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A  COMPARISON  OF  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
COMMON-SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  ia  to  segregate  and  present  a  comparison 
of  the  statistics  of  urban  and  rural  schools  in  the  United  Stat«s  for  the 
year  1910.  From  the  new  emphasis  on  agricultural  education  and 
(be  more  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  rural  life  in  general  whicb 
hive  been  manifest  of  late  has  emei^ed  a  stronger  conviction  that 
education  in  the  country  districts  has  not  prospered  as  it  should 
proBpcff  and  that  rural  school  conditions  must  be  improved,  if  educa- 
lioD  is  to  do  its  part  in  the  uplift  of  rural  hfo. 

But  data  have  been  lacking  upon  which  to  base  sound  conclusions 
u)d  frame  propaganda  of  development.  Prior  to  1911  the  Bureau  of 
Education  collected  statistics  of  State  school  systems  as  a  whole  and 
obtained  from  individual  cities  of  4,000  population  and  over  the 
statistics  of  city  school  systemis,  but  httio  effort  was  made  to  draw  a 
proper  line  of  demarcation  and  segregate  rural  from  urban  schools. 
To  include  all  towns  of  less  than  4,000  population  in  rural  statistics 
would  clearly  be  an  improper  procedure  in  a  serious  study  of  rural 
coDiUtiuas.  In  the  study  made  here  the  effort  is  to  give  not  only 
lotala  for  the  whole  country,  but  also  those  for  the  several  States 
individually.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  securing  a  wider  range  of 
data,  only  the  items  of  enrollment,  attendance,  length  of  term,  and 
teachers'  salaries  are  treated. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  first  efforts,  the  problem  of  securing  the 
data  presented  has  not  been  without  its  perplexities.  First,  there 
were  the  old-time  and  well-nigh  insurmountable  obstacles  of  incom- 
pleteness and  inaccuracy  in  figures  for  the  States  aa  a  whole.  More- 
oTer,  such  a  critical  analysis  of  those  figures  as  was  necessary  for  the 
study  in  hand  revealed  inaccuracies  and  lack  of  uniformity  in' the 
State  figures  which  had  not  previously  been  so  apparent.  In  one 
State,  for  example,  the  statistics  of  11  towns  and  cities  of  2,500  to 
10,000  population  were  found  to  be  omitted  from  the  totals  given  in 
ihe  printed  report  of  the  State  superintendent  and  likewise  from 
those  given  in  the  written  report  sent  to  this  bureau.  In  some  other 
States  similar  errors  were  discovered.  Another  source  of  clifHculty 
was  the  smaller  towns.  For  the  first  time  this  office  tried  to  secure 
from  about  800  of  these  the  statistics  of  their  schools.     Not  being 
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accustomed  to  reporting  to  the  Federal  GoTemmeDt,  and  Bome  per- 
haps misapprehending  the  purpose  of  the  brief  questionnaire  sent  to 
them,  they  were  sometimes  found  to  have  reported  erroneously.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  laiger  cities,  however,  have  not  been  so  inaccurate  in 
the  items  used. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  would  seem  inadvisable  to  make  a 
strong  claim  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  of  this  study.  This 
bureau,  to  be  sure,  has  exerted  the  usual  diligence  and  care  in  tabula- 
tion and  treatment,  but  no  amount  of  scrutiny  and  efforts  at  verifica- 
tion in  a  central  office  will  discover  and  eradicate  all  the  errors  that 
may  have  crept  into  basal  data  derived  from  widely  different  sources 
and  collected  at  those  sources  by  diverse  methods.  It  has  been 
thought,  however,  that  the  figures  given  here  constitute  a  close  ap- 
proximation of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  several  States  and 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  as  shown  by  the  grand  totals.  For 
this  reason  they  are  offered  as  the  best  available  statistical  data  on 
the  subject.  When  State  offices  report  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
uniformity  and  more  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  standards 
of  measurement  of  school  work,  this  bureau  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  treat  this  and  like  subjects  with  satisfaction.' 

METHOD  OF  TREATMENT. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  urban  and  rural  communities 
which  has  been  followed  here  is  that  drawn  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
'  Census  in  its  enumeration  for  1910.  The  Census  Office  classifies  as 
urban  all  cities  and  incorporated  places,  including  the  "towns"  of 
New  England,  which  have  a  population  of  2,500  or  over.  All  other 
territory  is  rural.  This  classification  has  been  adopted  here  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  it  conforms  the  boundaries  of  school  statistics  to  those  of  total 
population.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  the  chief  statistical  office 
of  the  Government,  sets  the  standard  in  those  matters  which  par- 
ticularly lie  in  its  proper  fields  of  investigation,  and  it  is  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  that  its  standards  be  observed.  The  advantage  of 
following  the  Census  standard  in  this  study  is  to  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  ^;ures  of  Table  1,  which  embraces  statistics  of  total  popu- 
lation, with  those  of  the  other  tables.  The  percentages  of  Table  1 
serve  as  an  index  to  what  might  be  expected  in  the  succeeding  tables 
and  give  rise  to  interesting  questions  when  an  apparent  want  of 
agreement  is  found.  The  relations  of  these  figures  will  be  pointed 
out  more  at  length  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

>  Tba  ooDdlUoiu  nvcsled  by  thli  study,  of  which  the  cue  ol  the  State 
uumpls,  coniiUtute  9  very  alronc  urguniHit  lot  the  irainedlBta  adopthm  by 
Bcbedul«nad  de&ail)onsollsnnsthet»DDreoNilly  prepared  Id  the  Boieaual"' 
ttie  DepMtmeDt  ol  SuperinteadeDce. 
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If  educational  matters  alone  were  to  be  considered  in  establisbuig 
a  muTersal  standard  for  differentiation  between  urban  and  rural  eta- 
tistics,  it  is  likely  that  a  better  one  than  that  followed  in  this  study 
could  be  found.  Indeed,  it  may  be  deemed  practicable  at  some  time 
in  the  future  to  introduce  a  secondary  line  of  difFerentiation  for  sdiool 
statistics  alone.  But  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  a  standard 
which  is  best  adapted  to  one  part  of  the  United  States  is  not  suited 
to  another  part.  As  a  common  standard  is  necessary,  it  follows 
that  no  matter  what  care  is  exercised  in  its  selection,  the  data  for  a 
certain  State  in  accordance  therewith  will  not  in  any  event  represent 
the  facts  and  relationships  so  truthfully  and  so  clearly  as  might  be  the 
case  if  a  standard  suited  to  it  alone  or  to  its  pecuUar  conditions  were 
observed.  A  discussion  of  what  this  secondary  standard  should  be 
opens  up  an  interesting  field,  which,  however,  con  not  be  entered 
here.  It  can  only  be  said  that  at  present  it  seems  that  the  basis  must 
be  that  of  population.' 

The  second  reason  for  using  in  this  study  the  Census  basis  of 
differ«itiation  between  urban  and  rural  conunonities  is  that  it  is 
the  loweet  mark  practicable  under  existing  conditions.  This  bureau 
has  been  compelled  to  get  its  statistics  of  urban  schools  directly 
from  the  individual  cities.  There  were  some  2,300  school  systems 
in  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  population  and  over  from  which  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  data.  To  a  large  percentage  of  theee  it  was 
necessary  to  send  second  and  even  third  requests  for  the  desired 
information.  Now,  if,  for  example,  the  limit  had  been  lowered  to 
include  towns  of  1,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  hundreds  of  small 
towns  would  hiuve  been  added  to  the  list  and  this  bureau's  task  of 
securing  the  necessary  data  from  each  one  directly  would  have  been 
put  practically  beyond  accomplishment. 

Nor  is  the  disincUnation  of  some  school  officials  to  report  to  this 
bureau  the  only  element  of  impracticabihty  in  using  a  lower  mark 
as  a  point  of  differentiation.  As  the  scale  of  population  of  cities 
descends,  the  corporate  limits  of  municipalities  and  the  boundaries 
of  school  districts  including  them  become  less  coextensive.  That  is 
to  say,  in  the  case  of  larger  cities  the  incorporated  city  is  almost) 
invariably  the  school  district;  in  smaller  cities  this  is  generally  the 
role,  but  there  are  exceptions;  in  towns  of  about  1,000  population, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  In  some  States  school  districts  includ- 
ing these  small  towns  include  also  much  rural  territory.  These 
conditions  would  operate  to  vitiate  the  value  of  statistics  obtained 
if  small  towns  of  1,000  to  2,500  population  were  classified  as  urban. 

In  some  of  the  pubUshed  reports  of  State  superintendents  statis-' 
tics  of  urban  and  rural  schools  are  segregated,  but  differentiation  is 

>  Tba  runl  Khool  aupfrrixin  or  tbs  Southani  StaWs  have  r«comiiicnd»d  to  tbt  Slate  aupnlnUndaiU 
el  IboM  Stata  that  a  populaUoD  ol  I/HO  ba  Uka  u  tha  Umlt  Id  Oum  Statu. 
53734°— 12 2 
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not  always  clearly  made  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  clas^cation 
prevails.  In  some  cases  totals  for  the  State  are  given  and  figures 
for  the  cities  are  reported  in  separate  tables,  but  the  term  "cities" 
is  used  in  its  local  sense,  frequently  meaning  incorporated  places, 
regardless  of  population  or  other  conditions.  In  other  cases  the 
different  classes  of  school  districts  are  reported  separately,  bui  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  when  a  particular  class  should  be  styled 
OS  urban  and  when  rural.  In  still  other  cases,  the  figures  are  given 
simply  as  for  "urban"  and  for  "rural,"  but  these  cases,  like  those 
in  which  are  reported  totals  for  the  State  and  for  the  cities  separately, 
lack  a  proper  line  (d  demarcation  for  puijxwes  of  comparison  with 
other  States. 

Kansas  and  Kentucky  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  States  which 
report  statistics  in  a  form  affording  means  of  approximating  figures 
for  urbui  and  rural  schools  separately.  The  former  reports  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  items  by  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
by  counties  for  all  schools  not  in  the  cities,  and  by  county  high 
schools.  Cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  of  2,000  population 
and  over.  From  this  it  is  clear  that,  were  it  not  for  the  county 
high  schools,  urban  and  rural  statistics  could  be  segr^ated  at  the 
point  of  2,000  population;  but  practically  all  county  high  schools 
draw  patronage  from  the  cities,  hence  the  difficulty  in  classifying  as 
urban  or  rural  the  students  of  these  schools.  Since  this  item  con- 
stitutes less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  totjU  for  the  State,  however,  an 
estimated  division  could  be  made  and  a  close  approximation  of  the 
desired  figures  for  the  State  could  be  obtained.  But  there  would  still 
remain  the  difficulty  of  having  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  at 
2,000  population.  Aside  from  Kansas,  no  State  appean  to  draw 
the  line  at  this  point,  and  for  this  reason  the  figures  obtained  would 
be  of  httle  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Kentucky  reports  urban  and  rural  statistics  separately,  but  accord- 
ing to  its  own  classification.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain. 
The  superintendent's  biennial  report  tor  1910-11  contains  statistics 
for  a  list  of  cities  which  includes  one  town  of  2,161  population,  but 
omits  some  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  population  and  over.  Why 
these  cities  and  towns  are  omitted  is  not  apparent,  but  even  if  they 
were  included,  the  division  at  the  point  of  2,161  inhabitants  would 
be  out  of  agreement  with  the  practice  in  other  States.  From  the 
conditions  shown  for  Kansas  and  Kentucky,  which  are  among  the 
best  examples  obtainable,  it  is  clear  that  no  satisfactory  basis  of 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  urban  and  rural  schools  may  be  obtained 
from  printed  State  reports. 

The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  three  sources,  viz,  (1) 
tho  figures  reported  by  the  several  State  education  offices  for  the 
States  as  a  whole,  (2)  the  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  of  4|000 
population  and  over  as  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  (h.Q  QiUt- 
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missioDer  of  Education  tor  1910,  and  (3)  the  replies  to  a  brief  ques- 
tionnaire sent  on  postal  cards  to  towns  of  2,500  to  4,000  population 
uid  to  those  cities  and  villages  of  4,000  and  upward  from  which  no 
reports  were  received  in  1910.  By  these  means  the  figures  for  the 
States  Bfi  a  whole  and  for  cities  were  obtained  separately  and  became 
the  basal  data  for  the  study. 

Some  elements  of  inaccuracy  in  the  basal  data  have  already  been 
poioted  out.  There  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  towns  to  which  postal-card  inquiries  were  sent  did  not  reply  at 
■U.  Failing  to  secure  the  desired  figures  with  repeated  efforts,  the 
bureau  sent  requests  to  a  number  of  State  offices  for  the  missing 
links  in  the  data.  To  these  requests  most  of  the  States  responded 
promptly,  and  thus  the  information  still  lacking  was  reduced  to  1  or 
2  per  cent  of  the  totab.  For  those  towns  from  which  no  figures 
could  be  secured,  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
Dthcr  towns  of  substantially  the  same  population.  This  procedure 
of  course  added  an  element  of  inaccuracy,  but,  since  the  number  of 
towns  estimated  was  small  and  the  estimates  based  on  popula- 
tion could  not  have  contained  a  targe  percentage  of  error,  the  total 
percentage  of  error  which  may  have  crept  in  thereby  must  have 
beea  small — in  all  probability  less  than  1  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  totals  given  in  the  accompanying  tables  with 
those  published  in  Chapter  XXIV  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911  entitled  "State 
Common  School  Systems,  1909-10,"  will  reveal  slight  differences. 
These  occur  for  the  reason  that  in  a  few  States  the  figures  for  some 
items  in  the  chapter  of  the  commissioner's  report  wore  for  the  year 
1909.  Obviously  these  figures  could  not  be  used  in  this  study  whore 
acomparison  with  other  statistics  for  1910  is  so  vital.  Consequently 
it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  needed  items  on  the  basis  of  figures 
for  previous  years  and  of  increases  shown  in  the  past.  These  esti- 
mates should  prove  close  approximations. 

When  the  basal  data  were  once  obtained,  there  remained  only  the 
operation  of  subtracting  the  urban  figures  from  those  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  to  obtain  the  rural.  Since  the  State  offices  could  not 
report  the  statistics  of  rural  schools  on  a  uniform  classification,  and 
aaw  this  bureau  could  not  undertake  to  get  figures  from  rural  com- 
munities directly,  the  course  followed  was  the  only  one  open.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  will  contain  no  greater  proportion 
of  error  than  the  basal  data. 

The  items  of  enrollment,  attendance,  and  length  of  school  term 
have  been  treated  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  in  the  statistical 
chapters  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  previous  years.  The  relations  which  average  attendance, 
t^grogate  attendance,  and  length  of  term  bear  to  each  other  under 
the  bureau's  usual  method  of  treating  them  have  been  preserved 
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here.  That  is  to  say,  the  a^regate  attendance  in  a  Bchool  should 
be  the  total  number  of  days  actually  attended  by  all  pupils  enrolled, 
and  to  determine  average  attendance  the  f^gr^ate  attendance 
may  be  divided  by  the  length  of  term  in  days.  Likewise,  if  abro- 
gate attendance  and  average  attendance  are  known,  the  average 
length  of  twm  may  be  obtuued  by  dividing  the  a^;regate  by  the 
average. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  reversal  of  procedure  becomes  necessary  in 
passing  from  the  single  school  to  a  State  office,  where  the  whole 
State  is  treated  aa  a  unit,  and  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation where  a  still  larger  unit  is  treated.  In  the  case  of  the  single 
school,  length  of  term  and  aggregate  attendance  are  ihe  first  known 
quantities  and  from  them  average  attendance  is  computed.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  State  office  the  two  items  of  attendance  would  be 
first  known  and  the  average  length  of  term  would  be  obtuned  by 
division  as  already  indicated.  Tios  is  repeated  here  tbr  the  reason 
that  not  all  State  offices  follow  the  method  of  treating  attendance 
and  length  of  term  which  has  long  been  jji  use  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, a  method  which  involves  the  use  of  the  standard,  one  pupU 
in  ecfMol  one  day,  as  the  unit  of  attendance  and  term  measurement. 

It  Follows  from  the  foregoing  that  if  errors  are  apparent  in  the 
statistics  given  here  they  are  less  attributable  to  the  method  of 
treatment  used  than  to  inaccuracies  in  the  basal  data.  If  the  length 
of  school  term  for  any  State  appears  too  short,  for  example,  it  may 
be  due  to  an  a^regate  attendance  reported  too  uuall.  Inaccuracies 
which  may  appear  in  the  results  presented  will  be  found  more  in 
rural  than  in  urban  columns.  Figures  for  city  systems  are  more 
nearly  accurate  than  those  for  the  States  as  wholes,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  inaccuracies  of  the  State  figures  remain  in  the  rural 
after  the  subtraction  of  the  more  nearly  accurate  urban  is  made. 

It  should  be  added,  regarding  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the  Census 
Office  line  of  differentiation  upon  the  urban  and  rural  school  statis- 
tics of  the  New  England  States,  that  in  those  States  the  [wpulation 
of  the  "town"  and  not  of  the  "village,"  or  compact  municipahty, 
is  used  in  determining  the  classification.  AU  towns  of  2,500  popu- 
lation or  over  are  classified  as  urban  and  in  consequence  the  popula- 
tion of  relatively  more  rural  territory  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  included  with  the  urban.  This  operates  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  in  the  cities  of  that 
section  and  to  render  statistics  of  either  urban  or  rural  communities 
there  less  valid  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  those  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Census  Office  has  found 
it  impracticable  to  do  otherwise  than  classify  the  population  of  the 
New  England  States  upon  the  basis  of  the  town  as  a  unit,  it  has 
been  thought  inadvisable  in  this  study  to  depart  from  the  Census 
Office  standard. 
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TABLE  1.— POPUWTIOK. 

(Sm  page  20.) 

Table  1  is  a  reproduction  of  Btatistics  of  population  published  by 
the  Census  Office  for  1910.'  As  has  already  been  indicated,  all 
cities  and  towns  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  are  classified  as  urban 
and  other  territory  as  rural.  According  to  this  classification,  46.3 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1910  were  in  urban 
communitiea,  and  53.7  per  cent  were  in  rural.  Considered  by  geo- 
graphical divisions,  the  percent^ea  of  urban  population  range  from 
20.6  per  cent  in  the  South  Central  States  to  74.1  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  each  has  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  rural  population,  but,  for  reasons  previously  explained, 
this  is  less  than  the  actual  nu-al  population;  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Nor^  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  each  have  more  than  85  per  cest. 

In  the  several  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  a  lack  of  agreement  exists 
between  percentages  for  total  population  and  the  corresponding 
school  figures.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  these  points  of  disa- 
greement and  some  reasons  For  their  existence  offered  as  the  exam- 
ination of  the  data  proceeds,  but  a  few  general  suggestions  may  be 
made.  First  and  perhaps  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
the  ratio  of  total  population  to  school  population,  i.  e.,  of  children 
5  to  IS  years  of  age,  is  not  constant  throughout  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  figures  obtainable  for  1910,  the  number  of  children 
5  to  IS  years  of  age  constituted  a  percentage  of  the  total  population 
varying  from  21.2  per  cent  in  Wyoming  to  34.5  per  cent  in  South 
Carolina.  The  ratios  of  school  population  to  the  total  population,  as 
estimated  for  the  several  States  in  1910  and  expressed  in  percentages, 
are  as  follows: 


AUbam>,  32.0. 

MwDe,  23.2. 

Ohio.  22.6. 

Ariiona,  24.1. 

Maryland,  2'.8. . 

Oklahoma,  31.3. 

Arkaneaa,  33.9. 

MassacIiuBetts,  21.6. 

Oregon,  25.0. 

C^JifomU.  22.7. 

Michigan,  27.0. 

Fennaylvania,  24.7. 

Coluredo,  24.1. 

Hiimesota,  29.4. 

Rhode  Iflland,  22.2. 

Connecticut,  23.0. 

HiniBsippi,  33.0. 

South  Carolina,  34.5. 

Delaware,  26.0. 

MiBBouri,  29.6. 

Florida,  25.2. 

Montana,  22.3. 

Tenneasce,  32.0. 

Oeorgia,  31. S. 

Nebnwka,  30.2. 

Texas,  33.2. 

Idaho,  2g.O. 

Nevada.  21.3. 

Utah,  32.6. 

niinob,  25.0. 

New  Haropahire,  21.6. 

Vermont,  22.0. 

Induna.  25.5. 

New  Jersey,  24.6. 

Virginia,  31.B. 

Iowa,  28.6. 

New  Mexico,  26.2. 

Washington,  22.7. 

Kansas,  29.7. 

New  York,  22.7. 

West  Virginia,  29.1. 

Kentucky,  30.9. 

North  Carolina,  31.3. 

Wisconain,  29.7. 

Uniiflums.  32.6. 

North  Dakota,  29.1. 

Wyoming,  21.2. 

•  The  Bumu  gf  Edncatlaa  bu  aought  to  aecure  to>m  ths  Coinu  om<w  Uie  atatialici  ol  populatkiD  by 
■■HibutatthsUiDelhLilswtlttai  thatabulatkioatUudcslrwlflguraaliutiat  beenconiplclHl.  From 
^■ll>tic«  of  populftUoD  bf  BgM  cui  be  obUUned  the  number  o(  children  S  ta  18  ytan  of  «gs  tn  tbe 
■nwal  StatH.  If  thia  Bamb«r,  which  Is  cotisldsred  the  schaol  populBtlon,  were  aTSltiibls  (or  use  and 
eooU  be  divided  Into  uibsn  uul  mial,  aa  In  the  cue  oC  total  population,  a  Imitlul  aouroe  arcomparlsoD 
■ronld  be  aTiUable. 
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When  such  variations  of  total  population  from  school  population 
exist,  obviously  percentages  of  total  population  will  vary  from  those 
of  enrollment  and  attendance  items. 

Another  reason  for  the  differences  between  percentages  of  total 
population  and  school  figures  ia  that  there  Are  relatively  more  children 
in  the  country  than  in  the  cities.  This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
figures  for  urban  and  rural  population  with  those  for  school  popula- 
tion. Such  a  comparison  reveals  the  fact  that  the  States  which  have 
the  lai^;est  percentages  of  rural  population  are  among  those  in  which 
school  population  constitutes  a  lai^er  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. 

A  third  reason  for  the  differences  pointed  out  is  the  variation  in 
general  educational  spirit  and  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws.  The  effects  of  the  foregoing  causes  become  more  apparent 
as  the  several  tables  are  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny. 

TABLE  2.— SCHOOL  BHROLLHENT. 
(S«  paee  22.) 


Statistics  of  enrollment  in  the  common  schools,  both  elementary 
and  secondary,  are  presented  in  this  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  urban  enrollment  ia  37.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  the  rural  62.3  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the 
rural  is  practically  three-fifths.  The  corresponding  ratio  of  urban 
total  population  to  rural  is  about  seventeen-twentieths.  These  vari- 
ations of  enrollment  from  total  population  are  attributable  to  at  least 
fourcauses:  (1)  There  are  relatively  more  children  in  the  country  than 
in  the  cities,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  another  connection;  (2) 
there  are  more  duplicate  enrollments  reported  from  rural  districts 
than  from  cities;  (3)  there  is  in  the  city  more  temptation  to  leave 
school  at  the  close  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period;  (4)  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  school  population  in  cities  than  in  rural 
communities  who  attend  private  and  parochial  schools. 

That  there  is  more  temptation  to  leave  school  earlier  in  hfe  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country  can  hardly  be  questioned.  If  the  country 
boy  wishes  to  leave  school  at  14,  when  the  compulsoty  school  law 
usually  relinquishes  control  of  his  education,  there  is  small  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  go  to  work  on  his  father's  farm. 
He  is  yet  too  young  to  be  permitted  to  go  away  to  a  city  and  begin 
a  career  there;  consequently  he  goes  to  school.  City  boys,  on  the 
other  hand,  finding  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  at  their  doors, 
show  more  disposition  to  rush  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  hand  of 
compulsion  is  lifted.  The  relatively  less  need  for  the  eaminga  of 
children  in  the  country  and  the  long  winter  months  during  which 
rural  children  are  necessarily  idle  a  great  part  of  the  time  will  also 
occur  as  causes  operating  to  keep  the  names  of  these  children  on  the 
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school  roister.  The  net  effect  of  these  conditions  is  that  youth  go 
to  school  to  a  later  ^e  in  rural  communities  than  in  cities,  and  iho 
relative  percentage  of  rural  enrollment  is  thereby  increased. 

That  private  and  parochial  schools  draw  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  school  population  in  cities  than  in  the  country  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  published  by  this  bureau.  In  1910  the  total  enrollment 
in  private  schools  reported  by  the  several  State  offices  was  1,558,437. 
For  the  Bame  year  the  private  school  enrollment  in  cities  of  4,000 
population  and  over  was  reported  to  be  1,254,829,  or  80.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  States.  In  the  10  lai^est  cities  alone  the  enroll- 
ment in  private  schools  was  487,448,  a  number  larger  than  the  com- 
bined private  enrollment  of  any  10  States  other  than  those  in  which 
these  cities  are  located.  From  these  figures  it  appeuB  that  an  over- 
whelmingly larger  percentage  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  in 
private  schools  in  cities  than  are  in  schools  of  the  same  type  in  rural 
districts.  Thia  of  course  tends  to  reduce  the  percentage  which  the 
urban  public  school  enrollment  makes  of  the  total  State  enrollment, 
and  conversely  to  increase  the  relative  rural  enrollment. 

TABLE  3.— AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 
(See  page  24.) 

Average  daily  attendance  is  shown  for  tlie  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  for  urban  and  rural  communities  separately  in  Table  3.  For  con- 
venience in  comparing,  the  totals  of  enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance are  shown  together  below  in  tabular  form: 


Here  again  is  variation.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance 
in  cities  is  seen  to  be  nearly  four  units  larger  than  for  enrollment, 
while  in  country  districts  the  percentage  of  attendance  falls  pro- 
portionately below  that  for  enrollment.  These  differences  were  to 
be  expected,  for  when  taken  with  the  statistics  of  total  population 
tbey  show  that  relatively  more  children  are  enrolled  in  rural  communi' 
tics  than  io  cities,  but  that  when  once  enrolled  city  children  attend 
more  regularly. 

Several  causes  operate  to  secure  better  attendance  in  cities.  First 
ia  their  more  rigid  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  rural  attendance  officers  are  less  diligent  in 
i^iprehending  truants  who  are  not  enrolled  at  all,  although  this  may 
b«  the  case,  but  rather  that  children  inclined  to  be  <Ielinquent  in 
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attendance  may  stay  out  of  school  for  longer  periods  in  the  country 
Uian  in  cities.  Another  cause  of  better  attendance  in  urban  schools 
is  the  effects  of  bad  weather  in  rural  communities.  As  is  well  known, 
floods  and  snowstorms  are  much  more  hurtful  to  attendance  in  the 
country  than  in  cities.  Because  of  better  thoroughfares,  shorter 
distances  to  travel,  superior  means  of  drying  wet  garments  after 
reaching  school,  and  other  more  favorable  conditions,  city  children 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  their  country  fellows  in  the  matter 
of  regularity.  A  third  reason  for  the  better  showing  of  city  attend- 
ance is  that  the  schools  themselves  enforce  stricter  rulos  against 
absence.  In  many  countty  districts  such  rules  as  are  in  force  in 
mties  are  not  and  indeed  can  not  be  enforced  so  rigidly.  In  con- 
sequence, average  attendance  of  rural  children  suffers  in  comparison 
with  urban. 

TABLE  4.— AOOREOATE  ATTENDANCE. 

<sm  |Me«  M.) 

Abrogate  attendance,  or  the  total  number  of  days  attended  by 
all  pupils  in  school,  is  shown  in  Table  4.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said  in  preceding  paragraphs,  little  in  the  nature  of  comment  need 
be  added  here.  Attention  may  bo  called,  however,  to  two  facts. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  percentage  of  ^^egate  attendance  in 
urban  schools  ia  greater  by  7.2  than  the  corresponding  percentage 
for  average  attendance,  and  that  the  rural  aggregate  attendance 
decreases  proportionat«ly.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  aver- 
age length  of  term  is  more  than  two  months  greater  in  cities  than  in 
the  country  schools.  The  second  fact  to  bo  noted  is  that  the  per- 
centages presented  bear  a  certain  relation  which  obtains  through 
practically  all  the  States  as  well  as  through  the  grand  totals,  namely, 
that  b^inning  with  enrollment  in  urban  schools  the  percentages 
increase  as  we  pass  to  average  attendance  and  on  to  aggregate 
attendance,  and  for  rural  schools  a  corresponding  decrease  is  seen  as 
we  pass  from  enrollment  to  the  aggregate.  The  following  will  show 
the  relation  meant: 


menL 

.^. 

Ann- 

k:s 

S;l 

«.7 

HJO.0 

100.0 

100.  D 

This  arrangement  shows  only  what  has  already  been  stated,  viz, 
that  relatively  more  rural  children  are  enrolled  in  school,  that  when 
once  enrolled  urban  children  attend  more  regularly,  and  that  the 
length  of  term  is  longer  in  cities  than  in  the  country  districts. 
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TABLE  5.— LEHGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERBL 

(See  pagB  28.) 

The  averse  length  of  school  term,  which  is  shown  in  Table  5, 
presents  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  For  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  Bhode  Island  reports  the  longest  average  term  and  New 
Mexico  the  shortest ;  for  urban  schools,  Rhode  Island  has  the  longest 
and  Florida  the  shortest;  for  rural,  again  Rhode  Island  comes  first 
and  New  Mexico  last.  The  average  urban  term  for  the  country  aa  a 
whole  was  27.3  days  longer  than  the  tenn  for  the  urban  and  rural 
combined,  and  46.4  days  longer  than  the  average  number  of  days 
the  rural  schools  were  kept.  Considered  by  geographical  divisions, 
the  longest  urban  term  was  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  shortest 
was  in  the  South  Central.  Similarly,  rural  schools  were  kept  longest 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  and  for  the  shortest  term  in  the  South 
Central  Division.  The  States  showing  the  least  difference  between 
nrban  and  rural  terms  are  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  in  both  of 
which  the  excess  of  urban  over  rural  is  only  3.8  days.  South  Carolina 
shows  the  greatest  difference  of  all  the  States,  the  city  schools  there 
being  in  session  88.5  days  longer  than  are  those  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Other  States  showing  large  differences  in  this  respect  are 
Arkansas,  76  days;  New  Mexico,  73.1;  Kentucky,  71.2;  Alabama, 
69.8;  Arizona,  69.6;  North  Carolina,  68.5;  Florida,  59.1. 

The  small  variation  in  length  of  term  in  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  rural  schools  in  these  two  States,  and  furthermore,  that  such  as  do 
exist  are  conducted  for  the  most  part  as  divisions  of  town  systems, 
in  which  the  term  is  practically  as  long  as  in  the  cities.  The  causes 
<A  such  wide  differences  in  South  Carolina  and  the  other  States  men- 
tioned with  it  are  less  apparent.  A  probable  cause  is  that  in  most 
of  these  States  the  rural  districts  either  do  not  have  adequate  powers 
at  local  taxation  or  having  them  lack  the  interest  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  benefits.  Alabama  is  clearly  an  example  of  the  first  condi- 
tion, for  in  that  State  there  is  no  local  taxation  except  a  county  tax 
€i  1  mill.  Under  constitutional  limitation  the  local  school  district  is 
powerless  to  tax  property  within  its  limits  for  school  purposes.  As 
a  result,  the  cities  resort  to  the  expedient  of  supplementing  the  State 
fund  with  appropriations  from  the  general  municipal  treasury  and 
thus  conduct  their  schools  for  an  average  term  of  17Sdays,  as  Table  5 
shows,  while  the  rural  districts,  having  recoiu^e  to  no  such  source  of 
support,  are  compelled  to  close  their  schools  when  the  State  fund  is 
exhausted  or  to  support  the  continued  term  with  tuition  fees. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  these  figures  show  the  average  rural 
school  term  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for  some  of  the  States  to 
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be  longer  than  it  is  in  fact.  Taking  all  the  evidence  into  considera- 
tion, this  is  probably  true,  if  only  communities  in  which  actual  rural 
conditions  prevail  are  considered,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  towns  and  villages  of  less  than  2,500  population  are  included  with 
the  rural  in  this  study.  The  inclusion  of  these  no  doubt  appreciably 
affects  the  statistical  length  of  the  rural  school  term,  for  in  most 
small  towns  the  schools  are  kept  almost  if  not  quite  as  long  as  in 
cities.  Iowa  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  State  thus  affected. 
In  that  State  there  arc  114  towns  and  villages  which  have  1,000  to 
2,500  population.  As  the  schools  in  these  smaller  towns  are  kept 
practically  as,  long  as  those  in  cities,  it  follows  that  their  inclusion 
with  rural  schools  has  appreciably  affected  the  reported  length  of 
term  in  rural  districts. 

TABLE  6.— TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 
{See  page  30.) 

Table  6  shows  the  total  amounts  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the 
States  and  the  amounts  paid  urban  and  rural  teachers  separately. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  present  sums  paid  for  other  purposes,  for  the 
reason  that  many  inaccuracies  have  been  discovered  in  those  items 
as  they  were  reported  to  this  bureau.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  item  for  salaries  is  reported  with  a  minimum  of  error.  For 
comparison,  the  percentages  for  urban  and  rural  of  the  total  amount 
paid  in  the  United  States  are  presented  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
corresponding  percent^es  of  population: 


t^cenl. 

lTrt«n. 

Ru™.. 

P™.!   Ib». 

48.  a 

ra.7 

From  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  only  46.3  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  live  in  cities,  54.5  per  cent  of 
the  amount  paid  teachers  is  paid  in  cities.  The  reasons  for  this 
variation  in  favor  of  urban  communities  are  too  obvious  to  require 
comment. 

DLtGRAHS. 

Opposite  each  of  the  tables  presented  in  this  study  appears  a 
diagram  in  which  the  percentages  of  the  table,  except  those  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  presented  in  order  of  size.  These  diagrams  ' 
show  the  rank  of  the  several  States  in  the  particular  items  to  which 
the  diagrams  correspond.  It  is  not  meant  to  convey  any  idea  of 
excellence  or  superiority,  but  rather  to  present  in  graphic  form  the 
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parentages  of  the  corrflsponding  tables.     The  percentages  used  are 
for  rural  schools. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  the  different  items  treated  are 
brought  together,  and  their  relations  presented  in  graphic  form. 
Fortunately,  all  items  except  that  of  length  of  school  term  lend 
themselves  readily  to  euch  a  presentation.  In  Diagram  A  the  black 
birs  represent  urban  figures  and  the  white  the  corresponding  rural 
figures.     The  relations  shown  are  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Duaiuii  A.— Summation  of  the  ttudg. 


r~lBBwL 
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20  URBAN   AND  RURAL  COMMON-SCHOOL  STATIBTIca 

Tabli  l.—Popukaion'  of  the  Unittd  Statu,  ekuiifitd  at  urban  and  rural,  1910. 


Uollsd  stole*. . 


North  Aduitia  DItMihi: 


.    wYork....! 

Ne«rlei»7 

Feiui9]nvuilB. . 


llU7lBDd 

District  of  ColunibU. . . 

Vlrelnla 

■West  VlrglnlB 


Nortb  Centnl  DlvUkm: 

Ohio 

lodUnA 

nilDols. 

Ulehlgui 


NewUeiloa... 


(S^ik.'.'. 


13,801,790 
I8,3l>7,SfiS 
3, 498,  Ml 


376,01)3 
ltS,B69 
TV»,«U 

317,901 

373,  Ul 

81,87* 
3»,l»4 


331,0eft 

47fl,S» 
228,242 
318,474 
124,832 
U8,«W 
21S,080 


176,473 

187,013 
241, 04» 
17,«56 

I,»28!l20 

3,034)442 

ire,  237 

637.154 


1,581,063 

0M.87T 
1,887,813 


l,J8e,e03 
1,159,873 
2,M8,4M 

l|  337)000 
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UBBAH  AND  BtJRAL  COMMON-SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
DuoRAH  B.— Ratio  ofrvfol  population  lo  Mai  popidation. 

HlMi^Pl>l--88.Spw»nt.  '  '"  ~ 


a  C»»lln»— ga.a  mr  <m 


«Vlfiliii»— BUperna 


a  rtilitl»-7B.p  pa-  ce 


"■  g^MM-TMnereent. 


**-  W«»  J»«T--MJ  DM-  CBIlt. 
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ITEBAN   AND  RUfiAL  COMHON-aCHOOL  8TAT1BTICS. 
Tablb  2. — Publie-«Aool  enmllment,  dauifitd  at  urban  and  rural,  1909-10. 


SUM. 

TdUI. 

tirbu. 

Runl. 
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■S3" 

l7,8H,«a 

•,713,B» 

11,100,SM 

37.7 

<,3ie,BT9 
l,673,a8« 

2,B3a,eM 

«t,M4 

2.iBi:aM 

b*t,OM 

1.SI,1U 

3;g;S 

88.  B 
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1BD.3H 

1,12)  ggs 

«B,707 
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270^468 

!S:S 

2M,SIT 
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11 
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IS.SJl 

ss 

Sis 
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ea,53s 

Si 

■SiS! 
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SS.9OT 

IS 
ti:S 
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tss 
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111,048 
414,317 

11 

as 

3I»,«I>7 
112,493 

as 

11 
Si 
sis 

1) 

n.i 

£! 

37.1 

il 

1X0 

13.  B 

33.  i 

30.8 

Si 
li 
11 

14:4 

at.g 

li 
li 

38.1 

BouttaAUuitloDlvlilon: 

Bontb  Centnl  DlvtHon: 

837 

NirtJiCwiralblitatai;     

s 

1 

!! 
1 

1 

W7 

an 

Ml 

1 

611 

iw 

Vfanm  DtrMim: 
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DuoHAH  C.—Batio  a/ rural  enrollment  to  lolal  enrvUment. 

""-^rf-^'n-"' 

IKthD»kot.-«l.gi.««mL 


.  „ ^  |.  ^    -n-pi 


Ll.  Bebffc»— )W.3  wrrann. 


ML  idmo-;B.fl  PI 


a-fiariiu-Ta.n 


H.  D^wii»--Bt.9  per  wit. 


m  Hmb|»JiIiii— 47.0  per  am 


0.  CUUomh— iij  permnt. 


«.  Hew  Ytrt-M  S  pur  nuin 


D.  Coonerticnt— T.a  pec  ami 
a.  R^  lahod-LS  pv  OB 
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Table  3.~-Average  linilg  attrndarux,  cUusiJM  as  tirban  and  rural,  1909-10. 


BUtm. 
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Urhui. 

Bm»l. 
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urh«n. 
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2S3!k2 
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22S.418 
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11 
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e5!s39 
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H.i 
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IsiB 
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S4.7 
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3«!e 
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26 
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4! 

la 
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South  AUsntlo  Division:                         . 

SoaOt  Outnl  DlvUkm:                      ' 

North  Central  Division: 
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UUh 

"■3 

in  hlsh  schools  ciLlmsted. 
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DuoRAM  D.-R^Ho  of  rural  ar^ruge  attendance  to  loUd  arerag,  atUndance. 


1.  Wccth  Ditota— MB 


14.  Vloillto— 7B.Jp(f  M 


«■  WlMMHBln— M.flPWM 


I  MiThnil  —63.9  pa-  lant. 
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Table  i.— Aggregate  nunAer  o/ daj/i'  atlm^fiee,  cUunfitdu*  urban  awl  rural,  1909-10, 


.^. 

ToW- 

L'rbaa. 

Rurel. 

P««nt 

■S3" 

3,01B,2W,U« 

181.«4,048 

1.034,110,808 

48.7 

m,S3IJS2 
22S.4W,1W 
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T».B27,lSa 
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44S.ea2.«B 

S&.TIO.Tf<l 
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20.170,700 

t;7«;io2 
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M;ge7;GH 

10,078,314 
00.895.859 
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5D.2W.815 

4!;  078;  213 

43;  327;  180 

44,6ee.4iH 

25;  2]  1;  565 
34,496,374 
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7;7m:2m 
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68.9 
30.6 
02.1 

100: 0 

II 

20.3 
9.7 

!1 

29.1 

9.0 
4.1 

11 

27:0 

|f 

46!  0 
M.7 

s 
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1 

.1 

» 
11 

a 

1 

11 

! 

344; 380 

008,300 

n3.Mt 

as 

068.888 
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fieA;o5o 
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, 
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' 
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DuoKAH  S.— Ratio  of  rvrulaggrtgaUaaendanet  to  total  aggngaUaOemiai^f. 
t  »«hD«tol»— B7.0if  etPt. 


L  Wat  VWUUa-Tg^  Mr« 


I.  aoMth  OMDltoa— TS-T  pa-cB 


II  S«tM«fc»-Ti.7  par  ctoL 


B.  KMtnaky— ro.T  tw  ait. 


HamiMhlre— 41.lperM 
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Tabu  S.^Avtrage  nuutber  qfday»  the  »ehooU  were  lept  during  the  year  1909-10. 


StaM. 

Urban 
and  run! 

Urtan. 

BmL 

1S7.0 

mi 

12.4 
25.7 
U4.T 
81.8 

180.7 

North  AUuUa  DItUihi: 

59.0 

£5 
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St.T 
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04.8 
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8S.S 

li 

£! 
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mo 
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if 

li 
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li 
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BoatoAttantioDlvWai: 

M,S 

BouthCMilralDlvJsioo: 

Ndrth  CenWal  DlrtHon: 

*"S^,SI^= 

[e  iHlnMil  report  lor  1910. 
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UBBAM   AND  BUBAL  COMMON-SCHOOL  8TATISTICB. 
DiAOKAM  F.— Average  Ungth  of  rural  tdiool  term. 
L  Rhoito  fcnoJ— no.a  d>n. 


t-  Cooneelta^WjldBj^^ 


^  Wfw  Ya-k— ITK-Bdap. 


i.  r-»llfanH»— 178.0  dt  T«. 


«■  tttbaakm—tn^ai 


'0»Jilp>n-lW-«itoT«. 


16.  OrUwtre—UJ.oaMn. 

17.  Ohio— m.od»y«. 


t.  ntlntito    lM.gdT^ 


I  PwiinTtvnht-HB.i. 


n.  Vmjo^4TjOd«j^^ 


a.  Kortli  P«teto-i«3.i  di 


a  ll«li»>~i4a.tdi 


a».  MlMori— 137-7  d»T«. 


an  MtT»d»— 131.8  d»m 


n.  vimtoi*— i3tt5d«r«. 


ML  ImllMO— 130.3  di 


&  Olil«hnni»— 1M.S  di 


»4.  Wwt  Vlimnl«-lt7.1  d»r». 


i.  c<idr»li>— m.8dB  : 
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g.  Kirth  Orollnfc-W  J  dam 
«■  Kw»  MmIoo-WXI  day. 
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Table  6.— Amounb  paid/or  teaditn'  laiaritM,  1909-111. 
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DUGRAM  G.—Batio  ofrwaJ  UaOtn'  talaria  to  lotal/or  tmAen'  talana. 
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secondary  instructors,  secondary  students,  and  elementary  pupils 

Tables  28  and  29 — Public  and  private  high  schools  combined — Number  of 

secondary  or  high-school  students  in  leading  courses  of  study 

Table  30. — Public  and  private  high  schools  combined — Number  of  secondary 

or  high-school  students  in  college  preparatory  courses 

Tabic  31 — Public  and  private  h^h  schools  combined — Number  of  graduates 

and  number  of  collie  preparatory  students  in  graduating  cUsa  of  1911 

Table  32. — Public  and  private  high  schools  combined — Percentages  of  college 

preparatory  students,  graduates,  etc.,  in  1911 

Table  33. — Public  and  private  high  schools  combined — Eniollment  of  secondary 

students,  by  years 

Table  34. — Public  and  private  high  schools  combined — ^Enrollment  of  secondary 

Btudenta,  by  years,  and  percentage  of  total  in  each  year 

Table  35.— Public  high  schools  reporting  for  the  school  year  ended  June,  1911 . 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  eTcry  State  the  public  high  school  is  now  firmly  established  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  system.  It  is  no  longer  merely  a  link  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  And  the  college,  but  attempts  to  prepare 
for  intelligent  citizenship  the  common-school  pupil  who  has  not  the 
time  or  the  means  for  acquiring  a  higher  education.  The  public 
school  systems  in  most  of  the  States  provide  for  a  carefully  devised 
scheme  of  studies  covering  12  grades  and  extending  through  as  many 
years.  The  first  8  are  known  as  the  elementary  grades,  and  the 
grades  from  9  to  12,  inclusive,  are  the  secondary  or  high-school 
grades.  In  a  few  of  the  States  the  elementary  schools  have  only  7 
grades  and  in  the  whole  country  the  public  high  schools  having  courses 
of  three  years  or  less  include  about  one-tliird  of  the  total  number. 
In  some  localities  the  term  "  secondary"  is  applied  to  the  upper  grades 
of  the  elementary  school,  but  generally  the  secondary  school  is  the 
high  school,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  so  restricted  in  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  private  high  schools  and 
academies  and  college  preparatory  schools  maintain  courses  of  study 
practically  parallel  with  the  courses  in  public  high  schools,  and  all  of 
these  schooLi  are  referred  to  as  secondary  schools. 

In  collecting  statistics  of  secondary  schools  every  effort  is  made  to 
exclude  from  enumeration  in  high-school  grades  all  pupils  who  are 
not  actually  pursuing  secondary  studies.  To  assist  the  high-school 
principal  in  making  the  classification  the  following  definition  appears 
on  every  schedule  sent  from  this  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
secondary-school  statistics: 

S«coDd&ry  student  (or  high-school  student)  should  be  t&ken  as  m«aiuiig  a  Bfudent 
who  hu  completed  an  elementary  school  courne  at  least  seven  years  in  length  (ordt- 
urily  eight  years)  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  pursued  within  the  past  year  at  least  two 
wragniecd  high-school  studies,  e.  g.,  Latin,  French,  German,  algebra,  geometry, 
phjHcal  gecgraphy,  physics,  general  history. 

In  former  years  all  schools  reporting  five  or  more  secondary  stu- 
dents were  counted  in  the  aggregate  number  of  high  schools,  but  for 
the  year  1910-11  only  schools  reporting  10  or  more  secondary  stu- 
dents were  considered.  Several  hundred  schools  were  thus  omitted 
from  the  statistical  summaries. 

The  failure  of  many  high-school  principals  to  respond  to  the  re- 
peated requests  for  information  sent  from  this  bureau  keeps  the 
reported  secondary  enrollment  for  the  whole  country  some  thousands 
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below  the  actual  number  which  should  be  credited  to  the  high  echools, 
public  and  private. 

In  the  year  1909-10  the  combined  enrollment  of  the  public  and 
private  secondary  schools  passed  the  million  mark,  the  aggr^ate 
being  1,032,461.  Of  this  number,  10,213  public  high  schools  reported 
915,061  secondary  students,  398,525  boys  and  516,536  girls.  For 
the  same  year  1,781  private  high  schools  and  academies  reported 
117,400  secondary  students,  55,474  boys  and  61,926  girls. 
'  For  the  year  1910-11  there  were  10,23+ public  high  schoob,  report- 
ing 984,677  secondary  students,  433,053  boys  and  561,624  girls. 
There  were  1,979  private  high  schools  and  academies,  reporting 
130,649  secondary  students,  61,298  boys  and  69,351  girls. 

The  af^egate  of  1,115,326  was  82,864  more  than  the  nimiber  of 
secondary  students  reported  by  the  public  and  private  high  schools 
for  the  year  ended  June,  1910, 

'  Not  included  in  the  above  enumeration  are  the  secondary  students 
in  the  preparatory  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  in  nor^ 
mal  schools,  and  in  certain  manual  and  industrial  training  schools. 
This  nimiber,  which  is  not  below  100,000,  does  not  enter  into  the  sta- 
tistical sunmiaries  of  this  chapter. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  comparatively  for  public  and  private 
high  schools  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the 
number  of  students  reported  for  each  year  since  1889-90.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  much  greater  than  the  rate 
of  increase  in  population.  In  1890  the  public  and  private  high 
schools  enrolled  nearly  5  secondary  students  to  the  1 ,000  of  popula- 
tion, in  1900  the  number  was  8  to  the  1,000,  and  in  1910  the  enroll- 
ment was  11  to  the  1,000  of  population. 

Public  and  private  high  ichoola  since  IS89~90. 
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If  the  secondary  students  reported  in  all  other  institutions  outside 
of  public  and  private  hi^  schools  be  added  to  the  totals  in  the  above 
taUe,  it  will  be  found  that  there  were  367,003  secondary  students 
reported  in  1S90,  or  neariy  6  to  the  1,000  of  population;  719,241  in 
1900,  or  more  than  9  to  the  1,000;  and  1,131,466  reported  in  1910,  or 
over  12  to  the  1,000  of  population. 

For  the  two  decades  the  growth  of  public  high  schools  from  year  to 
year  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  while  the  progress  of  private  high 
schools  has  been  more  fiuctuating.  In  years  of  business  depression, 
when  the  private  schools  are  more  directly  affected,  hundreds  of  prin- 
cipals decluie  to  give  information.  This  failure  to  report  causes  an 
undue  falling  off  in  the  number  of  schools  and  in  the  aggregate  enroll- 
ment in  years  of  adversity. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  private  high  schools  have  been 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade.  By  persistent 
efforts  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  secure  for  1910-11  reports  from 
many  schools  wliich  have  been  silent  for  years  and  in  the  same  time 
some  new  schools  have  been  added  to  the  lists. 

The  relative  progress  of  public  and  private  high  schools  since  1890 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  tabic: 

Retalite  prngres)  of  public  and  private  high  tchoola  in  21  ytan. 
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For  five  successive  years  the  enrollment  by  grades  in  public  and 
private  high  schools  has  been  summarized  and  presented  in  this  chap- 
ter. Prior  to  1907  the  statistical  schedules  sent  to  high-school  prin- 
cipals did  not  ask  for  the  enrollment  in  each  year  of  the  high-school 
coiiree.  Tliat  year  7,624  of  the  8,804  public  high  schools  and  946  of 
the  1,434  private  high  schools  reported  the  number  of  students  ia 
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each  of  the  secondary  grades.  For  1908  complete  returns  by  grade 
■were  received  from  the  S,960  public  high  schools  reporting  and  from 
1,172  of  the  private  high  schools.  For  1909  the  9,317  public  high 
schools  reported  enrollment  by  grade  and  1,212  of  the  1,301  priTate 
high  schools.  The  10,213  public  high  schools  reporting  in  ISIOgave 
enrollment  by  grades,  and  1,657  of  the  1,781  private  high  schools. 
The  returns  for  191 1  show  that  the  10,234  public  high  schools  reported 
the  number  of  students  in  each  year  of  the  course,  while  1,841  of  the 
1,979  private  high  schools  were  complete  in  this  respect.  Following 
is  a  synopsis  of  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  year  of  the 
course  in  each  class  of  schools  in  1910-11: 

Publk  and  privaU  high-idiool  ttudcntt  clatsiJUd  by  year  o/  course  and  tei. 
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From  the  above  enrollment  figures  it  is  ascertained  that  41.90 
per  cent  of  1,105,454  secondary  students  belonged  to  the  first  year, 
26.75  per  cent  to  the  second  year,  18.34  per  cent  to  the  third  year, 
and  13.01  to  the  fourth  year.  These  percentages  vary  but  little 
from  those  given  for  each  of  the  four  years  preceding.  Some  10 
years  ago  the  bureau  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  in  each  of  the 
four  years  of  the  high-school  course,  based  upon  the  grade  enroll- 
ment published  for  a  small  number  of  secondary  schools.  That 
estimate  gave  43  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  26  per  cent  in  the  second, 
18  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  13  per  cent  in  the  fourth.  The  accuracy 
of  this  estimate  is  sustained  by  actual  returns  from  nearly  all  the 
schools  as  shown  in  the  following  synopsis  for  the  past  five  years : 
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d  ptr  on\t  o/ttudtntt  in  each  yiar  of  high-Khool  cotirtt — Continued. 
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PUBLIC    mOH-SCHOOL   STATISTICS, 

The  statistics  of  the  10,234  public  high  schools  reporting  to  this 
bureau  for  the  school  year  endedJune,  1911,  will  be  found  summarized 
in  Tables  1  to  13  in  this  chapter.  As  shown  in  Table  1  these  schools 
had  45,167  teachers  of  the  secondary  or  high-school  grades,  20,152 
men  and  25,015  women.  Here  was  an  increase  of  3,500  teachers 
over  the  preceding  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  1,262  in  the 
number  of  men  and  3,238  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  teaching 
force. 

There  was  a  total  of  984,677  secondary  students  enrolled  in  the 
public  high  schooL,  433,053  boys  and  551,624  girls.  There  was  an 
increase  of  34,528  boys  and  35,088  girls  over  the  enrollment  of 
I909-1O.  Included  in  the  total  was  an  enrollment  of  14,512  colored 
students,  4,963  boys  and  9,549  girls.  Many  of  the  high  schools  atUl 
maintain  elementary  grades.  In  these  grades  there  were  166,462 
pupils,  80,827  boys  and  85,635  girls. 

Tables  2  and  3  give  the  enrollment  by  courses  of  study.  In  the 
academic  couises  there  were  790,261  students  reported  by  10,111 
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8c1kk>Is,  in  commercial  courses  110,925  students  reported  by  1,752 
schools,  in  technical  and  manual  training  courses  66,510  students 
reported  by  687  schools,  in  training  courses  for  teachers  14,680 
students  reported  by  711  schools,  in  agricultural  courses  20,042 
students  reported  by  965  schools,  and  in  domestic  economy  32,876 
students  reported  by  591  schools.  These  courses  overlap  more  or 
less.  Most  of  the  students  in  courses  in  manual  training  and  domestic 
economy  are  also  counted  by  the  principals  in  academic  courses. 

Table  4  shows  that  55,750  students  are  reported  as  preparing  for 
college,  31,698  boys  and  24,052  girls.  Of  the  total  number,  29,478 
,  were  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course,  1 1 ,877  boys  and  17,601 
girls.  There  were  19,821  boys  and  6,451  girls  pre2)aring  for  collie 
scientific  courses,  a  total  of  26,272. 

In  the  class  of  1911  there  were  119,981  pubhc  high-school  gradu- 
ates, 47,497  boys  and  72,484  girls,  as  shown  in  Table  5.  Of  these 
graduates,  41,392  had  declared  their  intention  of  going  to  college, 
21 ,347  boys  and  20,045  girls.  There  were  also  18,696  graduates  wlio 
had  prepared  for  admission  to  normal  schools  and  other  higher  itisti- 
tutions,  5,284  boys  and  13,412  girls. 

Table  6  shows  that  the  percentage  of  boys  iii  the  total  enrollment 
of  984,677  was  43.98  and  the  percentile  of  girls  56.02.  The  percent- 
age of  students  in  collie  classical  preparatory  courses  was  2.99  and 
the  percentage  in  college  scientific  preparatory  courses  was  2,67. 
This  percentage  of  graduates  to  the  total  number  enrolled  was  12.18. 
Of  the  total  number  of  graduates  it  appears  that  34.50  per  cent  had 
prepared  for  college. 

In  number  but  little  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  public  hign  schools 
will  be  found  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  but  more  than 
47  per  cent  of  the  high-school  enrollment  ia  reported  from  these 
cities.  Table  7  shows  that  in  these  citieB  there  are  846  public  lii^ 
schools,  with  17,213  teachers  and  464,543  students.  The  averages 
indicate  20  teacliers  to  a  school,  27  students  to  a  teacher,  uad  549 
students  to  a  school.  Table  8  shows  tliat  outside  of  the  cities  of 
8,000  population  and  over  there  arc  9,388  high  schools  reported, 
with  27,954  teachers  and  520,134  students.  The  averages  indicate 
3  teachers  to  a  school,  nearly  19  students  to  a  teacher,  and  over  55 
students  to  a  school. 

Table  9  is  a  summary  showing  the  number  of  public  higli  schools 
having  courses  of  study  extending  through  4  years.  There  were 
6,732  of  these  schools  reporting  in  1911,  with  38,780  teachers  and 
869,557  students.  The  remaining  3,502  high  sciiools  had  courses 
less  than  4  years.  These  schools  had  6,387  teachers  end  115,120 
students.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  4-year  high  sohools  enrolled 
more  than  88  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pubUc  high-scliool  stu- 
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ilents.     The  following  compfkrisoQ  for  the  past  '3  yeara  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  4-year  high  schools: 

Public  high  sdtooU  with  i-ytar  eourstS, 
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To  find  by  States  the  location  of  the  public  high  schools  having 
courses  of  less  than  four  years,  Table  9  should  be  compared  with 
Table  1,  taking  the  difference  between  the  first  columns.  The  col- 
umn.s  for  teachers  and  those  for  students  may  be  likewise  compared. 
Such  a  comparison  by  geographical  division  gives  the  following  results: 
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The  enrollment  by  grade  for  all  the  high  schools  reporting  is 
exhibited  in  Tables  10  and  11,  one  table  showing  the  enrollment  by 
eex  and  the  other  giving  the  total  enrollment  for  each  year  and  the 
percentage  as  compared  with  the  a^regate  enrollment.  It  is  shown 
that  the  percentages  are  42,79  for  the  first  year,  26,73  for  the  second, 
17.97  for  the  third,  and  12.51  for  the  fourth  year.  These  percentages 
are  cjdiibited  in  a  synopsis  near  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  com- 
pared with  like  percentages  for  the  private  high  schools. 

Tables  12  and  13  summarize  the  statistics  of  equipment  and  income 
of  the  high  schools  from  which  financial  statements  could  be  obtained. 
A  complete  and  satisfactory  exhibit  can  not  be  made  for  tlie  reason 
that  the  cost  of  most  of  the  high  schools  is  not  separated  from  the 
general  expenditures  of  the  systems  to  which  they  belong.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  public  higli  schools  of  the  smaller  cities. 

The  libraries  of  9,052  public  liigh  schools  had  in  191 1  an  aggregate 
of  5,359,543  volumes.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  reported 
by  8SA7  schools  aggregated  $248,527,048,  while  the  scientific  appo- 
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ratus  and  other  equipment  used  by  8,066  schools  waa  valued  at 
$16,448,411.  The  money  value  of  endowment  possessed  by  111 
public  high  schools  aggregated  $3,291,594.  The  expenditures  (or 
sites  and  buildings  during  the  year  1910-11,  as  reported  by  2,607 
schools,  aggregated  $24,299,909.  The  aggregate  working  income  of 
3,757  schools  was  $19,742,043,  of  which  $18,331,973  was  from  public 
appropriations. 

PRIVATE   HIGH   SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 

Tlie  statistics  of  the  1,979  private  high  schools  and  academies 
reporting  to  this  bureau  In  1911  will  be  found  summarized  in  Tables 
14  to  28.  These  schools  reported  12,073  teachers,  4,986  men  and 
7,087  women,  as  instructors  of  secondary  students.  The  enrollment  in 
the  liigh-school  grades  was  130,649  students,  61,298  boys  and  69,351 
girls.  The  total  includes  5,327  colored  students,  nearly  all  in  the 
negro  schools  of  the  two  southern  divisions.  The  schools  maintaining 
departments  below  high-school  grades  reported  84,141  elementary 
pupils,  35,392  boys  and  48,749  girls. 

Tables  15  and  16  show  the  distribution  of  students  by  courses  of 
study.  There  were  113,259  students  in  academic  courses,  11,956  in 
commercial  courses,  3,502  in  technical  or  manual  training,  5,246  in 
training  courses  for  teachers,  2,188  in  agricultural  courses,  and  5,028 
in  courses  in  domestic  economy.  Many  students  in  the  academic 
courses  are  also  reported  in  otlier  courses  of  study. 

The  statistics  relating  to  college  preparatory  students  are  given  in 
Tables  17,  18,  and  19.  There  were  22,546  students  reported  as 
actually  preparing  for  collie,  16,301  boys  and  6,245  girls.  There 
were  13,448  students  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course,  or 
10,29  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  9,098  preparing  for  college 
scientific  courses,  or  6,96  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  class  of  1911 
there  were  16,461  graduates,  7,586  boys  and  8,875  girls.  Of  the 
graduates  6,729  were  preparing  for  college,  4,649  boys  and  2,078  girls. 
The  graduates  numbered  12.6  per  cent  of  the  total  secondary  enroll- 
ment, and  40.87  per  cent  of  the  graduates  had  prepared  for  college. 

Tables  20  and  21  summarize  the  enrollment  by  grades.  Of  the 
1,979  schoob,  1,841  reported  the  number  of  students  in  each  year  of 
the  high-school  course.  Of  the  total  secondary  enrollment  of  130,649, 
the  number  thus  reported  was  120,777.  The  number  in  the  first  year 
was  41,852,  or  34.65  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  the  second  year  32,526, 
or  26.93  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  the  tliird  year  25,701,  or  21.28  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  the  number  reported  for  the  fourth  year  was 
20,698,  or  17.14  per  cent  of  the  total  secondary  enrollment.  The 
fourth-year  enrollment  includes  some  students  in  classes  above  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high-school  course.     Tlie  percentages  hero  noted 
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are  also  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  in  comparison  with 
similar  percentages  for  public  high  schools. 

The  classification  of  the  private  high  schools  and  academies  accord- 
ing to  denominational  or  nonsectarian  control  is  shown  in  Table  22, 
IQ  three  parts.  Religious  denominations  control  1,280  of  the  1,979 
schools.  These  denominational  schools  have  7,362  of  the  12,073' 
high-school  teachers  and  80,394  of  the  high-school  eorollment. 

Tables  23  and  24  give  incomplete  statistics  of  property  and  income. 
It  is  veiy  difficult  to  procure  from  private  and  deoominational  schools 
statements  relating  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  institution.  Many  of 
them  decline  to  report  even  the  item  relating  to  libraries.  In  the  libra- 
ries of  1,373  of  theschoob  there  were  2,340,502  volumes;  1,238  schools 
reported  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  the  a^regate  of  $80,354,802, 
while  1,108  schools  had  scientific  apparatus  and  other  equipment 
valued  at  $5,445,169.  The  money  value  of  permanent  endowment 
funds  reported  by  247  schools  t^gregates  $25,926,792.  During  the 
year  501  schools  expended  $4,712,681  for  sites,  buildings,  and  per- 
manent improvements.  The  total  income  reported  by  977  schools 
was  $9,100,871. 

Table  25  shows  the  average  number  of  teachers,  students,  and 
graduates  to  a  school.  Table  26  gives  the  enrollment  in  schools  for 
hoi's  only,  in  schools  for  girls  only,  and  in  coeducational  schools. 

COMBINED  STATISTICS. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  to  study  certain  statistics 
of  secondary  schools  as  a  whole,  some  of  the  tables  relating  to  public 
and  private  high  schools  have  been  combined  and  presented  in 
Tables  27  to  34. 

Tlie  12,213  pubUc  and  private  high  schools  and  academies  had 
57,240  instructors  of  secondary  students  and  an  ^^r^ate  enrollment 
of  1,115,326  students  of  high-school  grade.  There  were  903,520  stu- 
duits  in'  academic  courses,  122,881  in  conmiercial  courses,  70,012  in 
technical  or  manual  training,  19,926  in  training  courses  for  teachers, 
22,230  in  agricultural  courses,  and  37,904  in  courses  in  domestic 
economy.    Many  students  are  reported  in  two  courses. 

Tliere  were  reported  78,296  students  preparing  for  college,  42,926 
preparing  for  the  classical  course,  and  35,370  for  coUege  scientific 
courses.  The  total  number  of  graduates  for  1911  was  136,442,  and 
of  these  48,119  were  collie  preparatory  students. 

In  the  12,075  pubhc  and  private  secondary  schools  there  were 
463,187  in  the  first  year,  or  41.90  per  cent,  295,739  in  the  second 
year,  or  26.75  per  cent,  202,691  in  the  third  year,  or  18.34  per  cent, 
and  143,837  in  the  fourth  year,  or  13.01  per  cent. 
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Tablb  S. — Public  high  tdiooU — Numbrr  of  graduata  and  nvmhtr  o/eotlege  preparvloTy 
atudentt  in  graduating  clots  of  1911. 
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Taolb  7.— Public  high  tdiooU  in  citttt  of  8,000  popuUUion  and  o\ 
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Tablb  8.—FuUie  M^h  adiooU  tmttuk  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  1010-11. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  present  bulletin  is  virtually  s  new  edition  of  the  work  entitled 
Special  coUeciioTu  in  American  Ubnxriet,  by  "WiHtam  Coolidge  Lane 
and  Charlea  Knowlea  Bolton  {Harvard  Univermty  Library  Bihlio- 
graphkal  Contributions,  No.  4S),  publisKed  in  1892.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  that  most  important  contribution  to  American  library 
literature  there  have  be«n  several  surveys  of  a  local  character,  for 
example,  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress  published  in  its  Report 
{mth  SfanwU)  for  1901;  the  manual  of  Chicago  libraries,  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  in  Chicago,  published  by  the  council  for  library 
ind  museum  extension,  1911 ;  the  Degcriptive  and  higf^oriral  note$  on 
like  Library  of  Barf<ard  University,  by  A.  C.  Potter  and  E.  H.  HVKa, 
2J  «f.,  1911  {Harvard  University  Library  Bibliographical  Contribu- 
tions, No.  60) ;  and  the  Readers''  Manual,  published  by  Columbia  Uni- 
Tersity  in  1911.  These  local  surveys  are  of  fundamental  importance; 
they  involve  bibliographical  work  of  the  mttst  valuable  kind  and  make 
possible  library  publicity  of  the  highest  type. 

In  the  scientific  organization  of  our  libraries,  however,  a  national 
airvey  is  of  even  greater  importance,  because  it  is  only  by  such  a 
sorvey  that  collections  of  general  value  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  merely  local  value  and  that  the  results  of  all  local  surveys 
mty  be  made  generally  known.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  collecting  the  library  statistics  of  the 
Tear  1908,  determined  to  secure  also  information  regarding  special 
rollections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  with  that  in  view 
iiEoed  a  circular,  dated  November  2,  1908,  asking  librarians  to  de- 
scribe (1)  any  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  docu- 
ments in  their  libraries  which  were  of  unusual  value  either  because  of 
completeness  in  foreign  literature  or  early  literature  of  a  subject  or 
because  the  works  in  them  were  monumental  in  character  or  of  un- 
usual rarity;  (2)  collections  of  interest  primarily  because  of  their 
history  and  associations;  (3)  unique  copies  of  any  book.  The  cir- 
rtilai  added : 

Tlw  deacrtpttoD  of  collectloiu  ehonld  Include  a  statemeDt  of  tbe  total  number 
at  TriomM  and  pampUete.  mention  ot  any  Bpeclal  features  and  referencea  to 
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printed  cktalogaea  or  artldet  descriptive  of  socta  colleetlona.  The  dMcrlptloii 
of  coUecttotu  acquired  en  bloc  should  inclnde  also  tlie  name  of  the  coUaetor  and 
date  of  ecqalaitlon  of  tbe  collection. 

This  circular  was  sent  to  2^98  libraries.  In  preparing  the  retiirne 
for  publication  very  much  has,  of  course,  been  omitted,  and  perhsps 
aiore  mig^t  have  been  omitted  with  profit  It  seemed  better,  how- 
ever, to  err  on  the  side  of  inclosiTeness.  It  also  seemed  better  to  ar- 
range the  material  by  subject  matter  rather  than  by  place,  although 
this  plan  involved  more  editorial  labor. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  statistics,  like  others,  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  only  relatively  correct,  because  some  libraries, 
like  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  John  Crernr  I^ibrary,  are  grow- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  because  libraries  differ  more  or  less  in  their 
classification  of  books. 

The  editors  are  under  especial  obligations  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Rockwell, 
librarian  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  for  edit- 
ing the  chapter  descriptive  of  the  theological  collections. 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN 
AMERICAN  LIBRARIES. 


GENERAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  a  good  collection  of  practically  «11  important 
CDcyclopedlas  Iront  the  "  Speculam  Quadruplex "  of  Vincent  of  Beauvala 
(1173)  to  tbe  Isanes  of  td-day. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMBNTS. 

Ite  LlbrxTT  of  ConKreas,  WashlnEton,  D.  0.,  recelTes  the  pnbltcatlone  of  foreign 
OoTommentB  sent  in  ezctaanKe  for  the  publlcatlonH  of  tlie  United  States. 
It  bSB  over  300,000  voInmcB  of  dociimiffltB  of  Nations,  States,  and  mnnlcl- 
palltlea,  making  the  largest  collection  of  statistical  material  in  the  United 
States.  The  Library  of  Congress  receives  currently  70  official  gazettes. 
Its  eitenslTe  flies  of  bonnd  Tolnmes  Include  practically  complete  sets  of 
the  London  QazetCe  (166&)  and  the  Journal  OOlclel  de  la  Bepubliqae  Fran- 
calse,  with  its  predecessor,  the  MoiiEteur  (I789-). 

New  York  Public  Library  collection  of  public  documents  numbers  probably 
]GO,000  TOtumes,  of  which  some  40,000  relate  to  cities. 

Uirrard  DnlTersl^,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  foreign  documents, 
locindlng  British  docoments,  6,906  Tolomei,  and  Canadian  documents,  LOSS 
Tolomea. 

nie  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  contains  a  collection  of  over  101,000  official 
publications  of  the  Governments,  States,  provinces,  and  cities  of  the  world. 

WlMonsin  State  Historical  Society,  Uadlson,  contains  over  40,000  volumes.  In 
this  collection  are  a  complete  set  of  United  States  publications,  nearly 
complete  sets  for  all  the  States  and  Oie  leading  American  cities,  and 
tapldly  growing  sets  for  several  foreign  coontrles,  partlenlarty  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies. 

Tbe  John  Cierar  Library,  Chicago,  111.,  has  a  strong  collectioQ  of  public  docn- 
meats.  In  addition  to  the  United  States  documents  which  it  has  received 
as  a  designated  depository,  as  a  special  d^wsltory  for  publications  of  tbe 
Geological  Survey,  and  as  a  depository  of  an  acts  and  bills  since  1001,  it 
has  many  State  and  city  documents,  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  Farlia- 
mentsry  Papers  of  Canada,  a  very  full  set  of  those  of  the  Netherlands,  an 
unusual  collection  of  French  documents  of  the  IStta-lSth  caiturlee  on 
economic  subject^  and  many  serial  publications  of  Austria.  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  baa  a  considerable  collection  of 
ilocomeots  of  foreign  countries.  Including  an  extensive  collection  of  Bnglish 
GoTernment  publications,  000  volumes  of  French  legislative  documents,  and 
the  entire  proceedtngs  and  other  documents  of  tlie  Reiclutag  since  the 
founding  of  the  German  Empire. 

Tbt  Seattle  (Wash.)  Public  Library  acquired  by  purchase  In  1906  a  nearly 
complete  set  of  Canadian  public  documents.  f  oi^^olf^ 
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UNITED   STATEB  DOOnMBNTB. 

Tbe  llbraiy  of  tbe  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  DocomeDtB,  Washington.  D.  C 
contains  tbe  largest  collection  of  United  States  public  documents  in  tbe 
coontrj. 

Tbe  United  States  War  Department  library,  WaBblngtOD,  D.  C,  has  a  complete 
set  of  the  original  Journals  of  botli  Houses  of  Congrees  for  tbe  flnt  14 
Congresses.  It  bus  also  a  practically  complete  set  of  all  congressional  docu- 
ments and  reports  from  Uie  nfteenUi  Congress  to  date,  easily  accessible 
to  consalttng  students. 

Tale  University,  New  Heven,  Conn,,  bas  a  set  of  tbe  United  States  congre«donal 
documents  complete  since  182S  and  for  tbe  earlier  period  reasoiuiblj  foD, 
Including  about  126  volumes  for  the  flrst  14  Congresses. 

The  Boston  Atbenicum  bas  a  collection  of  ITT  Tolumes  of  early  United  States 
docnmoits  (Qrat  14  Congresses,  1789-1817).     . 

NEWSPAPERS. 

A  statement  of  tbe  dies  of  early  American  newspapers  to  be  found  tn  tbe 
^■rinclpal  libraries  wblch  specialise  In  such  material  le  given  in  American  nnot- 
popert  of  the  18tk  centurv.    Litt  of  flies  and  librariet  in  which  thev  may  he 
found.  Id  Arohivet  of  the  Slate  of  Hew  Jertey,  lit  leriet,  vol.  It,  eto, 
Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  over  35,000  volumes  of  newa- 
papers,  cbiedy  American.    Four  hundred  and  fifty  cnrrent  newspapers  ar« 
preserved  and  bonnd.    Tbe  collection  of  18tb-century  American  newspapers 
is  particularly  strong.    See  Check   fM  of  American  newspaper!  tn   |A« 
Library  of  Congress,  1601,  tSt  poffc*;  Check  list  of  foreign  newspapera  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  190i,  71  pages. 
Hie  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Man.,  baa  a  collection  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers  numbering  abont  8.000  volumes.    It  Is  especially  strong  In 
the  period  before  1820,  having  acquired  tbrough  the  gift  of  Isaiah  Ttaomaa, 
the  founder  of  the  society,  bis  collection  of  American  newspapers,  then  the 
largest  in  the  country.    Tbe  presait  plan  of  collecting  comprehends  acqalr- 
Ing  files  of  all  newspapers  throngh  the  period  of  the  CItII  War  and  pre- 
serving nearly  90  journals,  representing  various  sections  of  the  country,  aa 
currently  issoed.    The  collection  Is  briefly  described  in  tbe  Handbook  of 
the  society,  page  10,  and  Is  roughly  listed  In  tbe  U.  S.  Census  of  1880. 
The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  a  collection  of  T.lOl  volumes. 
Harvard  University  Library.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  newspapers 

numbering  4,136  volumes. 
The  Boston  Athensum  has  a  good  collection  of  flies  of  early  Boston  newspapers, 
comprising  100  volumes,  and  a  large  collection  of  periodicals.  Including  many 
rare  and  unique  examples  from  tbe  17th  and  ISth  centuries. 
Tbe  Essex  Institute.  Salem,  Mass..  has  a  collection  of  over  5,000  volnmea  of 
Massachusetts  newspapers.    This  Includes  1,04S  volumes  of  Essex  Cotinqr 
papers  and  abont  7S  volumes  printed  before  1780.    There  are  also  early  fliea 
of  Philadelphia  and  Washington  newspapers. 
The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Public  Library  has  a  large  collectloD  of  eastern  Uana* 
cfausette  newspapers.  '  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  volnmes  of  Baverblll 
newspapers  are  In  tbe  Haverhill  Public  Library.    The  Berkshire  Athenanm. 
Plttsfleld.  Mass..  has  a  collection  of  western  Massachusetts  newspapers  num- 
bering 474  volumes,  besides  D20  volumes  of  nonlocal  newspapers. 
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Oartaioutb  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  has  a  colleotian  nnmberlng  many  Uidu- 
HiuU  of  late  18tli  aod  early  Iftth  century  newspapers.  Ttale  collection  In 
MTongest  in  New  Hampablre,  Maaaacbusetts,  and  Vermont  papers. 

Tbe  Rhode  leland  Htetorical  Society,  Providence,  has  an  almost  complete  col- 
lection of  newspapers  pnbllsbed  in  tbe  State.  1762  to  date,  comprising  about 
5,000  Tolnmes. 

Tile  Univerafty,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  over  2,!KK)  volumes  of  newspapera. 

New  Xork  Pnbllc  Library  Is  rlcb  In  its  collection  of  early  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly those  published  In  New  Tark  City  before  1800.  Tbe  publications 
of  the  New  EuKland  press  and  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  press  are  also  well 
represented. 

Tb«  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Historical  Society  la  particularly  strong  In  American 
newspapers  printed  prior  to  1800, 

Tlie  New  York  (N.  T.)  Society  Library  bas  the  New  York  Gazette.  1726-1T29, 
printed  by  W.  Bradford.  Many  of  tbe  numbers  are  unique.  The  library 
is  strong  in  early  newspapers. 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  Dnlveralty  baa  a  substantial  collection  of  bound  newspapers. 
Including  several  hundred  volumes  of  17tb  and  IStta  century  European 
**  Dlarlea  "  and  similar  political  periodicals. 

Rutgers  College.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  probably  tbe  most  nearly  complete 
flies  of  local  uewspapers  in  existence. 

Tbe  Vlneland  (N.  J.)  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  has  a  collection  of 
the  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  of  Vlneland  from  tbe  first  Issue  of  tbe 
VlneUnd  Weekly,  In  1S6C,  to  tbe  present. 

Tbe  Historical  Society  of  Peansytvsnia,  Philadelphia,  bas  a  collection  of  New 
York  and  PhlladelphlB  newspapers  since  the  elgbteenth  century. 

The  library  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  1,430  volumes  of  Philadelphia  news- 
papers, beginning  with  the  earliest,  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  of  1719, 
etc  and  comprising  sets  of  Franklin's  Peansylvanla  OaieCte,  Bradford's 
Journal,  etc. 

Tlte  Wyoming  niatorlcal  and  Geological  Society,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  bas  1.200 
bonnd  rolomes  of  local  newspap«^ 

Tbe  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore,  bas  a  collection  of  American 
newspapers  dating  from  1728,  representing  80  titles  from  seven  cities 
In  Maryland  and  29  titles  from  other  States. 

Tbe  Virginia  State  IJbrary,  Richmond,  baa  1.091  bound  volumes  of  Virginia 
newspapers,  beginning  with  an  Incomplete  file  of  the  Virglnln  Gazette. 
Seieu  hundred  and  thirty-elgbt  of  these  are  Richmond  newspajiers  from 
iStH.  Especially  valuable  is  tbe  file- of  Richmond  newspapers,  1S60-1865, 
which  Is  more  nearly  complete  than  Is  any  other  library's. 

Tbe  Norfolk  <Va.)  Public  Library  contains  Norfolk  newspapers,  1802,  etc., 
comprising  362  volumes.  A  catalogue  of  these  Is  In  Its  annual  report, 
lOOS.  pages  16-24. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  8.  C.  contains  223  volumes  of  South  Carolina  news- 
papen.  covering  the  years  17S7--1S59. 

Tbe  Carnegie  Library  of  NHBhvllle,  Tenn.,  hfls  ROT  volumes  of  newspapers 
dating  from  1818.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  nearly  complete  file  In  the 
South. 

The  JUsoclntlon  Pnbllc  Library,  Mobile.  Ala.,  has  tbe  only  file  of  the  Mobile 
Dally  Register  from  1821  to  1909  (166  vola),  lacking  only  one-balf  year 
of  1664.    The  Register  Is  the  oldest  paper  in  Alabama. 

Texai  State  Library,  Austin,  has  1,000  volumes  and  University  of  Texas, 
Aaitlb,  has  25S  volumes  of  Texas  newspapers.  The  Houston  Lyceum  and 
Carnegie  Library  also  has  a  valuable  collection  of  the  State  nev 
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Western  Beserve  HIstorlcsI  Bocietf,  Clerelsnd,  Ohio,  ti  endearoriDg  to  Kcow 
complete  files  of  newspapers  publlsbed  In  the  Western  Reserve.  Aboat  60 
towns  are  represebted.  Unbroken  files  of  Cleveland  newspapen  cott8tltat<: 
tbe  strong  feature. 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Llbroir,  Cincinnati.  Oblo.  has  an  almost  complete 
collection  of  Cincinnati  newspapers  from  1799  to  tbe  present,  containing 
approximate!;  1.000  volumes. 

Grand  Baplds  (MIcb.)  Public  Library  bas  complete  files  of  nearly  all  tbe 
newspapers  publlsbed  In  Grand  Rapids  from  1841,  about  700  votume*. 

A  list  of  tbe  newspapers  of  Illinois,  wltb  nn  indicatlou  of  tbe  llbrnrles  In  wblcb 
tbey  may  be  found,  Is  given  In  Hewtpapen  and  PeHodicati  of  lUinaU,  18H- 
1879,  hy  F.  W.  Scott,  1910,  610  p.  (IllinoU  Bistorical  Liirarv.  Cottectiotu, 
V.  fl.) 

Newberry  Library,  Cbicngo.  bas  a  collection  of  American  newspapers  number- 
ing 2,020  volumes.  The  Chicago  Historical  Society  contains  about  700 
titles  of  Illinois  newspapers. 

Warren  County  Library  and  Reading  Room  Association,  Honmontb,  III.,  baa  a 
set  of  all  newspapers  that  have  been  pnbllabed  at  Monmontb.  numbering 
167  ToIume^  1S46-190S. 

Tbe  State  Historical  Society  of  Wtsconstn,  Madison,  bas  20,000  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers.  See  Annotated  Catalogue  of  }/eu:»paper  FUei  J898,  S7S  p. 
Of.  R.  O.  Thwaitet.  The  Oftto  Valley  Pren  {to  1813),  M  American  AnlUj. 
Soe.  Proc.  n.  *.  19:3Si-ea. 

Tbe  Library  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Soclet;,  Bt  Paul,  has  8.603  bound 
volumeB  of  newspapers.  Including  all  newspaperi>  published  In  MbmeMta 
since  1849.    It  receives  currently  426  Minnesota  newspapers. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Public  Library  lias  files  of  local  newspapers  dating  from 
1841,  comprising  323  volumes. 

Mlsaourl  State  Historical  Society,  Columbia,  bas  more  than  200  volnmee  pub- 
lished at  JetTerson  City.  It  recelvee  currently  700  HlMOurt  newspapers 
and  700  Missouri  periodicals. 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  bas  files  of  Mlssourt  and  niloola  newspapers  from 
1808  to  date,  especially  St.  Louis  newspapers.  See  Its  Mittouri  and  IHimtU 
neiotpapert,  1807-18S7,  chronoloffically  arranged.     St.  Lout*  1898,  p.  1-16. 

Tbe  Free  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  complete  seta  of 
flies  of  local  newspapers  dating  from  1845.  making  246  volumes  In  all. 

Kansaa  State  Historical  Society,  Topeks.  has  bound  sets  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  since  187D.  as  well  as  many  files  of  earlier  date.  Including  the 
coujplete  flies  of  the  Leaventonrtii  Uerald  and  Herald  nf  Freetotn,  Iaw- 
rence,  tbe  leading  exponents  of  the  proslavery  and  free-State  Issues, 
1854-18S9.  The  total  Is  24,163  bound  volumes,  mnnlng  from  1864  to  1909. 
and  represmtlng  841  publications  ftom  all  of  tbe  lOB  counties  of  EansKs, 
as  well  as  11,430  volumes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  publtsbed  outside 
the  State.  In  all,  these  publications  represent  64  places  In  the  United 
States,  Including  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  and  12  foreign 
places.    Tbe  list  Is  found  in  Its  Report,  1908,  pages  170-266. 

Montana  Historical  and  Mlscellaaeous  Library,  Helena,  ctmtalns  practically 
complete  tiles  of  all  Moutana  newspapers  from  the  first  paper  publlsbed 
In  the  State  (August,  1864)  to  tbe  present 

Tbe  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  has  about  4,300  volamea  of  local 
newspapers.  Including  complete  flies  of  the  first  papers  publlsbed  Id  tbe 
State. 
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nie  Loa  AoselM  (Cal.)  PnbUc  Llbrnr?  has  as  a  permAnenl  loan  froin  tl)c 
Hlatorlcml  Society  of  Southern  C&llfomla  «  file  of  soutbeni  California 
newapapen  comprising  100  volumea.  Tbls  la  aald  to  be  the  largest  In 
existence;  It  contains  the  only  known  flie  of  earliest  Loa  Angeles  papers,  be- 
ginning with  the  Southern  Callfornlau  In  1S54. 

Pratt  Inatltute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  haa  aa  u  deposited  collection  the  Edwin  Hadl«y 
Smltb  collection  of  amateur  JonrQalism,  consisting  of  27,000  amateur  papers 
and  profeMlonal  cllpplnga  boond  tn  207  volames,  of  which  234  volumea 
(24,004  iBsnee)  are  American,  covering  the  years  1845-1907;  2S  volumes 
(I.5S0  different  Issnes)  are  foreign,  covering  the  years  1871-1907  for  Can- 
B<J«,  Central  America,  England,  France,  Ireland.  Philippine  Islands.  Por- 
tugal, Scotland,  South  Africa,  and  Wales;  and  8  volumea  are  made  up  of 
],1B0  clippings  from  professional  papers  and  mngnzlDes  from  1S07  to  1900,  In 
America.  Australia,  Canada,  England,  and  Scotland.  There  la  slao  a  com- 
plete die  of  The  National  Amateur  (]87fr-189S)  bound  In  3  volumes,  and 
In  addition  to  tbe  periodical  material  a  collection  of  000  amateur  books, 
histories,  directories,  constitutions,  playa,  etc.  . 

DIRBCT0RIB5. 

Tbe  LIbrarj  of  Congress,  Wasbington,  D.  C,  through  copyright,  baa  acquired 
■n  extensive  collection  of  the  directories  ot  American  cities,  etc..  and  baa 
purchased  numerous  directories  for  the  period  before  ISTO,  when  the 
r>re«ent  copyright  lawa  went  into  effect  In  1910  the  collection  numbered ; 
Olty  sod  SUte  directories  (United  States),  9,300;  social  dlrectorlea  (United 
SUtee),  778;  trade  directories  (United  States),  4,500;  trade  directories 
(foreign),  190;  total,  14,760. 

Basex  Inatltate  Llhrary,  Salem.  Mas^,  contains  4.028  volumea  of  directories. 
The  collection  la  atrongest  tn  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States,  and 
iDcludea  many  early  Issues. 

Tbe  8am[ison  A  Murdock  Co.,  246  Sumner  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  about 
4,000  Tolnmee  of  city  and  town  directories  published  In  tbe  United  States 
(rom  1785  to  1910. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can dtrectoriee  numbering  about  2,700  volumes. 

Tbe  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  has  about  1,100  American 
directories. 

Tbe  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  haa  a  colIecUon  of  about  1,500 
directories  of  various  American  towna  and  cities. 

ALMANACS. 

The  Library  of  Congrees,  Washington,  D.  C.,  haa  a  collection  of  almanacs  of 
over  7,200  volomea.  Tbe  American  almanacs  Issued  before  1800  number 
1.200  volnmes;  after  1800,  4,500  volnmee.  Foreign  almanacs  number  over 
Ijsno  volumea.  See  Preliminary  Check  LUt  ot  American  Almanac*,  1639- 
1800.  by  H.  A.  Uorriion,  1907.    160  p. 

Tbe  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Hasa.,  haa  a  collection  of 
American  almanace  nnmberlng  over  5,000  separate  issnes. 

Hie  Ehsex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  American  almanacs 
nnmt>erlng  about  3,500  volumes,  800  of  which  are  before  1800. 

Tfae  Bbode  lalaod  Historical  Society.  Providence,  has  1.200  American  almanacs, 
moatly  of  the  period  from  1800  to  1860,  and  practically  complete  aa  regards 
Rhode  Island  iaanea. 
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Tlw  Coimectlcut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  has  ttie  bust  coJlectlon  of  18tb 
centuiy  almanacB  printed  In  Connecticut  The  collection  comprises  about 
17S  issuee. 

Tile  New  Loudon  (Conn.)  Public  Library  bae  113  ODmbere  of  New  London 
almanacs,  more  tlian  half  of  which  are  of  the  IStb  and  flrst  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

The  New  Xork  Public  Library  has  a  good  collection  of  American  alnumscs  of 
the  18th  and  IDtb  centuries,  EnKilsb  almanacs  of  the  ITth  and  IStb  cen- 
turies, and  French  almanacs  of  the  19tb  century,  nnmbertng  in  all  about 
2,500  titles.  These  include  the  Eraser  collection,  presented  to  the  library  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  and  a  dbllectlon  of  early  E^llsb  almanacs  presented 
by  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  See  XAat  of  almanact,  ephemeridei,  etc- 
and  of  the  works  relating  to  the  calendar,  in  Ike  New  York  PuNic  Library. 
(In  New)  York  Public  Library.  Bulletin  7:  SiS~ZST,  28X^01.  Jvly-A*B*»t. 
1903.) 

INCUNABULA. 
Collecdoiu  Arranged  AccardinB  to  Apparent  SIz«. 

Harvard  University,  Cambrtdge.  Mass.,  has  about  900  Incunabula,  represent- 
ing over  200  presHes.  togetlier  with  a  remarkably  long  series  of  Aldlnea. 

The  Ann  Mary  Brown  Memorial,  Providence,  E.  I.,  contains  a  collection  of 
530  volumes — said  to  be  one  of  the  most  nenrly  complete  In  the  world — of 
books  from  the  first  European  presses.  The  collection  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  progress  of  printing  with  movable  metal  type 
through  the  first  half  century  of  the  existence  of  this  Invwtlon,  as  well 
as  of  Illustrating  the  early  history  of  wood  engraving.  It  Includes  160 
boohs  from  the  possible  238  presses  set  up  before  1501,  and  Is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  countries.  See  A.  IF.  Pollard,  Catalogue  of  bookt,  ntoatty 
from  the  prc.a*e»  of  the  flrat  priittera,  collected  by  Ru»h  C.  Hawklnt,  and 
deposited  in  the  Ann  Mary  Brown  Uemorial,  at  Providence.  Omford  Vnt' 
vertitii  Prea«,  1910. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  a  collection  numbering  about  BOO  vol- 
umes and  representing  over  300  different  printing  presses. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  acquired  In  1888  the  library  of  Leander 
Van  Ess,  consisting  of  430  Incunabula  from  1469  to  1510.  For  many  years 
this  was  the  most  Important  collection  in  the  United  States. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  owns  about  400  volumes  of 
incunabula. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  about  SQO  Incunabula,  together  with  IS 
block  books  of  tbe  IStb  and  lOth  centnrlea  Its  early  printed  books  include 
160  Aidlnes  and  10  Cantons. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  has  a  collection  of  204  incunabula,  cbledj 
from  the  collections  of  ex-Presldent  Andrew  D.  White  end  Prof.  Wtltavd 
FIske.  the  latter  consisting  mainly  of  editions  of  Dante  and  Petrardi. 

Princeton  University,  New  Jersey,  has  a  collection  of  172  Incunabnla. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  has  a  collection  of  136  Incunabnla. 

General  Theological  Seminary  Library.  New  York,  possesses  128  IncnnabolB. 
Of  these  92  are  In  its  collection  of  Latin  Bibles  described  elsewhere. 

The  Groller  Club,  New  York,  has  the  Bruce  collection  of  Inctmabola,  collected 
and  bequeathed  to  the  club  by  George  and  David  Wolfe  Bmce.  This  col- 
lection contains  80  Incunabula,  collected  with  special  reference  to  tta« 
allusions  to  the  invention  of  printing  found  in  many  of  them.  See  A 
Description  of  the  Early  Printed  Book*  Owned  by  the  Orolier  Club.    18BS. 
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Joba  Carter  Brown  librarr,  Providence,  B.  I.,  bas  a  collection  of  326  worlcs 

ftvm  tbe  AlOlne  pieeset. 
Caxtotu  owned  by  American  collectors  were  listed  In  an  article  In  tlie  Pitft- 

Ii«A«r'f  WeelOv  (70  :  1306)  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sun,  Novembtf 

4,190e. 
Jewlali  Tbeologlcal  Seminary,  New  York,  luui  C7  oat  of  tbe  kaown  101  Hebrew 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Oolombla  DnlverBlty  Library,  New  York,  bas  a  collection  on  phlloBophT,  num- 
bering 11,149  volumes,  including  a  Kant  collection  of  1.500  volumes. 

Harvard  UolverBlty  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bas  a  collection  nombertng 
11,068  voluniea,  Including  tbe  Bcbelllng  collection,  made  by  Prof.  Royce,  at 
in  books  and  pempblets.  first  editions  of  most  of  tbe  pbllosopher's  writ- 
ings, and  many  volumes  of  contanporary  criticism. 

In  tbe  New  York  Public  Library,  tbe  collectloQ  of  works  by  and  relating  to 
Splnosa,  comprising  250  volumes.  Is  probably  tbe  most  important  single 
poop.  A  list  of  works  In  tbe  New  York  Public  Llbraiy  relating  to  pbilos- 
opby  was  printed  In  Its  Bulletin  It:  W-W.  iei-S16  (1908). 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  bas  a  collection  of  scboiaatlc  pbilosoptay  contain- 
ing 4,TG0  volumes. 

JoliDB  Hoiddns  University  library,  Baltimore,  Md.,  bas  a  collection  of  medieval 
pbUosoptiy  and  acbolastlc  divinity  wbicb  contains  800  volumes,  many 
rare,  bougbt  of  the  collector,  Prof.  C.  8.  Pierce,  in  1881. 

Cornell  University,  Itbaca,  N.  Y.,  bas  a  large  Plato  collection,  a  Kant  collec- 
tion numbering  434  volumes,  and  a  Spinoza  collection  made  by  ex-Presldent 
Andr«w  D.  White,  originally  containing  436  volumes,  but  since  incrcssed 
by  purchases  to  62S  volumes.  All  editions  of  Spinoza's  works  are  Included, 
bnt  tbe  larger  part  of  tbe  collection  consists  of  conun^tarles  and  contro- 
versial writings  on  Spbiosa's  philosophy.  There  Is  also  a  nearly  complete 
series  of  portraits  of  Spinosa.  This  Is  probably  tbe  largest  collectlcm  of 
Spinoza  lltwature  in  eilsteace. 

ETHICS. 

The  Otmegie  Library,  of  Pittsburgh,  bas  tbe  J.  B.  Scbwnrtz  collection  o(  books 
on  etbica  comprising  1,100  volumes.  Tbe  aim  of  the  library  Is  to  purchase 
all  books  of  value  on  tbls  subject 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Colambla  University,  New  York,  has  a  coUecHon  on  psychology  of  2,S26  volumes. 
...OCCULT  SCIENCES. 

Tbe  Library  of  tbe  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
o{  Freemasonry,  Washington,  D.  C,  bas  a  collection  of  aboat  1,000  volumes 
OD  occult  and  allied  subjects. 

The  New  York  <N.  Y.)  Society  Library  acquired  from  the  library  of  John 
Wlntbrop,  first  governor  of  Connecticut,  260  volumes,  chiefly  In  Latin,  on 
alcbemy,  magic,  and  tbe  Bodcruclans.    See  Its  OattUogue,  1850,  p.  491-605. 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library  bas  tbe  S.  R.  Ellison  collection  on  natural  magic 
«ad  prestldiglUtlon,  of  664  volumes  and  43S  pamphlets. 
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8L  LoulB  Mercantile  Ubnrj  Anodatloa  b&s  a  coUccUoa  of  about  300  booka 
OD  alcbemy,  mofltly  in  EDglisti,  Inclndtng  tbe  collecUon  made  by  tbe  late 
Ma].  Gen.  Btlian  Allen  Hltchoock. 

Harvard  UnlverBlty,  Cambridge,  Haas.,  baa  201  TOlumeB  on  alcbemy  wDd  SS 
on  Bstrologf. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

Cornell  Unlvergl^,  lOiacB,  N.  Y.,  baa  In  the  White  Historical  Library  a  col- 
lection of  about  1,600  volumes  and  pampblets,  and  about  60  manuBcrlpta 
on  witchcraft  and  dlaboUem. 

A  list  of  books  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  aa  witchcraft  In  the  United 
States  was  printed  la  Its  BuU«tia,  IS:  658-675. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  haa  a  collection  of  2S0  voliimea  on 
witchcraft 

THEOLOGY. 

Union  Tbeolotrlcal  Seminar;,  New  Yoi^,  acqnlred  In  1838  the  library  of 
Leander  Van  Ess.  consisting  of  over  13,000  volumes,  Including  430  In- 
cunabula, from  1469  to  IBIO;  1,246  titles  of  Reformation  literature,,  lo 
original  editions;  87  manuecripts,  4,200  volumes  In  church  history,  patrls- 
ticB,  canon  law,  etc.;  about  200  editions  of  the  Ynlgate  and  of  German 
Bibles.  It  possesses  a  complete  set,  comprising  over  400  nambers,  ef  tbe 
theses  of  the  Faculty  Ubre  de  TbSologle  Protestante  de  Paris,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  theses  published  at  German  universities  from  tbe  17tb 
century  on.  Tbe  seminary  subscribes  to  the  leading  theological  and  literary 
periodicals  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  to  tbe 
number  of  about  12S.  Its  flies  were  described  In  I90C  in  the  lAat  of 
PeriodicaJa  in  tite  Netc  York  Public  Library,  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Union  Theological  Bcminary  Relafing  to  Religion,  Theology,  and 
Church  History,  Netc  York  Public  Library  Buttetin  9:9S1,  50-78. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  haa  the  library  of  Prof.  O,  C.  F.  LOcke. 
of  GOttlngen.  numbering  4,000  volumes.  This  was  acquired  in  1866.  It 
also  has  the  collection  of  works  on  doctrlnsi  theology  and  ritualism,  pre- 
sented by  John  Harvey  Treat  A  catalogue  of  the  latter,  preiwred  by 
Mr.  W.  C  Lane,  waa  published  in  1889  (29  p.)  as  Harvard  University 
Library  Bibliographical  Contributions  No.  36. 

In  1847  Andover  Tbeolt^lcal  Seminary.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  received  the  very 
valuable  theological  portion  of  the  library  of  the  Bev.  John  Codnaan, 
D.  D.,  of  Dorchester,  comprising  1,260  volumes. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  received  la  1860  by  bequest  the  library  of  Bev. 
Theodore  Paricer,  comprlaing  12,601  volumes  and  4,617  pamphlets. 

The  Corttrregational  Library,  Boston,  contains  tbe  library  of  tbe  late  Ber. 
William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  numbering  6,000  volumes.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  theology  and  history,  and  has  unique  value  for  early  Bn^lsb 
history. 

Tlie  Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library,  MadlEion,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  of 
local  chui-cb  papers  Including  over  lO.OOO  numbers. 

Tbe  Maryland  Diocesan  Library  (Episcopal),  Baltimore,  Hd.,  nurabera  80,000 
volumes,  Ittclnding  the  famous  theological  library  of  the  Isle  Blsbop 
W.  R.  Wbittingham  (died  1870),  and  the  theological  collection  of  the  Ute 
Bev.  E.  A.  Datrymple,  of  Baltimore 
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Wtke  Foreat  Con^a  Ubrarjr,  Nortli  CaroltDa.  acqnlred  io  1887  b;  girt  tbe 

Ilbnt7  of  Bev.  Tbomaa  B.  Skinner,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  containing  2.000 

volumea  on  theological  anbjecta,  tbe  moat  valuable  of  whicb  are  tbe  Ebig- 

llata  translations  of  tbe  cburcb  fatbera. 
Atlanta  Ttieologlcal  Seminar;,  Georgia,  contains  tbe  llbrar;  of  tbe  Rer.  Prof. 

Cbarles  H.  Mead.  D.  D. 
Berkeley  DlTtnlt;  Scbool,  MIddletovn,  Conn.,  bas  a  part  of  tbe  library  of  tbe 

late  tter.  Samoel  Farmar  Jams  (died  1861),  (be  library  of  tbe  late  Rev. 

Tbonuui  Wlutbrop  Colt  (died  1886),  and  tbe  library  of  tbe  late  Hev.  Dr. 

Jobn  Williams  (died  1899). 
Uonnt  St.  Clement  College,  De  Soto,  Mo.,  tias  about  600  volntnea  of  tbeology  of 

tbe  16tb  and  17tb  centuries.  Including  rare  books  and  many  witb  manu- 

script  notes, 

BXEOBTICAL  THEOLOOT. 

GENERAL    OOLLECTIONB,    INCLUDINQ    IXTTB,    00MMBNTABIB8,    ETC. 

Colon  Theological  Seminary.  New  York,  bas  a  large  collection  of  exegetlcal 
tbeology,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catbollc,  wblcb  Includes,  bealdes 
facsimiles,  texts,  and  versions,  numerous  works  on  textual  and  blstorlcal 
crltlctisn,  and  printed  commeotsrles  from  tbe  16tb  century  on. 

Tbe  library  of  ttie  Jewish  Tbeologfcal  Seminary  of  America,  New  Zork,  contains 
the  collections  of  tbe  late  Dr.  D.  Cassell  and  of  Herr  Halberetam,  com- 
prising 6,000  TOlnmes.  Tbeae  were  presented  In  1903  by  tbe  Hon.  Mayer 
Sulsberget.  It  also  received  In  1911  by  gift  from  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Schlff 
tbe  library  of  the  late  ProL  H.  Eautzscb,  of  Halle,  numbering  4.600 
volumes. 

Dlvbilty  Scbool  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass..  acquired  in  1886 
from  tbe  library  of  Prof.  Esra  Abbot  3,834  volumea  and  781  pamphlets 
relattQg  largely  to  tbe  New  Testament,  and  Including  material  used  In 
editing  the  American  revised  version  of  tbe  New  Testament;  In  1902  It  also 
acquired  from  the  library  of  J.  H.  Thayer  1.407  ToluineB  and  1,063  pam- 
plilets  rtiating  largely  to  tbe  New  Testament,  and  Including  a  large 
amount  of  material  used  In  editing  tbe  American  revised  version  of  the 
New  Tcstammt. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  contains  4,800  volumes 
clasaifled  under  the  bead  of  Scriptures. 

Woodstock  CoDege,  Maryland,  has  4.000  yolumes  on  Bible  study. 

Sprlngfleld  (Hsss.)  City  Library  has  3,130  volumes  of  exegeses  (Bible,  etc.) 
as  part  of  tbe  Caroline  A.  Rice  department  of  theology. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  of  com- 
mentaries on  tbe  Bible  numbering  2.901  volumes;  concordances,  S3  vol- 
umes; harmonies  of  the  Qospels,  70  volumes;  books  on  the  Revelation  of 
St  Jobn.  169  volumes;  Urea  of  Jesus  Christ,  43S  volumes ;  lives  of  St  Paul, 
88  volumes. 

The  library  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  2.800 
voIuhhs  and  SCO  pamphlets  of  Uie  library  of  tbe  late  Prof.  William  Henry 
Ore«i.  bequeathed  by  him,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  works  on  Old  Testa- 
ment langoage  and  literature. 

StwbetTj  Library.  Chicago.  111.,  haa  2.036  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  tbe  Bible. 
Inclodlng  edldona.  tranalatlons,  and  commentaries. 

Rlggs  Memorial  Library.  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  baa  2^69 
volumes  and  100  pamphlets  of  exegetlcal  tbeology.  Including  editions  of 
tba  Bible. 
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St  Anscliu's  Librai?.  St  Melarad.  Ind..  ban  about  2,000  volumeB  of  e 

and  tejtB,  IncludiDg  various  old  and  new,  critlcnl  and  popular  edlClons  from 
about  l&OO  till  tbe  present  time,  In  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  modem 
languages. 

Weetem  Tbeological  Seminary,  Chicago,  contains  about  1,500  volumes  t>eariDK 
on  tbe  exegesis  of  tlie  Old  Testament 

Bnckuell  Library,  Crozer  Tbeologfcal  Seminary.  Cbeater,  Pa.,  possesBes  1.000 
volumes  of  New  TeBtameot  texts,  textual  criticisms,  and  works  on  New 
Testament  exegesis,  Including  facsimiles  of  the  great  uncials  and  all  tbe 
Important  edlClons  of  the  printed  text 

Oberlln  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  received  In  1908-9  from  the  library  at  Prof. 
J.  Henry  Thayer  more  than  1.000  volumes  on  tbe  history  and  study  of  Uie 
New  Testament 


University  of  Chicago  has  the  Colwell  Library,  a  collection  of  Bibles  contalnlni 
about  8,000  volumes  made  for  the  American  Bible  Union  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Conant  while  working  on  the  American  revised  version.  This  Is  generally 
regarded  as  the  Quest  translation  collection  known ;  it  includes  tbe  eutlre 
German  series,  tbe  ancestor  of  the  Lutheran  Bible,  as.  well  as  tbe  Kngllsh 
series,  tbe  ancestor  of  tbe  King  Jnmes  version.  It  includes  also  many  rare 
editions  of  early  Hebrew  and  Greek  classics.  Some  of  the  more  valuable 
editions  In  the  collection  were  secured  at  the  sale  of  the  Van  Voorst  library 
at  Amsterdam. 

The  New  Yorlc  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  Bibles  amounting  to  about 
8,000  volumes.  lis  strength  lies  In  English  Bibles  before  ITOO,  In  the  early 
copies  of  the  Bible  turned  out  by  the  pioneer  presses  from  tbe  time  of 
Gutenberg  on,  and  In  thope  Bibles  and  parts  of  Bibles  In  less  familiar 
tongues  which  ore  Included  In  the  collection  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
deposited  with  tbe  New  York  Public  Library  in  1806. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worces  er.  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  Biblee 
numbering  1,100  volumes,  wblcb  is  especially  strong  Id  the  earlier  editions. 

Hartford  (Coun.)  Theological  Seminary,  has  a  good  collection  of  Bibles,  In- 
cluding a  complete  set  of  tbe  great  Polyglots,  many  Greek  and  Latin 
editions,  and  many  versions  of  tbe  New  Testament;  it  Is  especially  strong 
In  mIsBlonary  versions, 

Tbe  Congregational  Library.  Boston,  has  a  collection  of  Bibles  nambering  000 
volumes.    This  collection  is  divided  aa  follows: 

(1)  The  Pratt  Collection  of  Bibles  and  other  Sacred  Literature  of  400 
volumes  given  by  S.  B.  Pratt  in  1890.  The  Pratt  Collection  Includes:  (a) 
Bibles  and  parts  In  foreign  languages.  156  volumes;  (b)  English  Bibles  and 
parts,  135  volumes;  (c)  "Chained  Bible"  (circa  1480),  4  volumes  folio;  (((> 
tbe  Bible  of  other  lands.  Psalm  Books,  with  Uludu  and  Buddhist  manuscripts, 
etc.,  and  Scripture  rolls  and  manuscripts. 

(2)  Bibles  outside  the  Pratt  Collection  nomberlng  GOO  volomea.  These  In- 
clude Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  Greek  Codices,  and  versions,  Eingllsh  and 
foreign. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  of  Blblea 

numbering  894  volames. 
General  Theological  Library,   Boston,  has  a  collection  of  BIblea  Qumbeiing 

about  400  volumes,  Including  some  rare  16tb  century  Latin  Bibles. 
Alma  College  Library,  Michigan,  bns  New  Testaments  written  In  50.  and  Old 

Testuiiicnls  written  In  16  various  languages  and  tongues,  botb  ancient  and 

modem. 
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ne  Oeneral  Tbeologlcal  Semlnarr  Ubnir.  New  Tork,  N.  T..  acqiilred  In  18SS 
the  Ooplnser  collection  of  Latin  Bibles,  cooUlnlDc  566  editions  In  1,450 
Tolames— more  than  tbe  editions  of  tbe  Latin  text  In  eltlier  tbe  British 
Unseam  or  BIbliotbeque  Nstlonale.  Tbis  collection  bss  been  kept  np. 
AmoDS  Its  notable  additions  are  a  Gntenberg  Bible  (1460-1450)  and  the 
lint  dated  Bible  (1462).  A  special  featare  of  tbe  collection  la  tbe  nnm- 
twr  of  nnlque  copies  and  of  nnlqne  copies  Is  good  preeerrailon.  An  edition 
of  148S  and  another  of  1618  are  among  tbe  former,  and  anxxiK  tbe  latter 
Is  a  perfect  copj  of  Oie  unldentlfled  edition  of  1491.  of  wblcb  only  tbree 
other  copies  are  known:  One  In  tbe  Britlsta  Huaenm  and  two  In  the 
Bodleian  (all  Imperfect),  and  alao  a  complete  copy  of  tbe  famous  Antwerp 
Pt^nlot.  of  which  tbere  are  alx  Imperfect  copies  In  the  British  Hnseum. 
The  library  alao  Inclndae  an  almost  complete  set  of  Ooberger  editions  from 
tbe  flrst  of  14T5  to  those  of  tbe  16tb  cmtorr,  as  well  as  a  perfect  Polyglot 
of  Hntter.  Other  tare  editions  comprise  the  Beynsburcb  edition  of  1478, 
Qw  Zalner  edlUon  of  1480,  the  Belnbard  edition  of  1488,  tbe  Scot  edition 
of  14S&,  tbe  flrst  Bacon  edition  of  1606.  tbe  flrst  Vostre  edlUon  of  1612, 
tbe  Venice  edltloa  of  1619  (wblcb  contained  the  flrst  metal  eDBraTlnge), 
tbe  Cralander  edition  of  1626,  and  an  nnlqne  l^tln  translation  of  tbe  Sep- 
tnaglnt;  tbe  flrst  edition  in  which  (be  verses  were  numbered  known  as  tbe 
Ant  de  By  of  1626,  tbe  Step&en  edition  of  1628,  Quenel's  Cologne  edition 
of  1639,  and  tbe  rare  edition  of  Peypns  of  1630  with  77  engravlnKa  by  Hans 
Bprlnglnklee  and  others,  of  wblcb  no  other  copy  can  be  fonnd  In  the  three 
treat  llbrarlea  of  BngUnd  or  tbe  BlbUotbCque  Natlonale  of  Paris.  Other 
Important  editions  In  tbe  collection  are  Munsler's  translation  from  tbe 
BArew  of  1634,  tbe  nre  flrst  edition  of  Clarins  of  1613,  In  wblcb  he  cor- 
tected  tbe  text  In  3,000  places;  the  original  Zurich  edition  of  1643;  the 
Hentetklns  Bible  of  1M7,  Castallo'e  translatloD,  published  in  1601  and 
dedicated  to  Edward  VI;  tbe  first  London  edition  of  1580;  the  Roman  edl- 
tlou  of  1083,  and  copies  of  all  tbe  other  16tb  century  editions  known. 
Among  the  editions  of  tbe  17tb  century  are  tbe  eigbt  volume  Paris  edition 
of  1642,  which  was  printed  for  tbe  King  of  France;  the  Biblla  Magna  of 
1643,  aod  tbe  BIblla  Maxima  of  1660,  the  former  in  five,  tbe  latter  In  IS 
folio  rolmnes. 

nt  library  ol  tbe  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  Xork.  con- 
tains 1,400  Tolumes  of  Hebrew  Bibles,  13  of  tbem  printed  before  1600;  a 
parchment  copy  of  the  Complut«iBtan  Polyglot,  and  one  of  the  few  copies 
known  of  tbe  Spanlsb  translation  of  tbe  PsBlms  printed  in  Ferrara  In  1663. 

rnlMi  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  over  700  editions  of  tbe  Greek 
Testament 

Divinity  Sclioot  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bas  a  collection  of 
Greek  Teetamenta  numbering  about  380  volumes, 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

OENEBAL. 

R1b>  Memorial  Library,  GeorRetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C  has  6.304 
rolamee  and  920  pamphlets  on  church  history,  general,  national,  and  local, 
including  haglography  or  Christian  biography.  It  received  In  ISOT  tbe 
collection  of  Cardinal  Stelnbuber,  cotttalning  authentic  acts  of  those  cancm- 
tied  and  beetlfled  In  the  second  half  of  tbe  lOtb  century. 

Bocknell  Library,  Crocer  Theological  Seminary,  (tester.  Fa.,  has  more  than 
0.000  roluioes  on  church  history,  the  collection  being  especially  ricb  In 
source  collections. 
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16  8PB0IAI.  COLLBCTIOVB  IN  AHEBIO&N  LIBRABtBa. 

Bocheattt  niaohislcal  Semtnair,  New  York,  ncqalnd  In  1808  tin  Ubtur  of 
Ai^iiBt  Nfluider,  b^  tbe  gift  o£  Hon.  Bosw^  Bnrrowi^  of  Albion.  N.  Y. 
Tbe  collection  contains  4,600  Tolnmw  rtinUng  to  church  hlatory,  covM-Ing 
Uie  subject  In  gmerel,  &oni  the  earlr  church  to  the  middle  of  tlie  19th 
century. 

Ihtlon  Theological  Seminary,  New  Toik,  purchased  tn  188B  In  tbe  Ubnr;  of 
Leander  Van  Ebb  4,209  Tolumen  In  church  history,  patrlstics,  canon  law,  etc 
Bxtendve  additions  have  been  made  &om  the  libraries  of  studeota  of  diurcli 
history  such  as  Prof.  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock.  PhUlp  Schaff.  Bkra  H.  Gillett 
nnd  Samuel  Hacauley  Jackson. 

Andorer  Theological  Seminary,  Oambrldge,  Uass.,  pnrchneed  about  1S6S  the 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  C  W.  Nlednn,  prtrfwaor  of  church  history  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  There  wn«  ovw  4,000  YOlumtt,  Including  many  rare 
and  curious  books. 

The  New  Xork  Public  Ltbraiy  acquired  in  1S9S  a  collection  of  2,700  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  chloOy  to  Uie  history  of  rellgioos  sects  and  orgnnin- 
tlons,  Including  espednlly  matter*  relating  to  the  Jansmlsts,  Jesuits,  and 
Baptists,  nie  collection  was  purchased  at  Qie  sale  of  the  library  of  Oie 
Ute  Rev.  W.  R.   WUllama 

St  Anertin's  Library,  St.  Helnrad,  Ind.,  has  about  2JB00  volumes  on  cbnreh 
history. 

FERIOOB :  nU  BAXLT  OUUBCH. 

Harvard  tTnlvnrslly,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  the  Treat  collectlan  on  the  cmt«- 
combs  and  Christian  antlqaltlee  of  Italy,  comprMng  SOB  volumes.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  make  (he  collection  complete; 

Sprlngfleld  (Mass.)  dty  Library  has  2,211  volumes  on  church  history,  general 
and  denominational,  which  forms  part  of  the  Caroline  L.  Bice  deiMrtmKit 
of  theology. 

Maryland  Dloceaan  Library  (Bplscopel),  Baltimore,  baa  1,600  volumes  of 
church  history,  Including  2S0  volumes  on  the  history  of  Qie  councils,  460 
on  the  Reformation,  and  abont  400  relating  to  the  Church  of  Etagland  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  of  tlie 
docaaeDts  of  churches  other  than  Methodist,  Dumb^ng  approzlmat^r 
1,000  volumes  and  26,000  pamphlets. 

THK   RZFOSMATIOR. 

Haverford  Collie,  Pennsylvania,  acquired  in  1880  the  library  of  the  late 
Prof.  Gustav  Baur,  of  Lelpslg,  containing  7,000  volumes,  of  which  about 
4,000  volumes  are  on  Historical  and  dogmatic  theology,  particularly  relating 
to  the  Reformation  period. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  In  the  Wtilte  Historical  Library  a  col- 
lection on  the  Protestant  Reformstton  and  Its  foremnnere;  which  nnmbered 
1,600  volumes  in  1887  and  has  since  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  collection 
is  especially  strong  In  contemporary  impressions  of  tbe  writings  of  tlw 
principal  reformers,  though  the  section  on  Luther  ts  less  Important  than 
tbe  Lntbersna  collection  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  There  Is 
besides  a  collection  of  241  portraits  of  the  reformers.  See  CaMoffue  of  thm 
HUtortoal  Ubrary  of  AfwlreK  Dickton  While.  Vol.  J,  Ih9  FnitmlMt  Ref- 
omtattoH  and  Iti  Forerwmert.    Itkaoa.    TJte  ^Mteerfay  PTtt$.    18SS.    JOS  p. 
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Id  tABtton  to  the  collection  tm  Oie  Fniteataat  BefOnnatlon,  Uie  WUte  His- 
tatieal  Ubrsry  tnclndM  Hrenl  other  collectloiiB  relattns  to  cbnrcb  hlstorj. 
BqMdAllj  to  be  noted  mie:  (1)  A  coUectton  on  the  hlttoTT  of  niperttlttaa 
tad  peraecntlon,  Iscladlns  atmnt  ISO  volnmea  on  the  torture;  (2)  e  growlnc 
eoUecUoB  on  the  rlM  of  toleruiee;  (8)  a  inull  coUectloa  on  rrtt  Paolo 
SatpL 

Hiitted  neeloglcal  Seminary,  Hartford,  Oonn.,  haa  2,000  TOlamea  of  Lather- 
ana,  nM«tl7  pnrchaaed  of  Beck,  In  NordlliiKen,  In  1SS8.  (See  Seat,  0.  U., 
BiUiotMeoa  iMthenna  .  .  .  VorHmgtH,  1S8S.  IBS  p.  The  seminary  poe- 
aeaaea  alao  a  Schwnckfeldt  collecUon  of  about  1,000  Tolnmes,  collected  for 
Pnf.  Hartianft's  edlUoo  of  the  works  of  SchwouAleldt 

ITbIiki  Theological  Semlnarr,  New  Tork,  in  1838  parchaeed,  In  the  library  oC 
Tan  Km,  1,246  nnmbers  of  Refoimatlon  literature  In  original 
1,  dealing  cbl^y  with  the  eariler  phasea  of  the  Lntlieran  more- 
meot.  Id  1901  the  Bev.  Prof.  Bamael  Macaoley  Jackeon,  D.  D.,  Ui.  D., 
prteentaJ  an  almost  ezhanetlre  collection  relating  to  Zwlngli  and  the 
Beformatlon  at  Zurich.  Becent  pnrchaeea  hidnde  many  pamphlete  of 
Hartbi  Bnca  and  a  maae  of  material  on  polanlca  and  on  Iraiic  more- 
See  aUo  Chnrch  History,  DenomlnatlooB  (Baptlat,  Latherana). 

OHUBCH  HISTOBT  BT  OOUVTBOB. 


VtAm  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  a  collection  of  books  on  church 
and  atate  in  lYance,  1870-1907. 


Cnion  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork.  poeeetaea  In  the  HcAlpIn  collecUoD 
of  British  theology  and  histoTy  about  10,000  Tolnmee  and  pamphlets  bear- 
tng  on  the  r«lIglona  history  of  Great  Britain,  chl^y  In  the  17th  century, 
mdndlng  also  Olrll  War  tracts.  Though  the  interest  centered  Brst  In 
tbe  work  of  the  Westminster  AsMmbly,  it  has  ^rtended  to  all  the  early 
Puritans  and  Dissoiters,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Cathollca,  and  to  the  Delstlc, 
TMnltarlan,  Bangorlan,  and  other  ecclesiastical  controTerslea  of  the  ISQi 
ceBtnry.  There  will  soon  be  printed  a  catalogue  of  its  contents  prior  to 
1701.  The  library  contains  also  over  200  bound  Ttanmes  of  pamphlets 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Anglican  and  Boman  Catholic  Churches  in 
the  UHli  Mulurj. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  about  2,000  EtagUah  and  Irish  con- 
trorexslal  pamphlets  printed  between  1700  and  1840.  The  colleedons  were 
tormed  by  Dean  J.  Bennell.  of  Winchester,  and  his  father  and  grandfather, 
Ber.  Caeear  Otway,  of  Dublin,  and  Bight  Bev.  Samuel  Frevooat.  flret  blehop 
of  N«w  York.    There  are  over  100  pamphlets' on  the  BaugorlBti  controreray. 

Prtneetan  (N.  J.)  Theological  Seminary  has  2.000  Tolnmes  of  the  worka  of  the 
Puritan  dlrines  of  the  17th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  18th  coitury. 

Goxnl  TlMOloglcal  Seminary,  New  Yotk,  baa  a  apedal  collection  tai  history, 
etc^  of  the  dinrch  of  England,  containing  some  1,000  TOhunea  and  several 
hoDdred  pamptiletB. 

Drew  Tlieologlcal  Seminary  Library,  Hadlaoo,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  relating 
to  the  cbnrcb  hlBtory  of  England  numbering  863  rolumes;  also  70  rolumea 
OB  the  Tractarlan  Movement,  and  a  collection  of  booka  on  Om  church 
bUe<7  ft  Scotland  nnmbering  172  Tolunea. 
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ROU-AMV. 

Oudner  A.  Sage  IJbrary,  New  Bronswlck.  N.  J.,  bas  E.OOO  booka  In  tlie  Doteb 
lanKuaKc  moet\j  theological  and  of  tbe  17tli  and  IStli  c«ntiirlefl;  300  re- 
late to  tlie  Heidelberg  CatechlBm  and  the  Sjaoi  oi  Dort 

Tbe  library  of  Princeton  Tbeologlcftl  SemlUHry,  New  Jersey,  baa  661  pamphlets 
datlni  from  1607  to  1688,  mainly  treatJOK  ot  theolosical  and  polldcal  que>- 
tlona  related  to  tbe  Synod  of  Dort 

acAnitiiiATU. 

Angeburg  Seminary  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  acquired  Id  190G  tbe  library 
o(  M.  H.  O.  Heggtweit,  Gbrlellaitla,  Norway,  containing  6,000  voliunes  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  ScandlnaTlan  bistory,  church  history,  and  tiwology. 
Including  a  collection  ot  rare  old  Norwegian  and  Danish  hymn  books  and 
Bibles,  aa  well  as  complete  Olea  of  leading  Norwegian  and  Daniab  tbeo- 
loglcal  Joamala. 

UNITD  STATSa. 

Doion  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork,  baa  In  tbe  Glllett  OolIectloD  of 
American  Theology  and  Hlatocy  and  elsewhere  some  thousands  of  Tolumea 
bearing  on  the  rellglooa  history  of  the  United  States,  including  seta  of  the 
tnlnntea  of  certain  leading  denomt  nations.  Christian  biography,  historical 
addrcaaco,  and  sermons. 

Tbe  late  Rer.  William  B.  Spn^ue,  D.  D.,  ot  Albany,  N.  Y..  presented  to  tbe 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Maaa.  over  8.000  pamiAlets, 
Including  a  large  number  of  occasional  sermona  and  much  of  the  contro- 
renda]  literature  ot  th^  laat  two  centuriee,  aa  well  as  Tarlous  pnblicatlona 
Illustrating  the  rellgioaa  blatory  of  the  United  States. 

Hie  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  has  about  2,600  minutea  of 
religious  asaoclatlons  In  Missouri. 

Newberry  Ubrary,  Chicago.  III.,  has  2.439  volunes  and  pamphleta  on  local 
church  history.  Tbe  library  Is  strong  in  colonial  and  New  England 
church  history,  together  with  aermons  of  the  period,  and  In  material  on 
the  Congregational  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches. 

RIggs  Memorial  Library,  Georgetown  Univeralty,  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  pnrcbaMd 
about  1892  the  library  of  John  Ollmary  Sbea,  LL.  D.,  Wblcb  It  Mrong  In 
American  cbnrcb  history. 

Atlanta  Tbeolt^cal  Seminary,  Georgia,  la  Bpecializing  In  church  history  of  the 

Southern  Statea,  with  especial  emphasis  on  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Notb.— Aa  over  half  the  titles  published  in  the  colonies  before  1760  were 

tlieoi<«ical,  libraries  collecting  early  American  Imprints   (see  above)   dioald 

be  consulted.    Further  suggestlona  may  be  gained  from  Altiton,  W.  B.,  Inpot- 

tom  of  DnpKblifhed  Uatertai  for  American  Retigioui  Rittory  fn  Proteatomt 

Ck«r<A  Archivet  and  OIKer  Beposiloriet,  Wathinoton,  Carnegie  liutUutUm,  1910. 

DKITOHINATIONAL    RI8T0BT. 
BAPTIBtS. 

Colgate  Unirerslty,  HamUton.  N.  T.,  has  the  Samuel  Colgate  BapUat  Blatorical 
Library,  containing  5,000  volumes  and  about  76,000  pamphlets  of  Baptist 
Ohnrdi  history.    It  aims  to  luclDde  a  complete  collectltMi  of  hlatorlcal 
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BMtcrial,  complete  sets  of  catxtogTMa,  raporte,  church  corcnants,  manoalB, 
■ddreflaee,  dinrch  blatorles,  and  faglUre  papers;  and  doea  now  Include 
mnch  material  on  the  earlj  bletory  of  the  dniomlnatloii.  It  la  also  d»- 
ilsned  to  be  complete  for  Baptist  blograptiy,  for  reports  of  all  State  con- 
Tenttona  and  coant;  orKanlzatlona  and  all.  pabltshed  docoments  of  Indl- 
rldnal  churches,  all  reports  of  Bapttat  denomlnatlooat  societies,  records  of 
all  Baptist  home  a5d  foreign  missions,  catalogaea  and  other  publications  of 
Baptist  schools  and  colleges,  and  material  on  aU  nnlon  societies  In  which 
Baptists  are  represeDted.  It  has  already  a  complete  record  of  Baptist 
mlaalons  In  Bnrma  and  India,  and  also  contains  flies  of  Baptist  newspapers 
BDd  man?  rare  and  complete  dies  of  association  reports.  The  flies  of  Bap- 
tist newspapers  aod  periodicals  contained  Is  this  collection  are  not  com- 
plete: but  It  contains  ver;  man;,  some  In  a  complete  form  and  others 
iiMrtjr  so.  To  the  Colgate  collection  were  added  In  1909  the  duplicates 
from  the  Angna  Library  at  the  Regent's  Park  Ckillege,  London.  The  Angns 
collection  was  founded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  who  for  many  years  collected 
books  and  documents  on  the  history  of  the  Baptists  aud  of  the  contro- 
versies Id  which  Baptists  have  been  engaged.  In  addition  to  this  Colgate 
haa  the  Isaac  Davis  Memorial  Collection,  consisting  of  works  on  baptlan 
sod  works  by  Baptist  anthora. 

The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  haa  about  8.000  vol- 
omes,  principally  of  hooka  Illustrating  the  history  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion and  the  works  of  Baptist  suthors.  It  Includes  40  volumes  and  20,000 
pamphlets  of  reports  and  annual  minutes  of  Baptist  societies,  conventions, 
and  Bssocistlons  In  the  United  States  and  abroad;  780  volnmes  In  hym- 
nology.  a  large  proportion  of  these  having  been  collected  by  the  late  Francis 
Jennings;  300  volumes  of  the  translations  and  publications  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries; and  a  large  number  of  autographs  and  letters,  as  well  as  manu- 
script histories  of  churches  and  sketches  of  private  Individuals.  The 
society  also  alms  to  collect  photographs  sod  pictures  of  Baptist  ministers 
and  laymen  and  views  of  churches,  colleges,  etc.,  of  which  several  htmdred 
have  been  secured. 

Tbe  Library  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  New  Jersey,  has  2,000  volumes 
and  3.000  jMmphlets  on  the  Baptist  controversy,  collected  and  presoited  by 
the  tate  Mr.  Samuel  Agnew.  of  Philadelphia. 

Cnxer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  1.200  volumes  and  pamphlets  on 
Baptist  history,  locludlog  material  on  the  continental  Anabaptists  and  Bng- 
llsh  Baptists;  also  a  complete  set  of  the  minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Bap- 
tist AsoodatloD,  tbe  oldest  Baptist  aasoclatlon  In  America. 

Bochester  Theological  Seminary.  Bocbester.  N.  Y.,  acquired  In  1881  tbe  collec- 
tion of  Bev.  Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  D.  D.,  containing  5G7  volumes  on  Baptist 
history  from  tbe  earliest  reformation  period.  Including  a  unique  collection 
of  writings  of  Fnropean  Anabaptists  and  Baptists  from  1034.  rare  msna- 
•crlpts  and  tracts  by  Hubmeier.  Denck,  and  othera,  of  which  few  If  any 
copies  ore  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

Sontbem  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Lonlaville,  Ey.,  baa  several  thousand 
mlnntes  of  Baptist  associations  In  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  Baptist  newspapers,  more  especially  of  the  Sonthem 
Btsces. 

Neirtoo  nieologlcal  Institution,  Newton  Center.  Uass.,  contains  406  volumes  of 
Baptist  periodicals.  2T0  volnmes  of  Baptist  history,  252  volumes  of  Baptist 
Aoctrtoea  and  controversy,  polity,  etc,  and  77  volumes  of  minates  of  Baptist 
coBvoatloDfl  aikd  aasodatlona. 
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Tale  DalTersity,  N«w  Hayeo,  Conn.,  acquired  In  1881,  bj  the  beqaeat  of  tJw  tat* 
B«T.  HeniT  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  the  Dexter  collection  of  1,8S0  books  and  msQii- 
■crlptB  on  ettrl;  CoDKregatlonal  htator?  and  imlity.  Tbla  comprlKS  Mriy 
tretttlHB  of  botli  Etngllsb  and  American  origin  on  CongreKationalUm  and 
works  In  llloBtratlon  of  tlie  E^HBb  and  Dotcfa  tUe  of  the  PlTinontli  PU- 
Krltne;  It  Is  eapecMlj  full  In  tbe  original  pabllcaUons  of  the  early  Pniltana 
and  Separatists  and  In  the  works  which  trace  th^  rise  and  hlstorr  botli  In 
England  and  Holland.  In  many  casM  where  the  originals  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  practical];  unobtainable  the;  are  represented  by  manuscript  copies. 
The  colIecttoQ  contains  also  nearly  comjdete  lists  of  the  pnbllcatlons  of 
John  Boblnson,  Henry  Alnsworth,  Wllllsm  Ames,  Henty  Barrowe,  Robert 
Browne,  Thomas  Cartwrlght,  John  Greenwood,  Henry  Jacob,  Francis  John- 
eon,  John  Fairy,  and  John  Smyth,  as  weii  as  a  docen  or  more  volomea 
printed  by  Elder  William  Brewster  at  LeydKi,  and  books  with  autographs 
of  Elder  Brewster,  John  Cotton,  Samuel  Gorton,  John  Soblnson,  snd  Boger 
WUllams.  Of  works  of  American  origin,  the  most  noteworthy  Is  the  collec- 
tion by  such  writers  as  Cotton,  Davenport,  and  the  Mather& 

The  Congregational  Library,  Boston,  has  important  matedal  on  the  history  ot 
Congregationalism.  It  Is  especially  strong  in  American  CoogregatloDallMn 
and  early  New  England  church  history.  The  material  iodndea:  (1)  Cbondi 
statistics  comprising  2,100  church  manuals  and  100  Tolnmei  and  2,900 
pamphlets  of  histories,  yearI>ooks,  etc.,  and  many  cooncU  minutes;,  botli 
manuscript  and  printed,  local  church  papers,  records,  etc.;  (2)  The  publics- 
Uonat. complete,  of  the  Conifregational  Sunday  School  oni  PMbU*hing  Sootety 
aud  its  predecessors,  nomberlng  2,300  volumes;  (8)  Chnrch  polity,  contro- 
ver^ai,  in  Englsnd,  1,240  Tolumes,  among  wld<±  116  relate  to  the  16tli 
century,  600  to  the  17th  century,  and  100  to  the  18th,  while  90  relate  to 
Anabaptism;  <4)  Writings  of  eminent  Congregatlonalists,  ioclodlng  Itatkart- 
ana  160  volumes  (Cotton  Mather,  M  volumes ;  Increase  Mather,  M  vtA- 
nmes) ;  other  early  New  England  divines,  especially  Colman,  Booker,  and 
Norton,  140  volumee;  (S)  A  strong  co]lectl(»i  of  occasional  sermons,  espe- 
cislly  (a)  MoMochutelU  BlectUM  Bermont,  1660-1714  (17  pamphlets,  scat- 
tering). 1716-1SS4  (complete) ;  (b)  Connecflowl  flieclfon  Serniotu,  1697-1784 
(18  pamphlets,  scattering),  1737-1890  (complete) ;  (c)  Vermont  ffleetlos 
Sermon*,  1778-1798  (6  pamphlets).  1801-1804.  1806-1816.  1818-1834.  1850- 
1868;  (d)  UtMtachuiettt  Convention  of  Conffregational  iHiHttert.  1T22-1B90 
(62  pamphlets,  scattering  dates) ;  (e)  Arttaery  Blection  SernuMt  (Blans- 
ehuaetts  Ancient  and  Honorable  ArtUlery  Company).  16Uft-183B  (67  pam- 
phlets, scattering  dates).  1837-1008  (complete  except  l&M  and  18S6,  of 
which  there  are  r^rlnts) ;  (/)  Fatt  Day  Sermon*,  about  400;  (0)  TXank*- 
ffiving  Day  SertnoM,  about  COO.  Other  occasioiial  sermons  such  as  dedica- 
tion, ordination,  farewell,  and  obituary,  are  not  counted. 

tinlon  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork,  has,  in  the  McAlpin  CoUectloo,  s  Tery 
large  proportion  of  the  writings  of  English  Indepeiylents  and  Congregs- 
tjooallsts  prior  to  1701.  Including  many  titles  not  in  Dexter's  Bibliography ; 
and  in  the  Olllett  CollectloD  a  great  deal  of  the  material,  blstorlcal, 
biographical,  coDtroverslal,  etc,  produced  by  the  Congregations Uati  of 
New  S^igland. 

Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford,  received  from  the  late  Oharlea  T.  WeUi, 
of  Hartford,  a  collection  of  288  volumes  of  sermons  by  early  New  Bng- 
land  divines,  including  40  sermons  b;  Thomas  Hooker,  published  before 
1700,  and  a  number  of  sermons  by  John  Cotton,  Increase  Matber,  and 
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B  Sli^Mrd,  all  earl;  ImprlnU.    In  addltlOD  to  tbeae  Is  a  collection  of 

3S  Tolumea  of  earl;  contempwueoiu  catacUama,  confesaloDa  of  faith,  and 

coTenanU  of  tbe  Congretatlonal  Cbtucb  of  New  Etagland;  also  GO  TOlumes 

of  Consresatlonal  Cbordi  hlstoir  and  oontrorer^,  many  of  whlcb  were 

publUbed  prior  to  ISOO. 

Sm  DMrter,  H.  M„  CoOeclUmt  To%Mrdt  a  Btbllograpktf  of  OonaregatitHMUxm 

in  bla  OontregattotMUtm  of  the  Latt  SOO  Years,  V«ic  York,  1880.    ApD-  1-30B 

Uiillcate*  the  location  of  the  older  and  rarer  Uteratnre  of  thin  subject 

no  BAPnars. 

Cobb  DtvhiltT  School  Library,  now  a  part  of  the  llhrat;  of  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  contains  a  complete  die  of  the  Morning  Star,  of  the  Free 
Baptist  Qnarterly,  and  of  the  various  deaomlnstlonal  reports,  ss  well  as 
a  oidlectloQ  of  books  on  the  denominational  history  of  the  Free  Baptlata. 


Atlsnta  llieologlcBl  Seminary,  Qeorgta,  contains  material  on  the  Greek  Bnsslan 
Charch. 


Xew  Tork  Unlrersltr  Library,  New  fork,  acquired  In  1906  the  Hagnenot 
llbrarr  of  Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Balrd,  containing  1,08S  Tolnmes. 

Bowdoln  Colt^e  Library,  Brunswick,  M&,  has  a  collection  of  books  relatlni 
to  the  Hngumota,  which  In  1910  nnmbered  300  TOlnmea,  annnelly  Increased 
from  the  Income  of  a  special  fund. 


The  library  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey,  baa  46fi  pamphlets 
and  larger  contemporaneooa  writlnga  on  the  Jansenlst  controversy  In 
Francci 

Flnrr^anl  UltlTwalty,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  acquired  In  18BS  a  collection  of  100 
Tolnmea  relating  to  the  Janeenlsts  of  Utrecht. 

LUTHEKAnS. 

nte  library  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lntheran  Ghnrch 
of  the  General  Synod,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  has  about  3,000  volumes,  historical 
and  tbeuIc^caJ,  descriptive  of  the  founding  and  development  of  the  Luth- 
enm  Cburcb  In  America;  also  about  200  rolames  on  Symbolics,  symbols  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  German  Befonnatltm. 
ms  Is  the  flneM  collection  In  this  country,  and  the  most  nearly  complete. 

Warthurg  Theological  Snnltiary,  Dubuque^  Iowa,  acquired  in  1880  the  collection 
of  about  200  books  and  pamphlets  made  by  Prof.  Oottfried  Frltschel  relat- 
ing to  die  period  of  1520-1060  In  the  Lutheran  Ohurch :  also  by  donation 
of  Bev.  Prof.  Slgmund  Frltschel  It  added  a  collection  of  about  l.fiOO  num- 
bers on  Irenlcs  and  polemics  of  the  Lutheran  Chnrch,  154d-17B0.  nils  Is 
probably  the  best  collection  of  Its  kind  In  America.  The  seminary  alao  has 
complete  flies  of  the  periodicals  of  the  Iowa  synod,  and  presarvee  the 
aicbfvfls  of  the  lovra  synod  containing  comi^ete  official  records  and  pub- 
Hcattona  of  the  ayood. 
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Aagnatana  College,  Bock  luland.  III.,  bai  nn  almost  complete  collection  of 
periodicals,  minutes  of  cbtirch  meetlags,  conferences,  nnd  synods,  and  other 
similar  docnments  In  the  Swedish  laDgiiage  published  from  the  middle  of 
the  19tb  century  to  the  present.  These  documents  shed  light  on  the  hlstorr 
of  tbe  Scandinavians  and  the  Lutheran  Cburch  In  America. 

MKNIfONlTBB. 

Pennsylvania  State  Historical  Sodety,  Philadelphia,  has  numbers  of  books  and 
pamphlets  by  UennoDlte  authors. 

UBTHODTSTS. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madtsou,  N.  3.,  acquired  In  1900  Uie  files  of 
religions  papers  of  the  Methodist  Ubrary  of  New  York,  numbering,  with 
additions  from  other  sources,  about  10.000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  it 
has  a  collection  relating  to  the  various  tiodles  of  Metbodlsts.  numbering 
over  8,000  volumes  and  26,000  pamphlets.  Including:  (1>  A  collection  of  the 
minutes  of  Methodist  conferences,  numbering  over  0,000  pamphlets;  (2)  the 
library  of  the  late  George  Osbom,  of  England,  acquired  In  ISTT,  comnrlBlng 
1.000  Tolnmes  and  as  many  pamphleta  relating  to  Wesleyan  Methodism  In 
England;  (3>  the  collection  relating  to  Methodism  formerly  owned  hy  tiie 
late  Rev.  Luke  Tyerman,  of  England,  numbering  300  bound  volumes  and 
over  3,500  pamphlets,  whlcb  was  acquired  In  1S83  as  the  gift  of  the  late 
William  White,  of  New  York;  (4)  a  collection  on  Joanna  Southcott  and 
her  movement,  numbering  55  volumes  and  100  pamphlets,  besides  broadsides. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  III.,  has  3,517  volumes  In  the  Jackaon- 
Deerlng  Collection  of  Wesleyana.  This  contalDs  a  complete  file  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Wesleyan  hymn  books;  manuscript  letters  and  photographs  of 
tlie  presidents  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  In  England  from  Its  beginning; 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  a  complete  flie  of 
disciplines,  Journal,  and  general  minutes  from  the  beginning,  and  many 
rare  volumes  relating  to  Methodism. 

Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  has  a  collection  of  1.300  Tolnmes  and 
1,000  pamphlets  on  the  Methodists,  comprising: 

(1)  A  collection  of  700  volumes  and  1,000  pamphleta  on  tbe  early  history 
of  the  Wesleyan  denomination  In  England,  bought  In  1876. 

(2)  Six  hundred  volumes  on  tbe  history  of  Methodism  In  America,  from 
tbe  library  of  tbe  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  acquired  In  18SS,  and  from  that  of  tbe 
Rev,  3.  C.  W.  Coie,  acquired  In  1907. 

New  England  Methodist  Historical  Soriety,  Boston,  has  a  collection  on  the  his- 
tory, etc.,  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  containing  5,700  volamea  to 
1909.  In  Methodist  newmrapero,  and  books  relating  to  Methodism,  tbe  col- 
lection Is  BBld  to  be  the  best  in  New  England. 

Methodist  Historical  Society.  New  York,  has  a  library  numbering  7,000  volamea. 

Boston  Public  Library  has  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Fldd,  on  Metliodlsin. 
acquired  In  1884. 

St  Louis  Public  Library  has  the  McAnaUy  Collection,  consisting  of  S,&14  vol- 
umes, largely  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 


Moravian  Historical  Society,  Naxareth.  Fa.,  has  a  library  numbering,  in  IBM. 
1,176  volumes,  2,400  pamphlets,  106  manuscHpta,  and  19  maps  on  MoravlaQ 
Church  history,  Including  hymn  boohs,  textbooks,  synodal  Journals,  and 
synodal  results.    The  society  alms  to  collect  all  books  relating  in  any  way 
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to  the  Uoravlan  Cbnrcb,  eltlieT  pro  or  cxm^  copies  of  e«rmonB,  htMories,  nod 
■taUMlca  of  IndlYidoal  congregatloDB,  manuBcript,  loornals,  letters,  etc. 

Morsvtau  Theological  Seminar;,  Bethlebetn.  Pa.,  had  In  1802  about  1,000  to)- 
nmee,  relating  to  the  doctrine,  history  of  ritual,  and  worship  of  the  Mora- 
*taa  (E^lMopal)  Church. 

Tlie  Moravian  Gbuich  Archives,  BetUebem,  Pa.,  contain  6,000  volumes,  In- 
clndlnK  the  Malin  CollectloD.  The  Uoravlan  collections  of  Bethlehem  are 
Mcood  oalj  to  the  great  collections  of  Hermhut,  Saxony.  The  Malln  Col- 
lection constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  Library  and  Is  rich  In  Huss- 
ite docomenta  and  allied  subjects.  See  ifalin,  William  Ovnn.  Catalogue 
of  Book*  B^aUng  to,  or  lUtutrttting  the  UUtory  ot  ...  the  Moravian 
CAHrvh.    Philadelphia.    CoUin*.  printer,  leSl.    178  p. 

M0BH0N8  (thb  chdbch  or  jesus  cubist  of  latter-dat  saints). 

Tbe  Xew  Xork  Public  Library  acgulred  In  1899,  as  the  gift  ot  Htas  Helra  HUler 
Uould,  the  Berrian  collection  on  Mormonlsm.  containing  451  volumes,  32S 
pamphlets,  62  volumes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  about  SCO  num- 
bers of  various  newspapers.  The  collection  la  especAlly  rich  In  first  edi- 
tions and  rare  publications  of  the  early  movement  Since  1899  the  library 
has  added  100  or  more  volumee,  principally  documentary  and  periodical 
material.  The  collection  includee  many  rare  items  of  Interest  In  connec- 
tion with  the  history  ot  Indiana,  Illlaols,  Missouri,  and  Utah,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  the  Reorganized 
Cliurcb,  Strang's  Cbnrcb,  etc.  See  U*t  of  book*  in  the  Neio  York  Puftlfo 
Library  relating  to  the  Mormon*.  Ne\o  York  Public  Ultrary  Bulletin  13, 
1S3-X39,  March.  1909. 

Tbe  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  baa  a  collection  on  Mor- 
tnonlBBi,  loaned  by  A.  T.  Schroeder,  containing  448  books,  43  bound  volumes 
of  newspapen,  SQO  pamphlets,  and  233  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets.  It  Is 
rich  in  first  editions  and  rare  publications  of  the  Latter-Dny  Saints. 

The  Public  Llbmry  of  Salt  Lake  Ctty,  Utah,  has  a  large  collection  on  MorraoD- 
tam  donated  by  tbe  Masonic  fraternity. 

The  Cborcb  ot  Jeeoe  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Mormons)  lias  an  almost 
complete  collection,  part  of  which  la  sometimes  accesBlble  to  outsiders  who 
addreas  the  Historian's  Office.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ireooLKToniAns. 

Union  Thelogical  Seminary,  New  York,  baa  a  special  pan^hlet  collection  on  the 
Mnggletonlans. 

PBESBTTEBUNa. 

CollectloDs  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Sodlety,  Philadelphia,  cover  all  the  de- 
partments of  records,  mlnutesof  Judicatories,  denominational,  State,  and  local 
church  histories,  with  pariah  histories  of  all  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
dsDominatlons  of  the  United  States,  and  Including  the  Reformation  origins  of 
these  churches.  The  society  has  also :  (1)  A  collection  of  2,500  volumes  of 
bound  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  (American  and  Scotch)  8vo.  periodicals, 
Oie  earliest  of  which  la  the  Proteatani  Packet  3760.  It  also  has  614  bound 
toUo  Tolnmee  of  American  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Church  newspapers, 
and  a  large  number  yet  unbound.  Many  titles  are  practically  complete, 
other*  are  now  completing.  The  earliest  Is  tbe  Keligioua  Remembranoer, 
1813-1S23.  (2)  A  collection  of  biographies  and  works  of  Presbyterian  and 
Beformed  authors  of  America,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  other  cpuntrles. 
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The  blograpbles  Inclnde  2,000  bonnd  rolnmM  and  1,8110  pampbletB;  «Dd  of 
otber  works  4,000  are  bound,  and  S,7S0  an  pampblets.  <8)  A  collectUm 
lllnstradDg  the  life  and  workB  ol  John  Calvin.  Thla  Inclades  cArlj  ediUotw 
of  hia  wocka  (4)  A  collection  In  pamphlet  boxes  of  reports,  blstorlea,  and 
catalognee  of  American  Presbjlerlan  colleges  and  seminaries  jet  oocotnited 
and  ancBtaloKoed.  (R)  A  collection  of  portraits  of  Presbyterian  and  Be- 
(orioed  clerg;men,  and  a  collection  of  thefr  autograph  letters. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Neir  Torb,  has  In  the  McAlpln  CoUectlOo  a  great 
mass  of  material  on  PresbyterlanUm  In  tbe  Brltlab  Isles,  and  eapeclallr  on 
the  WestmlnstM-  Assembly ;  In  tbe  Olllett  Collection  printed  Bynedal  minutes 
from  all  parts  of  tbe  United  States ;  Presbyterian  history  and  co&troT^ales ; 
and  thonsands  of  pamphlets,  Inclndlng  those  collected  by  Prof.  Bars  H. 
Glllett  In  preparing  bis  History  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Chnrch  In  tbe  United 
States. 

UnlMi  Theological  Semlnsry,  Richmond,  Ya.,  contains  periodicals  and  other 
material  relative  to  the  history  of  die  Presbyterian  Church  In  Uie  United 
States  (Sonthern).  This  Is  probably  the  ricbest  collection  anywhere  for 
tbe  history  of  thf  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  library  le  tbe  deposi- 
tory of  tbe  Synod  of  Ylrglnla ;  and  It  also  contains  Minutes  of  Synods  and 
Presbyteries  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  etc. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  received  by  gift  In  1&08  a 
collection  of  editions  In  varloua  languages  of  tbe  Westminster  SUndards. 
containing  42  volumes  and  48  pamphlets. 

FBOTCSTAirr  EFiBCJOFAi. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  Library,  New  Tork.  baa  a  special  collection 
of  material  relating  to  tbe  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcta, 
numbering  about  4,000  votntnes,  exclusive  of  several  thousand  pamphlets. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Laa  a  collection  on  the  blstory  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  Including  an  almost  complete  collection  of  the 
Jonmals  of  the  general  and  dloceaan  conventlona  (2.200  numbers)  snd  aboat 
2,600  other  historical  pamphlets.  Including  the  collection  of  1,000  pamphlets 
formed  by  Bishop  C.  Chase  of  New  Hampshire  (died  1870)  and  that  of  400 
formed  by  Bishop  Brownell  of  Connecticut  (died  186C). 

Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  approximately  700  volumes 
of  diocesan  Journals  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  files  being 
reasonably  complete. 

Tbe  archives  of  the  frotestant  Episcopal  C9iarcb  of  the  United  States,  kept 
In  the  care  of  the  acting  registrar  of  the  general  convention,  are  In  room 
46,  Church  Hts^ona  House,  2S1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Tork  Oty-  Host  of 
tbe  records  are  printed. 

Seabnry  Divinity  School,  Parlbanlt,  Minn.,  contains  the  records  and  history  of 
tbe  Diocese  of  Minnesota,  complete,  as  well  as  complete  sets  of  all  dlooesan 
journals  of  the  Episcopal  Church  since  1860,  and  a  complete  Mt  of  the 
Journal  of  tbe  general  convention. 

QUAKEBS  (the  booictt  OF  niBifns). 

A  general  statement  of  the  mat«1al  for  the  blstory  of  tbe  Society  of  Frienda 
contained  In  22  libraries  In  or  near  Pblladelpbia  will  be  found  In  Quaker  iMera- 
ture  in  the  IlbroHet  of  PAlIadelpMa.  by  Albert  J.  Bdmnnds,  In  the  WMlotifon 
18:182-205.  November,  1907.    The  chief  coUectKMts  are  as  follows: 
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Hm  Mends  Llbnrr,  FhlUtelphla,  hu  a  ctrilectlon  of  rrlcodB  books  and 
MfwcUlli'  Mtrl7  Friends  Uteratore  nnmberliis  In  190S  between  7,000  and 
8L00O  ToImiMs,  of  whlcli  S.000  Include  books  pnbUstied  In  the  17tli  and  IStb 
ceniiirlee.  This  collection  contains  tbe  private  libraries  ol  Dr.  John 
BMhercUl,  Peter  OoUInaon,  Davtd  Barclajr,  John  Ponberton,  Anthony 
Bcnent,  and  Charles  Roberts.  It  Is  eapecUllr  strong  tor  titles  bj  and 
sboQt  early  FrlendSi  of  which  the  Boberts  coUectloo  alone  Includes  161 
titles  under  George  Fox,  61  under  WtlUam  Pom.,  and  48  nnder  Frands 
Bun*. 

Friends  Historical  Library,  Swarthmore  Ool^ege,  PennaylTanlB,  has  a  special 
collectloa  founded  by  the  late  Anson  Lapham,  containing  6400  books  and 
pamfdiletB.  It  is  ■  valuable  and  growing  collection  covering  the  whole 
history  and  Ufe  of  the  society  and  Including  all  schools  of  Qnakerlsm ;  It 
embraces  Friends  books,  photographs  of  r^resentatlve  Friends,  sud  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  society  and  Its  history.  The  collection  Is  rich  in 
early  editions  of  Friends  books. 

Birerford  <Pa.)  ColI(«e  acquired  In  1B09  the  collection  of  the  lat«  WUUam 
H.  Jenks,  of  Philadelphia,  comprising  Quaku  tracts,  chiefly  of  the  ITth 
century,  to  the  number  of  about  1,400  Items.  The  library  has  also  about 
2,000  Tolumes  and  1,000  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
includes  a  fair  r^resentation  of  the  folio  flrst  editions  of  the  writings 
of  the  early  Friends,  and  a  large  number  of  the  quarto  tracts  of  the  17th 
centory-  The  collection  Is  especially  ricb  la  Quaker  periodicals,  of  which 
It  has  probably  the  largest  collectltHi  In  America.  Tbe  collection  of  litera- 
ture, especially  pamphlet  literature,  relating  to  the  "  Separation  of  1828," 
the  Wilbur  dimcoltlee,  and  tbe  "Beaconlte  controTersy,"  la  larga  The 
collection  Includes  very  large  sets  of  the  printed  minutes  of  the  yearly 
meetings  of  London,  Dublin,  and  all  American  yearly  meetings,  and  of  tbe 
disciplines,  and  a  complete  set  of  tbe  Annual  llonltor.  I^ter  Uteratnre 
rdatlng  to  tbe  society  Is  well  represented. 

Tbe  Friends  Free  Library,  Qermantown,  Pa.,  has  writings  of  Friends,  contro- 
versial and  biographical,  to  tbe  number  of  1,000  volumes  and  over  300 
pamptaleta. 

Tbe  Historical  Society  of  PenniiylTanla,  Philadelphia,  has  material  on  the 
Quakers,  including  583  volumes  relating  to  their  religious  history,  146 
volumes  of  biographies  of  William  Fenn;  240  volumes  of  Quakerlana  before 
17S0  in  the  OUpIn  Collection  of  early  Americana,  and  many  Items  In  the 
section  which  are  classed  as  Pennsylvania  Imprints. 

Tlie  Library  Association  of  Friends.  PblladelphlB,  has  36D  volumes  of  Friends 
religions  books,  12  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets,  and  S36  volumes  of 
Quaker  biography. 

ucroaucD  chvbch  in  the  cmns  states  (dutch  sxroBina)). 

c>«irdner  A.  Sage  Library,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  much  manuscript  and 
printed  material  relating  to  the  Dutch  Churches  In  America.  In  1S76  die 
committee  of  the  Beformed  Church  on  the  Sage  Library  Intrusted  tbe 
prefiaratlon  of  a  list  of  tbe  publications  of  members  of  the  church  to  Bev. 
B.  OoTWin,  D.  D.  It  was  pubilshed  In  the  columns  of  the  Chrtttian  In- 
tMtsencvr,  volume  47,  October  5-December  28,  1876. 

lOllAIt    OATBOLIO. 

The  CatbOUc  Coiversity  of  America,  Washington,  D.  0.,  contalna  2,800  volomea 
oa  tbe  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcb. 
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St  Joseph's  Seminary.  Donwoodle,  N.  T.,  contBlni  over  1,000  TOlames  on 
cbnrch  blstory,  cblefly  that  of  tbe  Roman  Carbolic  Cbnrcb. 

Woodstock  College,  Haryland,  has  1,000  volumes  ot  Jesultica ;  also  Btbltotbeca 
Cathollca  Americana  up  to  1825,  to  the  number  of  SOO  volaines  and  DO 
pamphlets;  a  Jesuit  missionary  collection  for  Maryland  and  Pennsylvftnla ; 
and  a  nearly  complete  set  of  tbe  annual  province  catalogues  of  the  Society 
of  Jesue  since  Its  Bnppression  In  1778. 

Tbe  Congregational  Library.  Boston,  Mass.,  has  8G0  volumes  on  Roman  Catholl- 
dsm,  both  for  and  agnlnBt;  on  English  controversial  literature,  mostly 
16th  and  17tta  centnrles.  comprising  100  volnmes;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Oourt'a 
collection  of  4S0  volnmes.  which  la  especially  strong  on  tbe  Jesuits. 

Union  Theolc^cal  Seminary,  New  Toric,  has  much  contemporary  material  on 
Roman  Catholicism  in  England,  particularly  of  tbe  years  1686-16SS  and 
1830-1800.  It  has  nearly  all  tbe  great  editions  of  the  connctls,  with  minor 
collections  on  those  of  Trent  and  tbe  Vatican.  It  contains  also  growing 
collections  on  the  Immaculate  conception,  church  and  state,  and  Modernism. 

Dominican  House  of  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C,  makes  a  specialty  of  books  by 
Domlnlcana  about  tbe  history  of  the  Dominican  order. 

BBAKKBS    (THS   MlLLIttNlAJ.   CHVBCH). 

For  the  material  on  Shahers  and  Shakerism  In  the  principal  American 
libraries  of  tbe  East  and  Middle  West,  Mr.  J.  P.  MacLean's  Blliliograph)/  of 
Bhaker  literature  serves  practically  as  a  union  catalogue.  See  MacLetm, 
J.  P.,  comp.,  BiblioB''aphv  of  Shaker  Literature  .  .  .  Columbut.  PabUthed  for 
tbe  author  bv  F.  J.  Heer.  1905,  71  p.  This  lists  S23  separate  Items,  and  Indi- 
cates to  what  extent  these  are  found  In  tbe  collections  of  some  83  different 
libraries. 

Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  largest  collecllon  In  the 
world  of  literature  relating  to  Shiikers.  Its  collection  contains  over  600 
titles,  most  of  which  were  purchased  In  October,  1900,  and  subsequeotly. 
of  Mr.  John  P.  MacLean.  of  Franklin,  Warren  County,  Oblo.  Tbe  collec- 
tion in  the  Library  of  Congress  includes  all  the  material  noted  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library  In  Its  Bulletin  for  November,  1004,  except  three  small 
works  by  Martha  J.  Anderson,  It  contains  practically  all  of  the  referencea 
of  the  more  Influential  leaders  of  tbe  Shakers.  It  Is  also  rich  In  trncta.  In 
hymn  boobs,  and  in  writings  against  the  Shakers.  In  tbe  Manuscript 
Division  there  is  a  large  number  of  papers  illustrating  the  progress  of  tbe 
Sbaker  movement  in  Ohio,  comprising  letters  from  and  to  tbe  community 
at  Union  Village,  records  of  tbe  village,  biographical  notebooks,  hymns, 
mudc,  prayers,  spiritual  experiences,  and  personal  Journals  and  letten. 
They  form  a  comprehensive  record. 
Tbe  New  Tork  Public  Library's  collection  numbers  about  300  titles.  See  Lt»t 
of  toorki  In  the  -Vetc  York  Public  Library  relatittff  'o  the  Shatert.  Sew 
York  PuUio  lAbrarv  Bulletin,  8:550-39,  NovemJ>er,  1904. 

BPIUTDALItlS. 

University  of  PennsylTanla.  Philadelphia,  has  the  Seybert  Library  of  SpIrKnal- 
Ism,  embracing  about  2,000  volumes  of  periodicals,  monographs,  and  papcn 
on  this  subject 

swEDBnaoBGiAns  (trk  new  CHuaoH), 

Hie  Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Bryn  Atbyn,  Pa.,  has  a  Svedenborglan  col- 
lection containing  about  5,642  volumes  and  Including:  (1)  A  complete  set 
and  many  duplicates  of  Swedenborg'a  theological  works  In  tbe  original 
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iMtia  edltlona.  Hmnj  ot  Ibese  Tolumes  contain  aatograptiB  of  mm  proml- 
aent  In  Oie  eailj'  history  of  tbe  New  GlinrciL  (2)  A  nearly  complete  set 
of  Swedenborg's  acteDtific  and  pbllotophlcal  works  In  tbe  orlKlnal  editions. 

(3)  A  lanre  collection  of  Swedeaborg's  works,  tbeologlcal  or  scleotlBc,  In 
all  the  lanfToages  and  lo  roost  of  tbe  editlmis  in  wblcb  they  tiave  been 
pnbllahed.    The  toUl  nnmber  of  Tol'jmes  In  (1),  (2),  snd  <3)   Is  %BW. 

(4)  Nearly  complete  flies  of  all  tbe  New  Cburcb  magaslnes  and  Jonmnla 
tbat  bare  appeared  In  vartons  languages  to  tbe  number  of  1,000  TOlumea 
<6)  More  tban  2,000  TOlnmes  of  tbe  collateral  Ilteratore  of  tbe  New 
Gbnrch.  (6)  Berenl  seta  (42  volnmes)  of  tbe  reproduced  manuscripts  of 
Swedenborg's  published  and  unpublished  writings.  (7)  A  collection  of 
many  of  tbe  pbUosophlcal  or  anatomical  works  to  which  Swedenborg 
refers  In  bla  sctentlflc  works,  comprising  about  1,000  ToIumes.  (8)  An 
extensive  collecUon  of  portraits  of  persons  prominent  In  the  history  of 
tbe  New  Chnrcb.  Chief  among  these  are  two  original  oil  portraits  of 
Swedenborg.  (9)  Ad  Invalaable  collection  of  original  documents  of  New 
Church  history,  known  as  the  ArchlTce.  Is  being  brought  together  and 
carefully  classlfled  and  preserved  In  a  fireproof  vault  An  appeal  la  made 
to  send  llie  library  old  docnments  or  letters  In  any  way  relating  to  the 
New  Church. 

Hie  Keference  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  New  Church  Union.  Boston,  con- 
slsta  of  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Bwedenborglan  literature  in  America, 
comprlalng  a  total  of  about  2.(K>0  voluuies  bound,  of  which  72&  contain  some 
920  Items  of  various  editions  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  while  the  remain- 
ing 132s  are  coltatertil  New  Chnrcb  writings,  including  periodicals.  Ot 
the  8J100  items  in  the  "Bibliography  oif  Swedenborg's  Works"  (London, 
1906),  the  library  possesses  at  least  1,400  Items  and  has  acquired  In  the 
neigbborbood  ot  W  others,  mostly  of  later  date.  In  addition  to  tbe  above 
It  possesses  ot  New  Chnrcb  literature  a  duplicate  loan  collection  of  76S 
volumes  and  a  conetderable  assortment  of  pamphlets,  abont  500  in  nnmber, 
■8  wen  as  nnbonnd  periodicals,  and  of  general  reference  books  atwut 
300  In  bound  form.  The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  Is  about  3,100; 
of  pamphlets  about  900.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  entire  collection 
consists  of  the  original  Latin  and  Swedish  editions  of  Swedenborg's  lit- 
erary, eclentiflc.  philosophic,  and  tbeologlcBl  works,  of  which  there  Is  a 
practically  complete  set,  consisting  of  53  Items  published  between  1709 
and  1771,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  Arst  editions  of  all  bis  posthumous 
pnbllcatloDS. 

Tie  New  Chnrcb  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  contains  2,500  volumes  and 
IGO  psmphlets  relating  to  Swedenborglanlsm. 

unrrABiAtts. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  492  volumes  on  Unltarlsnlsni ;  In- 
cluding worbs  in  the  Divinity  School  Library,  It  probably  excels  auy  other 
library  in  the  United  States  in  Unitarian  theology  and  controversial  works. 
The  collection  of  sermons  numbers  probably  over  10^000. 

Tin  Boflton  Public  Ubmry  has  tbe  library  of  Rev.  William  Ellery  Chaimtng 
(died  1842)  to  tbe  number  ot  285  volumes  and  2,259  pamphlets,  principally 
devoted  to  theology  and  Illustrating  very  fully  the  Unttarleu  controversy 
ot  Or.  Channlng's  time. 

TLt  UbraiT  of  the  Unlverssllst  Historical  Society,  deposited  at  Tufts  College, 
HsMachoactts,  indiides  650  Tolumes  from  the  library  of  the  Bev.  Seth 
Chaikller,  which  contain  a  large  portion  of  the  Unitarian  publications  of 
Us  time.  ^-^  I 
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Tbe  PnclOc  Uoltarlan  Scbool  for  the  HlnHtry.  B«rkti«r,  Oal,  contBlns  2T5 
Toltunw  of  Units  rlan  nawspapera,  sbont  ODO  TOlameB  of  Unitului 
periodicals,  aboat  200  Tolmnaa  and  200  pamptalote  on  tba  Unitarian  coo- 
troTer^,  abont  IK  Tolntnes  and  pampbletB  of  Unitarian  local  dinrch 
hlatory,  about  200  volnmea  »i  Unitarian  blograpby,  and  about  300  rolomea 
and  800  pamphlets  ot  Unitarian  theology-  It  also  collecta  Unitarian  aai^ 
mcua,  UtnrgleA,  and  hymn  books. 

Hcadvllte  (Pa.)  Theological  School  has  ezten^Te  coUections  on  Unitarian 
blstory  and  beliefs. 


The  Ubrarr  of  the  Unlyeraallst  Historical  Society,  Tnfta  College^  Haanchu- 
sett^  contains  5,200  volumes  aitd  a  mass  of  pamphlets  and  periodicals. 

St.  Lawrence  DnlTeraltT,  Canton,  N.  T^  baa  a  large  collection  ot  DnlTcrMlist 
periodicals  and  pamphlets  of  the  period  from  1800  to  1860i 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Non. — The  nature  of  the  statistics  from  cerialn  libraries  makes  It  aftrfnble 

to  Include  here  Christian  llteratnre  (fathers,  schoolmen.  Reformers,  Puritan 

dlTlnea,  etc) ;   also  apologetics,   embolics,   polemics,   Iroilca,  and   ChrlatlaB 

ethics. 
For  special  denominational  beliefs,  see  also  Church  History:  Dcnomlnatknia. 

Woodstock  (Md.)  CoU^e  lus  10,400  Totomes  of  scholastic  theology. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  poBaesses  a  number  of  Incnnabala 
and  later  editions  ot  scholastic  theologians,  an  extoislve  cotlectlMi  of 
material  covering  the  major  Bnropean  denominations  in  point  of  creeds 
snd  coonidlB,  polemics  and  irenics,  the  works  of  the  English  dlvlnea,  tlie 
material  being  eq>eclaUy  fall  from  1&47  to  1701 ;  special  coUections  on  tAe 
delstlc,  trinltarian,  and  ecclesiastical  conttoTeralea;  the  works  ot  Ameri* 
can  theologians,  and  many  Boman  Catholic  and  continental  Protestant 
^sterns. 

St  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dnnwoodle,  N.  Z.,  baa  a  very  rich  collection  of  works 
on  Roman  Catholic  theology,  laclading  both  schoolmen  and  later  writers. 
Special  collections  sre  devoted  to  Catholic  apologetics,  Ohristlaaity, 
revelation,  the  primacy  of  Peter,  Infallibility,  divinity  of  Christ,  theology 
of  the  sacraments,  mass,  etc.,  and  devotional  works  on  the  blessed  Tlrgln 
Hary. 

The  RIggs  Memorial  Library,  Oeorgetown  University,  Waslilngtoo,  D.  C,  bas 
1,0»7  rolumes  and  43  pampbleta  on  Christian  literature,  Inclndlng  the 
fathers,  stdioolmen  snd  reformers;  3,036  volumes  and  1S8  pamphlets  oo 
systematic  theology;  2,128  volumes  on  symbolics,  polemics,  and  Irenics; 
and  624  pamphlets.  It  received  about  ISOO  the  library  of  Bev.  Thomas  r. 
Levins,  which  Is  rich  In  polemics  of  the  leth  and  17th  centuries. 

St.  Lawrence  Vnlversl^,  Canton,  N.  S.,  bas  the  library  of  Prof.  K.  A-  Credner, 
ot  Oteesen,  numbering  2.S50  Tolnmes.  formed  between  1810  and  1866.  Tbla 
Is  rich  In  works  on  the  dogmatic  tbeology  of  the  Reformation  era. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America.  WaablDgton,  D.  G,  contains  1,260  voltOMa 
of  apologetics,  800  volumes  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  000  volomea  on  nonl 
theology. 

St.  Anselm'a  Library,  SL  Helnrad.  Ind.,  has  900  volumes  In  Qrstematie  the<dofy. 
fxclnstve  of  petrietlcs.  The  editions  range  from  IBOO  to  the  present  time. 
The  librsry  has  also  GOO  volumes  classed  as  TheologiQ  tmtoerssHt   (ool- 
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lerted  works),  Inclndfaig  especlaUr  tbe  wrltlngi  of  Bt  Tliomaa  Aqnlnae, 

Sum.  Dlonytliit  GartbaslanuB,  Mlgne'a  Tbeologln  cnrani  cotnpletcB.  tliB 

fialnutlceuea,  et& ;  alM  400  volames  classed  &■  moral  tbeologr,  Inclndlng 

a  Bnmber  of  tbe  great  works  daUng  from  1600  to  1800.  aa  w«Il  aa  the  more 

ncmt  worka. 
Tb«  SprliiKfleld  (Mass.)  City  library  bas,  Id  the  Gsrollne  Rtce  Department  of 

TtMology.  1,476  Tolnmea  of  syatemattc  ttieology. 
Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Madlaon,  N.  J.,  has  collections  aa  follows:  GhrlS- 

tlan  erldraices,  6S7  Tolnmea;  eschatology,  643  TOlomM;  the  atnnemeDt.  188 

folnmea;  biblical  theology,  ITS  volnmes;  the  doctrine  of  InsplratltMi,  128 

volnmee;  fatnre  ptmlahment,  69  volnmea. 
DirlDlty  School  of  Hamird  UnlTendty,  Cambridge,  Maaa,,  has  94  titles  (coont- 

iDK  all  editions,  112  titles)  of  the  works  of  Joseph  Priestly. 
BomatAn   Oolite  Library,    Bnmswlck,    Ue.,   has  90   titles  of  the  works  of 

Joseph  Priestley- 
Vartborg  Theological  Seminary,  Dnbuqne,  Iowa.  recelTcd  by  gift  of  Prof.  Slg- 

mnnd   Prltschd   about   1,600   nmnbers   i»    Irenics   and  polemics   of  the 

bntheran    Chnrch,   1946-1760,    which   are    thought  to   compose   the   beet 

cellectloD  of  Its  kind  In  America. 
HM,  Btrm.    Litenture  of  the  Dodrtni  of  a  Future  lAfe,  ia  W.  B.  ilger, 

QrWeat  BMory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  lAfe,  PhOaielpMa.    IBSi,  pp. 

tT/SJS,  Indicates  the  location  of  very  many  of  the  books  Hated. 

FATRlsncs. 

Woodstock  College,  Usryland,  has  a  collection  of  patrlattc  theology  nnmberlog 

2/MO  Toliunes. 
Tbe  Gtiieral  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  a  collection  of  the  writings 

of  the  lathers  of  the  church,  numbering  1,600  volumes. 
TIK  Catbollc  University  of  Ambles,  Washington,  D.  O.,  contains  1,300  volnmes 

tm  petrology. 
St  Joseph's  Seminary.  Donwoodle,  N.  T.,  has  a  collection  on  petrology  compris- 
ing oTcf  1.SO0  Tolnmes. 
Colon  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork,  bas  nnmeroas  Benedictine  and  earlier 

ImprlDts,  the  Uigne  sets,  later  critical  editions,  and  many  mtmographB 

«o  Che  tethers. 
Tbe  Bfarylaod  Diocesan  Library   (Bplscopallan),  Baltimore,  has  a  collection 

of  patristic  worka  containing  1.000  volumes,  half  of  them  In  early  editions. 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,   N.  J.,  has  a  collection  on  patztetlca 

nnmbering  7SD  volumeSL 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

RlRgs  Memorial  Library,  Georgetown  Unlversl^,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  8,601 

volumes  and  S68  pampblets  on  practical  tbeology,  including  canon  law, 

Utorflcfl,  catechetlcs,  hymnology,  and  asceticism, 
ne  Ubrary    of    Princeton   Theological    Seminary,    New    Jersey,    has   20.000 

psmphletB,  collected  by  the  late  Ber.  Dr.  Spragne,  consisting  of  sermons 

and  orations  on  ^)eclal  occasions,  controversial  tracts,  hlstorlcsl  addresses, 

cICm  of  tbe  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
rtbm  Tliecrioglca]  Seminary,  New  York,  has  S4  bound  volnmes  of  pamphlets, 

dilefly  American  sermons,  formerly  belonging  to  Rer.  W.  B.  Spragne. 
[few  Tbeologlcal    Smnlnary   Ubrary,    Madison,    N.   J.,   has  a   collection    uf 

setiDoiu  nnmbering  8,951  volnmes  and  over  1,600  pamphlets. 
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SL  Anselm'B  Libraiy,  St.  HelDrad,  Ind^  has  a  coUecUon  at  practical  theology 
contaloiiiK  6.950  volumes,  divided  as  follows:  Mystical  and  ascetlcal 
theology,  3,000  volumes:  pastoral  theology,  400;  cstecbetlcs,  6G0;  homl- 
leOcs,  1.B00;  liturgy.  500. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library  hss  in  the  Caroltoe  Rice  departmeat  of 
theology  1,996  volames  of  practical  theology. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madlsou,  N.  J.,  has  collections  on  practical 
theolt^T,  AS  follows:  Od  the  sacrament^  2T9  volumes;  on  prayer,  100 
volumes;  on  giving,  38  volumes  and  200  pamphlets:  sermons  to  children, 
96  volnmes;  Sabtiath  otteervsnce,  &i  volumes;  catechisms,  120  volumes; 
revlvsls,  240  volumes. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary 'of  Americs,  New  York,  contains  COO  toIuidm  of 
homlletlcB  in  Hebrew  nnd  ITS  in  other  languageB. 

The  Catholic  Unlverrity  of  America,  Wasblngtoa,  D.  C,  contains  B80  volnmea 
t>esrlQg  on  ascetlclam. 

St  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodle,  N.  T.,  has  the  collection  presented  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Magoon,  a  Baptist  minlater,  to  Cardinal  McGlosliey.  It  Includea  over 
100  volumes  of  Catholic  ascetlcal,  hoiolletlcal,  and  apologetlcal  materlaL 

Alfred  (N.  Y.)  University  has  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  on  the  Sab- 
bath question,  presented  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Jones,  of  I^ndon,  England. 

CHURCH   FOUTY    AND   CANON   LAW. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  has  about  2.000  volumes  on  canon  law. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  WashinKton,  D.  C,  contains  1,825  volumes 

of  canon  law  and  320  volumes  on  connclls. 
St  Vincent  College,  Beatty,  Pa.,  bad.  In  1892,  900  volumes  on  cannon  and  civil 

St  Joseph's  Seminary,  Ounwoodle.  N.  Y.,  has  over  500  catalogued  volumea 
on  canon  law,  Roman  documents,  councils,  decrees  of  Popes,  snd  Roman 
congregationa. 

St  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rocheeter.  N.  Y..  contains  s  Isrge  collection  of  works 
on  canon  law,  councils,  and  papal  decrees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  posaessee  some  hundreds  of  volumes 
on  ecclesiastical  polity  and  law,  covering  the  oriental,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  Churches.  It  contains  boobs  printed  in  the  19th  century 
and  after;  and  thoogb  in  many  parts  of  the  field  the  collection  la  frag- 
mentary, it  contains  a  number  of  the  Items  rare  In  America. 

Morthwestem  University  Law  School,  Evanston,  111.,  has  the  Gary  coUectltm 
of  eccieeisstlcal  law,  nnmtwrlng  200  volumes,  containing  a  selection  of  the 
most  useful  texts,  commentaries,  and  Journals. 

The  Msryland  Diocesan  Library  {Episcopal),  Baltimore,  has  a  good  working 
collection  of  the  principal  early  and  modem  authorities  on  the  canon  law 
of  the  church.  The  collection  totals  265  volumes,  practically  all  of  which 
are  early  authors  In  the  Itltb  and  17tb  centuries,  with  a  sprinkling  of  later 
standard  writer*. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  about  10  volumes  of  Roman 
indices  of  prohibited  books.  This  Is  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  nnmber 
of  these  Indices  published. 

LITCRGICS. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  York,  contains  2004  volum 
of   Jewish    liturgies.    Including    646   different    editions   of    the    Passover 
Haggada. 
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The  GcoMfil  Theological  Seminar;  Llbrarr.  New  Tork,  poaaesaes  a  special  col' 
lection  of  liturgies  Dumbeiing  2,500  volumes.  The  collection  Is  especially 
strong  for  Anglican,  Protestant  Eptscopal,  and  pre-Retormatlon  liturgies, 

Tlie  Divlnltj  Scbool  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  has  a 
collection  of  liturgies  numbering,  in  1S92,  1,500  volumes  and  many 
IMmphlets. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America.  WaBbingtou,  D.  C  contains  780  volumes 
classlfled  under  liturgy. 

The  library  of  St  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunnoodie,  N.  T.,  has  all  the  standard 
Catholic  manuals  and  liturgical  texts,  Inclndlag  a  large  number  of  brerl- 
aries,  missals,  ceremontals,  and  prayer  books. 

St  Vincent  College.  Beatt;,  Pa.,  had,  in  1892,  600  volumes  and  100  pamphleta 
on  lltnrglca. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  has  a  collection  of  rare  material 
In  the  d^tartment  of  lltargics,  including  Homan.  Anglican,  and  Lutheran 
liturgies.  Of  special  note  are  atwut  260  volumes  of  German  Kircbeoord- 
nungen  and  Ageoden. 

Union  Theological  Seminary-  New  Toric,  poasesses  several  hundred  volumes  of 
liturgies.  Its  distinction  lies  In  the  possession  of  numerous  early  or  rar<> 
editions  of  the  liturgical  books  of  the  oriental,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  Cburcbes. 

The  Maryland  Diocesan  Library  (Episcopal).  Baltimore,  has  the  widely  known 
Whittlnghum  cotlectioo  of  liturgies  nnd  liturgical  works,  containing  450 
Tolames  and  50  pamphlets.  It  consists  largely  of  Roman.  German 
(Lutheran),  and  Gngllsh  service  books  from  the  earliest  periods.  It  Is 
also  strong  in  examples  of  the  liturgies  of  the  principal  Protestant  bodies. 

IVMtem  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  contains  about  300  volumes  of  rare 
and  early  editions  of  prayer  books,  liturgies,  etc. 

TrlDity  College  Library.  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  a  collection  of  liturgies  numbering 
2Sl  volumes  and  200  pamphlets. 

The  Theological  Seminary  Library  of  the  Evangellcsl  Lutbem  Church,  Gettys- 
burg, Fa.,  baa  about  300  volumes  on  liturgies.  The  collection  of  Lutheran 
liturgies  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Harter,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  service  for  the  England  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  United. States. 

HTHNOLOOr  AMD  CHUBCH    MUSIC. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  possesses  the  Henry  Day  Memorial 
Collection  of  over  5,000  volumes  of  hymoology  and  devotional  poetry, 
chiefly  In  the  English  language,  tbongh  special  eftorts  are  now  made  to 
Include  Gei'iuau.  French,  and  Latlu.  It  also  includes  the  extensive  collec- 
tions of  the  late  Sev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  the  hymnologlcal  portion  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Koblnaon,  and  special  gifts  from  Mrs. 
I.AWC11  Maaon.  The  most  valuable  part  was  purchaeed  In  188S  from  Prof. 
P.  M.  Bird,  of  Lehigh  University ;  It  Is  very  full  in  American  and  English 
worship  collections  and  sources  (saci-ed  poetry),  with  many  manuscript 
annotations. 

Birtford  Theological  Seminary,  Connecticut,  has  the  Paine  hymnologlcal  col- 
lection, numbering  In  l>i)2  ubout  5.000  volumes;  Incladlng  English  Church 
collections  to  the  number  of  2,000;  American  Church  collections,  1,100; 
ncred  poetry.  1.600;  bynmoiogy.  100;  Sunday  school  books,  (English  nnd 
American,  000.  The  section  on  hymuolc^;y  U  thought  to  be  very  complete 
and  that  on  sacred  poetry  Is  important  as  containing  the  sources.  The 
48143'~12 3  .-  I 
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collection  Includes  slau  20  volumes  of  Bcrapbooks  contnlnlDg  sacred  poetry 
and  articles  on  bymnology  gatbered  from  English  and  American  periodica)* 
from  1740  to  1892.  See  Paine,  The  Paine  Hymwilooiciil  CoOection  (uHtk 
lUI  of  tome  of  the  rarer  Utle»).  Hartford  Seminary  Record  2;  112-118, 
FebniatT,  1892. 

Drew  Tbeolo^lcal  Seminary,  Madison.  N.  J.,  baa  a  collection  of  books  relating 
to  the  blstory  of  hytnnology  numbering  266  volumes,  as  well  aa  a  collection 
of  hymn  books  numbering  1,676  volumes.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection 
came  from  the  library  of  the  late  David  Creamer,  of  Baltimore,  tn  1875; 
It  also  includes  books  from  Daniel  Sedgwick,  of  London.  Many  annotations 
by  Creamer  and  Sedgwick  are  In  these  books.  In  addition  to  Its  collection 
ot  sacred  music  the  library  has  2S9  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  maslc. 

Tbe  Congregational  Library,  Boston,  has  a  bymnology  collection  of  838  volnmes 
and  160  pamphlets.  Including  the  following: 

Library  of  Rev.  James  H.  Ross,  166  volumes  (by  big  will  1909).  the 
working  library  of  a  religions  Journalist  who  made  this  subject  n  specialty. 
Hymaology  outside  the  Boaa  collection,  numbering  672  volumes.  160 
pamphlets.  These  Include  34  volumes  on  hymns  and  hymn  writers,  270 
Tolumea  of  hymn  books  without  tunes,  92  volumes  of  Watts  aod  select 
hymns,  datee  1716-1807  (Imprints,  Boston,  50  volumes;  Worcester.  26 
volumes;  Wincbell  editions,  7  volumes;  Dwlght  editions,  7  volume); 
276  volnmee  of  bymns  with  tunes;  160  volumes,  mostly  church  hymnals; 
70  volumes,  mostly  choir  collections  (oblong),  dntes  1T90-Isn2.  with  30 
volumes  1831-1S50  (Imprints,  Boston,  44  volumes,  14  volumes  edited  by 
Lowell  Mason) ;  42  volumes  Sunday  school  hymn  books  (oblong)  ;  160 
pamphlets;  34  sermons,  etc..  on  sacred  music,  dales  1728?-1896;  IS  pam- 
phlets 1728?-1820:  86  pamphlets  of  Sunday  school  choir  and  other  sacred 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can psalm  and  hymn  books  numbering  about  700  volumes. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  acquired  In  1897  the  bymnology  collection 
of  Rev.  Horatlus  Bonar,  containing  originally  224  volumes,  the  number  ot 
which  has  since  Increased  by  purchases  nnd  gifts  to  S84  volumes.         *" 

The  Maryland  Diocesan  Library  (Episcopal),  Baltimore,  has  the  Whittlngham 
collection  of  hymnals  and  bymnologlcal  writings. 

The  library  of  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Theological  Seminary  has  a  collectliMi 
of  bymnology  comprising  about  .470  volumes,  which  consists  of  hymns  and 
religious  poetry,  chiefly  English  and  American  falling  within  tbe  later  IStli 
century  and  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

RIggs  Memorial  Library,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  haa  SSC 
volumes  of  sacred  vocal  music. 

Garret  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Bl.,  has  a  complete  file  of  editions  of  the 
Wesleyan  hymn  books. 

Berkshire  Athenaeum,  Flttafield,  Mass.,  baa  a  collection  of  New  England  music 
mainly  church  music,  covering  nearly  100  years.  It  consists  of  70  volnmtt. 
tbe  earliest  In  date  being  Harmonica  coelestla,  Northampton,  1799. 

SflSSIONB. 

The  American  Boiird  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregational), 
Boston,  has  a  mission  library  of  10,000  volumes  and  l.SOO  pamphlets,  includ- 
ing especially:  (a)  A  catalogued  collection  of  l,fiOO  or  more  untwund  pam- 
phlets relating  to  mission  work,  Incluiling  reports  and  catalogues  of  edaca- 
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Uonal,  medical,  and  phUaDttaropIc  inBtitndanB  In  wblcli  mlMlon  work  ts  car- 
riod  OD,  tIz,  Tutkej.  Africa,  India,  Cblna,  Japan,  Hlcroneala,  and  papal  landa ; 
(i)  a  collection  of  600  volomea,  mannecrlpt  letters  from  mlBslonarles  and 
otbera  connected  with  the  work  of  the  board  from  1810  to  1S90;  (c)  a  col- 
lection of  various  works  on  Bodal  conditions  In  countries  in  whlcb  mlSBlon 
work  la  carried  On;  (d)  2,000  Tolnmes,  mostly  dictionaries  and  t^tbooks, 
In  languaiies  of  the  countries  where  mission  work  Is  conducted,  including 
dialects  of  North  American  Indians;  (e)  100  or  more  volumes  relating  to 
Indian  tribes  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
llrst  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Tbe  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions.  New  York,  has  a  well-equipped 
foreign  missions  library  containing  more  than  0,000  volumes,  which  present 
the  work  of  forel^  missions  In  all  Its  varied  pbases,  inclndtng  books  of 
travel  and  descriptions,  biographies  of  missionaries,  descriptions  of  mtsslon- 
ary  life  In  the  Tarloos  Qelds,  studies  In  the  different  religions  systems  of 
tbe  world,  histories  of  missions  and  of  pnrtlcular  missionary  societies; 
books  which  define  the  theory,  aim,  and  philosophy  of  mlssltms  and  methods 
of  mission  work ;  ttlbe  of  the  magaslDefl  and  reporta  of  the  various  mis- 
■iMiary  bodies  throughout  the  world,  Govemmatt  reports,  and  mlsdonary 
encyclopedias.  It  includes  also  a  collection  of  books  published  by  mission 
pnmea  in  other  countries,  e.  g.,  the  mission  press  at  Beirut,  Syria.  The 
collection  of  the  reports  and  periodicals  Issued  by  various  missionary  sode- 
tlea  throughout  the  world  Is  believed  to  be  unusual  In  Its  completeness,  at 
least  in  this  country. 

Tbe  Historical  Library  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Tale  University  Is  the  gift  of 
Its  collector,  the  late  Prof,  George  B.  Day.  It  and  a  fund  of  (100,000  for 
a  fireproof  bulldiug  and  book  porchaBeB  will  make  it  one  of  the  largest 
missionary  libraries  of  the  world.  With  Its  present  collection  of  7,9S3 
titles  It  Is  one  of  tbe  largest  strictly  missionary  libraries  in  America. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Connecticut,  has  the  A.  C.  Thompson  collection 
on  foreign  missions,  numt>eriiig.  in  1900,  8,6G9  volumes. 

Drew  Theiogical  Seminary.  MadlBon,  N.  J.,  has  n  collection  on  missions  num- 
bering 5,600  volumes  and  over  10,000  pamphlets. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  Torlt  has  as  a  deposited  col- 
lection the  library  of  the  Ecumenical  Council,  held  In  New  York  In  1900. 
There  is  also  a  general  missionary  library.  Including  books  about  missions 
and  those  written  by  mlsslonBrleB.  numbering  8,166  volumes,  31  maps,  and 
many  pamphleta. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  has  about  2.500  volumes  on  missions.  Inclndlng 
history,  geography,  and  travel  In  mission  lands,  history  of  missions,  and 
comparative  religion. 

BEUOIOUS   ESDCATION. 

The  American  Sunday  Scjiooi  Union  library.  Philadelphia,  contains  a  special  col- 
lection relating  to  modem  Sunday  schools,  their  history,  organization,  early 
methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  of  about  3,000  volumes,  besides  as  many  pam- 
phlets and  some  onpubllsbed  manuscripts.  Many  of  ttie  works  are  rare, 
e^>eclalty  those  upon  history,  methods,  reports  of  early  societies,  early 
periodicals,  hymn  and  tune  books,  essays,  etc. 

Tbe  Rtilgious  Education  Association  has  at  Its  headquarters  In  Chicago  a 
library  of  2,S00  volumes. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  on  tbe 
Sunday  school  numbering  1,604  volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets. 
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NON-CHRISTIAN  RBLI0ION& 
JT7DAI8U. 
Jewish  Tbeologlcal  Seminary,  New  York,  has  a  library  of  34,000  volamea. 

ItlTHAH  H  EDAM  IBM . 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  collectloos  on  MubammedaiilBiii  are  deecrtbed  in 
Its  Bulletin,  I5:tll-H6. 

HISTORY. 

Tbe  New  lork  Public  Library,  Bulletin  S:  58-76,  glvea  a  list  of  historical  period- 
IcaU  in  New  York  aty. 

NUMISMATICS. 

l%e  American  Numismatic  Bociety,  New  York,  has  a  collection  on  namlsmatlcs 
Dumberlng  2,900  ralames  and  10,000  pamplilets. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  1,000  volnmea  on  tbe  aiAJect 
of  numismatics,  outside  of  tbe  dies  of  numismatic  societies. 

Tbe  Essex  Institute.  Salem.  Mass.,  tiaa  a  collection  of  nearly  ICO  volumes  relat- 
ing to  oriental  numismatics. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C.  possesses  a  collection  of  American 
biography  of  over  9,000  volumes  and  of  British  biography  comprlBing  over 
7.000  volumes,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  European  blograpblcal  works. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester.  Mass..  lias  American  biography 
largely  represeoted,  about  7.000  titles  being  included  under  this  entry. 

GENEALOGY. 

(Tbe  collectioDB  are  arranged  in  order  of  appamt  slse:) 

Tbe  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  Boston,  Is  said  to  have  tbe 
most  nearly  complete  eollectlou  of  genealogical  material  In  this  country, 
comprising  from  6,000  to  10.000  bound  voluniee.  This  total  number  includes 
the  duplicates  of  many  of  the  most  used  family  histories,  and  tbe  maoy 
reprints  from  periodicals,  etc.  The  collection  contains  principally  Ameri- 
can genealogy  and  a  good  numtier  of  Elngllsb  publications  useful  to  Ameri- 
can geologists,  but  no  French,  German,  or  other  foreign  genealogy.  Tbe 
collection  of  English -printed  perish  registers  Is  probably  the  beet  In  tbls 
country.  The  collection  of  American  genealogy  Is  practically  exhaustive 
for  works  printed  before  ISSO,  and  lacks  few  pnbllcatlons  since  that  date ; 
It  Includes  an  approximately  complete  collection  of  American  genealogical 
periodicals  and  a  good  collection  of  the  corresponding  BngUsb  publications, 
and  alms  to  acquire  all  separates  and  rep^lnt^  etc.,  evoi  when  the  perlodl 
cal  from  which  the  reprint  Is  taken  Is  already  In  tbe  library.  In  order  to 
make  tbe  collection  exhaustive  works  not  strictly  genealogical,  socb  as 
biographies,  addresses,  etc.,  bsve  been  Inclnded  whenever  they  contained 
any  kind  of  genealogical  table;  tbe  earliest  printed  genealogy  of  tbls  aort 
dates  from  1731,  and  tbe  earliest  printed  work  devoted  wbolly  to  geneslog; 
from  176S.  eight  years  earlier  than  tbe  earliest  title  listed  In  Whltnor*. 
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Wbfle  the  flrat  aim  ot  Qm  society  1b  to  collect  New  England  genealogy 
tqwclally.  It  has  broadened  Its  field  to  Inclnde  all  regions  to  which  New 
E^Uind  biDillles  migrated  or  the  famllfee  wltli  which  the  New  England 
tamilleB  Intermarried.  It  now  collects  American  genealogy  lmi«rtlally 
from  all  sectloDB  of  the  country.  As  collBteral  material,  the  collection 
laclDd«fl  aome  10,000  volnmes  of  biography  and  a  strong  collection  of  local 
history  which  la  complete  for  New  England,  nest  strongest  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  the  Western  Reserve,  and  only  acatterlog  for  the  rest 
of  the  country.  An  especially  strong  feature  of  the  collection  of  genealogy 
as  a  whole  Is  the  nnusnal  amount  of  manuscript  material  which  has  never 
been  printed.  The  collection  Includes  also  a  complete  file  of  the  graiea- 
loflcal  notes  from  the  Boston  Trantcrlpt,  mounted  in  scraphooks,  but  not 
yet  indexed.  More  than  300  separate  genealogies  are  added  to  the  Itbrarv 
every  year. 

The  Penn^lvanla  State  Library,  Harrisbarg,  has  a  collection  of  genealogy  foa- 
talnlng  9,42&  ntuubera 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  American  genealt^cal  ma- 
terial comprising  about  fi.000  volumes,  supplemented  by  about  6.000  vol- 
tunea  In  the  collection  relating  to  local  history.  The  material  relating  to 
t^gll^  genealogy  included  in  the  hlatoriea  of  the  English  counties  la  good 
for  the  county  hlBtorlcs  Issued  ttefore  ISSO,  few  important  ones  in  this 
group  being  lachlng.  The  later  histories  are  not  so  nearly  complete.  See 
LUt  of  American  genealogiet,  yew  Tork  Public  lAbraiy  Bulletin.  l.'£|7- 
Se.  £80-88,  aie-H,  SiSSO.  September-December,  1597;  also  Its  LUt  of  worka 
reiatinff  to  BritUh  genealogy  ami  local  hiatorv.  yem  York.  1910.  S66  p.  Re- 
printed from  U*  Bulletin,  June-December,  1910. 

Boston  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  genealogy  comprldng  about  S.OOO 
titles  of  fBtnlly  blatortea,  and  a  contiderable  collection  of  genealogical 
periodically  peerages,  heraldry,  publlcatlous  of  patriotic  societies,  and  other 
related  material.  This,  the  second  largest  collection  on  this  subject  in 
Boston,  la  estimated  to  contain  about  flve-elgtaths  as  much  material  as  the 
collection  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  but  probably 
contains  practically  no  material  not  Included  In  the  larger  collection.  See 
FtnOtng  IA*t  of  Qenealogiet  and  Toiong  and  Local  HUtoriet  Containing 
Pamfly  Record*  in  the  PubHc  Library  of  the  City  of  Bo»ton.  Boston. 
Publithea  btf  the  Tnuleei.     1900.    80  p. 

Tbe  HMoTlcal  Society  of  FennsylraQla,  Philadelphia,  bna  a  collection  of 
Cenettloglea  numbering  3,8C1  volnmea,  not  counting  such  genealogies  as  are 
pobllshed  as  second  volumes  of  town  htatorles. 

File  UnlTerslty.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  haa  approximately  3,800  volumes  of 
genealogies  and  genealogical  material. 

Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C,  has  a  collection  of  American 
family  histories  numbering  over  3.000  rolnmes,  end.  in  addition  to  these.  It 
has  a  large  anmber  of  genealogical  works  classlded  with  local  history.  The 
collection  of  British  and  foreign  genealogy  la  smaller,  but  includes  a  ma- 
jority of  the  published  pariah  registers  of  Great  Britain.  See  American  and 
Engliah  Oenealogiei  tn  the  Librarp  of  Congrett.    1910.    805  p. 

The  Ulunesota  Historical  Society.  St.  Paul,  haa  2,020  bound  volnmes  and 
1.017  pamphlets  of  American  genealogies  or  family  histories,  besides  many 
books  In  this  class  published  by  societies  and  others  forming  the  genealogical 
perts  of  township  histories. 

Tbe  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of 
gwealogy  onmbering  2,200  volumes  of  family  history. 
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Tbe  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  FroTldence,  has  a  collection  of  ibcmt 

1,800  Uties  of  genealogies. 
The  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  lias  a  collection  of  American 

genealogies  aumberlng  about  1,800  titles,  and  Including  many  of  tlte  rarer 

Tte  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  tiaa  1,547  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  genealogy. 

Essex  InsUtote  Library,  Salem,  Maaa.,  contains  l,fiOO  TOlumefi  of  genealogieft, 
represoitlng  about  1,200.  different  families. 

Western  Beserre  Historical  Society,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  a  collection  of  gene- 
alogy. Including  separate  works  on  about  800  IndlTldual  tainiite%  and 
oboot  200  CNieral  works,  revolutionary  records,  etc.  besides  such  matter 
as  Is  contained  in  town  and  local  histories. 

Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford,  has  about  770  volumee  relating  to  Hie 
genealogy  of  Connecticut  and  earty  New  England  families. 

A8SYRIOLOGY  AND  KBLATBD   SUBJECTS. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  Library,  New  York,  In  1909,  ecqnlred  tbe 
library  of  Eberliard  Schrader.  the  Qerman  Assyriologlst.  consisting  of  2,300 
volumes  and  2JiO0  pamphlets.  The  collection  was  one  of  tlie  most  nearly 
complete  private  libraries  In  Europe  on  Assyriology,  Semitic  language,  etc; 

JBWISH   HISTORY. 

Tale  TJatvenlty  library.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  the  depository  of  the  AmerlcsD 
Oriental  Society,  has  a  collection  of  6,000  oriental  boohs,  mannacrlptf,  and 
works  of  reference.  A  collection  formed  by  the  late  Prof.  B.  B.  Sallabary, 
and  gtv«i  by  bin  In  1S70  {then  contalaing  3,000  volumes),  has  been  added 
to  each  year  and  the  department  of  Aesyriology  has  received  special  att»n- 
tlon. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  one  of  the  most  nearly  complete 
collections  of  Hebralca  In  tlie  world,  all  bnllt  up  practically  In  the  last  Btz 
years.  The  nocleus  was  the  seminary's  own  collection  of  S.OOO  volumes. 
Then  MaJ.  Sulzberger,  of  Pblladelphla,  gave  his  own  Jewish  library  of 
10,000  volumes  with  many  rarltlea,  and  Jacob  H.  SobllT  donated  tbe  famous 
library  of  Morltz  StelnBchnelder.  Other  rare  editions  have  completed  the 
library's  present  33.000  rolnmee.  Comprised  In  this  magnlflcent  collection 
are  medieval  sclentlQc  works  In  Arnblc,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  medlaval 
codices  and  legal  decisions,  an  extensive  literature  od  the  liturgy  of  tbe 
synagogue,  rare  rituals.  57  out  of  the  101  Hebrew  Incunabula  (next  to  the 
British  Museum's  the  most  nearly  complete  collection  in  the  world)  number- 
less editions  and  versions  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  and  a  whole  library  on 
tlie  mysteries  of  the  Eabbala,  tlie  mystic  writings  of  tbe  Hebrew  race.  It 
contains  also  tbe  library  o(  the  American  Jewish  Hletorlca)  Society,  GOO 
volumes  In  number. 

Hebrew  Bulon  College,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  an  extensive  collection  of  25,000 
volumes  on  Hebralca.  Judalcai  and  Semitlca.  This  numbers  much  early 
ilteratnre,  modem  publications  benrlnft  on  every  phase  of  Judaism,  and 
Jewish  periodicals,  InclndlDg  Jewish  newspapers  In  various  laogaagee  and 
the  scholarly  Journals,  dealing  with  oriental.  Jewlsb  or  Biblical  subjecta. 
The  collection  Is  e8i«!cinlly  rich  In  Jewish  history  and  rabbinic  titeratura, 
departments  which  are  provided  with  a  good  biblloftraphic  apparatus;  the 
historical  section  includes  a  considerable  collection  of  editions;  trasslatloiia 
of,  and  treatises  on  the  work  of  Ftavlus  Josephns;  there,  la,  aUo  a  good 
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wwfclnc  Ubtmr?  for  tti«  Biblical  student.  Including  most  of  tbe  modeni  edl- 
Uoos  of  all  tbe  versions,  and  tlie  chief  Introductions  to  Biblical  literature 
and  coBUDentarles,  anclait  and  tuodem.  Special  collections  are:  (1)  The 
ninable  rabbinic  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Ot.  Samuel  Adier,  of  New  Xork, 
recelTed  by  beqneet  In  I80I,  comprising  about  1.600  volninee  and  over  800 
pamphlets,  exclusively  Hebralca  and  Judalca.  (2)  Three  hundred  volomea 
of  Hebralca  presented  by  the  trustees  of  Temple  Emanuel,  New  Tork. 
Hiese  locluded  a  few  of  tbe  rarest  Hebrew  Incunabula  and  many  other  rare 
prints,  once  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  Italo-Jewlsb  poet,  Joseph  Almanzl. 
(3)  The  collection  of  the  late  Jewish  historian,  Bev.  Dr.  M.  Kayeerling,  of 
Budapest,  acquired  In  1904,  numbering  about  3.000  volumes  and  6,000 
pamphlets  exclusively  Judeica  and  Hebrolca.  This  collection  Is  especially 
rich  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  various  countries  and  communities.  (4) 
A  coUectlon  of  over  OQO  volumes  purchased  In  1907,  In  Constantinople,  con- 
aUtlng  exclusively  of  Hebralca,  about  three-fonrths  of  which  are  oriental 
prints.  (S)  A  Hebrew  collection  ot  1,100  volumes  purchased  In  190S,  In 
UOoster,  Germany. 
The  Xew  Tork  Public  Library  since  1806  has  be«i  coliectiiw  Isrgely  In  material 
relating  to  tbe  Hebrew  people  and  to  their  history  and  InHtltationH.  Tbe 
collection  of  booka  in  tbe  special  section  devote  to  this  collection  amounts 
to  about  16.000.  A  list  of  works  relating  to  the  Jewish  drama  was  printed 
In  its  Bulletbi  11:  18-51.  A  list  of  Jewish  periodicals  was  printed  in  Its 
Bulletin  S:  tS8-»6i,  and  Its  collection  of  anU-SemiUc  periodicals  Is  described 
Id  its  BuUetin  7;  SOSl.  Tbe  collection  does  not  compete  with  the  library 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  which  nsturally  conBnes  Its  attention 
to  ttae  more  strictly  theological  side  of  Jewish  literature,  though  the  New 
Tork  Public  Ubrary  has  a  collection  of  rabbinical  decisions  numbering 
some  SCO  volumes.  In  the  Isaac  Myer  Collection  of  about  2,000  pieces  the 
llbtTirT  secured  much  valuable  material  relating  to  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
mystlclnn,  the  Kabbala,  scarabs,  and  related  subjects. 
The  Soultlc  collection  of  the  University  of  Chicago  contains  10,000  volumes, 

housed  In  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
ralTerslty  of  PennsylTsnla.  Philadelphia,  acquired  in  1903.  aa  a  gift  from  Dr. 
Marcus  Jastrow's  sons,  tbe  library  of  their  late  father.  This  contains 
l.OOiO  Tolumee,  chiefly  the  rsbblnlcal  and  later  Hebrew  tracts;  It  com- 
prlsea  all  ttae  more  Important  texts  of  this  lltersture,  msny  In  several 
editions,  and  Includes  works  of  reference  and  standard  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews.  There  are  slso  several  editions  of  the  Talmud  and  tbe 
various  Midrashic  compilations,  as  well  as  editions  of  tbe  important  works 
of  tbe  Jewish  philosophers,  commentators,  eicgetes.  and  grsmmsrlans; 
slso  Hebrew  works  on  Tslmudlcal  legislation  aot^P  rabbinic  literature,  and 
many  modern  works  In  Qerman,  English,  and  French  bearing  on  Jewish 
history  and  doctrines. 

Tbecollectlonof  Semitic  philology  and  literature  comprises  extensive  scce» 
■Ions  In  Arabic,  AHsyrian,  Hebrew,  and  In  Semitic  epigraphy.  These  have 
been  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  library  of 
tbe  late  Prof.  0.  P.  Casparl,  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  especially  ricb  In 
older  works  dealing  with  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament  Church  history 
and  Christian  theology.  The  nucleus  ot  a  manuscript  collection  has  been 
formed  through  the  purchase  ot  some  Arabic  and  Ethloplc  manuscrlpta 
Tbe  library  also  possesses  s  choice  collection  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  books 
printed  In  the  Bast,  which  are  of  great  value  for  the  study  of  Arabic 
dlalecta.    Cnqueationably  the  best  Arabic  literature  collecUoa  In  America 
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Johns  Hopkins  DnlTerslty,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  a  collectloD  of  2.B00  volanui 
In  rabbinical  llterBture,  presented  by  the  late  I,eopold  Strmise,  of  Baltl- 
tnore.  The  library  of  Prof.  Augnst  Dlllman,  of  Berlin,  nnmherlng  4Ji00 
volumes,  and  noteworthy  In  Blhllcal  literature,  was  presented  to  the  uni- 
versity by  George  W.  Gall,  of  Baltimore,  In  1SD5.  The  Dlllman  collection 
is  very  full  in  the  department  of  Etbioplc  Inbgiiage  and  literature. 

New  York  (N.  T.)  Unlverstty  Library  acquired  in  1862  the  I.agarde  Library 
of  Semitic  Languages,  containing  S,256  volnmes,  of  Dr.  Pani  de  Lagarde. 
of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

UniverBlty  of  California,  Berkeley,  has  a  Semitic  collection  of  2,725  volumes, 
and  the  Voorsangcr  collection  of  600  rare  early  rabbinical  tracts. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  has  the  Samuel  Ives  Curtlne  Collection,  received 
In  1904,  by  bequest  from  Prof.  Samuel  Ives  Curtisa.  This  collection  contalna 
4,000  volumes  on  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  subjects. 

EGYPT. 

The  Hubbard  Library.  Western  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago,  numbera  SjOBS 
volumes.    It  is  especially  strong  In  Egyptology. 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  acquired  In  1902  the  library  of  Prof,  AoKust 
Elsenlohr.  of  Heidelberg  Unlvendty.  This  library  contalna  000  volume* 
mainly  In  the  Beld  of  Egyptology,  bnt  with  a  considerable  number  of 
works  In  the  Held  of  Assyrlology.  It  Is  eald  by  a  German  author  to  be 
the  most  Important  Egypt  library  placed  on  the  market  since  the  death  of 
Lepslus. 

Tbe  New  York  Pobilc  Library  has  1,468  voinmea  relating  to  ancient  Egypt. 

GREECE  AND  ROME. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  has  s  collection  numbering  about  4.000 
volumes  on  Oreeb  and  Roman  art  and  archeology. 

George  Waslilngton  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  baa  a  collection  of  i.OOn 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Greek  and  Boman  arcbieology  and  bis- 
tory.  Including  3,GO0  volumes  relating  to  classical  lit«ature  and  phllolusy- 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY. 

Syracuse  University,  New  York,  acquired  In  1887  tbe  library  of  Dr.  T>eopold 
von  Itanke.  a  Gernmn  historian  of  Berlin,  which  contained  lOJiTO  bound 
volumes  and  about  3.SiiO  jtnniplilcts  relnCIn);  to  medltevnl  blslory.  but  Itj- 
cludlug  other  related  material.  The  collection  Is  rich  In  German  and 
Italian  history,  and  hIbo  has  some  tiinterlal  on  the  French  nevolution. 

Ilaivarrt  University,  Cambridge,  Mni>s..  has  a  collection  of  !>8S  volumes  on  the 
Crusades.  Tbts  collection  Is  based  largely  on  the  library  of  the  late 
Count  Paul  Blunt,  of  Paris. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

GENERAL  OOLLECTtONS  INCLUDINO  MORK  THAN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SPECIAL  COLLECnONB  ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  COUNTBIEfl  OTHER  TOAK 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C,  endeavors  to  purchase  all  im- 
portant works  relallng  to  tbe  history  of  America,  particularly  of  tbi> 
United  States.     It  has  over  70,000  volumes  strictly  to/ thlB  tellL.  without 
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eoontlng  those  otasslfled  In  allied  topics,  such  as  political  science,  con- 
Mltutlonal  law,  social  conditions,  etc.  These  TOlumes  Inclnde  over  8,000 
conntj  talBtorles  and  over  14.GO0  town  and  city  htetortee. 

New  Tork  Public  Library's  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  history  of 
America  Is  one  of  Its  strongest  (eetnree.  It  ranks  with  the  British  Mn- 
senm  and  the  Library  of  Coiirtcbs  as  a.  general  collection  on  the  history 
of  the  Western  World ;  and  for  tbe  early  periods  It  ranks  with  such  special 
collertlons  as  those  In  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  R.  L; 
the  Massachiiselts  HlBtorlcal  Society,  Boston;  and  the  American  Antl- 
qnarlan  Society.  Worcester,  Miisa. 

Harvard  University  collection,  Cumhridge,  Mass..  relating  to  North  American 
history,  biography,  genealogy,  and  geography  numbers  about  33,000 
rolumes.  of  which  some  2S,0U0  volumes  relate  to  the  United  States.  The 
basis  of  the  collection  was  tlie  libraries  formed  by  Prof.  Ebellng,  of  Ham- 
burg, and  by  David  B,  Warden,  for  many  years  United  States  consul  at 
Paris.  The  former  library,  numbering  over  3.200  volumes,  was  given  to 
Harvard  In  1818  by  Cot.  Israel  Thomdlke,  of  Boston,  and  the  latter,  num- 
bering 1,200  volumes,  wss  the  gift  of  Samuel  A.  Ellot  In  1823.  In  1880 
the  corporation  supplemented  these  libraries  by  the  purchase  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  Americana  formed  by  Obadlah  Rich.  The  section  OD  the  dis- 
covery, early  exploration,  and  geographical  development  of  America, 
largely  built  up  by  Justin  Wlnsor.  Is  particularly  strong,  and  was  further 
Increased  l>y  books  begueatbed  by  Francis  Parkman  In  ISM.  There  la  also 
a  good  collection  of  tbe  books  written  by  travelers  In  the  United  States 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Uirletta  College,  Ohio,  acquired  In  1900  the  private  library  of  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
StImsoD,  which  Included  1EI.012  volumes  of  Americana.  These  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  materiftl  on  the  Northwest  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Tliqr 
comprise  4,000  volumes  of  American  travel  and  biography.  American  his- 
tory to  the  number  of  6,000  volumes,  and  a  special  Indian  collection. 

Wyuuilng  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.,  has  16,000 
votames  on  American  history  and  genealogy,  including  1.000  on  genealogy. 

roivendty  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  has  the  Daniel  G.  Brinton  library, 
comprising  at)ont  4,000  ttound  volumes  and  1,000  bound  pamphlets,  dealing 
chledy  with  the  language  and  archieology  of  Central  and  North  America. 
This  is  supplemented  by  the  Robert  H.  Lambom  Collection,  covering  2,800 
volumes,  relating  largely  to  American  archfeology.  A  unique  feature  of 
this  library  Is  the  Berendt  collection  of  1S3  manuscripts,  constltutUig 
original  sources  for  tbe  study  of  American  languages.  Another  feature 
Is  the  collection  on  Mexico. 

iCas-arhusetts  Hiatorlcal  Society.  Boston,  acquired  by  bequest  of  Justin  Win- 
eor  a  collection  of  some  300  volumes.  Including  Dr.  Winsor's  Interleaved 
and  annotated  copies  of  his  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  Memorial 
History  of  Boston,  and  other  books,  with  numerous  historical  works  con- 
neicted  with  his  studies  and  many  substantially  bound  volumes  of  corre- 
qyindence  on  historical  subjects. 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  Cincinnati,  received  by  gift  In  188S 
the  collection  of  hooka,  pampblels,  maps,  and  manuscripts  on  American 
history  made  by  Judge  Force,  author  of  several  works  on  the  mound  build- 
era.  This  collection  embraces  many  early  French  and  Spanish  voyages 
and  travels,  with  accounts  of  the  first  !*ettlements  made  by  the  pioneers 
of  these  nationnlitles.  and  much  material  on  the  aborigines  of  America. 

Collections  of  United  States  historical  societies  are  described  briefly  in  Uie 
American  Hialorical  Aisoclalion  Report,  tUQS,  1:273S25.        hi,  GoOqIc 
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JohD  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  a  Bpeclal  collection  ol  ovtt 
16,000  Items  printed  In  or  about  the  Amerlcns  before  the  year  1801,  Includ- 
ing the  Henri  Temaux  Library  acquired  Id  1843.  It  Is  strong  tn  books  on 
colonial  cburch  history,  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  Mather  literature,  etc. :  Spanish  America,  American  cartofRvpby, 
American  colonial  laws,  and  American  aboriginal  languages.  Tliere  Is  a 
collection  of  S2G  works  from  Aldlne  presses.  See  the  descriptioii  of  Us  cot- 
lectiona  in  lAbrarv  Journal,  SO: 69-72. 

UNITED  STATES. 

OSNKRAL  COU£CnONS. 

Hie  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  25,000  to  30,000  volumes  relating  to  Ameri-  ' 
can  history  before  1800,  about  10,000  volumes  relating  to  American  hlstor? 
since  tliat  date,  and  about  10,000  rolumes  relating  to  the  history  of  varloua 
States,  cities,  and  families  of  the  United  States.  The  selection  of  books 
relating  to  America  tn  tbe  IBth,  16tb,  and  ITtb  centuries  tbat  was  brougbt 
together  by  James  Lennox  In  bis  50  years  of  book  collecting  was  aupple- 
mented  by  the  well-choaen  materia!  gathered  by  J.  G.  CogBwell  when  be 
was  establiBblng  tbe  Astor  Library  and  nua  rounded  out  by  welVsdected 
purcbases  in  Inter  years  and  by  addition  of  such  col  lections  as  the  library 
of  Qeorge  Bancroft,  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  of  Tbeodorus  Bally  Myers, 
of  Worthlngton  Chauncey  Ford  and  bis  brother,  Paul  Leicester  Ford ;  by 
gifts  from  Alexander  Meltland,  and  by  other  related  ways.  Tbe  Ford 
Collection  was  rich  In  contemporary  writings  for  and  against  the  Consti- 
tution of  1788,  works  relating  to  the  first  years  of  the  Republic  and  tbe 
later  struggles  over  Internal  Improvements,  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
tbe  slavery  controversies,  tbe  Civil  War.  RecoDRtructlon,  and  the  tariff. 
The  Tllden  library  contains  a  good  selection  of  tbe  Important  general 
works  on  American  bistory,  and  tbe  cblef  publications  relating  to  political 
parties,  to  Congress,  and  to  political  and  constitutional  conventions,  eepe- 
clally  those  of  New  York  Stiite.  The  library  has  printed  several  lists  of 
works  relating  to  various  topics  or  periods  connected  with  American  his- 
tory. Of  these  mention  may  be  made  of  the  list  relating  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  printed  In  Its  Bulletin  10:29-83;  Virginia,  Bulleftn  lI:«i-83, 
99-llS,  IiS-168;  the  list  of  broadsides  relating  to  New  Tork  affairs  nnder 
Gov.  Cosby,  1732-1736,  John  Peter  Zenger,  etc,  Bulletin.  S.Si9-ISS;  tbe 
New  Tork  broadsides  relating  to  affairs  In  tbe  city  la  1762-1778,  BulletiH, 
SrSSSS;  the  list  of  county  and  State  blatorles,  nulletin,  S:i5i-i40;  tbe 
list  of  periodicals  relating  to  American  history.  Batietin,  S:liO~15i. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Worcester,  Mass..  has  one  of  tbe  strongest  col- 
lections In  tbe  country  for  tbe  Btndy  of  United  States  history.  It  numbers 
about  35,000  volumes.     Catalogue.    1837.    571  p. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  acquired  in  1872  tbe  library  of  Jared  Sparks, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  consisting  of  over  5,000  volumes  and  4.000 
pamphlets  relating  chiefly  to  tbe  bistory  of  America.  See  Catalngite  of  the 
lAbrarg  of  Jared  Sparks  .  .  .  Cambridge.    Riverside  Pr«ss.    1871.    tSO  p. 

The  University  of  Chicago  acquired  In  IMO  as  a  gift  from  Prof.  Edward  Von 
Hoist  bis  library  containing  1.250  rolumps  and  200  pamphlets. 

Chicago  Historical  Society  has  a  special  collection  of  1.T98  political  pamphleta, 
1720  to  1887. 
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The  UbraiT  o'  tlie  Supreme  OotmcU  of  tlie  Andent  and  Accepted  Bite  ot 
Scottlflh  Freemasour;.  WaeblnKton.  D.  C.  acquired  In  1906  tbe  GoUIhh  Col- 
lection, "  On  Travel  In  and  Deecriptlon  of  tlie  United  Statep  and  Iti  Pa*- 
■eeelonB."  Tbls  collection,  comprlelng  l/MIO  Tolumee,  was  tbe  gift  of  Martin 
OoUins,  of  SL  Louis,  Mo. 

INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Tbe  American  Board  of  OonunlsBlonera  for  Foreign  MtsBlone,  Boston,  bae  100 
or  mor«  Tolames  relating  to  Indian  tribes  In  tbe  Bouthera  and  western 
parte  of  tbe  United  States  In  tbe  flrst  balf  of  tbe  Ifith  century. 

Bureau  of  American  Etbno1oB7,  WasblnKton,  D.  C,  has  about  100  volumes  and 
numerous  parU  of  volumes  of  newq^apers  publlsbed  In  bebalf  of  tbe 
Indians,  as  well  as  1,200  volnmea  relating  to  tbe  languages  of  tbe  American 
Indians. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  has  tbe  collection  of  Edward  B.  Ayer,  perhaps 
Qie  most  nearly  complete  In  eslstence  on  tbe  subject  of  the  North  American 
iDdlaoa.  On  tlie  language  of  tbe  Indians  It  coutalns  2,5<X>  volumes.  It 
Includes  also  one  of  the  moot  nearly  complete  collections  ot  tbe  Jesuit 
relations  and  of  tbe  material  relating  to  tbe  Hudson  Bay  Co..  tbe  latter 
Gomprlalng  betwem  2,000  and  3,000  transcripts  of  manuscripts.  See 
Public  [Abrariet,  16:106-108,  March,  1911. 

Wellesley  College  Library,  MassachusetM,  has  over  1,420  works  upon  the 
North  American  Indian  languages,  Including  the  collection  of  over  400 
Tolumes  presented  by  Prol  B.  N.  Horsford,  and  that  of  MaJ.  J.  W.  Powell, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Tbe  Powell  Library,  wbleb  was 
acquired  In  1891.  contains  1.020  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  conslsU  largely 
of  works  compiled  by  mlsalonarlee  to  further  tbelr  religious  labors  among 
tbe  Indiana, 

COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

Boston  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  424  Tolnmee,  a  gift  of  Hellen  Cham- 
berlain. It  consists  of  charters,  manuscripts,  and  autographs,  a  large  num- 
ber of  wblcb  relate  to  Coloulal  and  Revolutionary  history,  as  well  as  the 
collection  of  books  relating  to  Benjamin  Franhlln  founded  by  Dr.  8.  A. 
Oreen,  which  numbers  818  volumes.  See  Boston  Fabllc  Library,  Franklin 
Bibliography.  18SS.  Tbe  public  library  possesses  also  tbe  library  of  Presi- 
dent John  AdasiB,  3.019  volumes.  Note  also  Ite  Biltliography  of  the  official 
publtcationa  of  the  Contincrtial  Congress.  ITTi-nSB,  188S. 

The  Boston  AthenoMim  has  a  Wasblngtonlana  collection  of  1386  volumes,  tbe 
nucleus  of  which  Is  a  collection  of  384  volumes,  principally  books  oa  agri- 
culture and  military  science,  once  belonging  to  George  Washington's  own 
library.  Purchased  by  tbe  Atbenftum  In  1855.  The  collection  also  Includes 
books  from  tbe  library  of  Bushrod  Washington.  See  A  catalogue  of  the. 
Waahtngton  collection  In  the  Boston  Athenavm,  composed  and  annotated 
by  Appleton  P.  0.  Ofifflrt,  in  i  part*:  (1)  Books  from  the  library  of  Oen, 
Ocorge  Washington;  <2)  Other  books  from  Mount  Vernon;  (5)  The  Writ- 
tags  of  Washington;  {^)'Washingtoniana.  With  an  appendix.  The  inven- 
tory of  Washington's  books,  draion  up  by  the  appraisers  of  his  estate,  irilh 
mtle*  to  regard  to  the  futt  titles  of  the  several  books  and  the  later  history 
wtd  present  ownership  of  those  not  in  the  Alhentrum  collection;  by  William 
CooUdffe  Lane,  Ltbrarian  of  the  Boston  Athenmun.    M.  SeS  p. 
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New  York  PdMIc  Library  bai  tor  American  Iitotory  before  the  year  1800  a 
collection  of  about  21,000  volumea.  Its  collection  of  Jeaolt  relatioDB  !• 
dracrlbed  In  tbe  Lenox  Library  oontribuHont.  Jio.  t,  19  p.;  Ita  Franklin 
collection  Id  Its  Btillettn,  lO.-i9-eS:  Its  New  Xorfe  colonial  documents  In  in 
BuUeHn  7:51-79.  65-116.  129-51. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  Torb,  has  a  Franklin  collection  numbertug 
270  volumes  of  works  and  2fKl  volumes  of  ami. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  an  Alexander  Hamilton  collection  numbir- 
ing  lOS  volumes. 

New  Turk  Society  Library,  New  York,  bas  a  collection  of  pamphlets  and 
broadsides  of  tbe  period  of  tbe  Revolution. 

Tbe  IJbrary  Co.  of  Philadelphia  acquired  In  1780  the  collections  of  Pierre 
du  SIroltiere.  comprlBlng  manuscrlpta,  broadaldee,  pamphlets,  etc.,  relative 
to  early  American  history,  and  particularly  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  a 
period  upon  wblch,  from  this  and  other  sources,  Ita  coUectioaB  are  remark- 
ably ricb. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C,  has  the  largest  Jefferson  collection. 
It  Includes  his  library  purchased  Id  1816  and  listed  as  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  publlBbed  that  year,  together  with  material  by  and 
relating  to  him.  See  Johnson,  Richard  H„  Contribution  to  a  Biblioffraphf 
of  Thomat  Jefferson.  Wathtnglon,  1905,  79  p.  Reprinted  from  Jefferttm 
•  memorial  edition  of  Writingt  of  Thomtts  Jefferson.    The  library  published  In 

190T  a  list  of  Its  books  on  the  French  alliance  In  the  American  Revolution 
(Mp). 

The  Historical  Society  of  PeonBylvaDla.  Philadelphia,  Ig  forming  as  a  snpple- 
ment  to  Its  collection  of  Colonial  laws  a  collection  of  the  minutes  of  Colonial 
axscmblles. 

Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library  has  printed  the  following  catalogues  of  ita  collec- 
tions: (1)  EipedltlouB  of  Col.  Bouquet  to  tbe  Oblo  Country.  1763  and  1704. 
19UB.  11  p.;  (2)  Expedition  of  Gea.  Forbea  against  Fort  Duquesoe.  1008. 
20  p.;  (8)  Washington's  Visits  to  Pittsburgh  and  tbe  Ohio  Country.  190S. 
15  p.:  (4)  Braddock's  EspediUon.  lOOa  11  p.;  <5)  The  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection.   1006.    9  p. 

PERIOD  1776-186S— CIVIL  WAR. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore.  Md.,  has  a  collection  of  60.000  pampblets, 
manuscripts,  elc,  chiefly  on  southern  history  and  the  Civil  War,  that  was 
made  and  presented  by  Col.  J.  T.  Scharf.  This  Includes  the  collection  of 
Frederick  Billon  on  early  MIbboufI  history,  which  Is  especlully  full  for 
St.  Ix>u1b,  the  Louisiana  cession,  and  Spanish  explorations  In  the  Sontbweet ; 
much  material  on  Maryland,  especially  on  Baltimore  and  Maryland  tn 
tbe  Civil  War;  a  large  collection  on  the  Confederacy;  and  a  notable  col- 
lection of  war  newspapers,  both  northern  and  southern.  There  are  also 
3.000  broodsldes,  covering  many  departments  of  Revolutions ry  history  and 
Including  ^leclraens  of  almost  every  broadside  Issued  In  Maryland  In  the 
last  of  the  18t)l  and  beginning  of  the  lOtb  century.  See  Colonel  Srharfs 
Gift  of  an  Important  Historical  Collection.  In  Johns  Hopkins  Cnivertitu, 
Circulars  IO:I10-1IS.  June.  1891.  Johns  Hopkins  also  has  tbe  Blmey  Ool- 
lectloQ  on  Slavery,  numbering  over  1.000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  loclad- 
ing  much  rare  early  pamphlet  material.  This  contains  minutes  at  many 
meetings  from  tbe  Srst  Abolition  convenliou  of  17M  10  1ST2;  early  Aboli- 
tion newa|iapers,  including  the  most  nearly  complete  set  known  of  Lnndj's 
Genius  of  Universal   Emanclpatldn,  and  on  especiallj  rich.  coUectlou   ot 
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pamphlets  tor  the  political  and  reliKlotis  controversj'  from  1836  to  1860. 
See  The  Bintev  CoU4iction  of  Books  on  SUtverp,  In  Johns  Eopkina  Unlver- 
HIv  Otrcvlan  I0:S6,  February,  1891. 

The  Prorldence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library,  acquired  In  1884  the  Caleb  FlBke 
Harris  Collection  on  slavery  and  the  Civil  War,  numberli^  about  S.SOO 
TOlame«.  This  has  since  largely  Increased.  It  Includes,  la  general,  three 
large  classes:  (1)  Slavery;  (2)  Amerlcaa  economic  and  political  history 
from  1788  to  1870;  and  (3)  the  CivU  War,  1861-1865.  The  coUecUon  Is 
ei^ecUlly  rich'ln  original  documwts  ot  the  Confederate  States,  in  foreign 
worhB  on  the  North  and  South,  in  material  on  slavery  in  the  British  and 
French  West  Indies,  and  in  translations  ol  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The 
set  of  ballads,  northern  and  southern.  Is  very  large.  Much  of  the  southern 
material  was  collected  by  Mr.  Brants  Mayer,  of  Baltimore^  who  also 
gathered  the  collection  of  posters  offetiag  rewards  for  ruottway  slaves. 
These  are  chiefly  from  Virginia.  The  library  has  also  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  works  written  by  slaves,  of  which  the  earliest  la  1T82.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  depoalted  collections  on  the  Civil  War:  (1)  The  George  H. 
Smith  Scrapbook  Collection  of  33  folto  volumep,  beginning  In  18G0  and  ex- 
tending without  a  break  almost  through  1864;  i2)  the  John  Russell  Bart- 
lett  Scrapbook  Collection  of  60  folio  Tolumes.  from  1860  to  186a  The 
Goddard  Scrapbook  Collection,  the  properly  of  the  library,  arranged  by 
miblects,  not  chronologically,  Includes,  among  other  things,  a  notable  col- 
lection of  the  pictorial  envelopes  used  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  United  States  Wdr  Det^artment  Library,  Washington,  D.  C  has  a  large 
sod  valuable  collection  of  works  on  State  participation  in  the  CWII  War, 
mich  as  regimental  material,  etc.,  as  represented  In  its  Subject  Catalogue, 
So.  9,  and  Appeniix.  It  also  has  a  collection  of  newspaper  clippings  on 
the  war,  numbering  20  large  volumes,  as  well  as  the  Brady  and  other  col- 
lections of  photographs. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  the  Pieraon  Civil  War  Collectloo  of 
S,53i  volnmea  aad  2,^0  pamphlets  made  and  preeented  by  the  late  Jolm 
8.  Pierson. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  Twentieth  Regiment  military  collection  relating 
to  the  ClTll  War  numbers  2.105  volumes. 

Tbe  Massachosetts  Historical  Society,  Boston,  baa  a  Civil  War  collection, 
coataining  3,323  volumes,  6,337  pamphlets,  507  broadsides,  111  mapa.  This 
is  especially  rich  In  rare  and  privately  printed  [lempblets.  Memorial  Day 
addresses,  etc 

Massachnsetta  Commaodety  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Boston,  bos  a  library  number- 
ing S,200  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  the  liter- 
ature of  tbe  Civil  Wiir,  Ihis  library  includes  a  set  of  sanitary  commisslOD 
papers  brought  together  by  F.  L,  Oltnstead  (425  numbers  in  25  volumes), 
oortbem.  southern,  snd  Englieb  newspiipera  from  1861-1865.  scrapbooks 
of  matter  relating  to  tbe  Civil  War  and  to  the  comiianlous  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  maps,  chiefly  of  battle  fields,  and  a  large  collection  of  pbotographa, 
containing  portraits  of  every  general  ofilcer  on  the  Union  aide  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  on  the  Confederate  side. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  ot  1,444  volumes  on 
slavery.  This  collectlou  is  made  up  largely  of  many  pamphlets  bound  to- 
gether. In  the  subject  catalogue  the  titles  under  slavery  are  about  3,300. 
This  collection  the  library  owes  very  largely  to  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
end  to  Col.  Thomas  We'itwortb  Hlgglnsou.  of  Ctimbridge.  See  The  colleo- 
tion  of  books  and  aaloffraphs  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  Librari/  bv'the 
Bon.  Charles  Butnner,  1879  (harvard  University  Mbrary,  BibiUtgrapMcal 
conlrUuKons,  No.  8). 
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The  Boston  Atbemeum  bae  a  collectloa  of  Confederate  Uteratare,  comprUdng 
632  volumes  brought  together  to  Illustrate  conditions  of  life  In  the  Soutb 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Brookllne  (Mass.)  Public  Library  acquired  In  1909  a  collection  of  slave  laws  of 
the  Southern  States  received  from  the  library  of  the  late  W.  I.  BowdltdL 

Cornell  nnlverslty,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a  collection  relating  to  the  history  of 
slavery,  the  nocleus  of  which  was  formed  by  the  gift  to  1S70  of  the  library 
of  the  Bev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse.  See  Cornell  DntverMy,  library 
bulletin,  1:  SS9-2J2,  January,  ISSi.  ThU  has  since  been  Increased  by  par- 
chases  and  gifts  undl  It  now  numbers  abont  1390  volumes  and  3,000  pam- 
phlets, and  partial  or  complete  files  of  S2  newqiapers.  The  collection  was 
largely  Increased  by  gifts  from  B.  D.  Webb,  of  Dublin,  and  Hrs.  Bllsabetb 
Pease  Nichols,  of  Edlnburgb.  and  has  since  been  added  to  by  many  per- 
sons who  took  part  In  the  struggle.  The  university  also  received  from 
Its  ex-prealdent,  Andrew  D.  White,  as  part  of  his  private  library  donated 
In  1S8T.  a  collection  of  about  8,000  pamphlets  relating  to  the  United  States 
a*ll  War. 

Brooklyn  (N.  T.)  Public  library  acquired  In  1900  the  library  of  Frank  S. 
Halllday,  of  Brooklyn,  containing  6.000  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  Civil  War. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  contains  3.101  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  the  ClvU 
War. 

University  of  Vermont.  Bnrllngton,  has  acquired  by  the  gift  of  G«i.  B,  O. 
Hawkins  a  Civil  War  collection  of  2,000  volumes.  It  Is  especially  strong 
In  military  and  campaign  history  and  biographies  of  leaders,  and  Is  also 
strong  on  the  northern  and  southern  point  of  view. 

Oberlln  College  Library.  Oberlln,  Oblo,  has  a  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets 
on  slavery  and  antlsJavery  numbering  about  1,600  books  and  pamphlets. 
This  Includes  tbe  library  of  Wllllani  Goodell  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library  of  Oliver  Johnson.  The  collection  ir 
especially  strong  on  the  side  of  the  more  radical  abolltionlsta ;  It  contains  a 
fairly  complete  set  of  the  Liberator,  a  complete  set  of  the  National  Bra, 
and  a  good  many  other  antlslavery  periodicals;  also  the  manuscript  letter 
copybooks  of  the  American  Abolition  Society. 

Drew  Tbeolc^lcfll  Seminary  Library,  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  on  slavery 
and  the  negro  question,  presented  In  1000  by  Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell.  It 
numbers  4B1  volumes  and  1.500  pamphlets. 

Burlington  (Iowa)  Free  Public  Library  acquired  In  1903  the  pamphlet  collection 
of  Senator  Grimes,  containing  over  1.566  pamphlets  relating  to  the  political 
history  of  the  Civil  War  period,  and  numerous  speeches  on  the  questions  of 
the  day,  such  ns  slavery,  the  omnibus  bill,  the  Missouri  compromise,  etc 

Congregational  Library,  Boston,  contains  140  volumes  and  TOO  pamphlets  on 
slavery.  Some  of  the  topics  are :  Bible  and  Church  on  Slavery ;  Sermons  on 
Oie  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  The  American  Tract  Society  tracts  on  Slavery: 
Reports  of  antlslavery  societies  and  conventions ;  some  antlslavery  p^- 
odlcala 

The  New  York  Public  Library  printed  In  Its  Bulletin.  6:2S5-e69,  a  list  of  works 
In  Its  collections  relating  to  the  American  Colonization  Society  and  to  otlier 
attempts  for  the  colonization  of  negroes  In  Africa. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  hasa  collection  of  political 
pamphlets  In  chronological  order  from  the  Revolution  to  the  ClvU  War- 

Chlcvgo  Historical  Society  Library  has  a  special  collection  of  slavery  pampblMi 
from  1791  to  1886,  numbering  565. 
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Eanna  State  Historical  Soctety,  Topeba,  has  a  coIlectloD  of  ST  rolDmes  rdatiuK 
to  CapL  John  Brown.  66  pamphlets,  and  18  volnmea  of  moanted  dlpptncs. 
Its  manaacrlpt  library  also  contains  biuidreds  of  letters  and  numoscrlpts 
collected  by  the  blograpbera  and  friends  of  OapL  Brown  relattng  to  blm 
and  bts  men,  tbelr  life  In  Kansas,  and  service  at  Harper's  Feny. 

Tile  Boston  Atbenfeam  has  a  collection  of  Confederate  literature.  It  compriMa 
632  rolnmes  of  books  and  pamphlets  published  In  tbe  South  during  the  war. 
Among  them  ar«  medical  and  military  works,  schoolbooks,  time  tables, 
noTelB  with  coTers  made  of  wall  paper,  and  good  Oles  of  periodicals.  The 
collection,  which  was  formed  by  W.  F.  Poole  to  illustrate  the  social  life  and 
econoihlc  conditions  of  the  period,  has  been  called  b;  Prof.  Ernst  van  Halle 
the  largest  of  its  kind  Id  the  world. 

Howard  Dnlverslt;  Llbrarr.  Washington.  D.  C,  was  presented  In  1874  with  the 
SOO-volome  library  oC  Lewis  Tappan,  of  Boston.  The  hooks  relate  to  the 
snbiect  of  slavery. 

Tbxinia  Stale  Library.  Richmond,  tias  a  Utt  of  publication*  of  the  Oon/ederate 
Btatet  government  in  Virginia  Btate  lAtrarg  and  Library  of  Confederate 
Miueum.  IS  p.  Bulletin,  col.  4.  No.  I,  January.  IBII.  The  library's 
Jtobert  E.  Lee  Collection  numbers  SO  volumes.  Its  entire  ClrU  War  collec- 
tion numbers  1.600  volumes. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  Madison,  has  a  Catatoffae  of  Book*  on  th«  War  of 
the  BebeUion  otMl  Slavery.     1881.     61  p. 

Itw  Library  of  Congress  has  a  collection  of  Llncolnlaua  of  over  1,200  Items. 
See  Litt  of  Uncoiaiana  in  the  Library  Of  Conpre**.  Oompilea  by  O.  T. 
Kitehie.    Rev.  ed..  with  supplement,  Wathtnpton,  ISOB.    -SS  p. 

TItc  Chicago  Historical  Society's  Lincolniana  consist  of  300  volume  and  pam- 
phlets, bectdesa  collection  of  mannscrlpis  of  Lincoln  and  bis  contemporaries, 
A  laf^  collection  of  portraits.  Including  original  photographs,  and  several 
bondred  mementos  of  bis  life  and  death. 

Cniversity  of  IIllDOis  Library.  Urbana.  has  a  collection  of  113  titles;  In  all  14B 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

PERIOD  1865  TO  DATE. 

llie  Gardner  A.  Ssge  Library.  New  Brunswick.  N,  J.,  has  several  hundred  pun- 
pblets  on  and  sermons  commemorative  of  President  GarOeld. 

UIOTED  STATES  LOCAL  OISTORT. 

Tbe  N«w  Tork  Public  Library  collection  of  American  topography  and  genealogy 
numbers  10.000  volumes.  A  list  of  the  State  and  country  histories  on  its 
Sbelvea  was  printed  In  Its  Bulletin  5:kSh-U0. 


Tbe  State  Library  of  Massuchiisetis,  Boston,  has  a  targe  collection  of  New 
Bagland  town  histories,  that  of  Massachusetts  being  practically  com- 
plete. The  collection  numbers  about  6.000  volumes  In  all,  of  wtklcta  about 
4.000  are  on  Msssachnsetts.     See  Catalogue  of  1880  and  annual  tuppte- 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Worcesler,  Mass..  is  chiefly  comprehensive  tor 
tbe  New.  Rngland  Stales  and  those  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  three  collections  of  Massachusetts  history  and  la  the  best 
collection  of  Worcester  history. 
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New  BDgland  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  has  a  collection  of  60,000 

titles,  devoted  to  genealogy  and  New  England  local  lilBtorf' 
BaBsi   Institute,   Salem,   Mass.,  bas  a  collection  of  worbs  relating  to  local 

history  of  New  England  States  numbering  3,438  volumes.    Tbe  co11e<:tloo 

of  local  hiBtorr  of  New  England  States  Includes  mucb  early  material.    Th? 

ttretigtb  of  «acb  State  Is  as  followB:  New  Eugland  (general).  SOS  volunieB; 

Maine,  302  Tolnmes;  New  Hampshire.  341  volumes;  Vermont  110  rolumes; 

UanaachuBetta,  1,943  volumes;  Bbode  Island,  216  volumes;  Connecticut. 

228  volumes;  total,  3,438  volumes. 

SOUTHERN  STATES.  / 

Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society.  Richmond,  7a,,  maintains  a  library 
composed  of  materials,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  relating  to  Uie 
history  of  the  South  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  ; 

HISSISSIPri  VALLEY.  I 

Available  Material  for  the  Study  of  InntituHona!  History  of  the  OH  VorfMoMl. 
bV  /.  S.  Bradley.  Wlsconsffi  State  Historical  Societu  Proceedings.  Ma4ison. 
lS9e,  p.  IIS-HS-  contains  a  list  of  statutes,  session  laws,  legislative  docu- 
ments and  journals.  JoumBls  of  constitutional  conventions,  and  newspaper 
flies  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory  and  of  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Illinois.  Michigan,  and  WlHconsin.  that  were  pnbliabed  prior  to  ISSl  and  are 
now  to  be  found  in  public  libraries  within  those  States. 

Wisconsin  State  HlBtorlcal  Society  contains  the  latest  collection  of  material 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey.  See  Catalogue  and  »«p- 
plement»,  I87S-I8S7.    7  volumes. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.  Cleveland.  Oblo.  is  strong  In  the  local 
bistory  of  Ohio  and  the  Northwest.  Its  collections  embrace  many  rare 
works  on  early  travels,  mnntiscrlpt  Journals,  and  original  surveya  It 
also  possesses  much  local  bistory  of  tbe  original  13  States  in  addition  to 
Its  Ohio  collection.  It  also  has  the  publisbed  notes  of  adventurers  who 
made  the  trip  from  pittsburgb  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville  by  land  or  water 
from  1760  on. 

Dniverslty  of  Illinois  Library.  Drbana,  includes  attout  200  volnmes  of  rare 
IStb  century  western  Americana.  In  addition  to  these  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  tbe  university  has  secured  copies  of  the  western  material 
that  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  manuscript  collections  of  tbe  Marquis  of  Lmds- 
downe  and  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  betides  supplementary  material  found 
in  the  Public  Becord  Office,  London. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  has  about  200  volumes  of  early  explorations. 

St  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association  has  a  special  collecrion  of  books,  now 
consisting  of  about  8,000  volumes,  relating  to  the  history  and  explorattou 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  particularly  Missouri  and  Texas. 

Logansport  (Ind.)  Public  Library  acquired  In  1900-1901.  by  gift,  a  library  of 
historical  material  relating  to  the  Mississippi  Vnlle.v  that  had  tieen  col- 
lected by  the  late  Judge  Hornce  P.  BIddle  during  60  years  of  historical 
research.    Tbe  collection  contains  originals  of  maps,  drafts,  etc.,  of  great 

Chicago  Historical  Society  has  a  collection  of  travels  Id  the  Mississippi  Talley. 
This  collection  comprises  500  volumes  nnd  pamphlets,  exclusive  of  worlce 
classified  nnder  Individual  Stales  or  general  North  American  travela  The 
personal  narratives  of  pioneer  preachers  number  SO  volomea. 
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Tttt  BancrcA  LlbniT.  the  UntverBitT  of  CallfornlB,  Berka1«T,  bBB  a  ipedal 
coUectloD  ot  60,000  TojQmea  of  western  Amerlcftna  coDtalnlng  material  on 
the  wl»le  of  the  Padflc  slope  from  Alaska  to  tbe  Central  American  States, 
on  the  wbole  of  tbe  Rock?  Uountsin  region  (Montana,  Dtah.  WTomlng, 
GoloiadOk  ArUona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas),  and  much  material 
on  Lonlslana  under  Spanlsb  rule,  as  well  as  on  most  of  tb»  West  Indies. 

FACmC   AND   PACIFIC    NOBTHWEffT. 

A  union  catalogue  of  all  the  material  on  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  be  found  in  13  repreecDtatlve  libraries  of  that  region  has  been  printed. 
The  contributing  libraries  are:  (1)  Tbe  Library  of  the  Legislatire  Assembly 
of  tbe  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Victoria,  which  Is  strong  In  material 
on  early  discoveries  and  historical  material  related  to  the  Northwest 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada; 
(2)  the  Montana  State  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library,  Helom; 
(S)  tbe  Uolverslty  of  Montana,  Missoula;  (4)  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene;  (5)  tbe  Library  AssoclatloD  ol  Portland,  Or^.;  (S)  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, Forest  Grove,  Greg.;  (7)  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Public  Library; 
(8)  tbe  State  Collie  of  Wasblcgton,  Pullman;  <9>  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Public  Library;  (10)  tbe  Washington  State  Library.  Olympla;  (11)  the 
WalTa  Walla  (Wash.)  Free  Public  Library;  (12)  Whitman  College,  Walla 
Walla,  which  has  a  qieclal  collection  of  Northnest  history,  IncludlnB 
valuable  material  bearing  on  the  life  of  Marcus  Whitman;  (13)  tbe  TJnl- 
leraity  of  Washington,  Seattle.  The  list  excludes  manuscripts.  State  and 
Federal  documents,  and  geaeral  periodicals  of  tbe  region,  but  Includes 
periodicals  which  are  largely  historical,  yearbooks,  and  proceedings  and 
trauaactions  of  local  societies.  It  covers  not  only  the  actual  history  of 
tbe  region,  but  also  description,  travel,  fiction,  and  works  written  from  ' 
the  scientific  or  commercial  standpoint.  The  pamphlet  collections  of  two 
libraries,  namely,  the  Legislative  Library  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Portland  Library  Association,  are  not  Included.  See  Checklitt  of  Book* 
and  Pamphlet*  Relating  to  the  Hietory  of  the  Pacific  Sorthioett,  to  be 
FwinA  In  Repretentative  lAbrariet  of  that  Region.  Prepared  Coopera- 
tively. Compiled  bp  Charlei  W.  Smith.  Published  by  the  WatMngUm 
Btale  Library.  Olympia,  1909. 

Library  Association  of  Portland,  Or^.,  has  3,100  volumes  and  pamphlets  on 
Oregon  and  tbe  Northwest  coast.  Tbe  collection  includes  Oregon  imprints, 
as  well  as  history. 

The  University  of  WaehlDgton  Library,  Seattle,  contains  a  collection  of  750 
volumes  and  400  pamphlets  relating  to  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  of  America. 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Public  Library  for  several  years  has  gathered  printed  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  history,  resources,  etc..  of  the  region  comprised  In 
the  old  Oregon  Territory  or  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  collection  now 
Dumbers  about  6S0  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  maps. 

Wbitmnn  College  Library.  Walla  Walla,  Wasb„  acquired  la  1907  the  library  of 
Rev.  Myron  Eells.  which  contains,  besides  general  works,  323  volumes  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Northwest.  It  also  acquired  In 
1907  from  Rev.  Myron  Eells  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Mowry  43  bound  volumes,  II 
mannscrlpts,  16  letters,  34  pamphlets,  40  periodical  articles.  6  large  scrap- 
books  of  newspapers  uud  clippings,  and  100  unmounted  clippings.  coDtaln- 
tng  material  relating  to  Marcus  Whitman,  especially  material  on  tbe 
aOrmatlve  side  of  the  Whitman  controversy.  _,  . 
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The  blbllographr  of  AI&bamB  complied  bj  T.  H.  Owen  Indicates  Oie  books  on 
Alabama  In  seven  public  libraries,  namely,  tbe  Ubrai?  of  Oongress,  Smltlt- 
sonlan.  Surgeon  Qeneral.  Burean  of  Edacatlon  (all  Wasblngton,  D.  O.), 
University  of  Alabama,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Peabody  Institute, 
both  Baltimore.  Hd.;  see  Owen,  7*.  It.,  BlbUofrraphy  of  Alabama,  In  Ameri- 
cam  EUtoHoal  AitaoioUon,  Report  1897,  pp.  TTt-lUB. 

CAUTOBHU. 

Umverslty  of  California,  Berkeley,  bas  a  collectton  of  over  1,600  tMnmd  rolnmes 
and  several  tbousand  pampblets  relating  to  the  blstory  of  California.  This 
Includes  tbe  Cowan  Collection,  acquired  In  1897,  wblch  comprises  000 
volomes,  3.300  pamphlets,  12,000  pages  of  manuscripts,  and  814  bound  vol- 
umes of  newspapers  of  tbe  State.  This  collection  Is  combined  with  that 
In  the  Bancroft  Library,  now  the  property  of  this  university.  See  Report) 
of  the  Aoademy  of  Pacifle  Coatt  BUtori/  iHubert  Sotee  Bancroft  OoUeo- 
Mon)  In  tbe  VniverHtv  of  Califomta,  Biennial  report  of  tKe  pretM«Ht. 
190S-10,  etc 

California  State  Ubrary  Collection  of  CaUfomlana,  Sacramento,  Is  g«i«ral  la 
character,  covering  every  period.  locality,  and  topic.  A  special  feature  of 
tbe  collection  is  hundreds  of  biocrapbical  cards  of  California  authors, 
artists,  musicians,  pioneers,  and  public  men.  These  cards  are  Oiled  ont 
by  the  Individuals  themselves.  PbotoKraphs  of  these  are  also  aecuied,  to- 
gether with  reproducriooB  of  artists'  works  and  scores  of  composers. 

Bonthwest  Museum,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  contains  tbe  Charles  V.  Lummls  Col- 
lection of  D.OOO  Items  on  the  early  history  of  California  end  tbe  Southwest, 
and  the  J.  A.  Hnnk  Collection  of  6,000  Itona  on  Arlsona  history.  Sec 
Uunk,  J.  A.,  Arizona  bibliograiihti,  id.  ed.  1908.  98  p.  The  Bomthtottt 
Society  of  the  Archaological  Intltttite  of  America.  Bulletin  7,  Loi  Atvolea, 
1910.  84  p.  The  Lummi»  Librarv  and  Collection,  pp.  3-Sl.  The  Ututk 
lAbrarv,  pp.  SB-Si. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  318  volumes  and  pamiAlets 
of  CaUfomlana,  consisting  chiefly  of  early  rare  end  oul-of-prlut  books, 
periodicals,  manuscripts,  and  autographs. 

Ban  Jose  (Cal.)  Public  Library  has  a  California  collection  containing  about 
COO  volumes. 

Alameda  (Cal.)  Public  Library  has  a  California  collection  containing  SS8 
Tolomea,  pamphlets,  and  reports  relating  to  the  early  history  of  California, 
early  travels  In  Catlfomla,  etc. 


State  Normal  School,  Oreel^,  Colo.,  Is  collecting  material  on  Colorado,  relating 
largely  to  State  Instltutlona.  Its  collection  contains  1.800  volomes  and  IJiGO 
pamphlets. 

Tbe  Public  Library  of  the  dty  of  Denver  bas  about  200  volumes  rriatlog 
wholly  or  in  part  to  Colorado  and  Dmvn;  also  about  GO  pamphlets,  and 
a  nearly  complete  set  of  tbe  official  publications  of  the  Stata. 

OONNKOnCDT. 

Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford,  contains  224  volumes  relating  to  geoezml 
Connecticut  history  and  222  volumes  of  archives  and  records  In  manaacrlpt. 

James  Blackstone  Library,  Branford,  Conn.,  has  a  coUectlon  of  000  TOmmea  «b 
ponnecQcot  local  hlstoi^. 
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ne  Pobltc  Ubrar;  of  Qie  Dtetrlct  of  Columbia.  WasbinEton,  D.  a,  baa  a  apectal 
eoll«ct)oD  relatlDg  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  comprialDg  aboat- 1,000 
Tolnmea,  and  Including  extm  lllnBtrated  worki^  1,000  pampfalets,  and  Ifil 
lups. 


Tbe  Georsla  State  Ubrarj,  Atlanta,  baa  a  collection  of  600  volnmea  of  Oeof^ 
Slaaa. 

ILUIfOIS. 

nilDols  State  Historical  Boctetr.  Sprlngfleld.  III.,  describee  Its  coltectlonB  In  ttl 

Dictionarg  Catalogue  of  Libraiv,  1900.    S6S  p. 
The  Chicago  HlBtorlcal  Society  bns  a  large  Illinois  collection,  which  la  eapedBltj 

strong  In  Chicago  hUtory. 

ntnuiTA. 

iDdUna  State  Library,  ludlanapollB.  Catalogue  190S,  5tS  p.  Bupplemen$ 
ISOS.  178  p.     Buppiement  1906.  iS9  p. 

N«w  Harmony.  See  Ltal  of  books  and  pamphlet*  (relating  to  the  early  hUtor^ 
of  Hew  Barmonv  and  to  Rotiert  Owen  and  Ms  iisciplet,  toith  earlg  New 
HarwuMjf  i>r<n(«)  in  a  ipecial  collection  in  the  librarv  of  the  WorMngmen'a 
ln*titut«.  New  Bannony,  Ind.     (Neu)  Harmony),  1B09.    tl  p. 


Iowa  State  Library  (historical  department}.  Des  MolaeB,  has  a  fairly  complete 
collection  of  lowana.  Inclodlng  worlts  of  Iowa  authors;  also  the  Aldricb 
collectloD  of  autograph  letters,  one  of  the  largest  In  tbe  world. 

Iowa  Uasonic  Library,  Cedar  Rapids,  has  a  considerable  collection  of  Iowa 
tolumes.  Including  both  works  on  Iowa  and  by  Iowa  autbon;  a  large  collec- 
tion of  directories  of  towns  and  cities  In  Iowa  of  both  early  end  recent 
date,  many  pamphlets  descriptive  of  towns  and  cities,  and  much  material 
on  the  schools  and  colleges  of  tbe  State. 


RsDSBs  State  Blatorlcsl  Society.  Topeka.  has  a  collection  of  books  relating  to 
tbe  State  or  written  by  dtlzena  of  the  State,  couslstlng  of  974  books.  7,7M 
pampbleta.  G7T  scrapbooks,  337  Tolumea  of  magatlnes,  and  119  broadsldu, 
not  Inclndlng  books  on  travel  In  the  West;  siso  a  collection  of  lawyers' 
briefs  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  numbering  G,7S0  pamphlets,  and 
Eanns  railroad  tarltTs.  numbering  4,000  pamphlets. 

RtDMS  University.  I^wrence,  acquired  In  1892  a  library  of  Kansss  books  col- 
lected by  J.  W.  D.  Anderson,  of  Neosho  Falls,  containing  17S  volumes  and 
100  pamphlets,  and  Including  many  rarities. 


Bowdoln  College  Library,  Brunswick,  Me.,  has  a  collection  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets relating  to  tbe  State  of  Mulue  and  Its  rpstdents,  inclodiuK  with  official 
docomenta  over  10,000  volumes,  most  of  which  are  catatogued  In  Wllllam- 
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son's  Blbllograpby  of  Ualne.  Bowdoln  Collie  Is  aiming  to  Mcnre  aO  ol 
the  11,000  tiUes  In  WllltamBDn'e  bIblloKraphji ;  also  all  official  pabllotlou 
of  the  State,  towns,  cltlea.  ecbools,  and  eocletlee.  and  wrltinga  of  tcadUra 
and  offlcera  In  collegiate  Institutions. — Bee  Report  l90S-i,  pp.  S-4. 

MASS  AC  BCBTTTS. 

Tbe  catalogue  of  the  Berksblre  Attaensum.  Plttafleld,  Mass..  contalna  UflS 
titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  MnBsacliuBetts  bistort.  Of  tbese.  1S4 
relate  to  PlttsQeld.  Tbe  Berkshire  AUienKum  has  11  books  and  28  poib- 
pblets  relating  to  Shay's  rebellion ;  6S  entries  In  tbe  CHtalogue  refer  to  tti« 
subject  In  other  books. 

The  Concord  (Mass.)  Public  Library  has  a  Concord  collection  of  654  volnmea 
and  434  pamphlets.  Inclndtng  works  of  Concord  authors,  and  books  about 
Coocord  and  its  people.  The  collection  contains  tbe  various  editions  of 
Baerson.  Hawthorne.  Thoreau,  and  the  Alcotts.  with  many  manuscripts, 
together  wttb  the  works  of  other  Concord  authors. 

HBTerhlll  (Mass.)  Public  Library  tias  a  Haverhill  and  Bradford  collection  of 
300  volumes  and  pamphlets,  cossfsting  of  city  documents,  history,  descrip- 
tion, biography,  books  by  Hnverbill  and  Bradford  authors,  and  botAs 
printed  In  Hnverbill  and  Bradford. 

Medford  (Mass.)  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  local  history  contalnlns 
208  volumes. 

The  WeetOeld  (Mass.)  Athen&um  collects  all  material  printed  In  Weatfield 
or  concerning  tbe  town,  or  by  authors  of  local  birth  or  realdence,  to  the 
number  of  100  volumes  and  DOO  pampblets. 

UICHIOAIt. 

Detroit  (Hlch.)  Public  Library  Is  making  a  persistent  effort  to  secure  eyerytblng 
possible  relating  to  Mlcblgaa  by  Michigan  antbors  and  published  In  HIchl- 
gan.  Tbe  number  now  reaches  6.661  entries.  Including  2.S91  books  snd  docn- 
mentB.  1.038  pamphlets.  1,022  manuscripts,  and  1.710  titles  by  Michigan 
authors  and  published  In  Michigan.  Tbe  pamphlets  Include  announoement*. 
programs,  circulars,  ieafleta  etc.  The  mannacrlpts  Include  Invitations 
to  social  functions,  with  notes  accepting  or  refusing  them;  receipts  for 
moneys  due.  quartermaster's  orders,  etc.  These  figures  do  not  Include 
periodicals  or  newspapers.  There  is  alao  a  complete  Qle  of  the  Dewspapers 
now  published  In  Detroit  as  well  as  many  odd  numbers  of  many  esrly 
publications. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  has  over  4,000  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  Michigan.  A  part  of  tbese  were  acquired  tbrongti 
the  Historical  Society  of  Grand  Rnplda.  from  wblch  organlzstlon  It  has 
received  a  fund  yielding  an  Income  of  nearly  $100  a  year,  which  la  ex- 
pended for  additions  to  the  collection.  II  has  also  a  complete  Qle  of  oenriy 
all  the  newspapers  published  In  Grand  Rapids  since  1841.  totaling  abont 
TOO  volumes. 

innRESoiA. 

Tbe  library  of  tbe  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St  Paul,  bad,  on  January  1. 
1910.  1.S9B  bound  books  and  about  1.609  pamphlets  relating  particularly  to 
tbe  State,  and  including  nearly  all  the  writings  of  Minnesota  BUtlion  as 
well  as  worka  about  Minnesota  by  others. 
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Hm  Historical  Boclel?  of  Mlssoarl,  Columbia,  tuu  the  BasipBOQ  collection  of 
Mtnourlaiia,  wblch  Ib  particularly  rlcli  la  State  and  mnnlclpal  reports  and 
docomenta,  and  tn  reports  on  educational,  religious,  fraternal,  and  Industrial 
societies  and  orsanlzatloaa.  It  Includes  a  large  number  of  books  b;  Mls- 
soarl autbor%  among  tbem  a  special  Mark  Twain  Collection,  numbering  In 
all  1,886  Tolumes  and  14,280  pamphlets.  See  Pirtt  Biennial  Report  190t, 
9.  IM. 

KaBSBB  city  Public  Library  contains  700  volumea  of  MlHSOurlaiia,  also  7,000 
mounted  newspaper  clippings  pertaining  to  Mlasoorl,  and  6,000  to  KaoMS 
CltT  subjects. 

IIORTAHA. 

Montana  State  Historical  and  MlscellaneouB  Library,  Helena,  has  a  collecdon  on 
the  Tellowstooe  National  Park,  containing  about  50  titles,  including  pain- 
pl^ets.  This  is  said  to  be  as  nearly  complete  a  collection  as  there  Is  In  the 
Northwest 

KBW    YOBK. 

Hie  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  as  one  of  Its  specialties  the  history  of  New 
York  City  and  State.  A  list  of  works  In  the  library  relating  to  New  York 
State  was  printed  in  its  Bulletin,  ^:16S-n8,  lS9-2fiO,  SS9-378,  7:51-79,  9S~ 
JIB.  129-51.  A  list  of  works  relating  to  the  history  of  New  York  City  Is 
found  tai  Its  BMlletin,  volume*  5  ajul  6.  (7/  Reynoldt,  J.  B.,  Civic  Bibliog- 
raphy for  Greater  New  York.    1911.    296  p. 

flower  Memorial  Library,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  a  special  collection  of  New 
York  State  literature,  containing  books  printed  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  as  well  as  boohs  contaislng  material  on  State  and 
local  history,  travel,  etc.    The  collection  coatalne  1,040  Yolumes. 

Niagara  Falls  <N.  Y.)  Public  Library  has  a  si)eclal  collection  of  36S  volumes 
given  by  Peter  A.  Porter  retatitig  to  Niagara  Falls. 


UDlvetsity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  contains  1,743  volames  on  the  life, 
Itteratore,  and  history  of  North  Carolina.  Tbia  number  Includes  works  of 
North  Carolina  authors  only,  on  the  subjects  meotioned.  The  laws  and 
histories  are  comparatively  complete.    Other  early  material  is  fragmentary. 

The  Wake  Foreet  <N.  C.)  College  Library  has  a  special  collection  on  North 
Carolina  history. 

OETO. 

The  Hittorlcal  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  acquired  In  1891 
the  collection  of  Peter  Q.  Thomson,  containing  706  volumes  and  1,182 
pamphleta  on  Ohio.  See  Hittorical  and  Philoaophical  Society  of  Ohio.  A 
partiat  Ittt  of  the  book*  in  its  library  relattno  to  Ohio.  Cinoinnati.  lS9a. 
108  p. 


Penn^lTanla  State  Library,  Harrlsburg,  has  a  collection  of  Pennsylvanlana 
numbering  7,160  Items. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  a  coUectloD  of  material  on  the  history 
of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  consisting  of  about  400  books  and  pamphlets, 
exclDBlTe  of  1,200  bound  volumes  of  Pittsburgh  newspapers.  It  Is  the  aim 
of  the  library  to  purchase  everything  available  on  the  subject.  A  valuable 
and  Interesting  collection  of  borough  and  early  city  docum^ita  1 
deposited  In  the  library  by  the  city  officials. 


a^ts  has  been 
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Petmaylvanta  State  College  baa  a  colleAlon  of  Pennsylvania  history,  blocrapbj. 

end  of  genealogy,  numbering  2.S00  Tolnmea  and  pamphlets. 
West  Chester   (Pa.)   State  Normal  School  acquired  la  1906  the  collection  of 

H.  Rush  Kervey,  which,  with  its  own  collections,  makes  a  library  of  800 

volnmes,  and  1,200  pamphlets  relating  to  Chester  County  and  Its  people, 

and  including  boohs  written  by  nattres  of  the  county. 

BHODE    ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  has  the  targeet  collection  of  book* 
and  material  relating  to  Rhode  Island. 

Brown  University,  Proridence,  R.  I.,  contains  the  Rider  Collection  of  Rhode 
island  History,  formed  by  Sidney  8.  Rider  and  presented  to  the  university 
by  Marsdeo  J.  Perry.  This  collection  Is  remarkable  for  the  ext«it  and 
rarity  of  its  manuscript  and  printed  material  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
State.    It  contains  1,808  volumes  and  over  8,000  [wnipblets. 


The  Carnegie  Library  of  Nashville,  Teon.,  has  2,000  volnmes  of  T^inesseeana, 
Inclodlng  both  local  history  and  local  Unprlnta 


Unlveralty  of  Texas  Library,  Austin,  has  GOO  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  Texas 
history.  The  university  has  In  Its  possession  four  valuable  collections  of 
materials  on  soutliem  history,  namely:  The  Beiar  archives,  consisting  of 
a  large  mass  of  official  correspondence  and  other  documents  accumulated 
at  San  Antonio  during  the  SiKinlah  and  Mexican  regimes;  the  Austin 
papers.  Including  some  900  packages  and  papers  of  varied  character  re- 
lating specially  to  Austin's  colony;  the  Roberts  papers,  in  which  is  Inclnded 
the  more  Important  correspondence  of  Gov.  O.  U.  Roberts  during  bis  public 
career  In  Texas;  and  the  papers  of  tbe  Texas  Veterans'  Association, 
which  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  docaments  concerning  the  Indi- 
vidual records  of  the  veterans. 

The  Texas  State  Library,  Austin,  has  a  collection  of  Teiasana  comprlsins 
over  1,000  volumes  and  about  the  same  number  of  pamphlets;  also  1,000 
bound  volumes  of  newspapers  and  20,000  manuacrlpta 

VEBUONT, 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  bee  about  2.200  bootcs  about  VennoDt,  br 
Vermonters  or  printed  in  Vermont,  including  the  collection  made  by  Lucltis 
B.  Chittenden. 

vnoiNu. 

Virginia  State  Library.  Richmond,  has  4,300  volumes  relating  to  Vlrctnla  attd 
TirglnlaoB,  Including  volumes  on  Virginia  genealogy  and  biography,  aud 
the  most  nearly  complete  collection  of  Richmond  newspapera  In  existence, 
to  the  number  of  738  volumes. 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  printed  In  its  Bulielin.  ll:ei-8a.  S9-1ZS.  HS-1B8, 
a  list  of  works  on  Its  shelves  relating  to  Virginia,  which  is  of  partlcnlar 
Interest  for  t^e  17th  century  material. 
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CANADA. 

Horvanl  tJnlTenttr.  Cambridge,  Man.,  bai  a  collection  of  boofea  on  Oanada, 
tormei  b;  Fraacia  Farlmiai),  tbe  hletorian,  and  beqneatbed  by  blm  to  tlie 
nnlTeralty  In  ISM,  which  now  nnmben  2,S01  volumes. 

Cornell  Dnlreralt;.  Ithace,  N.  Y.,  acquired  In  1871  as  a  gift  from  Ooldwhi  Sodth 
a  valnable  collecUon  of  boobs  on  Canadian  hlBtor;. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Wasbtneton,  D.  C,  has  issued  the  following  catalopiea 

of  Ita  special  collectiODs:  LUt  of  bookt  relating  to  Cuba,  189S.    61  p.    Hit 

of  boot*  on  Porto  Rico.    1301.    51  p.    IA»t  of  ttooka  on  the  DaniiK  Wotf 

Indiet.     1901.     18  p. 
Tike  New  Tork  Public  Library  Is  printing  a  list  of  Its  collection  of  material  on 

the  West  Indies.     See  Its  BuUetin,  16:  7-i9.  S3i-!78,  3(n-3SS.  S€7-ii0,  45S- 

iSi.  Januarp-June,  ISIS. 
Boston  Public  Library  bas  a  collection  of  669  volumes  given  by  Benjamin  P. 

RuBt,  relating  to  (be  West  Indies,  especially  Haiti. 
Tbe  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  very  large  collections 

relating  to  the  Frencb  West  Indies  and  the  Scotch  Darlen  Co. 
Harvard  Tlnlverslty  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  baa  a  collection  of  CO  volnmea 

on  the  history  of  the  revolution  In  Cuba. 

MEXICO. 

Tbe  John  darter  Brown  Library,  Provldmce,  has  probably  the  largest  collectioo 
pearly  Uexicana  in  existence. 

The  Anierlcan  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass..  has  a  large  collection  of 
about  3,000  titles  on  Mexico.  It  also  has  a  special  collection  of  early  Mexi- 
can Imprints  from  155S  to  1800.  numbering  about  800  titles. 

Tbe  New  Tork  Public  Library  printed  in  Its  fiuireHn,  lS:GtZ-66t,  675-797,  a  list 
of  works  relating  to  Mexico,  comprising  over  5.000  titles,  which  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest  in  connection  with  early  Mexican  Imprlnta,  the  hlatory  of 
the  conquest  and  works  In  native  Mexican  languages. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Provldeuce,  baa  John  R.  Bartletfs  collec- 
tion of  books  upon  Mexl<^,  not  many  In  number,  but  containing  mucb  ma- 
terial, mannscript  and  printed,  on  the  Mexican  boundary  questloa 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  dMcriptton,  by  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  the  printed  and  manuscript  material 
In  ODlted  States  libraries  for  the  study  of  South  American  history  Is  con- 
tained In  the  /ntemoHonoJ  Bureau  of  Ike  American  Repuhlica,  BvUeH»  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  16: 28SS00,  Februarv,  130%. 

Columbus  Memorial  Ubrary,  Wasblngtim,  D.  C.  makes  a  specialty  of  publica- 
tions relating  to  Latin  America.  It  cootalna  over  17,000  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets.  In  consequence  of  an  agreement  reached  In  the  Third  International 
American  Conference,  each  of  the  participating  Republics  Is  to  forward  to 
the  library  copies  of  all  official  documents  and  reporta  A  feature  In  the 
new  library  quarters  Is  aceommodatlons  for  contributed  or  loan  collections 
of  Sooth  Americana.  These  now  Include  a  large  collection  of  historical  and 
daagripUve  works  rdating  to  Brazil,  loaned  by  tbe  Hon,  Thomas  C.  Dawson, 
and  part  of  a  collection  deposited  In  tbe  library  by  Dr.  JosC  I.  Bodrlgue% 
the  late  Ubrarlan. 
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Harvard  Vniveraltr,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  colleoUoD  of  6,000  volnmaa  and 
GOO  documeDts  relating  to  Latin  American  blstory  and  llteratnre.  It  ac- 
quired Id  1909  tbe  library  ol  St.  Montt,  numbering  about  4,000  volnmea, 
wblcb  lllnBtrat«  especially  tbe  history  and  polltlca  ot  Cblle  and  wblcb  also 
contain  many  books  relating  to  tbe  Argentine  Repobllc.  Tbis  la  tluagbt 
*  to  be  tbe  beat  collection  on  Cbllean  history  and  politics  outside  tbe  national 
library  ot  Cblle.  Tbe  university  has  agreed  to  leave  tbe  collecdng  of 
material  relating  to  tbe  northern  countries  of  tbe  continent  to  Sale,  tbe 
collecting  of  Soutb  American  law  to  tbe  bar  association  of  New  lorK,  and 
tbe  collecting  of  Hispanic  Americana  of  tbe  period  before  ISOO  to  tbe  Jobn 
Carter  Brown  Library.  Providence,  B.  I. 

Tale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  an  especially  strong  collectloii 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  Soutb  America,  tbe  gifta 
of  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner.  There  are  about  9,300 
volumes.  Including  volumes  of  Soutb  American  newspapers  and  iwrlodlcals. 
literary,  eclentldc,  and  political  offlclal  publications,  especially  those  ot 
Colombia  and  Venezuela ;  aod  more  than  3,000  manuscript  letters  relating  to 
the  wars  of  emanclpatioD.  The  Wagner  gifta  Included  material  on  Indus- 
tries and  an  Important  collection  of  boobs  and  tracta  of  the  liberation  period. 
Tbe  library  also  receives  regularly  Government  publications  from  various 
national  and  provincial  Governments. 

Tbe  Jobn  Carter  Brown  Library.  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  strongest  not  only  Id 
Hispanic  Americana  before  1800,  but  also  Id  the  llteratare  al  Pern. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  purchased  In  1S76  a  collection  of  about  800 
volumes  and  700  pamphlets  on  South  America,  formed  by  Herbert  H.  Smith. 
This  collection  is  e^teclally  rich  In  material  on  Brazil  and  In  productlona 
of  South  American  local  presses  not  often  found  in  tbe  United  Stateq^ 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  University  containa  3,000  autograph  documents  on  t,attQ 
America,  deposited  by  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham.    See  Report,  1906-7,  p.  54. 

EUROPE. 

American  historical  association :  Check  LUt  of  Collection*  Relative  to  European 

Biitory.    Proof  edition.    FHnceton.  191S.    JH  p. 
The  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  30,000  volumes  relating  to 

European  history. 
Princeton  (N.  J.)   University  has  a  collection  of' 2.6G2  volumes  of  sources  of 

European  history  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Pyne  In  memory  of  Bobert 

Stockton  Pyne. 

BELGIUM. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  collection  on  Belgium  nnmb»«  700  vol- 
umes and  Includes  ISO  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Antwerp. 

FRANCE. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  16.000  volumes  OD 
France.  This  collection,  although  it  does  not  yet  compare  In  complete- 
ness with  that  on  the  German  Empire,  is  rapidly  being  completed,  and  la 
already  strong  In  the  publlcationa  of  local  societies,  cartnlarleo,  and 
memoirs.  It  Includes  a  Joan  of  Arc  collection,  tbe  beqnest  of  Judge  Lowell, 
numbering  SOO  volumes;  material  lllnetratlng  the  history  of  ttie  oom- 
mune^  pamphlets,  papers,  broadsides,  etc 
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Tlw  New  Xoiif  Public  Library  bu  13,018  Tolnmes  on  French  blBtoVT.  A.  col- 
lection of  600  pampbletB  relating  to  the  French  RevoluUon  wae  lIMed  In 
It!  Bunem.  t:t£6-tei. 

Oolambia  UDlverolly,  New  York,  has  3,400  volumea  on  the  Frendi  Bevolntton, 
SCO  volumee  on  NapoieoD. 

Tbe  Library  of  ConEress,  WashlnstoD,  D.  C,  publlahed  In  1006  >  SO-pege 
list  of  the  cartuUrles,  prlncipallf  French,  In  Its  poBsesslon. 

Cornell  UnlversltT  collectlone,  Ithaca,  N.  Y^  relative  to  the  French  Bevolntloii 
ar«  tinequaled  In  America,  and  posslblj  anywhere  ontalde  of  Prance.  The 
nudeae  of  tbeee  collections  wae  the  gift  by  ez-Freetdent  Andrew  D. 
Whiter  of  about  2.000  Tolumes,  800  contemporary  pampbleta,  and  many 
mannacrlplB.  See  Catalogue,  tSOi.  318  p.  Borne  of  the  additions  to  the 
collection  are:  A  large  number  of  contemporary  pamphleta  presented  by 
Prealdeot  White  in  1900;  a  rich  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  and  the  BeBtoration.  added  In  1002 ;  and  a  collection  of  Jean 
Pl«rT«  BrlBBot  pamphlets,  46  in  number,  listed  in  the  Library  AuileMM, 
S.sei,  Apr,,  J8BS.  The  White  Historical  Library  also  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  Mssarlnades  of  over  400  pamphlets  and  a  collection  of  300 
pamphlets  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

the  Historical  Society  of  Fennsylvanla,  PhUadelpbla,  has  a  collection  on  the 
French  Revolution  comprising  1.810  volumes,  which  were  collected  by 
William  Maclure  la  France  early  In  the  lOtb  cratnry  for  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  From  this  society  It  was  pnrchased  for  tbe  Historical 
Society.  See  Aoademy  of  yatural  Soieneea,  Oatatogue  of  lAhrary.  J838. 
9.  i7»-MS. 

rnlTerslty  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  has  742  bound  volumes  on  tbe  French  Bevoln- 
tlon.  mostly  on  the  period  from  1TS9  to  1T03.  These  Include  a  number  of 
complete  dies  of  newspapers. 

UnlverBlty  of  California  (Berkeley)  collection  on  French  history  numbers 
3,B16  volumes. 

Ulaud  Stanford,  Junior.  University.  California,  possesses  the  John  R.  Jarboe 
CoUectlcm  on  the  French  Bevolotlon,  numbering  882  volumes  and  1,876 
pamphlets. 

DREYrnS   CASE. 

Tbe  Beaton  Athensum  has  a  Dreyfus  collection  of  247  volumes,  which  fs 
practically  complete  for  everything  published  In  Frsnce.  It  Includes  bIm 
maoT  volumes  published  In  E^land  and  America  and  some  from  almost 
every  conotry  In  Europe. 

Harvsrd  University,  Cambridge,  Hass..  has  a  collection  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  tbe  Dreyfus  affair,  numbering  abont  200  titles. 

Oaraell  I'nlTerelty.  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  has  a  Dreyfus  collection  of  100  volumes, 
ivlnctpally  ss  the  gift  of  Theodore  Stanton. 

GESHANT. 

Uarran]  University,  Cambridge,  Mass..  bss  a  collection  on  German  Mstory 
numbering  16,578  volumes.  Including  about  2.8T&  volumes  from  the  library 
of  the  late  Konrad  von  Maurer.  professor  of  Qerman  law  In  the  Unt 
rerslty  of  Munich,  collected  by  George  Lndwlg  von  Maurer  and  by  his 
son,  Konrad  von  Maurer.  This  collection,  known  as  the  Hoben- 
sollem  collection,  gathered  together  by  Prof.  A,  C.  Coolldge,  of  Harvard, 
to  commemorate  tbe  visit  to  Harvard  Unlveralty  of  Prince  H^ry.  of 
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PraaalB,  Id  1902,  la  constdered  to  be  the  most  nearly  complete  collection 
on  Gennau  hletory  oatsld«  of  Berlin  and  Hnnlcb.    It  Is  espedallj  stronc     ' 
In  the  publlcatlots  of  bletorlcal  uid  arcbfeologlcal  societies  and  genent 
local  Urkandenbilcber.     See  Katatog  ier  MbItoth«il;  det  oeritorbe*««H  w»i- 
ver«itaU-pTofe»»or  Konrad  von  Maurer,  Mimchen;  Drv^  von  Jwnge  A  Sohrt. 
Briangea.  1903;  mxtt  p.  U.,  30^  p.;  il.,  106  p. 
Tbe  Newberry  Library,  Cblcago,  bas  066  Tolnmee  and  pampbletB  on  the  his- 
tory of  Germany,  Including  monumental  works  and  coUectlona 
Ohio  State  University,  Colnnibus.  received  In  1898,  by  beqoest  from  Mr.  WU- 
11am  Sleb^t.  a  collection  of  books  on  German  history,  for  iiddltlons  to 
which  Messrs.  John  snd  Louis  Slebert  annually  contribute  |200.     Id  1808 
^         the  collection  numbered  800  volumes. 

GRSAT  BRITAIN. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  about  16,000  rolumes  on  British  history. 
It  is  strong  In  topography,  political  history,  and  biogrspby.  There  is  also 
tbe  Hepworth  Dixon  collection  of  GOO  tracts  relating  to  the  Olvil  War  and 
English  history  In  the  first  half  of  tbe  17th  century.  On  Scotland  the 
library  has  1,S48  volumes.  For  the  works  on  local  history  and  topography, 
see  List  of  work*  In  the  New  York  PubUc  lAbrary  relating  to  BrUUh  gene- 
olon  and  tocal  hUtorg,  Hew  York.  1910.  See  p.  Reprinted  from  its 
Bulletin,  June-December,  1910. 

Oolumbla  University  has  a  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  collection  of  S50  volumes. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  18.158  volumes  on  the  history  ot 
Great  Britain.  This  collection  Is  particularly  rich  In  the  titstory  of  the 
Stuart  period;  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  literature,  In  wblcb  It  has  ISO  vol- 
umes, and  in  Cromwell  literature.  Including  the  bequest  of  Thomas  CarlylA 
See  A  Catalogue  of  Book*  on  Oliver  Cromtoeil  and  Prederiek  the  Oreat, 
beqveatlwd  by  Thomas  Carlgle  to  Harvard  College  Library.  1888  (AlbH- 
ographtcttl  contribution*.  No.  t6).  Material  on  tbe  Revolution  and  Anglo- 
Dutch  relatlotas  between  1662  and  168ft.  Comprises  302  pampbleU  moaUy  In 
Dntcb.  The  collection  of  British  topography,  numbering  2,690  volnmea, 
was  gathered  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles  Gross 
See  A  OUugi/led  Litt  of  Book*  Relating  to  British  Uunidpal  UUtory.  1891. 
IBibUographtcal  contribution*,  No.  43.)  The  collection  on  London  num- 
bers 700  volumes. 

Boston  Public  Library  contains  much  material  for  tbe  history  ot  (He  ITth  cen- 
tury, which  is  partially  described  in  Tract*  of  the  time  o/  Chariet  I,  and 
the  SngU*h  CommoMoealth.  in  Its  Bulletin  No.  98  (1894). 

The  Cougregational  Library,  Boston,  tmught  In  1901  the  library  of  Blabop 
Stnbbs,  of  Oxford,  which  numbers  6.000  volumes. 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  Pblladelpbla  has  the  largest  collection  of  tbe  letters 
of  Junius  and  of  works  about  him  In  America.  Tbe  collection  comprises 
148  volumes.  See  A  Juniu*  Bibliography,  by  John  Edtnondi,  Bulletin  of 
the  Mercantile  Librarg,  S:4a-5S,  ei-6S,  85-88.  105-108,  ltl-4.  J*M- 

Tbe  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  has  3.263  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  the 
history  and  topography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Worcester  Library  secured  In  1882  through  the  Instrumentality  of  Alder- 
man Willis,  who  visited  the  library  In  the  autumn  of  1681.  a  valuable; 
because  It  is  an  almost  unique,  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  topog- 
raphy and  county  of  Worcester,  Glngland. 
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The  New  York  Public  Library  printed  In  Its  BuVelin  9: 90-JOl  m-tH,  IS$-IS4. 

S01~XS9,  Zi9-Sa0,  March-July,  1905,  a  Uet  of  works  relating  to  Ireland. 

lAter  addltloDS  bave  brougbt  tbe  collections  np  to  about  5,000  volumes 
tnlTerslt;  of  Mlcblgan,  Ann  Arbor,  bas  a  collection  of  nearlr  200  volumes  on 

e«rlj  Irish  tiletory,  presented  In  I88S  by  George  O.  Mabon,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

ITALT. 

Harrard  UnlTertlty,  Cambridge,  Hass.,  contains  6,SS0  volames  on  the  hlMory 
of  Italy,  Inclndlng  1,031  volumes  or  pamphlets  on  the  Blsorgimento.  642 
DO  Venice,  8ST  on  Florence,  and  244  on  Sicily. 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library  has  4.440  volumes  on  Italian  history. 

Tb«  St  LooU  Public  library  contains  330  volumes  of  travels  In  Italy. 

MSrrHERLAN  D8. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has.  besides  a  representative  collection  of  the 

standard  histories  of  the  Netherlands,  a   collection  of  10,000  to  20,000 

Dotch  pamphlets  of  particular  value  for  tbe  history  of  the  Netherlands  In 

the  ISth  and  idtb  centuries. 
Tbe  Boston  Athenieiun  acquired  in  1900  a  csretally  selected  collection  of  1^290 

Tolnmea  on  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  and  Dutch  colonization. 
Tlarrard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  1,863  volumes  on  the  Netherlands. 

A  special  fund  Insores  the  steady  Increase  of  this  collection. 
Tbe  Newberry  Library.  Chicaeo,  acquired  by  purchase  In  1906  a  collection  of 

1.200  volumes  on  tbe  Netherlands. 
Tbe  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  has  a  collection  of  some  600  volumes  on  the 

history,  statistics,  goveniment,  etc.,  of  Amsterdam  Id  the  ITtb  to  19tb 

centaries.    Tbe  collection  is  rich  In  Illustrated  works. 

BU8SIA. 

The  Library  of  Coagrem.  Washington,  D.  C,  acquired  In  1907  the  Tudin  Col- 
lection of  Busslca  and  Slberlca,  numbering  80,000  volumes.  This  collec- 
tion Is  especially  strong  In  Russian  literature  and  the  history  of  Russia 
and  Siberia.  See  Librarian'g  Report,  11)07,  pp.  iO-BS;  also  AlewU  AaMne, 
The  yiMKn  Utirarv.  Wathington.  1305.  Of  the  80,000  volumes  all  except 
12.000  are  in  Russian.  The  collection  represents  systematic  accumulations 
over  a  long  period  by  a  competent  bibliographer,  with  ample  funds,  who 
was  especially  tuterested  In  Russian  bibliography,  history,  and  literature. 
It  not  only  omits  no  Important  work  of  the  Russian  historians,  but  also 
biclodea  among  its  source  material  complete  sets  of  the  Russian  annals, 
of  the  publications  of  historical  and  arctueological  societies,  and  of  the 
provincial  commissions  whose  object  Is  to  collect  and  publish  documents 
relating  to  the  national  history.  The  60  sets  of  society  and  periodical 
pnbllcatloDS  alone  form  a  collection  of  6,000  volumes.  The  collection  Is 
rich  In  local  history,  ethnography,  and  Institutional  history,  and  in  the 
record  and  literature  of  special  groups  and  sects.  In  pure  literature  the 
collection  of  texts  Includes  the  best  edition  of  every  Important  Russian 
writer:  Que  arts  are  well  representeil  especially  notable  ttelng  a  set  of 
the  Bevlnski  publications,  the  most  nearly  complete  known.  The  collection 
of  Slberlcs,  upedally  of  Siberian  imprints,  Is  notable. 
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68  BPEGIAL  COLLECTIONS  IK  AHEBIOAN  LIBBABIS8. 

Tale  Unlversitr  Library.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  through  the  generosity  of  Uw 
late  J.  Sumner  Smith,  received  in  1896  a  very  valuable  coTlectUm  ol 
RuBslan  books,  numbering  6,000  volumes.  Additions  have  been  made  yearlj 
until  now  this  department  ta  particularly  strong  In  publications  of  learned 
societies,  Kusstan  and  other  Slavonic  bibliography,  and  BuBslan  history  and 
geography.  The  most  Important  part  of  the  collection  U  the  large  number 
ol  publications  of  learned  societies,  OovemmeDt  documents,  and  general 
periodicals,  of  which  there  are  153.  embracing  about  4,000  volumes,  mostly 
complete  eets.  See  Catalogue  of  1)oak»  .  .  .  (Leipzig.  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel.)  1S06.  Catalogue  of  Slavica  in  Tale  University,  compiled  by  Joel 
Sumner  Smith. 

Barvard  Unlverelty,  Cambridge,  Mass..  has  a  Slavic  collection.  Including  history 
and  literature,  numbering  8J50  rolumes  Its  collection  of  Bngllah,  Frendi, 
and  Qennan  works  on  Russian  history  Is  practically  complete. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phllndelpbia,  has  the  Tower  collection  presented 
by  the  Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  consisting  of  about  2,800  volumes  is 
Busslan,  chiefly  In  the  fields  of  literature  and  history. 

Columbia  University,  New  Tork,  has  a  collection  on  Russian  history  namberlng 
2,[>15  volumes  and  Including  a  collection  on  the  Revolution  of  1890  number- 
ing 1,7S1  volumes. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  has  the  Schuyler  Collection  relating  to  RomU, 
which  Is  described  in  Its  Bulletin.  1:301-15,  May.  188S. 

SCANDINAVIAN   COUNTRIES. 

Sale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  In  1896,  acquired  by  gift  from  Mrs.  Henry 
Famam  the  collection  of  books  relating  to  Scandinavia  formed  by  the  late 
Count  Paul  Riant,  of  Paris.  It  comprises  6,000  volumes,  BO  manuecripta. 
and  16.000  dlssertatlona  of  the  Swedish  universities.  In  the  collection  are 
many  rarities.  It  Is  strongest  on  the  side  of  history,  thougb  some  other 
departments,  especially  geography  and  the  older  Icelandic  Uteratnre,  are 
well  represented.  See  Catalogue  de  la  btblMMgue  de  fe*  .V.  I«  comte 
RianI,  ridigi  par  L.  Qertnon  et  L.  Polain.  PorU.  A.  Picard  et  JOt,  J8SS-M, 
S  vol*.     1.  ptie.    lAvres  concemant  la  ScandinntHe,  1896. 

Barvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass..  has  a  collection  of  BcaodlnavlaD  history 
and  literature  oumberlng  5.T00  volumes.  Including  2,000  volumes  utd  as 
many  more  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  Prof.  Konrad  von  Usurer,  of 
Munich.    It  la  uuHHoally  strong  In  the  literature  of  fie  Sagas  and  EJddas. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Mlmieapolls,  has  secured  by  gift  and  purchase,  during 
the  past  Ave  years,  u  collection  of  about  S.OOO  volumes  relating  to  the  lit- 
erature, history,  and  antiquities  of  Scandinavia,  It  is  strongest  In  history 
and  philology,  but  includes  a  large  collection  of  the  modem  literature  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  The  university  also  has  arranged  to  ac- 
quire the  private  library  of  Bishop  Bang,  of  Chlsdanla.  This  cotlecHon. 
which  Is  genera)  In  character,  contains  6,000  volumes,  some  of  which  will 
probably  duplicate  material  already  in  the  university's  ScandinavlaD  col- 
lection. The  Bang  library  Is  strongest  In  topography.  In  which  subject 
It  Is  said  by  tbe  collector  to  be  the  best  collection  In  Norway;  It  Is  strong 
also  in  recent  political  history  and  in  philology. 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  acquired  in  1905  the  library  of  Prof. 
Dr.  H.  G.  Heggtveit,  the  historian  of  Christiana.  Norway.  The  library 
included  a  complete  Diplomatarum  Norweglcum  from  tbe  time  of  Haakoa 
I  to  tbe  present,  with  official  and  public  documents  of  cburch  and  state. 
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Vsi-nnttr  ot  Texas  Library.  Austin,  acquired  by  gift  the  library  of  Sir  Swanle 
Ptim,  fiwedlab  conanl  at  Austin.  The  library  contalos  about  10.200  Tolnmea, 
of  wUcti  6,000  TOlumes  are  lu  Swedish.  It  lacludee  much  on  Swedlah  bia- 
tory  and  literature,  and  la  rlcta  also  In  works  on  fine  arts,  travel,  geograpby, 
and  Texas  history. 

ICKtAMD. 

Cornell  Untreralty.  Itbaca,  N.  T.,  acquired  Id  1904,  by  bequest  of  Willard  Fleke, 
an  Icelandic  collection  of  8,S00  volumee,  which  has  since  Increased  to  9,000 
volnmee.  This  Includes  ail  the  works  on  the  scattered  remains  of  runic 
literature  and  on  Scandinavian  mythology;  and  all  the  annuals,  travels, 
natural  histories,  ecclesiastic  writings,  biographies,  and  bibliographies 
bearing  In  any  way  on  the  history,  topography,  commerce,  language,  and 
letters  of  Iceland.  It  lacks  very  few  of  the  editions  and  translations  of 
the  sagas,  the  ancient  laws,  the  Eddas  and  the  scaldic  lays,  and  very  few 
ot  tbe  treatises  which  Illustrate  tbem  i  It  lacks  still  fewer  of  the  strictly 
linguistic  works  relating  to  either  tbe  Old-Icelandic  or  the  New-Icelaodlc. 
It  has  e<rery  one  of  the  Impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  or  of  its  parts. 
Its  series  of  Icelandic  periodicals,  whether  printed  In  the  Island  itself  or  In 
Denmark  or  In  Canada,  Is  absolutely  complete;  and  all  but  complete  Is  tbe 
series  of  laws  and  ordinances,  regulating  the  Island's  alTairSi^romulgated 
by  either  tbe  Danish  or  Icelandic  authorities.  Of  the  geographical  descrip- 
tions of  Iceland,  from  the  earliest  dubious  reports  of  Tboroddsen,  scarcely 
one  Is  wanting,  each  and  every  published  voyage  being  present  In  original 
editions  and  all  translations.  It  Includes  nearly  every  Important  produc- 
tion ot  the  Icelandic  press  during  the  past  SO  years;  and  many  ephemeral 
pobllcatloos,  such  as  broadsides,  placards,  funeral  Inscriptions,  prospec- 
tuses, circulars,  and  not  a  few  engravings  and  portraits.  See  Mandica, 
an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fitke  Icelandic  Collection  .  .  .  ed.  by 
a.  W.  HarrU,  V.  J-+.  Cornell  Vnij:ersity,  Ilhaca,  1508-1911.  v.  1  B(6H- 
ugrtipttj/  of  the  IcelatUlic  aagaa  and  minor  lale».  v.  S,  f/orthmen  in  America. 
V.  S,  Bibtioiirttphy  of  the  taga*  of  the  Etnga  of  l/onoav-  v.  ^,  Ancient  lotoa 
of  Noncay  and  Iceland. 

SPAIN. 

Cnlvenilty  of  Fenusylvanla,  Philadelphia,  received  by  bequest  In  1909  the 
Henry  Charles  Ijw  collection  of  boobs  on  Spnnlsh  history  of  15,000  volumes. 

The  Hispanic  Museum.  New  York,  contains  over  75.000  volumes  relating  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin  America,  their  history,  institutions,  literature, 
flte. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Jobm  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  a  collection  on  Swiss  history 
and  lostimtlona  which  contains  47B  volumes.  700  pamphlets,  and  20  mauu- 
acrlplB.  it  Includes  a  part  of  tbe  library  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Bluntschll,  of 
Heidelberg,  which  was  presented  to  Che  nnheralty  In  1882  by  GlermHD  cltl- 
■eos  of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  a  large  gift  from  tbe  Swiss  Government  In 
19ST,  See  Detcription  of  Bluntichli  Library,  in  John  Hopkini  Univertitv 
OtrcaJar  Tie.  tl,  p.  81-62;  Gift  of  Bioigs  Oovemment,  Circular  t/o.  Bt.  p. 
tt-t3. 

Tbe  Harrard  UnlTerslty  collection,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Swiss  history  num- 
bers over  IJKK)  volumes. 
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SPEOIAL  COIXEIOTIOn'B  IN  AMEBIOAJJ  UBBABnCS. 


THX  OTTOUAK   BUPIBE  AND   THB   ITSAB  BAST   QUEBTIOS. 

Harvard  Unlyersltj,  Oambridse,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  on  the  Ottoman  Empire 
□umberlDK  3,8SS  volumes.  Tbls  collection  of  books  Is  without  doabt  one  at 
tbe  rlcheet  on  this  subject  ever  brought  together.  It  Includes  many  book* 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Count  Paul  Riant,  of  Paris.  The  collection  also 
Includes  445  volumes  from  the  library  of  M.  Charles  Schefer,  of  Parts, 
acquired  In  1809.  Its  greatest  strength  Is  perhaps  in  contemporary  pam 
phleta  In  I^atln,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  descriptive  of  eroita  In  the 
varlons  wars  against  tbe  Tnrka.  For  example,  on  the  battle  of  Lepantc 
(1571)  there  are  160  titles,  including  a  series  of  more  than  80  Italian  poems 
on  the  battle;  and  on  the  siege  of  Vleona  (1683)  there  are  over  80  volnmet 
or  pamphlets.  Tbe  Rlnnt  Collection  as  a  whole  Includes;  (1)  About  2,000 
titles  on  the  church,  of  which  fully  one-half  deal  with  medlteral  charch 
hiEtory.  It  is  strong  in  the  literature  of  relics,  pilgrimages,  and  haglog- 
raphy  as  welt  as  that  of  the  Crusodes  and  the  rellglans  orders.  Mysticism 
In  theology  and  the  miraculous  In  religion  are  subjects  for  about  800 
authors ;  there  arc  about  165  titles  on  ''  Our  Lord's  Passion,"  and  the  Tlrglii 
and  saints  are  given  proportionate  atteation.  (2)  The  geography  section 
deals  particularly  with  the  oriental;  of  1,500  books  of  travel,  nine-tenths 
deal  with  places  east  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  the  Holy  Land.  The  stories 
of  tbe  pilgrims  prior  to  the  year  1(KX)  are  valuable  but  not  namerons;  dur- 
ing the  Crusading  period  a  fair  record  is  made;  but  the  accounts  of  the 
15th,  16th.  and  17th  century  travelers  form  a  unique  contribution  to  our 
knowledge.  It  Includes  also  many  modem  books,  and  a  aeries  of  special 
collections  upon  particular'locailtles,  such  as  Lebanon  and  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. (3)  The  history  section  includes  the  material  determining  the  terri- 
torial distribution  of  the  Cmsaders,  heraldry,  and  local  and  family  blstoiy : 
it  contaiiiB  very  complete  collections  of  material  on  the  Crusades,  numbering 
861  volumen,  among  them  beiug  Qve  editions  of  Villehardouln,  includlDg  tlie 
flrat,  and  the  same  of  Accolti.  Tbe  rarest  works  In  tbe  whole  collection, 
however,  are  In  the  material  on  tbe  history  of  the  Eastern  Question  trom 
the  14th  to  the  17th  ceoturieB.  This  comprlseB  every  tKiok  of  real  value 
upon  Ottoman  history,  ns  well  as  several  sets  of  Oerman,  Latin.  Itallao. 
and  Portuguese  pampbiets.  There  are  over  200  titles  on  the  history  of 
commerce,  for  the  most  part  in  tbe  Orient,  and  among  them  Mosto  and 
Pasel  of  the  16th  centiu?,  both  represented  in  rare  editions,  (4)  Lltei^- 
ture  and  philology  number  about  1,000  titles.  Including  selections  from 
modem  Greek  literature;  a  number  of  Provenga!  and  old  French  texts, 
chiefly  Illustrative  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades ;  collections  of  medtieval 
romances  and  a  special  collection  on  Tasso.  including  over  GO  editiona  of 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  many  commentaries.  (6)  The  section  on  bibliog- 
raphy and  book  rarities  comprises  about  700  titles  in  bibliography,  Inclad- 
Ing  many  published  catalogues,  and  about  100  incunabula,  the  majority  In 
good  condition.  Several  of  these  incunabula  are  not  listed  in  Haln.  See 
The  Oriental  collection  of  Count  Paul  Riant,  now  in  the  Hftmrj/  of  Harvard 
Unlveraity.  By  Alfrea  L.  P.  Dennis,  Library  Journal,  18:  Bll-iO.  December. 
190S.  See  also  Catalogve  de  la  hibliotheque  de  fvu'U.  I«  comto  Biwtt, 
redigi  par  L.  Qermon  et  L.  Polaitt.  Pari»,  A.  Picar4  et  flli,  IB36-189».  S  v. 
i.  ptie,  L'higtoire  det  croisade*  et  de  I'OHent  latin.    18SS,  B  v. 

Tbe  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  a  large  collection  of  hlstorioU  material  on 
the  Balkans  In  general,  tbe  IndlTidnal  Balkan  States,  an$  the  nnr  Ekatwn 
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QiwcUoii  to  die  number  of  about  13M  toIoium.   A  llet  of  thsM  works  wai 
priitted  in  lU  Bulletin,  J4;7-^5,  199-iie,  Hl-^6,  307-^41,  Jaimartf-AprU, 

mo. 


Tlw  New  Tork  Public  Library  collectlOD  od  Arabia  la  deacrlbed  In  Ita  Buttettm 
If:  l-Jfi,  168-198. 

CHINA. 

The  LlbTai?  of  Congreea.  WasblDglon,  D.  C,  owns  otot  IS.OOO  Tolumes  (Cblneae 
reckonlDg  byfasclculeB}  of  Chinese  books,  InclndlDgtlie  great  Encyclopedia, 
tbe  "  Ta  Bha  Tat  Cheng  "  In  S,000  Tolumes.  wblcb  whb  preaoDted  in  1908  by 
the  Cbloese  Government  See  Librartan'g  report  1900,  pp.  tl-tS,  1907,  p. 
29.  The  collection  etobracee  hundreds  of  volumes  of  classfca  and  ritoals; 
bistory,  etc.;  an  extensive  collection  of  dynastic  histories;  blstory  of  tbe 
atgbt  banners  In  314  Tolnmes;  sammary  of  events  during  Ta  Tsing  Dynasty, 
In  700  volumes:  a  catalogue  of  tbe  Imperial  library  In  200  volames;  8  Beta 
of  Kang  He'B  Dictionary  In  40  volumes;  and  a  dictionary  of  classical  ez- 
preaalons  in  120  volumes;  also  otber  dictionaries,  essays,  drama,  and  poetry, 
aatroDomy.  agrlcnlture.  law,  and  medicine,  and  a  rtcb  assortment  of  Bnd- 
dbist  and  Taoist  literature;  Bne  sets  of  tbe  Vlnaya.  Sutra,  and  Abldhanna, 
including  also  950  volumes  of  Manchu  books,  mostly  translations  from 
Caiineoe  originals ;  and  some  scarce  and  precious  Tibetan  books  presented  by 
tbe  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhlll. 

Tale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  received  valuable  collections  of  Cblneae 
literature  from  Hon  Tung  Wing  in  1878,  from  Prof.  V.  W.  Williams  In 
1884  (tbe  collection  of  tbe  late  Prof.  S.  Wells  Williams),  and  P.  B.  Wood- 
rate  in  IS&l.  TbrouRb  yearly  additions  tbe  number  of  volnmea  la  between 
S.000  and  4,000,  and  Includes  a  complete  series  of  tbe  dynastic  blstorlea  of 
Cbina,  bound  In  217  volumes. 

Tbe  Ward  Uemorlal  Library  In  tbe  Essex  Institute.  Salem,  Mass..  relating  to 
C2ilna.  now  contains  nearly  2,000  volumes  printed  in  continental  Iflnguagea, 
principally  English.  It  contains  numerous  early  Imprints,  bnt  Its  greatest 
strength  lies  In  complete  flies  of  periodicals,  tbe  transactions  of  societies, 
and  Government  reports.  Additions  are  made  from  tbe  Income  of  tbe 
Frederick  Townaend  Word  fund  of  $9,000. 

Harvard  Colverslty.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bas  a  collection  of  1,S50  volumes  on  tbe 
blstory  of  Cbino,  Including  S7  volumes  relating  to  tbe  controversy  between 
tb«  Jesuit  and  Dominican  missionaries  at  tbe  b^Innlng  of  tbe  18tb  century. 

Tbe  Newberry  Library,  Cblcago.  acquired  In  1806  a  collection  of  works  on 
Cblna  containing  1.247  volumes  and  pamphlets;  It  baa  also  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Tibetan  literature. 

The  John  Crerar  Library  (Cblcago)  Collection  of  Cbtneee  llteratare  nnmbers 
14,005  volnmes.  Together  witb  tbe  Newberry  Library  (Cntlcago)  Collection 
it  ranka  with  tbe  European  collections. 

INDU. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  acquired  In  1907  tbe  library  of  Wllberforce 
Eamee,  of  New  Torfe,  containing  3.2S7  volumes  and  pamphlets  and  manu- 
acrlpts,  loBcrlbed  on  native  paper,  palm  leaves,  copper,  and  bircb  bark. 
Tbe  Eames  Library  relates  to  British  India.  Afghanistan,  Tibet,  and  Far- 
India. 


Barvard  UnlreraltT,  Cambridge,  Uass.,  bas  2,161  volumes  on  India,  larsely 
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6b  BPEOIAL  COLLEOIIOirS  IN  AUERICAN   LIBBABIES. 

JAPAN. 

The  Llbrarr  of  CongresB,  WaBblDgton,  D.  C  baa  a  collection  In  tte  Japanoe 
language,    mainly  of  printed  books  and  transcripts,   pnrchased  for  Uw 
library  la  1907  by  Prof.  Asakawa,  of  Yale  Unlver^ty.    See  tAbraria»'$ 
report,  1907,  pp.  2i-S9.    Tbe  portion  purcbased  by  Prof.  Asaftawa  cod- 
talned  9,072  works,  Including  many  mouographB,  compllattona  of  llIBto^ 
ical  material,  and  large  collective  editions  of  Important  works  In  history 
and  literature,  many  recent  pubUcattmiB  In  literature,  law,  science,  aita    i 
and   Industries,    and   many   Government  ptibll cations.   Including  complete   ' 
sets  of  the  reports  of  the  Japaneee  Departmait  of  Education.    Much  scarce.    ! 
out-of-print  material  is  also  Included.     Special  features  are:   (1)  A  very   i 
complete  collection  of  old  and  new  books  on  (he  geograpby  of  differ^!    ' 
localities;    (2)   works  on  Buddhism.  Including  two  complete  editions  of  , 
the  Buddhist  Tripltaka  In  Chinese,  general  works  on  Buddhism,  and  a  very   i 
complete  collection  on  Buddhist  sects,  both  those  which  originated  In  Japan   ' 
and  those  which,  while  originating  fn  China  or  India,  were  elabormted  la   ! 
Japan,  the  whole  forming  as  nearly  complete  a  collection  on  Japanese  i 
Buddhism  as  could  be  found  In  any  one  library  In  Japan.    Other  subjects 
wdl  represented  are  various  schools  of  Shinto,  popular  beliefs,  antlqnltlea.  ' 
etiquette,  old  Japanese  music,  the  swotd,  etc. 

Tale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  a  very  important  collectloa 
of  Japanese  material,  containing  nearly  9,000  works  In  4,000  volumes, 
besides  1,741  maps,  742  photographs  and  charts,  and  a  nnmber  of  scrolla  , 
The  material  relates  to  Japan's  recent  conditions  and  also  to  the  history 
of  Japanese  civilization,  as  well  as  Includes  literary  works  and  those  on 
history,  religion,  and  other  aspects  of  national  life.  Particularly  strong  is 
the  collection  of  material  relating  to  the  Institutional  development  at 
Japan.  Of  the  total  number  of  volumes,  etc..  In  this  collection,  the  larger 
part — namely,  8,120  volumes  In  3,578  rebound  volumes,  1,741  maps,  742 
photographs  and  charts,  and  a  number  of  scrolls — was  collecled  by  Dr. 
K.  Asakawa,  the  curator.  In  Jnpno.  This  new  material  may  be  divided 
Into  two  classes,  namely,  books  relating  to  Japan's  recent  conditions,  and 
those  bearing  on  the  blatory  of  Japausese  cIvHiEatlon.  The  former  cIbm 
of  works  either  treats  of  the  education,  laws,  diplomacy,  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  present  Japan,  or  gives  the  resalts  of  modem  Investiga- 
tions in  the  geography  and  geology  of  that  country.  A  large  part  of  these 
works,  comprising  1,733  mops  and  several  hundred  volames,  are  gitn 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Japanese  Government.  The  larger  part 
of  the  new  material  consists  of  works  relating  to  various  phases  of  the 
history  of  Japanese  civillMtlon.  The  collection  of  historical  sources  and 
literature  of  all  ages,  comprising  documents— many  In  fticslmile  and  several 
In  original  copies— inscriptions,  contemporary  records,  and  memoirs,  and 
later  compilations,  would  be  considered  unusually  large,  even  In  Japan. 
Literary  works,  and  those  on  local  history  and  on  the  history  of  customs 
and  manners  of  commerce,  of  religion,  and  other  aspects  of  national  life, 
are  also  numerous. 

The  collection  of  Buddhist  literature  Includes  a  complete  edition  of  the 
translations  of  the  Tripltaka,  and  works  of  the  new  sects  that  arose  la 
Japan.  Partlcninrly  strong  Is  the  collection  of  material  relating  to  the 
Institutional  development  of  Japan.  Works  on  art  are  also  well  repre- 
nnted.  They  comprise  many  mouogrnphs  on  art  and  the  history  Of  art ; 
hundreds  of  reproductions  of  objects  of  art ;  SO  technical  cbarta  of  edifices 
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tTplcal  of  the  different  perioda  of  tbe  blatoi?  of  Japanew  architecture, 
drawn  «peclali7  for  this  library  at  the  college  of  euglneerlng  of  the  Im- 
perial UaUerBltr  of  Tokyo;  and  aeveral  acrollB  of  palotlagB  and  calllKraphr. 
A  TBloable  act  of  reproductions  of  Chinese  palatums.  In  two  volamea,  and 
of  Japanew  art.  In  20  Tolumea,  Is  the  Klft  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Uorae,  of  the 
class  of  1874.  A  large  part  of  the  written  work  Is  contained  in  mann- 
Bcripls,  many  of  which  are  nol  in  the  market  The  latter  were  either 
■ecured  from  ownera  In  different  parta  of  the  country,  or  specially  tran- 
scribed for  the  library,  from  the  original  or  otherwise  good  copies.  The 
traoscrlbtng  was  done  at  IS  dlffecoit  monasteries,  libraries,  and  public 
olBces  la  Tokyo  and  througbout  west  Japan,  aud  reunited  in  about  60  worka 
Id  1,000  fascicles.  Including  some  ot  the  besl  sources  and  rarest  materials. 
See  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Yale  VMvertity,  1307-8,  pp.  9-10. 

The  New  Xork  Public  Library  printed  In  Its  Bulletin.  10;  S83-4S3,  i39-irr,  a 
list  of  works  on  Us  ahelves  relating  to  Jwan,  ot  particular  Interest  In  eon- 
necUon  with  the  18th  and  17th  century  accounts  of  European  iutereonrse 
with  Japaa 

TToireralty  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  has  the  McCartee  CollectloD,  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee,  that  comprlaea  nearly  1.000  volumes 
In  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  over  200  in  European  languages  concerning 
the  literature  and  history  of  China  and  Japan. 

Barrard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  822  volnniea  relating  to  China,  and 
9fiO  volumes  relating  to  Japan.  Additional  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  Brevoort  Collection,  of  early  books  on  Japan,  maloly  by  Jeault  mlsmon- 
arles,  numbering  8S  volumesL 

PALESTINE. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison.  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  of  books  of  travel 
Id  the  Holy  Land  numbering  282  volumes. 

Harvard  University,  Cnmbrldge,  Mass..  baa  a  notable  collection  on  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Land,  Including  800  volumes  on  this  subject,  which 
were  acquired  Ui  tbe  Biant  Collection  In  1000. 


Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  70  volumes  relating  to  Slam,  and 
01  volumes  reUiting  to  Burma. 


The  Newberry  Library   (Chicago)  collection  of  Tibetan  Uleroture  formed  by 
Dr.  IdUfer  contains  7S2  titles. 

AFRICA. 

I**  New  York  Public  IJbrary  has  i 

Africa.     Ita  collections  relating  t 

letia.  3:  ii9-4ai,  SOtSOS. 
Drew  Ttieolt^cfll  Semltuiry.  Madison.  N.  3..  has  a  collection  on  Africa,  hi 

large  part  as  tbe  gift  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Hartzell.  the  Bishop  of  Africa  of  ths 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    The  collection  numbers  734  volumes. 
Harraid  Untretsity.  Cambridge.  Mass..  tias  36Q  volumes  relating  to  Algiers; 

also  370  volumes  relsting  to  Morocco. 
48M3*— 12 5 
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64  SPECIAL  COIXB0II0N5  IN  AMBBICAN  LIBBABIBB. 

OCEANIA. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  California,  received  In  ISffT  as  a  gift  from 
Tfaomaa  Welton  SUinford.  of  Melbourne,  Anstralla,  2.148  rolamea  and 
pamphleta  relating  to  Anatralla.  Thia  bas  since  Increased  to  about  4,0M 
boobs  and  pami'blets.  Tbe  collection  la  eapeclHllj-  strong  In  t>ookB  of  earlj 
tnvel  and  deacrlptlon.  and  inclndee  a  notable  collection  of  earlj  Parlla- 
meotarj  papers. 

The  LIbnirr  of  Congress,  WashlDgton,  D.  C.  collections  on  the  Islands  of  Xbt 
pacific  are  partially  described  In  tie  following  bibllogrnpbles:  A  litl  of 
&ooJt«  on  the  Pkilipptne  litanOs.  190S.  397  p.  A  lUt  of  book*  on  Bamoc 
and  auam,  1901.     Si  p.     I.iat  of  bookt  relating  to  Hairnii.     tS9S.     26  p 

The  Newberry  Library  Ayer  Collection,  Chicago,  la  notably  rich  In  material 
relating  to  tbe  Philippine  Islunds  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  collection  en  Australia  and  tbe  lalandi 
of  the  Paddc  Ocean  numtwrs  1,030  Tolnmes,  Inclnding  164  volumes  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  a  considerable  number  of  rare  Bnwailan  Imprints. 
Its  collection  on  tbe  Dutch  East  Indies  numbers  336  volumes^  the  most 
valuable  part  being  a  collection  of  17th  and  early  18tb  century  books  In 
Dutch  and  French. 

Tbe  Mew  York  Public  Library  received  In  1907  a  collectiua  of  about  600 
volumes  of  American  state  papers,  collected  by  Hon.  Ellhu  Root,  as  a 
contribntlon  toward  the  history  of  American  foreign  policy  In  18S6  and 
following  years,  and  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Itico,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Insular  possessions.  A  list  of  books  on 
tbe  Philippine  Islands,  in  tbe  library  wus  printed  In  Its  BuUelin,  i:  19-29. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  the  Hoar  CoIlecHoii  of 
boobs  and  pamphlets  relating  to  tbe  Philippine  question,  numbering  about 
SOO  titles. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Tbe  Library  and  ArchiTes  Division,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Waablngton. 
D.  C,  has  general  geographical  works  on  continental  United  States. 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  tbe  West  Indies.  Alaska.  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  Tutuila  (Sanioan  Islanda),  the  various  Slates  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Central  and  South  America;  exploring  and  scIentlSc  voy- 
ages around  the  world,  and  In  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic 
Oceans,  and  exploring  and  sclentldc  expeditions  In  continental  United  States 
and  Alaska.  The  collection  of  voyages  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  of 
expeditions  Into  the  Interior  of  Alaska,  Is  particnlarly  flne.  The  Ubrair 
also  Includes  a  very  large  collection  of  late  and  early  Alaskan  maps  and 
charts  of  American,  Bnglieh,  and  foreign  origin;  American,  Etagllali,  and 
foreign  periodicals,  aoclety  trnnsactlons.  and  Oovemioent  bat«an  pnbllca- 
tions.  Tbe  collection  relating  to  boundaries,  though  small,  contains  all 
the  principal  published  retorts  of  the  boundary  surveys  between  cm- 
tinenUl  United  States  and  Canada,  United  States  and  Mexico,  Alaaka  and 
Canada,  and  tbe  maps  relating  to  the  same,  the  published  remits  of  tbe 
various  State  tvonndary  surveys,  and  tbe  mops  relatlni  to  them.  Th« 
boundaries  secthm  ctmtalDs  110  books  and  100  psmpfalsU.  Tbe  aectloD 
on  geography  has  8,100  books.  1.200  pamphlets,  and  B,C0O  {dtotograpba, 
principally  of  tbe  country  along  the  Alaskan  boundair.  There  tiw  also 
some  photographs  showing  topograpbic,  hjdrograpblc  Utd  fsodeUc  putlM 
at  work  in  the  fleld. 
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■tbf  Ubnrj  of  CoDgrMS,  WasbJngton,  D.  C  has  Ibe  largest  collection  of  maps. 
cbBTls.  and  utilises  In  America.'  It  numbered  111.712  In  1009.  See  Litt  of 
Uapm  of  .iFn^Wra  In  (he  lAbrary  of  Congreia.  WaiMngton,  Qovemment 
FriHttrm  Oflce,  190].  A  lUt  of  geographical  atla$e»,  compiled  under  the 
dirtCttoH  0/  P.  Lee  PMllipi.  WasMnglon,  1909,  t  volumea.  The  Kohl  Cot- 
lecUom  0/  mapa  relating  to  America  (now  In  tk«  lAttrary  of  Cimgrest).  by 
JuMtin  Wintor.  Wanhlnglan,  1904,  ^be  collection  of  vojages  and  reo- 
grapbtcal  works  Is  also  uniiBnally  large.  The  Library  also  has  a  collection 
of  about  3.S00  geoKrapbical  atlases.  Including  atlases  of  dtles,  those  to 
accompany  voyages  of  clrcumnaTigotlon.  historical  works.  BclentlQc  ex- 
plorations, and  reprodDcMona  In  atlases  to  accompany  tMuodary  dlqiutes 
between  nuilons.  In  gmera),  the  Italian,  Dutch,  French,  German,  and 
BugUsh  BChoolB  are  well  represented.  The  collection  Includes  all  of  the 
40  editions  of  Ptolemy  Hated  by  Eames.  except  the  T^tln  editions  of  147S, 
1482.  nnd  1S14.  There  are  also  24  copies  of  the  folio  edition  of  Orteltus 
and  11  folio  Mercator  atlases. 

like  New  lork  Public  Library  has  about  18,000  volumes  relating  to  geography. 
The  collected  aeoounta  of  voyagee  are  extensive,  especially  the  16th,  ITth. 
and  IStb  century  ncrounts  of  European  voyages  to  the  Bast  and  West 
Indies  In  search  of  the  northeast  and  northwest  pasaagea.  A  list  of  the 
generul  etiasea  In  the  library  was  printed  In  Its  Bulletin,  i:  69-69,  Feb- 
nary,  1900,  a  list  of  mops  of  the  world  In  Its  BuUetin,  8:itl-i2i.  Bep- 
t«iRfrer,  I90i,  and  a  list  of  the  De  Bry  Collection  of  voyages  in  Ita  Bulletin 
for  May.  1904.  Its  Hnlslus  Collection  Is  described  in  the  Lenoa  Library 
eontrlbutioiu.  No.  I,  H  page*,  and  lis  Thevenot  Collection  In  the  £enoir 
Library  oontribuUont.  f/a.  S,  tO  pagei. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  contains  maps  to  the  number  of  27,000 
aheets  and  LOTS  otlases.  It  ucqulred  in  1818  the  collection  of  Prof.  EbellnK. 
of  HambQfK,  which  forma  the  basis  of  the  present  extensive  map  collection 
See  Catalogue  of  the  map»  and  chart*  in  the  library,  1831.  tt4  p.  Tb>- 
bibliography  of  Ptolemy,  by  the  late  Justin  Wtnson,  No.  18  of  the  Biblto- 
tmvhieal  Contributiont  of  Harvard  UniverHty  Library,  describes  many  of 
the  editions  In  the  Harvard  Library. 

Prlnc^n  Dnlversity,  New  Jersey,  has  a  collection  of  about  100  volumes  of 
atlases  contalalng  American  mapa  before  the  year  1800,  and  about  100 
American  maps  not  included  in  these  Htlases  were  acquired  in  1908. 

Western  Beserve  Hlatnrlcal  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Is  especially  strong  In 
early  mapsi  It  consists  of  the  works  of  the  great  cart(«rapbers  of  Amstei- 
daoi.  London,  and  Paris,  classifled  so  as  to  show  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River;  maps  designed  by  the  ex- 
plorers themselves  and  published  In  their  works;  maps  issued  to  llinstrnle 
books  of  travel  and  history;  political  mapa  representing  the  rival  claims  of 
Kew  France  or  British  America  to  the  Ohio  Valley;  war  maps  of  th« 
Itevolation  and  the  border  wars;  maps  for  the  tourist  and  emigrant  of  the 
pioneer  period;  colonial  maps  based  on  flret  surreys;  and  wail  maps  and 
atlases  ot  the  various  countries  and  towna  of  the  Western  Reserve; 

VOYAGES.  ETC 

nte  library  of  the  American  Hoseum  of  Natural  History,  New  Tork,  acquired 
In  1900  the  library  of  Gen.  Egbert  Vlele,  contalnlDg  1,876  volumes,  and  1,833 
pamphlets,  relating  to  scientific  travels.  The  library  acquired  In  1886  the 
Bbtary  of  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  containing  SCO  volnmes  relating  to  early  voyagea. 
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Hie  United  States  Bureau  ot  Flelieries,  WashlnKtoo,  D.  G^  haa  abont  IJOO 

TOlnmea  on  acieotiflc  voyaRee  nnd  expeditions,  eoundioKS,  aod  hrdrogniidUe 

recorta. 
Tbe  United  Statm  Naval  Academr  lAbnty,  Annapolla,  Hd.,  contains  about  UW 

Tolnmes  of  Toyagea. 
Harvard  Unlrersity,  Cambridge,  Hasa.,  ccmtalna  870  volamee  relating  to  eeii; 

ToyageB  and  publications  of  geographical  sodetlea. 
Tbe  Virginia  State  Library,  Rlcbmond,  contains  460  volumes  on  voyageo  and 

tmTele.     Effort  has  been  made  to  collect  especially  voyngea  and  travels 

referring  to  Virginia. 
Tbe  Newberry  Library,  Cblcago,  lit.,  has  a  collection  of  142  blograpbies  of  Co- ' 

lumbna,  counting  botb  Tolumes  and  pampblets. 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

Western  Beserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Oblo.  received  within  the  paai 
tew  years  the  collection  of  tbe  late  Judge  Henry  C.  White  on  Artie  explora- 
tion. TblB  embraces  200  separate  titles,  and  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
collections  on  this  subject  In  the  United  States. 

Tbe  New  London  Public  Library,  New  London,  Conn.,  has  a  collection  of  135 
volumes  on  the  Arctic  regions. 

Cornell  Unlver^ty,  Itbaca,  N.  T.,  acquired  In  1902-3  a  rich  collection  of 
Arctic  literature,  numbering  130  volumes. 

The  New  York  Society  Library,  New  York,  has  a  collection  of  100  volumes  od 
Arctic  research. 

OCEANOLOCY. 

The  library  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  general 
works  on  oceanology-  bydi-ngrniililc  survp.vlng  works,  nnd  works  on  tlda 
aDd  currents,  to  tbe  number  of  500  books  and  200  pamphlets.    It  has  a      ] 
practically  complete  set  of  American,  Engilab,  and  foreign  charts,  niun- 

berlng  39,000. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  has  5.000  volaiuea 
(American)  and  7.D00  volumes  (foreign),  pertaining  chletly  to  antbro- 
pology.  history  and  general  science. 

Harvard  University  re:il)oclj-  Mnseum  Anthropological  Library,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  4,1T2  volumes  nnd  4,003  pampblets  on  antbopology.  It  Is 
especially  strong  In  wortis  relating  to  prehistoric  (Central  Atnerlca  and 
Mexico,     It  receives  currently  168  serials. 

The  library  of  the  Amerlcuii  Mueeuui  of  Natural  History,  New  Tork,  possbbbm 
a  good  collection  of  anthropological  works  and  periodicals,  amotintlng  to 
about  3.000  volumes. 

Boston  Public  Library  has  Important  collections  In  anthropology  and  ethnotoc7> 
particularly  European.  See  Bosfon  FubHc  Library  BtbHograpkg  of  the 
anthropology  and  ethnology  o/  Europe,  by  W.  Z.  Ripley.     1S99,     160  p. 

Tbe  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C  acquired  In  IDOO  tbe  working  Ubrmrr 
of  the  late  Dr.  Otis  Tufton  Mason,  relating  to  anthropology.  The  moseum 
in  1004  had  received  from  Dr.  Mason,  bead  curator  of  anthropotog;,  atxrat 
2,000  volames  and  pompblets  principally  on  anthropology. 

Boston  Athenieum  acquired  In  1901  tbe  collection  on  gypsies  formed  by  Um 
late  Frsncla  Htndes  Groome,  of  Edinburgh.  This  contains  181  voIhumi, 
Including  many  rare  books  and  scarce  pamphlets  and  magaaliw  article^ 
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Kfl  well  aa  copies  of  Mr,  Oroome's  own  works  witti  margtnal  addlttooB, 
miKdi  mannacrlpt  and  lecture  tnatertat,  and  bla  correBpondence  with  M.  Faal 
Batatllanl.  the  Froicb  atndoit  of  gypalea,  dating  from  1872  to  1880. 

FOLKLORE. 

ne  Hflirard  UnlTemt;  (Cambridge.  Mass.)  collection  of  folklore  and  medlsval 
romances,  wblct  numbers  about  11,700  volumes,  Is,  perbaps,  tbe  largest  In 
ezlMence.  It  was  built  up  largely  tbrongb  tbe  efforts  of  the  late  Prof. 
FranctB  Jemes  Cblld,  and  on  It  was  based  hia  monumental  work  on  Bnglttk 
and  Bcoltiah  Popklar  BallaSt.  Tbe  collection  contains  tbe  so-called  Bos- 
well  Collection  of  Bngllab  CtaapbookB,  and  also  tbe  manuscript  material 
naed  bjr  Bisbop  Percy  In  preparing  bis  Belf^ues  of  BaTly  Bngliih  Pfietry. 
togetber  witb  bnndreda  of  broadside  ballads.  See  Catalogue  of  Bngli«h 
and  American  Cltapboolrt  ojhJ  Broad/tide  Ballad*  (n  Harvard  College 
lAbrary,  1905.  (Harran]  Unlrerslty  Library  Bibliographical  contributions. 
No.  RS.)  Tbe  collection  of  Ebgllah  cbapbooks  numbers  over  3,000;  of 
American,  100;  of  Swedish,  8G0. 

Harrard  UnlTerslty,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  acquired  In  1893  tbe  library  of  Mr.  John 
Bnrtlett,  of  Cambridge,  on  proverbs,  emblems,  and  the  dance  of  death. 

Hereland  (Obto)  Public  Library  is  tbe  recipient  of  a  collection  of  folklore  and 
early  oriental  literature,  which  Mr.  John  G.  White  Is  making  and  giving  to 
the  library.  This  collection  at  present  contains  10,000  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets. Aside  from  tbe  folk  tales  and  proverbs,  which  afford  specimens  In 
nearly  every  written  language,  the  collection  Is  strongest  in  Arabic  and 
Indo-trauian  literature,  both  In  texts  and  translations,  gypsy  lore,  folk 
soDga,  folk  music.  East  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  arcbieology,  and  In 
He]LlcaD  picture  writing.  Its  fame  locally  rests  upon  its  60  or  more  edi- 
tions of  the  Arabian  nights  entertainments,  published  In  various  European 
and  Asiatic  languages. 

ProTldeoce  (H.  I.)  Public  Library  received  as  a  bequest  from  the  late  Alfred 
Mason  Williams  In  1896  n  collection  of  works  on  folklore,  comprising  about 
2,600  volumes.     This  collectiou  la  strongest  In  Irish  folklore. 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  has  a  collection  of  folklore  containing  1,428 
volumes  and  including  a  collection  of  Russian  folklore  received  In  1834 
from  the  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  folklore  and 
popular  tales  of  Europe  to  the  number  of  about  300  volumes.  There  Is 
also  a  collection  of  medlieval  sermon  books  presented  by  Dean  Crane. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  collection  containing  about  1,000  volumes 
on  folklore.  A  list  of  works  In  the  library  relating  to  folk  music  and  folk 
songs  and  ballads  was  printed  In  Its  Bulletin.  11:187-126.  May,  1907.  A 
list  of  works  relating  to  witchcraft  In  the  United  States  was  printed  In  its 
BtUletln,  JS.-B58-875.  In  the  Isaac  Myer  Collection  tbe  library  secured 
some  2,000  volumes  relating  to  Hebrew  and  E^ptlan  mysticism,  tbe  Eeb- 
bola.  scarabs,  etc. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  has  6S4  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  folklore. 
It  also  has  398  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  proverbs. 

SPORTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

Tbe  New  Torb  Pnblic  Library  has  a  collection  of  about  S.DOO  volnmes  on  sport! 
and  amnsements.  This  Includes  a  large  collection  of  works  on  fishing  and 
■ogling  and  on  shooting.  A  list  of  rbe  Walton  Collection  was  printed  In 
1693  as  Na  7  of  the  Contribatinm  to  a  Catalogue  of  ike  Lenox  Ubrory. 
A  list  of  works  In  tbe  library  on  sport  and  shooting  was  pnjn):^ jn  |l|bi 
BvUetin,  7:iei-8«,  tOlSi.  Uay^une,  130S.  O 
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Tlie  Kewberry  Library,  Cblcago,  baa  1,789  volumes  and  pamptaleta  oa  Bporti>  and 
amtisementa,  locludlug  part  of  tbe  Robert  Clarke  Collection  on  flab  and 
flshiDK  and  71  editions  of  Wiilton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler. 

Harvard  Unirersitr,  Cambrldt'e,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  books  on  angling, 
flshes  and  fish  culture,  miuiberlng  1,014  rolumes  and  269  pampblets,  pr«- 
eentea  In  1862  by  John  Itiirtlett.  See  The  Bartletl  CollecUon.  iaS6. 
(Hurvurd  Uulverslty  ])lbllogrn)iblcnl  coutiibutlons,  No.  SI.)  Tbe  cutlec- 
UoQ  includes  GU  eillllucs  of  Wultou's  Auglei'. 

MuBsacbusetts  lustltute  of  Tecbnology,  Boston,  bas  a  collection  of  aboat  4O0 
volnmes  on  ntbletlcs,  sports,  and  personal  byglene,  given  by  tbe  late 
Fraok  H.  Colley. 

THE  THEATER. 

Tbe  Boston  Public  Library  acquired  In  1909  iiB  a  gift  from  Allen  A.  Brown  a 
collection  relating  to  tbe  drama  and  .tbe  stage.  The  collection  comprises 
8JKW  volumes  relating  to  the  liletory  of  tbe  theater;  blograpbles  ot  actors, 
a  large  collection  of  play  bills,  American  end  foreign.  Including  many  of 
tbe  early  Boston  theaters;  autographs  of  actors;  photographs  and  engraved 
portraits;  and  newspaper  auil  magazine  clippings  on  theatrical  aCaira 
arranged  In  about  100  volumes  and  fully  Indexed.  A  considerable  numbw 
ol  books  relating  to  the  drama  and  stage  Id  general  are  Included.  It  baa 
also  a  collection  of  422  volumes,  tbe  gift  ot  Mrs.  John  O.  Gilbert 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  MasB..  bas  a  collection  of  2,037  votumea 
relating  to  the  theater.  It  acquired  In  1903  tbe  library  of  tbe  late  Bobert 
W.  Lowe,  of  London,  autbor  of  the  Jtibliographv  "f  Britiih  Theatrical  IM- 
erature,  containing  789  volumes  and  47  pamphlets  on  the  history  of  tbe 
stage  in  Great  Britain.  The  Lowe  library  Is  rich  In  biographies,  and 
contains  many  plays  by  Ilttle-buown  dramatists. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library  bas  a  collecllon  of  533  volumes  relating  to  dramatic 
history.  This  is  largely  periodicals  and  bound  volumes  of  local  theater 
programs,  rather  complete,  going  back  to  1872.  It  also  bas  242  volumes 
relating  to  amateur  plays. 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  posters,  clippings,  etc..  Illustrative  of  tbe 
history  of  tbe  British  theater,  1711-1S(t3.  la  34  volumes,  and  programs  ot 
the  Dutch  tbeater  and  the  French  opera  at  The  Hague,  1810-18G7,  to  the 
number  of  G2  volumes. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Providence,  has  the  collection  ot  books  upon 
the  American  and  English  drama  gathered  by  Charles  D.  Jlllson  and 
bequeathed  to  the  society  by  bis  father,. Esek  A.  Jlllson,  in  1901.  About 
800  volnmes  are  listed  In  "Cooperative  Bulletin  of  Providence  Libntrlea*' 
for  December,  1001. 

CHE88. 

Tbe  Library  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  acquired  lu  1884  tbe  Cbeos  Library  of  Prot 
George  Alien,  containing  1.070  volumes,  besides  newspaper  clippings,  ninna- 
KTipts,  pictures,  etc.,  relating  to  this  game.     See  Catalogue  1878.    89  p. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

The  ffidea  of  economic  material  in  documenli  of  the  State*  of  the  OtMei  States 
&V  Miia  A.  R.  Basse  iCamegie  Institution  of  Washington.  1907-J9I0.  etc. 
10  volwtnet),  Indicates  the  location  of  nisterlnl  In  cases  where  It  Is  not  fotmd 
Id  tbe  New  York  Public  Library,  Indexes  for  the  following  States  hare 
appeared:  California.  1008;  Delaware,  1910;  Illinois,  IMWvJCeatnCky.  UIO; 
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Malae,  IflOT;  UaMacbnaetta,  1908;  New  Xorlc.  190T;  New  Hampshire.  1907; 
Bbode  Island,  1908;  Vermont  1907. 

Tbc  New  lork  Public  Library  bas  10,000  Tolnmea  relating  to  tlie  social  Bclences. 
A  list  of  periodicals  in  the  library  relating  to  sociology  and  economics  was 
printed  In  its  Bullelin  i:lt6-H2,  Aprfl.  1900. 

Till-  Jotm  Crerar  Library,  Cblcago,  acQuIted  In  1902  tbe  prirate  library  of  Prof. 
R.  T.  say,  of  tbe  University  of  WlBConslo,  containing  4.000  volumes  and 
4,000  pamphlets  on  political  economy.  The  Ely  Library  Is  especially  strong 
tn  works  on  American  labor  and  social  movementa.  It  acquired  in  ig<M  the 
IU>rarT  of  the  late  a  T.  Gerrltaen,  of  Amsterdam,  conUlnlng  18.000  volnniee 
and  18.000  pamphlets  on  social  and  economic  sabJectL  TUs  library  Is 
eq>eclally  foil  in  flnance,  Isbor,  and  socialism,  snd  Includes  also  a  separate 
eollection  of  6,000  votamea  and  pamphlets  on  woman. 

CBiTcralty  of  Peanqrlvania,  Philaddphia,  has  the  Stephen  Colwell  collection  of 
social  science  and  political  economy,  nnmberlng  orer  7,000  rolumes  and 
pamphlets,  which  Is  reputed  to  contain  almost  every  Important  boolc  or 
pamphlet  on  these  sabjecta  published  before  1860.  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian,  besides  many  In  Qerman  «Dd  Spanish.  The  collection  on  the  theory 
of  and  the  practice  of  banking  is  particularly  full.  This  Is  supplemented  by 
the  Carey  Collection,  a  bequest  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Carey,  which  Is  espe- 
dallf  rich  in  statistics  and  OoTemment  reporta  It  Inclndes  also  aboot 
S.0OO  English  pamphlets  on  flnance.  bound  in  cbronological  order,  and  cover- 
ing tbe  period  from  the  close  of  the  17tb  century  to  our  own  time. 

CalversitT  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  In  1871  received  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Phllo  Parsons,  of  Detroit,  tbe  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Karl  Heln- 
rtch  Ran.  of  tbe  UnlTemlty  of  Heidelberg.  This  collection,  which  contains 
ft.076  volumes,  is  especially  rich  In  works  on  polltlcnl  economy  and  Euro- 
pean statistics  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

yi>rini:field  (Uass.)  City  Library  .^Bsoclntlon  lu  Its  David  A.  Wells  Economic 
I.lbrury  bss  a  collection  containing  nbuut  14.000  volumes,  besides  pamphiets, 
on  social  science,  especially  on  taxation  iiud  public  Bnaiice.  The  nucleus  was 
tbe  private  library  of  about  2,000  volumes  bequeathed  by  David  A.  Wells, 
with  an  endowment  which  amouats  to  about  1100.000. 

Tale  Unlvendty  Library,  New  Haveo.  Conn.,  acquired  in  1871  the  R.  Von  Hohl 
Library  in  political  science.  In  the  same  department  the  library  has  been 
atmigtbened  by  large  gifts  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  of  English  politi- 
cal and  economical  tracts,  totaling  18.000,  many  of  wblcb  are  very  rare. 
Tbe  Wagner  gifts  include  many  economic  and  historical  tracts  of  the  16tb 
and  17tb  centuries.  The  collection  Is  particularly  rich  In  literature  of  the 
SoQtti^Sefi  Bubble,  the  Imnk  act  of  1844,  the  history  of  English  currency 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  IQtb  centtiry  and  tbe  India  currency  controversy. 
A  numerous  collection  of  sets  of  course  of  exclianges,  1811-1819.  and  many 
books  on  the  technology  and  economics  of  tbe  precious  metals  are  also  In- 
cluded. Of  peculiar  value  Is  a  collection  of  California  pamphlets  issued 
in  the  flftles  of  the  19th  century.  Tbe  library  is  strong  also  In  material  ou 
the  bimetallic  controvert. 

STATISTICS. 

Tbc  Xew  York  Public  Ubrary  has  probably  10.000  volumes  relating  to  formal 
atalistlcs,  with  a  Inrge  collection  of  allied  material  In  the  shape  of  Oov- 
'emment  reports  and  similar  docnmcnts.  A  list  of  periodicals  in  the  llbraiy 
relntinx  to  statistics  was  printed  lu  its  BuUelin,  i:BS-l0l,  for  Uorch,  tuon. 
It  bss  the  piiblirsllons  of  207  national  and  Stnle  stntlBilcal  UuieHus  and 
101  mwnlclpol  bnreiiiiH.  '^cv'' 
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The  library  of  tbe  United  Statee  Department  ot  Agriculture,  WABblngtoa, 
D.  C.  has  an  extensive  collection  ot  worba  oa  agrlcaltnral  and  geoera) 
itatlBtlCB,  Including  tfae  official  ttallBtlcal  reports  at  all  prominent  Euro- 
pean coDQtries,  as  well  aa  official  publlcationa  of  tbe  various  States,  deallsf 
with  population,  economic  resources,  bealtb,  etc.,  to  tbe  number  of  about 
10,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

Tbe  Newberr;  Ubrary,  Cblcago,  111.,  has  2,737  Tolumes  and  pamphlets  on 
BtatlBtlcs. 

Boston  Public  Library  In  Its  statistical  library  coUectloa  numbers  18,211 
Tolumes.  Tbe  works  are  distributed  as  follows;  Political  economy,  9.448; 
sociology,  3.226;  vital  statistics,  458.  The  nucleus  of  the  wbole  collection, 
numbering  about  6,000  volnmea,  was  deposited  by  tbe  American  Statistical 
Association. 

University  ot  Chicago  acquired  the  Richard  Boeckh  Library,  of  Berlin,  embrac- 
Ii^  between  four  and  five  tbouaand  boobs  and  unbound  pamphlets.  The 
importance  of  the  library  lies  la  tbe  fngltive  stallstlcal  matnial  wblcb 
Dr.  Boecbh's  long  life  and  wide  scIentlBc  acquaintance  helped  bim  to 
accumulate. 

ECONOMIC  THEORY  AND  HISTORY. 

nw  New  York  Public  Library  has  about  8,000  volumes  on  economic  theory  and 
blstory.  In  the  Simon  Sterne,  tbe  Ford,  and  other  collections  the  library 
has  received  Important  contrlbuttons  of  sources  for  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  It  has  a  notable  collection  ot  editions  of  Smith's  "  Wenltb  of 
Nations."  In  the  Titden  Library  came  a  collection  of  about  225  paiupblels 
on  English  banking  and  currency,  mainly  In  tbe  17th.  ISth,  und  10th  cen- 
turies. There  Is  a  list  of  Its  collections  on  tbe  theory  of  vnlae  In  its 
BulMin  e:  ni-lS;  on  prices.  6;  115-59;  on  waReo,  fi:  IH-OO. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  baa  19.SO0  volumea  relating  to 
economics.  Including  3.750  volumes  of  periodicals  nnd  500  volumes  ot 
economic  tracts  prior  to  1776. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  a  collection  of  econonilc  classics 
numbering  In  1908  about  2,000  volumes  which  it  Is  hoped  may  be  made 
complete. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  the  Pennaylranla  State  College  contains.  In  ihe  George 
W.  Atberton  Memorial  Alcove,  tbe  private  library  of  the  tate  President 
Atherton  on  economics,  to  the  number  of  3.000  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Massacbuaetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bonton.  Ims  tbe  economic  library  of 
the  late  Francis  E.  Walker,  and  also  a  good  working  library  in  statistics. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  baa  a  collection  of  original  material . 
for  the  history  of  prices.  See  Some  account  »/  a  collevtion  of  ncveral  thoa- 
Mnd  bUl»,iKCOWitB, and  inventories. ifluitjating  the  bintory  of  prices  bcttcem 
the  years  jeso  and  nSO,  presented  io  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Jamti 
0.  aalUwell     Brtoton  Bill,  printer.    1851.     ISO  p. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  published  In  1910  a  list  of  Its 
books  on  the  cost  ot  living.    Tbe  list  Is  107  pages  long. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wtscondn,  Mndlson,  acquired  In  190S  tfae 
library  of  tbe  late  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  which  Is  especially  strong  in  the  litem- 
tnre  of  cooperation,  trusts,  and  state  socialism,  with  special  reterenc«  to 
New  Zealand. 

The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  II).,  acquired  In  1902  the  private  libtarr  ot 
Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  ot  Wisconsin.     It  comprises  boim  4jOOO 
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e  and  4.000  pampbleta,  coverlDg  tlie  whole  of  political  economy,  bnt 
la  c^ieclnlly  strong  in  works  dealing  witli  the  American  labor  and  social 
moTementa. 

LABOR,  TRADES  UNIONS,  TRUSTS. 

Hie  United  States  Borean  of  T^bor,  Waeblngton,  D.  C,  contains:  (a)  Complete 
sets  of  reports  of  tbe  bnreaus  of  labor  statistics  of  the  States  of  the  Ualted 
States,  (b)  Practically  complete  sets  of  reports  of  tbe  officea  collecting 
labor  atatlstlca  In  foreign  countries,  (c)  Good  sets  of  tbe  official  Journals 
of  tboM  bnreans  of  tabor  stadstiCB  in  tbe  United  States  and  foreign 
conntrles  wbicb  tsaue  sncb  jonmala.  (d)  Complete  sets  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  of  tbe  reports  on  factory  Inspection  of  the  States  of  tbe  United 
States,  (e)  Complete  sets  of  factory  Inspection  reports  of  Oteat  Britain, 
tbe  Ketberlands,  Switzerland.  Prance,  aod  Germany  (tbe  laat  from  1908 
on).  (/)  Copies  of  tbe  principal  Government  reporta,  Inqutrlee,  etc.,  tbat 
have  appeared  In  tbe  United  States  and  foreign  conatries.  Tbe  labor 
documents  listed  a1>ove  aggr^ate  aboat  0,000  volumes. 

Tbe  >'ew  York  Public  Library  has  probably  6,000  volumes  relating  to  land,  tbe 
economics  of  agriculture,  and  to  labor.  Its  collections  on  labor  number 
about  3,000  volumes.  Its  reaources  on  tbe  subject  of  wages  are  described  in 
Its  Bullttin.  6:  ni-190. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  bas  4,290  volumes  on  labor,  Including  730  vol- 
limes  of  latKir  newspapers. 

Tbe  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  baa  2,037  volumes  and  pamphlets  ou  labor  and 
land;  labor  inclndlug  slavery. 

For  a  unlun  catalogue  of  the  trade-union  material  in  Jobns  Hopkins  Unlverrity, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the  John  Crerar  Library,  and  the 
Library  of  Congrefis,  see  Trlol  Bihli'jBraphj/  of  American  Trade  Onion 
PMblUxtUini,  prepared  J>y  the  economic*  aemiiutr  of  the  John  Bopfctnt 
Unliertitg.  Bd.  by  0.  E.  Bamett.  Ed  2.  Tbe  JobnB  Hopklna  Preaa, 
Baltimore,  1007.  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  a  collection  of  tbe  official 
publications  of  American  trsdes  unions,  containing  1.000  bound  volumes, 
representing  perhaps  2.000  items,  including  constitution  a,  reports  of  con- 
ventions, official  Journals,  and  other  documents,  such  as  scales  of  prices, 
etc,  of  the  various  national  unions.  This  does  not  Include  the  publlcatious 
of  purely  tocnl  bodies.  This  Is  probably  the  strongest  collection  of  Its  kind 
In  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  pobliHhed  llsta  of  its  books 
on  the  following  subjects:  Labor  and  strikes,  1003,  05  p.;  on  Oblld  labor, 
1006.  66  p. ;  on  Industrial  arbitration,  1003.  IS  p. ;  on  the  Eight-hour  day, 
1008,  24  p.;  on  Worklngmen'B  Insurance,  IOCS,  28  p.;  on  Employer's  liability, 
1006,  25  p. ;  on  Trusts,  1007,  03  p. ;  on  the  Federal  control  of  trusts,  1904, 
22  p. :  1007.  16  p. 

Harvard  University  library,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  342  volumes 
of  labor  Journal  a. 

Tlte  Worcester  (Mass.)  Public  Library  contains  a  collection  of  100  pamphlets  on 
laboring  classes  In  England,  collected  by  George  F.  Hoar. 

Tbe  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  quartered  In  the  building  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  searches  for  labor  material 
and  presents  Ita  acquisitions  either  to  the  Historical  Society  or  to  tbe  uni- 
versity, according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  material.  During  1003  It  acquired 
in  this  way  tbe  library  of  Herman  Schlueter  sad  that  of  the  late  Henry  D. 
Lloyd. 
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TKANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION. 
RAILROADS,   WATEBWAYS,   ETC. 

8ee  Bureau  of  RaUtoay  Economici  Libram,  Washington,  D.  C.  Railna4  Boo- 
nnmtcs;  a  collective  calalngue  of  toorki  <n  li  American  libraries.  CMcvffo. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.    l$lt. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commleelon,  Waahington,  D.  C,  maiDtnina  a  very 
complete  library  of  publlcatioDs  relating  to  traasportatton.  domestic  Bod 
foreign,  consisting  of  about  IS.OOO  bound  volumeB  and  12,000  ptitnpblets. 
Tbe  features  of  the  collection  are:  Qovernmeut  publications;  State  riill- 
road  commlBsloD  reports;  reports  of  railroad  directors  to  stockholders : 
railroad  brotberhoods  nnd  clubs;  railroad  periodicals;  general  and  special 
treatises  on  transportation;  State  manuals;  State  treasurers'  reports;  Stats 
auditors'  reports;  Stnte  tax  asaessorB'  reports;  boards  of  trade  mid  cham- 
bers of  commerce;  Federal  laws  and  declsioiia;  legal  treatises;  Stale  laws 
and  decisions:  and  congressional  bills,  resolutions,  and  reports  relating  to 
interstate  commerce.  These  are  In  bound  and  indexed  files  from  1S8G 
to  date. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  has  published  lists  of  Its  books  on 
Riillroads.  1907, 131  p. ;  on  Railroads  In  foreign  couDtrles.  1905.  72  p. ;  on  tite 
Valuation  and  capitalization  of  railroads,  1909,  2S  p. ;  on  Govemmeut  owiiM- 
shfp  of  railrouda.  1903,  14  p. ;  on  Deep  waterways,  1908,  59  p.;  iind  on  Mer- 
cantile marine  subBldlee.  19oe.  140  p. 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Unlrerslty.  California,  in  1892  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr 
Timothy  Hopkins  his  rsllway  library  of  2.000  books  and  pamphlets.  FVom 
funds  contributed  largely  by  Mr.  Hopkins  the  library  has  Increased  to  10,000 
tiooks  and  pamphlets;  It  is  especially  rich  in  tbe  early  hlstor>'  of  Engllab 
and  Amerlcnn  rallronda  and  In  railroad  reports.  It  Includes  all  EngUah 
parliamentary  reports  on  railroads  and  reports  of  railroad  comntlasloDa  of 
all  States  In  the  United  States. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  has  tbe  J.  J.  Hill  collection  oo  rallrDada, 
numbering  9,000  volumes. 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  about  5.000  volnmea  on  railroads.  The  col- 
lection Is  strong  In  the  earlier  works  on  the  subject  and  In  fllea  of  annual 
reports  of  railroads.  A  list  of  the  material  In  tbe  New  York  Public  Library 
on  railroad  ntes  and  Government  control  of  railroads  was  printed  In  its 
BuUetin,  I0;l8i-B09. 

Kannas  State  Historical  Society,  Topeka,  has  a  collection  on  Kansas  railroad 
tariffs,  containing  4,000  pamphlets. 

Purdue  University,  Iji  Payette,  Ind.,  received  from  the  Western  Railway  Club 
of  Chicago  69  folio  scrapbooks  and  IB  volumes  of  pamphlets  relatloc  to 
railway  engineering,  collected  by  David  L.  Barnes,  formerly  editor  of  tbe 
Railroad  Oasette.  showing  by  means  of  drawings,  blue  prints,  photographa, 
etc.,  the  development  of  locomotive  and  car  deBlgnlng  between  ISSOand  1890 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Oblo,  has  some  valuable  material 
Ml  Ohio  railroads  and  canals. 

CAHAU. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  contains  166  volumes  on  tlie  Pauxui 
Canal  and  other  proposed  Central  American  canals.  Tbe  balk  of  tUs 
collection  wss  presented  to  tbe  library  In  1906  by  the  Hon.  W.  < 
Forbes,  governor  general  of  the  Philippine  lalaitds.        ,  -  i 
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TELEGHAPH. 

Oomtll  UnlverBlty,  Itbnca,  N.  T.,  has  considerable  material  on  the  eariy  hlstoir 
ol  the  talegraph,  Including  two  special  collectloos:  (1)  A  collection  ot  booka 
on  electromaEnetlsiD  and  the  early  blstoiy  of  tlie  telctcnipti,  formerlr  the 
propertr  of  Samael  P.  B.  Morse,  presented  in  18T3  by  Ezra  Cornell  i  (2) 
an  Interesting  collection  ot  manuscripts  und  printed  documents  on  the  early 
history  of  telegraphic  couiBiunlcatlon,  purcbaaed  in  1Q02-3  from  John 
Horn,  of  UoDtreal. 

PHILATELT. 

The  PlttAtorgh  Carnegie  Library  pliilntellc  collection  coiislats  of  342  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  donated  in  trust  In  ISOO  by  Ihe  Aoierlcun 
Pbllatelic  Society.  All  members  of  the  society  ure  permitted  to  draw 
ttooks  from  It  for  home  use.  See  Book*  in  the  Library  of  the  American 
Philatelic  Sodetv.    1910.     tO  p. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  a  small  collection,  numbering  210  titles,  of 
booka  on  phUatdy.  See  Bottom  Phtlatelio  Bociety  Catalogue  of  Books  on 
Philately  la  the  Public  Library  of  the  dtp  of  Botio*.  Derby,  Conn, 
taos.    31  p. 

COMUERCK. 

The  Pblladelpbla  Unaenm  Library  has  a  collection  of  about  20,000  rolumes 
and  46,000  pamphlets  on  purely  commercial  subjects,  Inclnding  alt  statis- 
tical publlcationB  pertaining  to  imports  and  exports  published  by  any 
nation;  a  large  collection  of  books  on  the  hiatory  of  commerce;  conaular 
reports  of  the  leading  nations;  reports  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  ot 
most  of  the  prtndpal  eitlea  of  the  world;  official  tarids  nf  all  natloiia; 
booka  of  tnrel,  atlaaee.  maps,  etc.,  likely  to  give  Information  aa  to  con- 
dltlaaa  afTectlng  trade,  Indnatrlea,  etc. ;  books  treating  of  raw  prodnq^  their 
preparation  and  manufacture;  dlrectoriea,  both  trade  and  general,  of  all 
dtlea  of  over  IGO.OOO  population  in  the  United  States  nnd  ot  all  large 
dtlM  ot  the  world  (these  directories  number  SCO  Tolnmes,  of  which  three- 
fonrtba  are  foreign) ;  trade  papers  and  magaalnes.  Including  geographical 
Joamala,  abont  750  of  wblcb  are  taken  regularly;  and  a  collection  ot 
aboot  VXO  trade  catalogues.  Ot  commercial  atatiatlca,  tarltfa,  consular 
reports^  and  directories,  the  museum's  library  la  aald  to  bare  Qte  beat 
mllecUons  ontside  the  Library  ot  Oongress. 

I'tio  Library  of  Congress.  Waabington,  D.  C.  has  published  lists  of  Its  books  on 
the  Tariff,  JOOS,  BO  p.;  on  the  TariDB  of  foreign  coontrie*,  1906,  42  p.;  on 
Reciprocity,  1910, 187  p.;  and  on  Reciprocity  with  Canada,  1907,  14  p. 

Tb"  New  Tork  Public  Library  baa  700  rolnmea  reladUK  to  the  tarttf  question. 
Its  collections  on  tbe  com  laws  are  described  in  Its  BuUetIn,  6:131-200. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  has  2.Tb4  volnmea  and  pamphlets  on  commerce, 
Inclodlng  tbe  tariff. 

Bnex  Inadtote,  Salem,  llass.,  has  a  commercial  marine  collectton,  nnmber- 
Ing  about  1J!00  Tolumei^  relating  to  navigation,  seamanship,  ablpbuildliig. 
etc  It  contains  muneroos  illustrated  books  on  shipbuilding,  aa  well  aa 
sbipplnf  lista  and  flies  of  periodicals.  Associated  wllb  It  Is  a  collecilon 
of  abont  IJiOO  \ot  booka  and  sea  Joamala  of  Salem  vesaeis,  and  aoma  IWO 
aea  charts. 
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PRIVATE  FINANCE. 
HONET  AND  BANKHTO. 

The  Library  of  CongrCBB,  WaBhlngton,  D.  C,  ba«  a  collectloD  of  over  14/WO 
Tolutnea  on  private  finance,  money,  and  banking.  It  has  publlslied  Ifsts  of 
ItB  books  on  Currency  and  banking,  1908,  93  p.;  on  Banks  and  banking, 
1904,  D6  p.;  oa  the  First  and  second  b^nks  of  the  United  States,  1906, 
47  p. ;  on  Postal  savings  banks,  1908,  23  p. ;  and  on  Government  regnlatlon 
of  Insurance,  190S,  07  p. 

Tbe  New  Xork  Public  Library  has  I,O0O  volumea  relating  to  money.  See  Its 
BulUlin,  9.-SH-87.  ie.l9l^06,  839-82,  £95-931,  346-99.  Uatvh  to  Jww, 
J908.  Periodicals  In  the  library  relating  to  finance  and  banking  frerc  Hated 
in  its  BntteHn  for  April,  1900;  foreign  ofilclai  publications  on  finance  in  its 
Builctiti  for  December,  1901;  American  flnanclai  documents,  Augtut,  lUCft; 
blmetulHsm,  gold,  and  silver  Standards,  etc.,  September,  1905.  On  the  sub- 
ject at  banking  It  has  1,000  volumea.  See  Its  Balletin,  lt:tS07-4ft,  IS9-W, 
S9S-SS1,  SiG-BO. 

Dartmuuih  College,  Hanover,  N.  H..  has  a  remarkable  library  on  commerce, 
finance,  money,  banking,  and  Insurance,  containing  8,000  volumes  and  about 
12,000  unbound  reports  of  foreign  Qovemmenta. 

Columbia  University  has  2,646  volumes  relating  to  money. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  has  1,474  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  prlvals 
finance. 

INSURANCE. 

Tbe  Insurance  Library  Association,  Boston,  has  a  collection  of  6,619  volumes  oa 
Insurance,  principally  fire  Insurance,  but  including  a  large  amount  of 
material  on  marine  Insurance,  conalderabte  on  life  Insurance,  and  smaller 
collections  on  oUier  branches  uf  the  subject.  This  Is  probably  the  Inrgest 
collection  of  fire  Insurance  literature  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  very  full 
for  modem  iiublicatlons,  periodicals.  State  and  association  reports,  etc„ 
but  not  complete  for  the  early  literature  of  the  subject.  It  includes  all 
law  books  reluting  to  fire  Insurance,  complete  files  of  the  insurance  Jonr- 
nals  of  the  day,  seta  of  State  reports  for  all  the  New  England  States  and 
for  New  York,  maps  of  every  village  and  city  In  New  England,  and  State 
cyclopedias  and  special  field  books  of  all  sorts.  See  Catalogue  of  the 
Ubrarg  of  the  Iniuraiux  Librarv  Aatodalton  of  Boston,  to  tehich  i»  addr4 
a  aketch  of  the  hiatorg  and  viorkl  Of  the  agaociation  ,  ,  .  compiled  and 
arranged  bg  H.  E.  He»a  .  .  .    Botton.    1899.    X/F,  e67  p. 

Tbe  Equlinble  Insurance  Co.'s  Library,  New  York,  lost  ulMut  halt  of  Its  col- 
lections In  the  Ore  of  IDll  {Library  Journal.  37:100). 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library  has  2,000  volumes  on  insurance. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

Tbe  Library  of  Congress.  Wasblngton.  D.  C,  possesses  over  11,600  Tolnmes  on 

public  finance.    It  has  published  lists  of  its  books  on  the  Budget.  1904, 

10  p. ;  on  tbe  Income  tax,  1007,  86  p. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  collections  on  nubile  finance  In  the  United  States 

are  described  in  Its  Bulletin,  6:tS7~SS7;  Its  collections  of  forelKD  fioaadal 

documents  In  its  Bulletin,  5:457-86. 
OolumblB  University,  New  York,  has  6.D20  volumes  on  taxation. 
The  Newberry  Library.  Chicago,  has  1,034  volumes  and  pampbleU  on  psbUe 

Ana  ace. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

PAIIILY,  MARRIAGE,  WOMAN. 

ne  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  baa  in  Its  Oerrltaen  Collection,  acqnired  In 
1904,  a  special  collection  of  nearly  6,000  volnmea  and  pamphlets  on  the 
aoclal,  political,  and  legal  statui  of  woman.  For  a  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection we  La  femme  et  la  fiminttme,  ParU,  1901.    tiO.    iOk  p. 

A  list  of  works  In  the  New  ITork  Pabllc  Library  on  the  subject  erf  woman  was 
printed  In  Its  BuUetin,  9:B£8-684;  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce 
In  Its  Bulletin,  9:4se-SlS. 

lAe  Boston  Public  Library  contains  the  gift  of  CoL  Thomas  Wentworth  Hlggln- 
aoo.  condstlng  of  2,8BS  volumes  of  books  by  and  about  women.  Dee  Calo- 
lo^e  of  the  Galatea  collection  of  book*  relating  to  the  Mttory  of  looman  In 
tk«  pubUe  Hbrary  of  the  city  of  BotUm.    PublUhed  &v  (Ae  (rtwteea,  180S. 

a*  p. 

7!b»  University  of  Chicago  received,  la  19M,  from  Prof.  Oeorge  Billot  Howard 
the  gift  of  bis  collection  of  1,700  volumes  on  matrimonial  Instltntlons. 
gathered  during  the  preparation  of  bis  work  on  that  subject.  Thla  la  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  collection  extant  dealing  with  marriage,  divorce, 
and  the  family. 

SBCRBT  SOCIBTIBS. 

FREE  MASONS. 

The  Mnsonlc  Library  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  the  most  Important  collection 
In  the  United  Statps  on  Freemasonry  and  related  topics.  It  numbered  In 
1898  about  15.000  volumes,  of  which  sbout  5,000  volumes  were  In  foreign 
languages.  It  Is  especially  rich  In  early  and  rare  publications.  Is  very 
complete  In  sets  of  American  proceedings,  and  Is  strong  In  reports  and 
proceedings  of  various  foreign  bodies.  It  Includes  sermona;  addresses,  etc., 
on  Freeroasonry,  practically  all  the  standard  works  on  Freemasonry,  nnd 
mucb  material  on  Its  rituals,  ceremonies,  laws,  regulations,  etc.  The  collec- 
tion of  old  rituals  numbered  In  1808  over  200  volumes,  and  the  periodicals 
In  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
other  languages,  about  2.500  volumes.  It  Includes  the  Bower  Collection, 
formed  by  Robert  Farmer  Bower,  of  Keokuk,  which  couCiilued  many  rare 
items  purchased  at  the  Spencer  Masonic  sale  In  IS75.  The  seml-Uasonlc 
depsrtment  Includes  reporls  and  proceedings  of  organizatioos  such  ns, 
e.  g..  Odd  Fellows,  Rnlgbts  of  Pythias,  etc.,  in  all  over  1,000  national 
organinllons;  much  material  on  the  early  secret  societies  of  France  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  secret  societies  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
clubs  and  club  life;  also  works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Neatorlaos, 
Dervishes,  Thugs,  Druids,  Assassins,  Boslcruclans,  Order  of  the  Clndnnntl, 
and  English  and  other  guilds.  In  the  more  general  departments  are  many 
works  on  art,  srchteology,  Egypt,  the  Bible  and  oriental  lands,  the  Crusadea, 
Templarlsm.  Chivalry,  sacred  books  of  tbe  East,  etc.,  especially  many  old 
books  pertaining  to  forms  and  ceremonies  of  different  ages  of  the  world. 

The  Massachusetts  Crand  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Bostoo,  has  a  collection 
especially  rich  In  rare  and  valuable  Masonic  manuscript  and  scrapbooka. 

Tbe  Oriental  Consistory  of  tbe  Valley  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  baa  a  Masonic 
library  of  6.000  volumes  rich  in  ritualistic  material  and  in  work  on  Egypt- 
oloigT  and  tbe  pyramids. 
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CUAKITIBS. 

Tbe  Public  Sociological  Llbrarj  of  tbe  New  York  Scbool  of  Phllantliropy,  New 
York,  Is  a  llbrar;  of  applied  sociology  specially  strong  on  socb  subjKts  w 
social  and  Industrial  betierment ;  cburcb  and  school  aoclalliatlon ;  social 
trulDlng  for  pbllantbroplc  work,  administration  of  charity,  charitable  in- 
fltltutloaa,  care  of  defectives,  corrections,  proballon;  cultural  dob  work, 
social  settlements,  public  health,  campaigns  agalust  contagions  dieeawa. 
physical  welfare  of  scbool  children,  agricultural  education,  and  Improved 
bousing.    It  numbers  6,000  volumes  and  5,000  pampbletB. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C.  has  published  a  list  of  lU  books 
on  Old  age  and  clvll-sertlce  pensions,  1906,  18  p. 

CRIMINOLOGY. 

In  tnemory  of  Blcbard  L.  Dugdale  the  New  York  Pobllc  Ubrary  recelTed  a 
fund  for  tbe  purchase  of  books  on  criminology.  It  printed  In  Its  BmUeUn 
10:179-969  a  list  of  works  on  tbe  subject  of  beggars,  mendlcanti,  tramps, 
vBgrauts,  etc.,  and  Id  Its  BtMetin  lS.-2S9-an,  S50-4i6.  a  list  of  works  on 
criminology. 

TUIPEK&KOK. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,  New  York,  acquired 
In  1898  the  temperance  llbrarj  of  Hon.  James  Black,  of  Pennsylvanla- 
The  library  contains  nearly  3.000  tmund  volumes  and  2.000  pampbletf  on 
aJI  phases  of  temperance  reform. 

rhe  t'ongregational  Library,  Boston,  has  100  volumes  and  800  pamphlets  r«- 
latlog  to  temperance.  A  large  pari  of  these  pamphlets  were  presented  In 
18S3  by  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  author  of  "Tbe  Liquor  Problem  In  All 
Asea." 

SOCIALISM. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  the  State  Historical  Society  have  to- 
gether acquired  the  private  library  of  Herman  Scblueter,  editor  of  tbe 
New  York  Volkszeltung.  Tbla  library  Is  thougbt  by  many  to  be  tbe  mo« 
nearly  complete  collection  of  German  aoclallsm  In  existence,  containing 
many  works  not  found  even  Id  the  archives  of  the  German  Social  DemoC' 
racy  In  Berlin.  It  Includes  much  early  rare  material  on  the  history  of 
tbe  movement  tn  Germany  in  tbe  forties  of  the  ItKh  century;  It  contains 
not  only  most  of  the  pamphlets  printed  In  the  sixties  and  seveutlea  pre- 
vious to  the  exclusion  law  of  1873,  but  also  many  leaflets  and  pamphlets 
secretly  circulated  after  this  law;  and  It  has  almost  complete  proceedlnga 
of  all  the  socialist  coagresses  of  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  Socialist 
parties,  so  far  as  tbeee  have  been  published  In  separate  form. 

There  are  also  sets  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Oerman  central  democ- 
racy and  those  of  the  Socialist  Party  which  are  printed  In  foreign  countries 
and  secretly  circulated  In  Germany;  vatloue  dies  of  the  Sodsllat  labor 
IDiipers  published  later  In  B^Un;  a  remarkably  full  series  of  political 
reviews  and  monthlies  published  by  socialists  in  the  German  language. 
For  all  types  of  material  noted  above  tbe  collection  Is  practically  complste. 
It  includes  also  about  100  extremely  rare  works  of  th«  Brat  period  of 
Oerman  sociopolitical  lyric  poetry,  which  developed  oat  of  tbe  atniKglee 
of  the  forties.  This  Is  believed  to  be  the  moat  nearly  completa  assemblage 
of  German  sociopolitical  lyrics  In  existence.    The  collection  also  centaliu 
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much  Uiat  Ib  valuiible  tor  the  blatonr  of  the  Socialist  and  labor  movementB 
Id  the  United  Stutes;  almost  all  sources  for  the  history  of  the  German 
labor  movement  Id  America;  nearly  sH  the  newspapers  published  hj  Ger 
, mnn- American  laborers,  1S46-1S7S;  all  kinds  of  leaflets,  convention  pro- 
ceedings, pamphlets,  and  similar  official  documents  ou  tbe  American  lubor 
movement;  and  on  tbe  ^read  of  socialistic  Ideas  In  tbe  Uni  ed  States.  It 
contains  also  a  large  amount  of  rare  printed  and  written  documents  con- 
cerning tbe  bistory  of  the  International  Workmen'a  Association,  some  never 
before  made  public.  Undoubtedly  this  is  tbe  most  nearly  complete  collec- 
llou  cf  sociopolitical  and  labor  literature  In  tbe  United  States.  See  Slate 
Uiftnrical  Bodety  of  Vfi»con»in,  Proceedingt,  Madison,  1908,  p.  SSSi. 

1%e  Nt-w  Tork  Public  Library  periodicals  relating  to  socialism,  communism. 
■Q'l  anarchism  were  Included  In  a  list  of  ^vorks  relating  to  socialism  printed 
lo  its  Bulletin  fur  April,  1900.  The  library  contains  tbe  collection  of  the 
late  F.  A.  Sorge,  relating  to  social  movements,  mainly  in  Germany  and 
France  during  the  second  half  of  the  J9tb  century,  smountlnB  In  number 
to  Rome  2,000  volames.  Included  In  the  collection  are  some  250  mnnuBcrlpt 
letters  to  and  from  Sorge,  Man,  Engels,  and  others,  between  38G7  and  1895. 

Cclombla  University,  New  Tork,  2,0j6  volumes  on  socialism  and  334  volumes 
(HI  anarchism. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass..  has  a  collection  of  publications  of  the 
Socialist  Bevolntlonary  Party  In  Russia  numbering  162  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets, and  a  collection  of  books  on  Nihilism  of  100  volumes. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Tbe  New  Tork  Pabllc  Library  has  about  10.000  volumes  on  political  science^ 
excInslTe  of  public  documents. 

Tbe  Oaraegie  Stout  Library,  Dubuqne.  Iowa,  possesses  the  library  of  Senator 
W.  B.  Allison,  containing  about  S.200  volumes  of  general  literature  and 
1,600  specially  bound  volumes  of  United  States  public  documents. 

CONSTITDTIOHS. 

Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C  has  published  tbe  following  lists 
of  its  collections:  On  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sta  es,  1903.  14  p.; 
on  the  FouTteeDtb  amendment,  1006,  J8  p.;  on  Proportlonnl  representation. 
1001,  30  p.;  on  Popular  election  of  Setintors,  1904.  30  p.;  on  tbe  Supreme 
Court,  lOOS,  124  p.;  on  Impeacbment.  ]9<>5,  16  p.;  on  Corrupt  practices  In 
elections,  1908, 12  p.;  on  Primary  elections,  1905.  25  p.;  on  Consular  service, 
1906.  27  p. 

Oolombia  University,  New  Tork,  has  a  collection  on  constitutional  law.  number- 
ing 2,394  volumes,  and  on  admlnlstrallve  law.  of  I.OOO  volumes.  Including 
2S!)  volumes  on  soffrage. 

He  New  Torit  Public  Library  printed  a  list  of  Its  material  on  constitutions 
and  political  rights  in  Its  Bulletin,  S:i2-S6.  51-88.  lOS-138.  155-198.  Janv- 
vy-AprH,  190  i. 

Harvard  University  library,  Cambridge.  Muss.,  has  a  collection  of  298  volumes 
on  constllntional  conventions. 

Be*  Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond.  Bibllngraphy  of  conatiluliotu  and  conven- 
titmt  of  VirsfUtta,  compiled  bv  E.  a.  a-icm,  in  ita  BuOettn,  S:SS3-iil.  Octo- 
ttr.  1911. 
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MUNICIPAL  OOVBRNHBNT. 

The  New  York  Public  Ubrary  hai  40.000  volumes  of  municipal  reports,  from 

over    IJOO   cltlea,   divided    as    follows:  American,    976;    European.    603; 

Great  Britain,  283;  Oerinan,  112;  rrencb,  51.  * 

Grand  Rapids  (Mlcb.)  Public  Ubrar?  has  a  collection  of  municipal  cbarterti 

reports,  ordinances,  etc.,  of  some  80  American  cities.  6S0  volumes  Is  number. 
The  LlbraiT  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C,  has  published  a  list  of  Its  bodkM 

on  municipal  affairs;  1906,  34  p. 

COLONIES— IMMIOKATION. 

The  Library  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  a,  has  published  llsU  of  Ita  collec- 
Uons  on  Colonies  and  colonization,  1900,  156  p. ;  on  Immigration,  1907.  167 
p. ;  oil  Chinese  immigration,  1904.  31  p. 

IHTSRBATIOnAL  RBLATIOHS. 

The  LIbrar;  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  lists  of  Its  books  on  Inter- 
national arbitration,  1908,  ISl  p. ;  on  Recognition  in  International  law,  1904, 
18  p. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  acquired  tn  1911  the  library  of  Inters 
national  law  collected  by  tbe  Marques  de  Ollvart  and  described  In  his 
Biblioeraphie  du  droit  international.    Parit.    1905-1910.  9  v.  (n  2. 

Columbia  University.  New  York,  has  a  collection  of  3.849  volumes  Including  a 
GrotluB  Collection  of  214  volumes.  See  Catalopue  of  the  works  of  OroHiu 
and  of  booka  relating  to  him.    1890. 

Norttiwes:em  Univeraity  Law  School,  Chicago,  has  a  collection  of  3,000  volumes. 

Brown  University,  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  the  Wheaton  Collection  presented  by 
W.  V.  Kellen.  l.GOO  volumes  In  number. 

LAW. 

Harvard  University  Law  Library.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  126.051  volumes  and 
14,2S6  pamphlets.  Its  Catalogue  {1909,  2  vol«.)  describes  only  the  books 
on  tbe  American  and  Bngtlsti  common  law;  trials  (2:987-1288) ;  end  peer- 
age claims  (2:1234-46).  ,The  features  of  the  library  are:  (1)  Complete- 
ness of  tbe  collections  of  American.  English,  Irlab,  and  Scotch  reports. 

(2)  An  unusually  full  collection  of  Ehigtlsb  Colonial  reporU  and  statutes. 

(3)  American  statute  law,  almost  complete  since  1800  and  very  rich  in 
the  rare  and  costly  revisions  and  session  laws  of  an  earlier  period.  (4)  A 
collection  of  local  and  private  acts  of  Great  Britain  complete  from  1820  to 
1906.  (6)  A  collection  of  trials,  civil  and  criminal,  remarkable  In  extent. 
It  Includes  a  complete  set  of  the  Old  Bnlley  session  papere  continued  by 
the  Central  Court  Papers,  covering  the  period  from  1728  to  date  (6)  A 
very  full  collection  of  legal  periodicals.  (7)  A  large  collection  of  civil  and 
foreign  law.  (8>  A  collection  of  peerage  cases,  purchased  In  1802.  At  thnt 
time  there  was  but  one  collection  superior  to  It  In  England.  (9)  The  early 
yearbooks,  as  Issued  year  by  year,  by  famous  prlntera;  these  are  ansor- 
paesed  by  any  knowt  collection.  (10)  Tbe  quality  and  number  of  editions 
of  the  standard  and  famous  legal  treatises.  Harvari  Oraiuatei  Map. 
ie:iSS-9,  December,  1907.  Of  tbe  law  on  commercial  paper,  the  university 
library  collections  number  600  volumes.  The  Massachnaetts  State  Library, 
Boston,  has  an  Important  collection  of  the  laws  of  toniga  conntrlea.  Sea 
Its  Catalogue  of  the  law  of  foreign  coimtriet.    Boito*.    litt.    8tt  f. 
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rale  UnlTerslty,  New  Haven,  ConiL,  bai  tbe  dole  Collection  of  itatntory  law, 
comprlBtog  4.200  volumes;  one  of  tbe  most  ratmplete  colleetlons  ever  made 
of  tbe  aegston  laws  of  the  vertoos  States  and  Territories  of  tbe  United 
States.  It  also  bas  the  Wbeeler  Collection  of  Roman  law,  numbering  3,100 
volumes.    It  has  also  a  complete  set  of  editions  of  Blaekstone. 

Tbe  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  has  the  ObarlemaKOe 
Tower  Collection  of  American  coloaial  laws.  See  The  Oat^aiMsne  Tower 
CoUrctton  of  American  CoUmimi  Lttuit.    FhBadetphia.    1890.    t$8  p. 

Columbia  Dnlverslty,  New  York,  has  a  collection  on  Boman  law  numbering  890 
volumes.  Tbe  university  has  also,  in  Its  law  library,  all  that  now  remains 
of  tlie  law  libraries  of  John  Jay  and  Chancellor  James  Sent. 

Northwestern  University  Law  School.  Cblcago,  has  a  collection  of  modera  conti- 
nental law,  said  to  be  more  compreb«iBlTe  In  scope  than  any  other  collection 
in  the  United  States.  Its  collection  of  Roman  and  cItII  law  nnmbera  2,000 
volumes ;  Its  La  tin- American  law  1,C00  volumes;  Its  primitive,  ancient, 
medical,  and  orluital  law  3,000  volumes;  Its  criminal  law  and  criminology 
2,000  volumM.  It  has  the  most  extensive  collection  Id  the  conatry  of  legal 
bibliography,  000  volumes  in  Dumber. 

EDUCATION. 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  New  York,  bas  an  educational  collectltm 
Dumtwrlng  62,8&4  volumes.  See  Bookt  on  Education  in  the  lAbrariet  of 
Columbia  VniverHtp,  1301.    iS5  p.    It  Includes: 
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Tbe  Harvard  University,  Osmbridge.  Mass.,  educational  collectlona  number 
14,060  volumes,  besides  many  thonsand  pamphlets. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington,  D.  C  bas  a  collection  of 
pabllcatlona  of  American  educational  and  teachers'  associations,  confer- 
ences, etc,  of  000  volumee,  and  a  collection  of  educational  periodicals  num- 
bering 7JS0O  volumes. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Pnbllc  Library  has  an  educational  collection  of  aboat 
4,000  volumes,  comprising  the  Bsruard  Clob  Library  of  82T  volumes,  the 
"  antiquated  textbook  "  collection,  and  a  "  current  textbook  "  collection. 

The  Plttsbnrilt  Carnegie  Free  Library  has  800  volumes  on  education. 

Hie  Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolis,  contains  2.800  volumes  upon  the  his- 
tory, theory,  and  practice  of  education.  Including  Oil  volumes  of  periodicals 
and  730  volumes  of  school  reports. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
Oolorabla  University,  Teachers'  College,  New  Yoric.  has  22,027  volumes  ami 
pamphleta  relating  to  higher  education,  Including  United  States,  17,780,  of 
which  1,205  are  college  magaKlnee,  and  Germany,  1,743. 
48143'— 12 6  -  urn. .dt»  Google 
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The  New  lork  Public  LIbniry  bsB  a  collection  of  docaments  relating  tn  tht 

biKber  edaeatlon  of  woin«t,  malnl;  In  connection  with  the  UnlTenlt;  of 

Oxford.    See  Iti  BuOelin,  1:137-138,  May.  1837. 
The  BoMoD  Pabllc  Library  collectl<m  on  the  education  of  women  are  de8mi>i<<l 

In  Its  list  ^titled  Higher  educalUm  of  teamen.    181/7.    Supplement.     lUOi. 
The  United  State  Bureau  of  Education.  Waahtngton,  D.  C,  has  a  cotlectiou  of 

bound  volumes  ol  catalosueo.  reports,  etc.,  of  Aroerlcaa  colleKes  and  iinl' 

versltlea,  r^uveentinK  many  instltutlous  of  all  alses  and  varieties  and  con- 

talnJnc  many  early  and  scarce  Isan^    This  collection  la  complete  for  receiil 

years  and  Is  constantly  enlarsed  by  current  accesalona.     It  now  numbers 

4.0U0  volnmee. 
Tlie  American  Antlqaarlan  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  a  very  large  oollectloc 

of  cataloxnes  and  reports  of  American  colleges. 
Purdue  Unlveraltj  Library,  lAtnyette,  Jud.,  has  a  collection  of  college  ond 

university  catalogues  and  reports,  properly  arranged  and  llated,  numbering 

about  O.OOO  pieces. 
The  Preeby^rlan  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  has  a  collection  of  reports. 

histories,  catalogues,  etc.,  of  PreAyterlan  colleges. 
Ibe  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  has  s  collection  of  catn- 

logues,  reports,  hlatorfes,  etc.,  of  schools  sod  colleges  In  Missouri  to  the 

number  of  about  2.000  publications.  Including  more  or  less  complete  seta 

of  171  dtSerent  college  and  school  periodicals. 
Weatem  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  large  collection  of 

the  pabUcaUons  of  Ohio  collies  and  sonlnarles. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Harvard  Unlveralty  {Cambridge.  Mass.)  collection  of  Harvardlana  Includes 
official  publications  and  publications  of  officers,  students,  and  alnmnl.  It 
numbers  S.3S0  volumes.  The  Harvard  Qub  of  New  York  City  has  ■  col- 
lection of  S.OOO  voiumca 

The  Colombia  University,  Xew  York,  collection  of  Columbiana  includes  uffiirUi 
publications  and  publications  of  officers  and  studenta.  It  numbers  A.rklTt 
volumes. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  has  a  practically  complete  Ble  of  all 
pub  ilea  tiODB  Issued  by  stadents. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Is  making  a  collection  of  worka  Inchid- 
Ing  reprints  of  articles  of  the  nlumal  aiid  members  of  the  fscultlea.  The 
collection  now  Includes  700  volumes. 

Princeton  University.  New  Jersey,  has  a  collection  of  5,348  volnmes  of  Prlnce- 
tonlans.  Including  the  large  collection  presented  by  Pro!  William  Llbbev 
and  generously  supported  by  C.  W.  HcAIpin  and  others.  It  also  has  the 
Pyne-Henry  collection  of  manuscripts,  consisting  of  1,469  autograph  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  early  history  of  Prlacettm,  presented  by  It.  Taylor 
Pyne.  Hon.  Bayard  Henry,  and  others. 

The  Berkshire  Athenieum,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  psmpblets  concerning  wmiBDis 
College  consisting  of  SB  addresses,  114  reports,  fil  yearly  cstalogues,  17  trl- 
oiniai  catalogues.  08  miscellaneoDS  papers  and  baccalaureate  aermoas  from 
1709  to  1878. 

United  States  Naval  Academy  library,  Annapolis,  Md.,  contains  about  300  books 
and  pamphlets  pertaining  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  New  York,  has  a  complete  collection  of  about 
809  volumes  relating  to  the  acsdeaiy. 
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Oolanbla  University,  Teacbera  College,  New  Tork,  baa  a  coHecUon  of  5,572 

Totnmea  on  secoDdarf  education. 
Cornell  UolTeralty,  Itbaca,  N.  T.,  acquired  tn  1902  tbe  collection  of  about  S.400 

German  school  programs  made  by  Privy  Councilor  Lndwls  Wfese,  covering 

tbe  period  from  1784  to  1809. 
Tbe  8t  Louis  Public  Library  bas  a  collection  of  896  volumea  relating  to  the 

UndergartML 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION. 

Tbt  P^Una  InMltalion  and  HasBBchusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
has  a  library  of  books  relating  to  the  blind,  consisting  of  8,700  volnmea  and 
pamphlets  la  23  different  languages.  The  collection  Inclades  books  on  the 
education  of  the  bUitd  and  on  all  sabjects  connected  with  bllndneaat  as  well 
as  biographies  of  the  blind  and  books  by  blind  aathora  See  PerlUna  In- 
ttUMtion  and  MassaehuietU  Bchoot  for  the  Blind.  Bpeoial  refertnce 
Ubrary  of  boofca  relattng  to  the  bllitd,  oompOed  under  the  direction  of 
liicha^  Anagnol.     Botton.     1507.     Part  1.     Books  tn  Bngtiik. 

Ilie  libimty  of  the  Volta  Bureau  COr  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Belattng  to  the  Deaf,  WaBblogton,  D.  C,  has  the  largest  collection  of  works 
In  tlie  world  on  deafness  and  tbe  deaf,  their  edncatlon  and  life  problema. 
The  literature  of  all  claeees  of  tbe  deaf,  tbe  eemldeaf,  the  Hemlmates,  tba 
hard  of  hearing,  the  deaf-mutes,  and  tbe  blind  deaf  Is  included.  The 
library  is  eq>ecially  strong  In  periodicals  and  rare  books  and  pamphlets. 
Tbe  barean  Is  oolque  tn  its  genealogical  and  engoilcal  material  dealing 
Willi  the  deaf  and  the  Inheritance  of  deaftiea&  Included  In  this  material 
ai«:  (1>  A  card  catalogue  of  more  than  50,000  denf  children  admitted  Into 
vpedal  actaoots  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  during  tbe  19th  century 
<1817-1900),  with  full  details  concemiDg  them  taken  from  the  private 
records  of  the  schools.  (2>  VolumlnouR  mauuscrlptB  containing  authentic 
iitfonnation  concerning  4.471  marriages  of  persons  deaf  from  cbildliood 
(deaf  and  dumb),  supplied  by  the  families  themBelves,  with  details  concern- 
ing the  parents  and  other  ancestors,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  chil- 
dren of  tbe  partners  In  marriage.  (3)  The  special  schedules  of  tbe  deiif 
oaed  by  Oie  Census  OfUce  In  190O,  containing  detailed  information  concern- 
ing 89.287  persons  returned  as  deaf  or  deaf  and  dumb  In  tbe  Twelfth  Census. 
(4)  Oorreeponding  schedoles  of  the  blind.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
tbe  bureau's  large  collectlona  on  phonetics,  especially  In  tbe  relation  of  the 
•clenc«  to  tbe  Bell  symbDls  (or  visible  speech) ;  to  books  by  deaf  writers, 
blographlee  of  well-known  deaf  persons,  and  to  a  great  mass  of  Helpn 
Kelletana. 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  O.,  has  practically 
complete  flies  of  American  State,  city,  and  town  school  reports.  This  Is 
probably  tbe  most  nenrly  complete  collection  of  the  sort  In  this  country. 
It  nnmbets  6,200  volumes. 

ColomMa  University,  Teachers  College.  New  York,  has  9,688  volumes  relating  to 
aducation  tn  the  United  States,  Including  docomenta  as  well  as  other  pub- 
llcatlona  descriptive  of  educational  coIldttlon^  tiemoitary  and  aecoudury. 
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The  New  Tork  Pabllc  Library  cbeck  liBts  relating  to  the  RcboolB  and  to  tbe  edn- 
catlooal  history  of  tbe  city  of  New  Tork  are  found  in  its  Bulletin,  SMS- 
teO,  June,  1901.  Tbose  relating  to  tbe  Khools  of  Brooklyn  aire  lli  its  B»I- 
lelin,  6:55-59,  February,  1902. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

The  Columbia  DnlTersity,  Teachers  College.  New  Tork.  collection  of  textboob 
numbers  7.501,  divided  as  follows:  Elementary  textbooks — American  I.TIS, 
French  589,  German  170.  Secondary  t^^booka — American  1.800,  French 
229,  German  116. 

Tbe  American  AntlqtiHrlan  Society,  Worcester,  Uasa..  hns  a  collection  of  esrly 
American  textbooks,  numbering  about  7,000  volumes. 

Wadswortb  Athennum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  the  collection  of  textbooks  made 
by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  This  collection,  which  numbers  4.500  volumes,  In- 
cluding 40  editions  of  the  New  England  Primer,  Is  aald  to  be  tbe  best  col> 
lectlen  of  American  textbooks  published  before  1860. 

Harvard  TJnlverBity,  Cambridgs,  Mass.,  has  a  textbook  collection  representing 
recent  publications,  S.000  In  number. 

The  United  States  Bnrenu  of  Education,  Washli^ton,  D.  C,  has  a  collection  of 
textbooks,  American  and  foreign,  largely  early,  which  contains  nameroos 
scarce  publications  of  interest  and  value  for  textbook  blstoiy.  The  coUec- 
tloo  now  numbers  10,000  volumes.  The  bureau  contains  also  a  nnmber  of 
Confederate  textbooks. 

University  ol  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  has  a  collection  of  schoolbooka,  arranged  by 
subjects  and  chronologically,  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  teaching  at  dif- 
ferent periods.    Tbe  collection  numbers  about  1,700  volumes. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  n  complete  collection  of 
American  textbooks  published  since  1870.  These  were  acquired  thrun^  the 
operation  of  tbe  copyright  law. 

MUSIC. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Weeblngton,  D.  C,  owns  a  collection  of  sheet  music 
and  scores  and  works  on  music  which  In  1909  comprised  632,789  pieces.  Tbe 
collection  ot  books  on  music  printed  before  1800  includes  more  tban  one- 
third  of  those  known.  Tbe  collection  of  full  scores  ot  operas  la  undoubtedly 
the  largest  in  America.  The  collections  of  librettos  of  Albert  Schntx.  of 
Bostock,  purchased  1908,  numbers  12,000  titles,  and  with  those  previously  In 
the  llbrsry  It  makes  one  of  tbe  most  nearly  complete  collections  known.  See 
Bonnevk,  0.  O.  T.,  The  JUuHc  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congrett,  In  Mmtic 
Teachers  national  Attociation.  froceedingx,  1908,  p.  t60-^87.  See  also 
Library  of  Congrrat:  Catalogue  of  Dramatic  Jfuflc.  190S.  Orchettmt 
muttc.  tooret.    1912.    668  p. 

In  European  music  of  the  18tb  century  the  Library  of  Congress  U  probably 
stronger  than  any  other  American  library,  and  Its  collections  ot  modem 
foreign  music  are  sufficiently  complete  for  all  practical  purposes.  Tbe  col- 
lection of  American  music  received  since  tbe  copyright  act  of  1670  Is  very 
full  and  tbe  llbraty  is  strong  also  In  the  music  of  tbe  Civil  War,  both 
northern  and  southern,  and  is  speclHlixing  also  In  national  songs  and  their 
lileruture.  The  collection  of  American  sacred  music  before  1S19  la  inferior 
to  tbe  main  collection  In  tbe  Newberry  Library,  Ghlcngo.  and  probably  not 
superior  to  the  collectlooe  at  Tale  Uulverslty,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Hm  New  Torh  Pnbllr  Llbrarr'a  music  coUcctton,  In  the  Astor  Librarr;  couslsU 
of  a  well-ctioseD  selecMou  of  Important  works  on  tbe  snbject.  This,  tidded 
to  tbe  Drezel  Collectloa,  which  had  be«i  presented  by  Joseph  W.  Drezel, 
gives  the  llbrarr  about  12.000  volumes  on  the  Hubject  of  music.  The  weak- 
est part  of  the  collection  in  IDOO  consisted  of  inndern  works,  scores,  etc., 
printed  offer  about  1850.  The  strength  of  the  collections  Ilea  In  the  older 
works.  Iti  medieval  works  and  manuscripts  it  Is  probably  the  richest  col- 
lection In  the  United  States.  The  Drexel  Collection  included  the  collections 
of  H.  F.  Albrecbt  and  Dr.  R.  La  Roche  The  coltecilons  of  folk  songq.  folk 
music,  and  ballads,  both  text  and  scores,  amount  to  some  1,200  TOlnmeo.  A 
list  of  works  on  the  history  of  music  was  printed  In  the  library's  Bulletin, 
lZ:Si-€t.  A  list  of  folk  aongs,  folk  music,  ballads,  etc..  In  Us  BulleUtt  11: 
Jtn-eiB;  a  llat  of  mnslcnl  perto<Jlcals  in  Its  BvUeHn,  S:  tSSS. 

Boston  Public  Library  contiilas  the  gift  of  Allen  A.  Brown  on  music,  comprMng 
11,212  volumes.  The  music  collection  of  the  library  Is  one  of  the  largest  In 
tbe  United  States,  it  Includes,  In  addition  to  the  Brown  Library,  the  De 
Kondelka  Gollucllon,  presented  by  Mr.  Bates  In  1858,  which  numbered  400 
Tolumes  and  Included  some  ISth  and  16th  century  publications.  The  Brown  ' 
Collection  contains  symphonies  by  Unyden  to  tbe  number  of  87.  and  operatic 
■cores  of  the  18th  and  19tb  coiturles,  Including  18  by  Simon  Hayr.  A 
printed  catiilogue  Is  now  being  published. 

Ihe  Newberry  Public  Library,  crhlcago,  has  a  music  collection  numbering  8,393 
volupies,  pamphlets,  and  printed  and  manuscript  scores,  divided  as  follows : 
Musical  blBtory  and  theory,  3.433  volumes  and  pamphlets;  Inetmmental 
music,  1,357  volumes  and  scores.  Including  the  collection  of  Theodore 
Tbomas,  acquired  In  lOOS:  vocal  music,  l,SG2  volumes;  and  sacred  vocal 
mnsic,  2.042  volumes.  Including  the  H.  H.  Main  Collection,  acquired  In  1891. 
Tbe  most  important  single  purchase  was  that  of  Connt  Pla  Resse,  of  Flor- 
ence, In  1880.  which  contains  a  unique  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Peri's 
Euri^UM  (1600)  rind  la  especially  rich  In  works  on  the  theory  and  history 
of  manic  by  Italliin  uuthorE.  In  1890  an  excellent  collection  of  vocal  music, 
gathered  by  the  Beethoven  Society  of  Chicago,  was  added,  and  In  1S91  the 
library  of  Dr.  Julius  Fnchs  was  a<^iilred.  The  Fnchs  Library  Is  rich  In 
rare  scores,  with  the  addition  of  the  Individual  parts  for  tbe  orchestra,  and 
In  numerous  Important  French  and  German  works  on  the  science  of  music. 
Tbe  H.  H.  Main  Collection  of  English  and  American  Psalmody,  practically 
complete  for  the  Psalmody  before  1800  as  well  as  since  that  date,  was 
acquired  In  1SD1.  and  tbe  Otto  Lob  Collection,  containing  many  masses, 
operas,  aongs.  and  instrumental  and  choral  music.  In  1892.  In  1906  the 
library  of  Theodore  Thomas,  containing  tbe  books  which  he  used,  a  set  of 
bis  concert  programs  complete  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  In  18S0,  and 
bis  printed  and  manuscript  scores,  numbering  215,  was  added.  The  library 
has  representative  collections  In  periodicals  and  publications  of  societies; 
scores  of  operas;  oratorios;  cantatas;  symphonies  and  chamber  music; 
pB.iImody  and  bymnology;  histories,  dictionaries,  and  lexicons  of  music; 
hwirnmentatlon ;  history  of  Instruments;  lives,  letters,  and  collected  works 
of  the  great  composers;  theme  catalogues;  and  bibliographies.  Fora  Ustof 
rsrsr  works.  See  Corlton.  Wm.  C.  Btme  miuical  treasures  of  (he  Newberry 
tAArarjf,  is  Jfwslo  Teachert  National  Astociation,  Studies  in  muaical  eduoa- 
tUm.     41I1  series,     p.  I98-B0S, 

Xale  Cnlversltj,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  possesses,  Independently  of  the  Lowell' 
Mason  Collection,  some  3.T3S  volumes  on  music.  The  Mason  Collection,  a 
vsloable  llbrarr  of  church  music  belonging  to  tbe  late  Dr.  Lowell  Mason, 
wu  donated  to  Xale  Divinity  School  In  1873.    It  contains  8,000/dtli 
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4,000  volnoies,  RDd  Includes  the  collection  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Blnck,  of  Danit- 
Btailt,  wbicb  bad  be«i  bougtit  by  Dr.  Mason  In  1852.  There  are  alao  manj 
mannsciipta.  More  tban  one-half  of  the  Masoo  Library  belongs  to  the  do- 
partmeot  of  aacred  music,  and  la  espedally  rich  In  hyniaology,  a  dlTlai<Mi 
which  IncludeH  TOO  volumee.  Roman  Catholic  aud  early  French  Prot- 
eetant  church  music  are  also  well  represented,  and  there  la  mnch  Talaabl« 
material  here  tor  the  history  of  mii^lc  in  America.  The  vocal  secular  music 
comprises  some  1,200  works  of  ever;  description,  and  there  Is  also  n  valo- 
ehle  collection  of  edncatlonal  and  theoretical  worlcB,  inclndlng  some  ISth 
and  17th  century  treatises.  In  general  literature  there  are  about  SiSO 
Tolumes,  <Hie-balf  being  In  the  English  lanfrnage.  The  library  powesses 
some  626  volumes  of  folk  mnslc,  Inclndlng  100  volumes  of  Slavic  folk  music. 

Harvard  University,  Osmbrldge,  Mass.,  hai^  musical  library  of  «,5CS0  volumes, 
together  with  several  thousand  sheets  of  musical  scores. 

The  Gamegle  Library,  of  Pittsburgh,  acquired  in  1896  the  library  of  Karl  Merv, 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  musical  department  of  several  schools,  aud 
was  lor  many  years  chief  editor  of  "  Bralnard's  Musical  World."  The 
collection  consists  of  1.300  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  on  music,  msny 
of  them  old  and  nre  volumes.  They  are  of  interest  particularly  from  the 
historical  and  snttquarlao  sida  See  Oatalone  of  the  Karl  Men  Mutioai 
lAbrarv,  189i.    SS  v. 

Provid»ice  (B.  I.)  Public  Library  received  In  1898,  as  a  gift  from  Mrv.  Bobert 
Bonner  the  "  Bonner  Collection  of  Musical  Scores,"  numbering  about  600. 
Otber  musical  scores  In  the  library  bring  the  total  up  to  1,918. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

University  of  Michigan  Library,  Ann  Artwr,  received  In  1899-1900  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Stearns  and  his  son,  Mr.  F.  H.  Steams,  of  Detroit,  a  colltictlon 
of  ST6  volumes,  devoted  to  the  history  of  music  and  musical  Instrnmuita 
This  was  to  accompany  the  collection  of  musical  Instruments,  numbering 
1,400,  given  by  Frederick  Steams. 

The  Boston  Atheuieum  baa  a  collection  of  76  volumes  on  bells  and  bell  ringing. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  abont  25.000  volumes  on  art  It  Is  strong 
In  the  older  works,  In  the  "  galleries,"  In  biography  of  artists,  atq)Iled  and 
decorative  art.  The  collection  of  prints  amounts  to  66,000  pieces.  It  also 
has  atmut  25,000  volumes  of  principal  Interest  In  connection  with  the  his- 
tory and  Illustration  of  ancient  and  modem  art  In  ail  its  phases,  as  well 
aa  catalogues  of  the  works  of  Individual  artists,  biog^pbles  of  srtlstft 
sets  of  "  galleries,"  works  on  the  subject  of  applied  art.  art  designing,  cos- 
tume, lace,  etc.  A  list  of  the  periodicals  In  the  library  on  art  was  printed 
In  lU  Bulletin,  S :  224-31.  See  WeittHknmpf,  Frank;  TKe  3.  P.  Avery  Cot- 
lection  of  print*  and  art  bookt  In  the  N.  Y.  Public  Ubrary  Jountal,  S»:  117- 
19,  March,  IdOk. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md..  contains  8,000  volumes  on  art  and 
archsology,  presented  In  1800  by  John  W.  McCoy,  of  Baltimore.  The  col> 
lection  Is  especially  rich  in  illustrated  works  of  the  great  artists,  [dus  a 
good  quota  of  travel,  etc 

The  City  Library  Association.  Springfield,  Mass..  contains  abont  SMO  voIudim 
relating  to  flue  arts,  lacludlng  a  large  proportion  of  costly,  Uluatrated  workL 
Of  these.  2,000  volumes  are  on  music 
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Ite  MlnneapolU  Public  lAbnry  has  a  collection  of  ft,000  Tolomea  cm  Dne  arts, 
IitclndlDK  many  works  ot  a  nuMmmental  clmracter,  and  complete  aies  of 
Qte  most  Important  periodicals.  Tbe  collection  is  particularly  strong  In 
)uctall«ctni«,  painting,  and  deconUTe  design. 

Tbe  Free  Library  of  FUladelpbla  bae  acquired  from  funds  proTtded  by  ttae 
bequest  of  Qeorge  8.  Pepper  a  vnlunble  nnd  well-selected  collection  of 
books  OS  fine  arts.  It  comprtBes  nearly  S,000  volomes,  snpplemoited  by 
1,000  bound  volumes  of  perlodicels  on  arcbltecture,  decoration,  and  design. 

Tbe  Library  of  ttae  Metropolitan  Museam  of  Art,  New  York,  contains  about 
UeeS  volumes  on  ancient  art,  Including  a  large  number  on  ttae  arts  of  the 
Bgypllans,  Oreeka,  and  Romans.  There  are  also  1,000  sole  cataloKuee  of 
«rt  oollectlons.  and  2,800  volumes  on  the  history  ot  art 

Princeton  University,  New  Jersey,  has  the  Mnrqaand  Art  Library  of  4,276 
rolumes  relating  to  the  history  ot  srt,  presented  In  1908  by  Prol  Alloi 
Uarqnand. 

Uoont  Holjroke  College,  South  Hadley,  Haes.,  has  a  good  collection  relating  to 
ItiiUaii  art  Tlie  collection  Includes  Important  wTltlngB  In  li^g'tBh,  Prendi, 
Itkllan,  and  German  to  die  number  of  400  TOlnmee. 

ARCHITBCTUKB. 

Colombia  Dnlvendty.  New  York,  tans  the  Avery  architectural  library,  numbo- 
Ins  20,000  volumes.  See  Cataloaue  of  the  Avery  ArchUecturat  Libraiy, 
1835.     14i9  p. 

Tbe  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  contains  ttae  Julius  D.  Bemd  department 
of  arcbltectnre  and  decoration,  consisting  of  2,000  volumes.  Including  many 
expMisIve  and  Importnat  works.  See  CataXugue  of  the  J,  D.  Bem4  De- 
partment of  Architecture,  lisyii.  SS  p. 

Coradl  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  received  In  1S70  from  ex-Presldcnt  Andrew  D. 
White  a  collection  of  over  1,300  volumea  relating  to  architecture  and 
kindred  enbjects.  The  collection  ban  since  been  locreasud  to  over  1,500 
volumes. 

Unlveralty  of  Illinois,  Drbana,  has  over  2,000  volumes  on  architecture.  Tbe 
collection  has  been  developed  along  the  lines  of  general  architecture,  deco- 
ration and  ornament,  painting,  and  sculpture, 

"Hw  Providence  (B.  I.)  Public  Ubrary  has  1.4t)6  volumes  on  architecture.  In- 
cluding the  Edward  I.  Nickerson  Arcbitectaral  Collection  of  790  lolumes, 
presented  by  bin  daughter  In  1903.  Aside  from  this,  ttae  library  has  610 
volumes  of  architecture,  making  a  total  of  1,400. 

LANmCAFE  ABCHneCTUKB, 

Tbe  Boston  Public  Library  has  the  CoiJman  Collection  of  books  on  landscape 
architectnre,  wtalcta  numbers  822  volumes.  See  Coilman  Collection  of 
Book*  on  Landtccpe  Gardening,  Bottoa  PubUo  Library,  Uonthly  BulJetta, 
3.-  srt-6S,  Sovember,  1898. 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library  collections  on  landscape  arcbltecture  and  parks 
•re  described  In  Its  Bulletin  3:  506-17. 

Harvard  Unlvenlty,  Cambridge,  Haes.,  has  460  voliunes  on  landscape  arctal- 
tsetore. 

SCULPTURE  AND  RBLATBD  ARTS. 

Tto  lietropolltan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  contains  about  7M  rolnmes  on 
tbe  blstWT  ot  sculpture  and  the  related  arts. 
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DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

Tbe  SprtDgfleld  (Uaea.)  City  Librair  contains  nbout  3T6  volumes  on  drawing, 

and  about  400  volumes  on  design,  including  portfollog  of  plates. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  Yorlc,  baa  IfiO  rolomes  of  carlcattmiL 


The  Metropolitan  MnBeum  of  Art,  New  Tork,  contains  nbont  2500  lolutnes  on 

the  hlBtory  of  painting. 
The  Springfield  (Maes.)  City  Library  contains  about  1.000  volumea  on  painting. 

ENGRAVING. 

The  Division  of  Prints  of  the  Library  of  OongreBS,  Washington.  D.  O.,  con- 
tained. In  1909.  305.084  prints  and  photographs.  Consplcnous  collecdons 
are:  (l>  The  Hubbard  Collection  of  engravings,  to  which  2.700  pieces  were 
0ven  in  1898  ($20,000  was  left  as  an  endowment  in  1909).  t2)  The  Gar- 
rett Collection  of  engravlnge  conslating  of  19.113  pieces  loaned  by  the  Gar- 
rett estate.  (8)  The  Noyes  Collection  of  Japanese  prints,  drawings^  and 
books,  totaling  1.24^  Items.  (4)  The  Bradley  Collection  of  engravings, 
numbering  1,960  Items.  (5)  Twenty  thousand  American  and  foreign  por- 
traits, 40.000  photographs,  the  Brady  Collection  of  Civil  War  pbotOErapba, 
collections  of  prints  presented  by  the  French,  German.  Italian,  and  Jnim- 
nese  Governments.  See  Librarv  of  Congrett,  The  Gardiner  OreeiK  Hubbar4 
Collectttm  of  engravings.     Washington,  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  J90S. 

The  Boston  I'ublle  Llbmrj-  contains  the  collection  of  Cardinal  ToatI,  uoni- 
berlng  129  volumes  un  engraving,  iacludlae  10,000  pieces.  The  collection 
was  presented  by  Thomas  G.  Appletou  in  1869. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York,  has  a  collection  on  engraving 
nnmberlng  300  volumes. 

The  T.vpograpblc  Library  and  Musenm,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  has  300  volumes  re- 
lating to  the  history  and  practice  of  engraving  In  relief,  by  hand  and  by 
proceawa,  with  examples  of  the  art  from  the  banning. 

The  City  Library  Association  of  Sprlugfleld.  Mass.,  contains  about  200  volumes 
on  engraving.  Including  ttie  Aaton  Collection  of  American  wood  cngravlnga, 
numbering  300  proofs  and  110  books,  with  an  endowment  of  (1,000,  re- 
ceived In  1003. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  Fabllc  Library  acquired  In  1907  a  photographic  librsTT 
from  the  Aneco  Co.,  containing  400  volumes  and  iwmpblets.  relating  to  all 
branches  of  photography,  Including  books  In  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 

The  Bprlngfleld  City  Library  contains  over  200  volnines  relating  to  pholog- 

DECORATION,  ORNAMENT,  AND  MINOR  ARTS. 

The  Library  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York,  contalna  nbout 
1,900  volumes  on  the  industrial  nrta.  divided  as  follows:  Ceramics^  846 
Tolnmes;  metal  work,  425  volumes;  furniture,  textile  arts.  220  rolumes: 
costumes.  135  volumes. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  printed  n  list  of  works  In  the  library  on  t«ml- 
turo  and  Interior  decoration  In  Its  BulJetln.  It.-SSl-it;  a  list  of  lU  col- 
tcctlons  on  ceramics  and  glass  in  its  Buffelfn,  It.-BTJSH,  nnd  a  llat  of  Ita 
collections  on  lace  In  its  Bulletin,  S:SCS-70.  ii   OoOqIc 
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"nw  PnvUleace  (E.  I.)  Public  Library  faae  a  collection  of  SIO  works  on  decora-  * 
tlon. 

1%0  Clt}-  Library  ABioclation  of  BprtDRfleld,  Man.,  haa  a  collection  <m  decora- 
tion and  dealgn  comprising  about  600  volumes  and  portfolios,  Inclndli^ 
many  colored  plates. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library  pbllolo^cal  material  amounts  to  or«r  5.000 
volomes.  It  Is  eepeclatly  strong  In  tbe  languages  of  Africa  and  of  tbe 
American  Indiana.  A  list  of  periodicals  relating  to  language  and  phllolugj 
■nras  printed  In  Its  nulletin  ]:SI-5G,  February,  1897;  n  list  of  works  relating 
to  VolapUk,  Esperanto,  and  other  International  Inaguages,  numbering  about 
500  titles.  In  Its  Bulletin,  1B:6U-S7;  a  list  of  works  relating  to  Ocennlc  ' 
L^ngungcs.  Including  over  600  titles  In  Its  Bulletin,  13:iG7-$6;  n  list  of 
works  relating  to  tbe  Inngnnges  of  Asl.i  and  particulnrlf  strong  in  Semitic, 
Malayan,  and  Indian  Rronps  In  Its  Bulletin,  13:319-78,  S91-4Si.  iiS-Se. 

Barrard  University,  Cambridge,  Klnss.,  has  16,875  volumes  on  linguistics,  iD- 
dndlng  3,275  volumes  of  pbllologlcal  periodicals.  Tbts  collection  Includes 
all  the  dictionaries  nud  glosBsrles  used  by  Josepb  E.  Worcester  In  tbe 
[trepuratlon  of  ble  dictionary  tbat  were  not  alrendy  In  tbe  library.  Tbe 
llbrnry  has  lately  endeavored  to  complete  the  general  collection  by  adding 
dictionaries  and  grammars  of  all  tbe  lesser-known  languages.  Tbe  divi- 
sion of  American  languages  Is  supplemented  by  tbe  collection  at  tbe  Pea- 
txidy  Museum  and  that  of  Polynesian  languages  by  the  library  of  tbe 
Museum  of  Compsratlve  Zoology,  wblcb  has  made  a  special  collection  on 
tbifl  aobject.  Tbe  nnherslty  purchttsed  In  1906-7  an  interesting  eollectlou 
of  materia!  on  anagrams  gathered  by  tbe  late  Walter  Begley,  vlcnr  of 
BaM  Hyde,  England,  author  of  works  on  anagrams.  This  Is  a  unique  collec- 
tion cm  this  BobJecL 

The  Unlverstty  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  has  a  collection  of  300  volumes  of  diction- 
aries, repreamting  most  of  the  European  and  many  non-European  languages. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

Tbe  Kewberry  Library,  Chicago,  acquired  In  1001  the  library  of  Prince  Louis- 
Luclen  Bonaparte,  containing  18.212  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
langnages  and  dialects  of  Europe,  written  In  every  language  or  dialect  of 
Europe.  See  Attempt  al  a  Calalague  of  the  Library  of  Prince  Louis' 
Lwrien  Bonaparte.    By  Victor  CofUns>    l/mdon,  H.  Botheran  d  Co.    l8Si. 

«<,  Tia  p. 

Oiniell  University,  Itbncn,  N.  Y.,  acquired  In  1868  the  collection  of  Prof.  Fmna 
Bopp,  of  tbe  University  of  Berlin,  consisting  of  about  2,500  volumes  re- 
lating to  tbe  oriental  languages  and  literatures  and  comparative  philology, 
tnclnding  also  material  on  the  African,  Polynesian,  and  American  tongi^^ 
T%la  collection  includes  practically  the  whole  literature  of  comparative 
philology  up  to  1867.  The  university  has  a  very  full  collection  of  the  litera- 
ture of  transcription  presented  by  WiUard  FIske. 

rnlrerslty  of  Pennsylvania.  Pblladelpbla,  acquired  In  18SS  tbe  library  of  the 
late  Prof.  F.  A.  Pott,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany.  The  library 
contaliu  4,000  volumes,  representing  olmost  every  language  and  dialect  of 
any  prominence.  It  Is  especially  rtcb  in  the  departments  of  Sanskrit  and 
the  Romance  and  Teutonic  langnagea,  particularly  the  German  dialects,  as 
well  ai  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  It  also  Includes  a  good  collection 
of  books  on  tbe  alphabet  and  its  history  snd  a  remarka1:|ly  fine  ^y^f^S|(^' 
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on  Ojrp^  dialects  and  proper  namea.  In  addition  tbere  la  tnaterlal  on  ttM 
dialects  of  t2ie  Fire-eaters,  tbe  early  Hottentots,  Kawl,  and  otber  AMcan 
trlbea,  tbe  Bnsbmen,  American  Indiana,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

Tbe  American  Bosrd  of  CommlBstoneTS  of  Foreign  Missions  <OdDKrcgatlonaI), 
Boston,  has  2,000  volumes,  tnostlf  dlcUotiarles  and  textbooks.  In  langnagca 
of  countries  wbere  mission  work  Is  eondncted,  namely,  Turkey,  Africa, 
India,  Cblna,  Japan,  and  Micronesia. 

Tbe  Library  of  OongTess,  Wasblneton,  D.  0.,  acquired  in  1909  the  Wllberflorce 
Barnes  Collection  of  African  linguistics,  Dumbertng  000  volamea. 

Tbe  Library  of  the  War  Department,  Washington.  D.  C,  Is  accumnlatl^  a 
collection  of  Elsperanto  literature. 

JOURNALISM. 

The  Typographic  Library  and  Mnseum.  Jersey  01t7.  N.  J.,  has  a  coUection  of 
uewepapers  that  have  signalized  the  passing  of  their  semlcent«anliila  or 
centennials  by  q>eclal  historical  Issnes.    It  also  has  a  small  collection  of   ' 
American  newspapers  of  all  periods  and  a  small  collection,  numl>erlng 
150  volumes,  on  jDumalism  and  Journalists  in  all  cotintrlea. 

ORIBNTAL  LANGUAGES  AND  LITBRATURB. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  collections  on  the  oriental  languages  and  llten* 
ture  are  described  In  ItB  Bulletin,  lS:3l9-78.  S9l-iS2,  USS6;  and  its  collec- 
tions on  oriental  drama   In  Its  Bulletin,  I0:i51-ZG. 

trnlverslty  of  Pennsylvania,  Phllndetpbla,  acquired  In  190S-6  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  works  In  Arabic  and  Persian  dinlects  and  of  Hebrew  books  printed 
In  tbe  OrEent,  collected  by  pn  orlentnl  traveler.  The  collection,  wbldi 
numbers  350  volumes.  Includes  specimens  of  a  large  number  of  oriental 
presses.  * 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Hebrew  collections  number  17,000  volumes  and 
pamphleta  It  Includes  granimnrs,  dlctlonnrles.  etc.,  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. See  Hullciin,  IS:3S0-78.  3ew\sh  periodicals  are  listed  iu  Buttetim. 
e:SJ8--6i,  July,  ISOU,  and  January,  1903.  A  list  of  drama  In  Hebrew,  etc.. 
appears  in  IU  Bulletin,  11:I8--51,  January,  1907. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  acquired  by  boquest  In  1904  the  library  of  Prof. 
Samuel  Ives  Curtisa  The  library  contained  4,000  volumes  on  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Semitic  subjects,  as  well  as  much  German  materisL 

JUDEO-OERMAN   (yIDDISH). 

Harvard  University  Library.  Cambridge,  Masa,  has  a  collection  of  Yiddish 
literature  numbering  4,S00  volumes  and  1.800  pamphlets.  These  Inclnde 
,a  collection  of  Judeo-German  books  prldted  in  America,  numbering  12S 
volumes  and  062  pamphlets,  presented  by  Morris  and  James  Lo^,  and 
Judeo-German  books  printed  in  Europe,  to  the  number  of  320  volumes  ■id 
1,100  pamphlets,  presented  by  Leo  Wiener. 

ARABIC. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  collection  of  Arabic  poetry  Is  described  In  Ita 
Bulletin,  it.-7-9i;  and  Its  collection  of  Arabic  drama  in  Its  BMMm, 
li:l8Sl.  • 
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Tate  nnlTemt7,  New  Haven.  Ctmn.,  ara  gift  from  Morris  E.  Jeaup.  acqatred 
tn  1900,  tbe  Landberg  CoilecHon  of  Arabic  maotiKiiptB.  This  had  beta 
gatbered  daring  the  collector'a  many  yearn  of  active  eervtce  throogboat  tbe 
East,  and  fa  mipplemcDted  In  tbe  case  of  mannsciipts  wblcb  could  not  be 
pnrchaaed,  by  apeclal  copies  of  tbe  originals.  In  all  there  are  842  mann- 
Bcripts.  The  collection  la  strongest  In  history,  blosmpby,  language,  poetry, 
■Dd  Uobaminedan  taw.  Tbla  ia  r^arded  as  tbe  most  valuable  collection  of 
Arabic  mannacripta  In  the  United  States. 

Princeton  nnlveral'y,  New  Jersey,  has  a  collection  of  1.S4Q  oriental  maDnscripti, 
diiefly  In  Arabic,  and  Including  books  on  subjects  In  all  departments  of 
knowledge.  Bee  Enno  Llttmana,  The  Oarrttt  OolUctbm»  of  Arabic  manm- 
•cripta  «t  Prinoeton  UMvarMv  Library.  lAbrary  journal,  t9AS8-iS.  May. 
1904. 

Gardner  A.  Sage  Library,  New  Bmnawlck,  N.  J.,  baa  a  collection  of  200  manu- 
Kripts  In  Arabic  relating  to  manners  and  customs,  blether  witb  com- 
mentariea  on  Koran,  grammars,  etc. 

SANSKRIT  LANOUAOB8  AND  UTBRATVRB. 

Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Wasblngton,  D.  C.  acquired  in  19M  tbe  library  of 
tbe  late  Dr.  Albrecbt  Wd>w.  profeaaor  of  Sanskrit,  at  Beriln.  Tbe  wAm 
Library  numben  S.018  volumee  and  1,002  pamphlets,  chiefly  In  Sanskrit 
literature  and  philology.  See  lAbrarian'g  Report,  J90i,  p.  tl-Sl.  About 
three-fouribs  of  tbe  collection  relates  to  the  Vedic  and  ttie  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture; It  Is  rich  In  material  for  research.  Including  at  least  one  text  of 
practically  erery  published  work  of  Vedlc  or  Sanskrit  literature  and  a 
practically  complete  set  of  tbe  Bibllotbeca  Indlca.  It  Is  rich  also  In  tools 
for  using  this  material,  Including  many  periodicals  and  society  transactions 
relating  to  Sanskrit  literature  and  philology  and  a  fine  collection  of 
monographs  on  Sanskrit  philology  arranged  chronologically  and  botmd 
In  61  volumes,  [ 

Tbe  remaining  one-fourth  of  tt>e  coUectlon  Includes  works  on  Pall  and 
Prakrit  and  the  modera  languages  of  India;  oa  Irau  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Columbia  Unlvenity,  New  York,  has  a  collection  of  Indo-Iranlan  language 
and  literature  nambering  3,000  rolumes. 

CLASSICAL  LITBRATURS. 

Harrard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Haas.,  has  a  collection  of  20,893 
TOlumes,  divided  as  follows:  Claasical  ptillology,  6,2S2;  Greek  authors, 
11,2S6;  LaUn  authors,  BfiSS.  Tbe  library  acquired  In  190S  tbe  library  of 
Blchard  Aabhnrat  Bowie,  of  Philadelphia,  containing  6,000  volumes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  dasatca,  Including  over  400  Incunabula,  a  number  of  edl- 
tlones  prlndpes,  (ud  a  large  number  of  other  editions  of  the  lOth  and  16tJt 
eenturiea,  besides  many  unusual  and  valuable  books  In  Bogllsh  and 
French  history  and  literature.  Tfae  library  has  practically  ell  tbe  chief 
critical  editions  of  Greek  and  LaUu  clasMcal  authore,  together  with  the 
principal  commentaries. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  acquired  In  1889  the  classical 
library  of  the  late  Prof.  Ernst  von  Leutsch.  of  the  University  of  OSttlngen, 
containing  about  SO.OOO  volumes.  This  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  beet  classical 
collectlona  in  tbe  United  States. 
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PrlncetoQ  DnlTeralty,  New  Jerser.  bas  a  collection  of  20,900  tbeaea,  prognma. 
eta,  relating  to  classical  pbllolc^y.  In  general,  the  worklns  collectton  la 
daagtcal  pbllology,  Including  sets  of  periodlcala,  la  iintiauall7  ationg  owing 
to  the  large  contrlbiitlona  of  George  A.  Armor. 

Northwestern  UnlverBit/.  Eranston,  Ul.,  acquired  In  1B69  the  library  ot  Jottann 
Sctaulie,  Pb.  D„  a  member  of  tbe  Pruaalan  ministry  of  public  instractlon. 
It  contains  11,246  volumes  and  attout  9.000  unbound  pam^lets,  tbe  latter 
.  chleBy  German  dissertations.  It  Is  partlcularlr  strong  In  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  both  texts  and  lIIuatratlTe  material.  It  contalna  126  first  editions 
of  Greek  auttiors. 

Bryn  Mawr  (Pa.)  College  acquired  in  1894  the  collection  of  tbe  late  Prot  Her- 
mann Sauppe,  of  Gtittlogeo,  containing  9,000  bound  volumes  and  about 
7,000  dissertations.  All  tbe  dissertations  and  more  tAan  batf  of  the  books 
are  on  classical  literature  and  pbllology ;  the  rest  are  on  modem  literature, 
especially  German,  and  history.  The  library  la  especially  rlcb  In  earlier 
editions  of  classical  authors,  some  dating  from  the  15th  and  a  large  number 
from  the  16th  century.  Among  these  are  a  good  collection  of  AJdines, 
Elzevirs,  and  books  from  other  famous  presses.  Hie  library  Is  especially 
complete  for  Plautns,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Homer, .  Plato,  and  the  orator* 
especially  Demosthenes. 

Cornell  Uniyersity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  acquired  in  1808  the  collection  of  Prof.  Ghartee 
AntboD,  of  Columbia  College,  consisting  of  about  7,000  volumes  on  tbe 
ancient  classical  languages  and  literatures,  besides  works  In  history  and 
general  literature.  TbIs  Is  a  working  collection  comprising  principally  tttc 
authorities  and  editions  used  by  Professor  Antbon  In  tbe  preparation  of  his 
dicilonnrles  and  editions  of  the  classics. 

fale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  acquired  In  1896  tbe  library  of 
Prof.  Ernst  Curtlus,  containing  3.500  volumes  and  as  many  pami^lets.  II 
is  especially  rich  in  the  department  of  classical  arcbteology.  A  collection  of 
78  texts  and  commentaries  pt  tbe  Greek  bucolic  poets,  given  In  190S  by  tbe 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  ^ledman.  contains  many  annotations  by  Mr. 
Stedman  and  a  few  authors'  presentation  copies  and  includes  many  rare 
editions.    Tbe  editions  of  Theocritus  are  particularly  complete. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  acquired  in  1903  tbe  HOboerClnaalcal  Library 
of  Dr.  Emil  HObner,  of  tbe  University  of  Berlin.  This  contains  4,168 
volumes  and  2,223  pamphlets,  including  about  400  volumes  relating  to 
Cicero.  It  is  well  balauced  for  the  entire  range  of  Roman  letters;  Its 
speciOc  preeminence  is  Id  Latin  epigraphy  and  Boman  antiquities  of  Britain. 

University  ot  Illinois.  Urbana,  purchased  In  1007  tbe  classical  library  of  the 
late  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Dittenberger,  of  Halle,  containing  2.071  bound  vol- 
umes, 781  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  4,000  dissertatlODB.  The 
university  library,  supplemented  by  this  collection,  is  especially  rich  In 
GnA  and  Latin  epigraphy  and  paleography,  in  Ore^  and  Roman  sucial 
and  economic  conditions.  In  Aristotle,  and  in  Polyblus. 

lAke  Forest  College,  Illinois,  acquired  in  1888  the  private  library  of  Dr. 
RelfferBcheld,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Breslau  and  later  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg.  Tbe  Belffersctield  Library  contains  4,000  volumes  on 
classical  languages  and  literature.  Tbla  acquisition  Ifl  especially  rlcb  In 
Horace,  Piautus,  Tacitus,  ^scbylus.  and  Euripides. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  acquired  In  1909  the  library  of  Prof.  Adolf  KlrctooK 
of  Berlin  Unlveislty.  This  contains  2.200  volumes  and  1.700  pampblctft 
Including  valuable  archteologlcal  and  epigrapbical  works  and  many  food 
editions  ot  classical  authora. 
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Ohio  Weeleyan  Ualveralt;,  Delaware,  Ohio,  acqatred  Jd  1900  tbe  clanlcal 
librarr  of  the  late  Proof.  Karl  SIttI,  of  WUrzburg,  containing  2,000  volnmes. 

Batgers  College  Ubrarj.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  fn  1908  recelied  as  a  gift  from 
Prof.  Eliot  K.  Pa^eon  bis  collection  of  German  edltlODB  of  Greek  and  Latin 
aatbon,  compiislDK  about  SCO  volumea. 

GRKBK. 

Harvard  Unlveraltr  Llbrair,  Cambridge,  Unas.,  baa  a  collection  of  10.418 
TOlamea  relating  to  Greek  authora^  Incladlng  tbe  following:  Aescbyloa, 
&44  Tolomee;  Aristophanes.  541  volumes;  and  Homer,  1,334  volomeB. 

Colombia  UnlTeralt;,  New  York,  has  a  collection  relating  to  Greek  literature 
and  archeology  numbering  12,897  volumes. 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  DnlTerelty  Library  has  among  Its  rich  elaaslcal  collections 
781  Tolmnea  on  Aristotle. 

The  Wealeyao  University  library,  Hlddletown,  Conn.,  purchased  In  190S  the 
library  of  J.  C.  Van  Benschoten,  for  30  years  professor  of  Greek  In  the 
tmlvervlty.  Thla  purchase  comprises  3,300  bonod  volumes  and  maay  pam- 
phlets. Tbe  collection  Is  espedatly  strong  In  periodicals  dealing  with 
classical  arcbteology.and  pbllolon^.  editions  of  the  Greek  writers,  works  on 
Greek  art.  and  books  dealing  with  the  New  Testament 

LATIN. 

Harvard  University,  CRmbrldge,  Mass..  has  a  collection  of  S38S  volumes  re- 
lating to  Lntin  authors.  It  acquired  In  1900  the  PersluB  Collection,  gath- 
ered together  by  Prof.  Morris  H.  Morgan,  of  Harvard  Unlveralty,  which 
Inclndes  ST6  volumes  represeatlng  205  editions,  213  translations,  and  about 
125  comnieDtnrleB  on  Perslus.  See:  A  bibliographtl  of  Pcrtiug,  by  31orrl» 
B.  Uorga*,  Cambridge,  1909.  BiMcffrofihtcat  contHbutiotu  of  the  Ubrarf 
of  Barvard  VntverHtif,  flo.  58.  Harvard  has  also  the  following  collections: 
Horace,  7SS  volumes;  Vergil,  714  volumes;  Plautus,  ST4  voliunea;  Terence, 
338  votunies;  Tbeocrttus.  134  volumes;  Boethlas,  lOT  volumes. 

Princeton  University,  New  Jersey,  has  the  Morgan  Collection  of  Vergil,  nnmber- 
Ing  W4  volnmes;  slso  the  Patterson  Collection,  Includlikg  a  Horace  collec- 
tion of  784  volumes. 

Colombia  University,  New  Tork,  has  a  collection  relating  to  LaUn  Uteratore, 
iDcIodlng  Bowan  archeology,  which  numbers  6,938  Tolumea.  Herodotus  Is 
represented  by  370  volumes;  Cicero  by  738  volumes. 

tJnlverrity  of  Mlchlfcan,  Ann  Arbor,  possesses  about  220  volnmes  of  the  works 
of  Jnllus  Caesar,  Including  both  texts  and  commentaries,  together  with 
a  Vergil  cotlecUoa  numbering  270  volumes. 

DePanw  University  Library,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  contains  an  unusually  complete 
Uartlal  ctdlectlon,  nomberlng  30  volumes  and  25  pamphlets,  snd  a  very  com- 
plete PetronlQS  collection  of  28  volumes  and  28  pamphlets. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  has  In  Its  HUbner  CIbhIcbI  Library  400 
Tolwnes  00  Cicero,  as  well  as  a  well-balanced  collection  for  the  entire  range 
of  Boman  letters,  and  a  notable  collection  on  Latin  epigraphy,  especially 
Boman  antiquities  In  Britain. 

Williams  College  library,  Wllllamstown.  Mass.,  aciinlred  a  part  of  tbe  library 
of  Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Dodd,  of  Wllllamstown,  coDtalnIng  162  volumes  rdatlug 
to  Phaedrus. 

Tbe  Maryland  Diocesan  Library  (Episcopalian),  Baltimore,  has.  In  addition 
to  Ita  clatslcnl  collections,  an  unusual  collection  of  tbe  works  of  the  medl- 
Mval  I^Un  writers,  for  the  greater  part  In  early  editions. 
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CELTIC. 

Oomell  Uolvendty,  Ittuca,  N.  T.,  rectived  In  18T4  bj  bequest  of  Pro£  B.  W. 

Bfans,  of  Cornell  University,  a  collection  of  books  on  Celtic  literature  nnd 

languages.    Tbe  colloctton,  wblcb  baa  ^nce  been  Increased  b^  purchaaea  and 

gifts,  Qow  nnnibem  224  volumes. 
Harvard  Dnlveraltr,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bas  collections  on  Irtsb  llngulttlca  num- 

berlng  about  200  volnmes.    On  tbe  Oeslanlc  poems  It  has  130  volumea. 
W»  Mercantile  Library.  Philadelphia,  Ph.,  hns  acquired  from  time  to  time  books 

of  Irlab  literature  amounting  now  to  a  collection  of  1,343  volumes. 

ROMANCS  LANGUAGES. 

Unlversltrof  Illinois,  Urbana.  baa  a  collection  on  Homance  lancnages  and  liter- 
ature comprising  6,000  titles,  cblelly  from  tbe  Ubrarr  of  tbe  lat«  Prof. 
Oustav  OrtSber,  of  Strassburg. 

Vnlversltf  at  Pennsylvania,  Pblladelpbla,  acquired  by  beqnest  tbe  FntnclH  C 
Macautey  Library  containing  about  S,600  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  period- 
icals, and  comprising  a  valuable  collection  on  Dante,  Petrarcb,  and  Tasso. 
besides  a  large  number  of  Italian,  Spanlab,  and  P^rtngoese  works. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  has  4,277  volumes  and  pomphleta  on  Bomaim 
languages  and  literature,  including  210  volumes  on  Dant& 

University  of  Yennont,  BurllngtoD,  acquired  in  1S83,  as  tbe  gift  of  E'rederick 
Bluings,  tbe  private  library  of  Oeoi^  P.  Marsb  numbering  about  12,800 
volumes.  The  Blarsta  Ubrary  is  rich  in  literature  and  philology,  eapecisUy 
of  southern  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Old  Norse.  It  contains  2,400  volumes 
relsUng  to  Italian,  Including  Italian  dialects  and  philology.  There  la  alfw 
material  on  the  Catalan  and  other  Karcpean  dialects,  early  EnglUh  and 
Dutch.  Other  material  relates  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  works  of  travel 
are  also  numerous.     See  Catalogue.     1891.    'fit  p. 

New  Tort  University,  New  lork,  acquired  in  1894  the  library  of  Prof.  Tlnceuw 
Bottft,  consisting  of  2.240  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  literature  and  bi story. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  acquired  In  1007  tbe  library  of  Prof. 
Edonard  Koacbwlts.  editor  of  the  Zeltscbrlft  fflr  FraiuJiBlscbe  Sprache. 
comprising  about  2,01X1  titles.  This  Is  especially  strong  in  early  Freocb  nnd 
Provencal. 

PKENCH. 

The  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  collection  of  Fiencb  llteratnr« 
numbers  14.600  volumes,  not  counting  2,600  volamee  of  periodicals  of  a 
literary  or  miscellaneous  character.  In  1903  It  acqntred  tbe  librttry  uf 
Prof.  BOcber,  of  Han-ard,  wblcb  contains  1,SS1  volumes  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  Montaigne,  including  most  of  the  early  nnd  rar«  edltloos 
of  tbe  Bssaya  There  are  also  9S1  volumes  and  86S  pamphleta  re- 
lating to  Meniere.  Bee  T.  W.  Currier  and  E.  L.  Gay.  Csloloi^ue  of  lite 
Moliire  Collection  tn  the  Harvard  College  Ltbrary,  1906.  (Its  Blblloempb- 
Ical  contributloDs,  No.  07.)  A  collecUoD  of  esriy  editions  of  the  works  of 
Molifere's  contemporaries,  332  volumes  In  number,  sre  also  found  In  tbe 
BOcber  Library,  which  has  also  000  volnmes  relating  to  fiousseau,  and  a 
fairly  complete  collection  of  the  French  drama  since  the  b^lnntng  of  the 
19th  century. 

Oomell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  bas  a  Holi^re  collection  of  2M  volumes,  tn- 
dnding  IGO  volumes  collected  by  H.  C.  Chatfleld  Taylor  while  writing  hl» 
life  of  MollCre,  nnd  presented  by  him  to  the  Ilbmi7. 
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ne  Oohimbla  UnlTenlty,  N«w  York,  collection  of  Prencli  literature  nnmlKra 

8.306  volnnM*. 
Hm  Univeralty  of  ininoU  Ltbrar7.  Urbana,  has  nc^Mj  acquired  a  valuable 

collection  on  tbe  medlnval   Fnatch  ^Ic,  Inclndlng  several  pfaotogmpUe 

fkcalmllea  of  unpoblished  ^ics. 
Tbe  Bvrkablre  ^tbeDseuin.  PIttaflelcl,  Maes.,  baa  tbe  Qreesent  Collection  of  98 

Frendi  pamiriileta.  now  bound  In  82  volnroea,  covering  tUe  period  beginning 

1741  and  ending  ISld. 

ITALIAN. 

Wellesle;  (Mass.)  College  bas  tbe  Frances  Pearson  Plimpton  Collection  of 
over  SCO  volumes  lllustratlDg  tbe  development  of  Italian  literature.  This 
collection  was  presented  to  Wellesl^  College  In  1903  br  Oeorge  A.  Ptlmp- 
toD,  of  New  York.  Tbe  editions  for  tbe  greater  part  are  tbose  of  the  16tb 
and  16tb  coiturlea.  Besides  tbe  works  of  tbe  major  poets,  wbo  are  well 
i«prce«itKd,  tbe  eiipeclat  features  are  romances  of  cblvalry  and  works  of 
B.iio[ian)1a.  This  collection  Is  partially  described  In  tbe  Cataloffue  of  an 
B»liitMion  of  Orifftnal  and  ■  Early  EdUions  of  Italian  Book*.  Sdectei 
from  a  OoOectton  Detigted  to  lllutlrate  the  Development  of  Italian  IMera- 
twe.    S.  Y.  Orolier  Club.    1904-    W  p. 

Tbe  Harvard  TJnlTerslty,  Cambridge,  Mass..  collection  of  Italian  literature 
nombera  8,089  volomea,  Including  2,860  volumes  of  Dante  and  602  volnmea 
of  TasM. 

Tbe  Cdnmbla  University,  New  Tork,  collection  of  Italian  literature  comprises 
4,115  volumes.  Including  SOO  volumes  of  Dante  and  64  volntnes  of  Leopnrdl. 

Tbe  New  Tork  Pnbllc  Library  has  a  collection  of  Italian  drama  of  1,000  title*. 

DANTB. 

Cornell  University,  Itbaca,  N.  T.,  bas  a  Dante  collection  numbering  7,600 
volomea.  It  contains  an  almost  unbroken  serlM  of  editions  of  tbe  Divina. 
Conunedia  trom  the  rare  e4ttto  princepi,  Foligno.  14T2  to  the  present,  in- 
cluding, In  addition  to  tbe  princept,  S  other  editions  printed  before  1600; 
all  but  tfar^  of  the  10th  caitury  editions;  all  tbe  editions  of  tbe  17th  cen- 
tury, and  all  but  eight  of  tbe  IStb.  It  Includes  all  principal  translations 
Into  Armenian,  Bohemian,  Catalan.  Danish.  Dutch,  French.  German. 
Modem  Greek,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Italian  dialects,  Latin,  Polish,  Russian, 
Sanskrit,  Spanish.  Swedish,  and  a  specimen  In  Volapnk,  as  well  as  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  English  tranalatlons  from  Boyd's  in  1802.  It  is 
Tlcb  also  In  commentaries,  tn  IllDStrated  edttlona.  and  In  works  on  Dante 
blmself,  bis  age  and  works.  There  are  also  Included  complete  sets  of  Dante 
perlodtcsla.  Journals  of  Dante  aoctetlea,  and  novels,  stories,  plays,  poems, 
^c.,  based  on  some  incident  in  bis  life  or  works.  Many  rare  privately 
printed  tracts  comprise  another  feature  of  the  collection. 

Other  works  of  Dante  besides  the  Divina  Commedia  are  treated  with 
equal  care,  including  tbe  rare  OrsC  four  editions  of  tbe  Convito  and  a  fall 
collection  of  transletlona  and  lllastrated  works  relating  to  the  mlscella- 
neons  writings.  It  Is  called  by  Prof.  Crane  "The  most  Important  Dante 
library  in  the  world,  with  tbe  possible  exception  of  the  collection  In  tbe 
Blblloteca  Naalonale  at  Florence."  Cornell  Magazine,  May,  1S04.  See 
Catalogue  of  the  Dante  collection  presented  by  Willard  Fitke;  compiled  by 
r.  W.  Soch.     Ithaca  S.  Y..  1898-1900,     I  voU. 

Harvard  Di^verslty  library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  2,860  volumes 
rtdating  to  Dante.  The  nniverslty  acquired  in  1884  the  Dante  collection  of 
Prat  Charles  Bllot  Norton,  of  Harvard,  and  in  1886  that  of  Prof.  George 
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TlckDor.  No.  84  of  the  BlbllograiAlcal  CcmtriboUoDS  of  Harvard  Uni- 
veralty  Library  ie  a  catalogue  of  the  Dante  collectloua  In  tbe  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  Boston  Public  Libraries.  (Cambridge,  1890.)  Since  then  the 
accesslooB  bave  been  listed  In  tbe  annual  reports  of  tbe  Dante  Society.  Hie 
two  great  Dante  coltecUooB  In  tbe  Uulted  Statea.  tbe  Cornell  and  tbe  Har 
rard  collections,  should  not  be  compared  on  tbe  basis  of  number  of  volumea 
only,  as  in  the  Cornell  collection  ererytblng  Is  bound  separately,  while  at 
Harvard  seTeral  pamphlets  are  sometimes  bound  together. 
AmonK  tbe  2,000  volumes  of  Bomance  literature  bequeatbed  to  the  University  of 
Micbigan,  Ann  Arbor,  by  Prof.  Edward  L.  Walter,  were  4S8  volumea  of 
Dante's  works  and  ana.  It  Is  described  by  Prof.  B.  P.  Bourland,  with  a  list 
of  titles.  In  tbe  MIcMffan  Aluninu»,  February,  1900.  The  Dante  collection 
now  numbers  600  volumes. 

PETEARCH. 

Cornell  University,  Itbaca,  N.  T.,  acquired  in  1904  by  bequest  of  Wlllard  Flak* 
a  Petrarch  collection,  then  numbering  S.SOO  volumea,  and  aloce  Increased  to 
3,700.  Beginning  with  the  drat  rare  edition  of  tbe  Rime,  printed  at  ¥enlce 
lu  1470,  this  contains  a  nearly  complete  aeries  of  all  the  various  editions 
of  Petrarch's  works  and  thdr  numerous  tranBlatloos,  loclodlDg  aev^vl 
manuscript  translations  of  tbe  story  of  Griaelda  Into  Icelandic  It  Is  espe- 
cially rich  In  works  concerning  Petrarch's  part  In  tbe  Bevlval  of  Learning, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  collection  Is  devoted  to  works  concerning 
Petrarch's  friends  and  contemporaries,  such  as  Boccacto,  the  Ehuperor 
Charles  IT,  and  Cola  dl  Biml.  Almost  every  printed  biography  of 
Petrarch  Is  Included,  and  tbe  iconography  of  Petrarcb  and  Lanra  Is  richly 
represented  by  numerous  reprodncttoua  of  portmlla.  Some  early  ilhiml- 
nated  manuacrfpts  are  also  Included.  The  collection  is  probably  nnrlvaled 
In  this  country.  See  Fi»ke,  WUlard.  A  Catalogue  of  Petrar<A  Book*. 
188i.    «7  p. 

TAS80. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  a  collection' of  496  volnmes 
relating  to  Taaso,  which  contains  over  00  editions  of  Jenttatem  deltvervi. 
in  addition  to  Hves  and  commentaries. 

HISPANIC  LITBRATURB. 

The  library  of  tbe  Hispanic  Society,  New  Tork,  contains  more  than  60.000 
volumes,  including  the  chief  periodicals  of  Spain,  Portugal,  end  Latin 
America;  drst  editions  of  all  important  authors,  and  all  material  of  his- 
torical valtie. 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  the  Spanish  drama  comprising 
3.000  titles  and  of  the  Portuguese  drama  numbering  SOO  titlea.  A  lUt  of 
editions  of  works  by  Cervantes  Is  printed  in  its  BaUettn,  3:tSSB5.  Tba 
nucleus  of  this  collection  was  the  Prime  Collection  of  4SS  Tolnmes  presrated 
to  tbe  libraiy  In  1893. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  the  George  Ticknor  Collection  of  BpanlA  and 
Portuguese  literature,  6,504  volumes  in  number.  See  lt«  Catatotue,  I8J9. 
SpnnUh  grammarg,  ISSi. 

Harvard  Unireratty,  Cambridge.  Maaa..  has  SSO  volumes  of  Spanl^  American 
litem  Inre,  of  wliicb  243  volnmes  represent  the  UleratQic  of  Chile. 
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Cornell  Unlversltr.  Itbaca,  N.  Y.,  received,  In  1891,  from  Wlllard  Flske  a 
Rhaeto-RonisDlc  coDectlOD  of  OT«r  1,000  volumes.  Including  20  manuscrlpto. 
Tbe  coUectlon  has  ^\ace  Increuned  to  1.400  voltunea.  Tbls  Is  the  largeM  and 
richest  collectlou  on  the  subject  In  this  coiinlry,  and  la  Europe  It  1b  rivaled 
only  by  tbe  Boehmer  Library,  Berlin.  The  Cornell  collection,  however,  con- 
tains 122  Items  not  listed  In  Boehmer's  Verzelchnls.  It  Includes  Rbaeto- 
Botuanic  texts,  as  well  as  many  t>ooks  dealing  with  the  language  end  witli 
the  history  and  description  of  the  region  where  It  Is  spoken.  See  Catalogue 
of  the  Rhaelo-Romanic  Collection.  Ithaca,  1393.  32  p.  Additiona,  lAbrary 
Bulletin,  S:tSS  11893}. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Tbe  following  works  Indicate  the  location  of  many  of  the  rarer  Americana : 
Sabln,  Joseph.    Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  America.  A  to  Smith.    New 

York,  1868-1802.  19  volnmes. 
Brans,   Charles.    American  Bibliography.    A  chronological  dictionary  of 
all  t>ooks,  pamphlets,  and  periodicnl  publications  printed  in  the  United 
States,  163»~lT8fi.    Cbl&go,  1903-1010,  6  volumes. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge  Mass.,  contains  8300  volumes  of 
Afflwlcan  literature  not  Including  theological,  historical,  and  other  tracts  of 
tbe  colonial  period.  It  Is  rich  in  first  editions  of  such  writers  as  Lowell. 
Longfellow,  Bmerson,  and  Holmes,  and  includes  an  extensive  collection  of 
the  minor  American  poets  of  the  19th  coitory,  due  to  gifts  and  bequests  by 
Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  to  gifts  from  Col.  T:.  W.  HInlnaon  and  the 
Longfellow  family. 

Tale. University,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Owen  F.  Aidls, 
of  Washington,  D.  C..  his  collection  of  American  literature,  numbering  6.000 
volumes.  It  Includes  nearly  complete  collections  of  Freneau,  Dunlap,  Bar- 
low, and  Charles  Brochdeo  Brown ;  also  complete  or  nearly  complete  col- 
lections of  Aldrich  (65  titles),  BryanL  (125  titles),  Irving.  Cooper,  Bmerson, 
Whittler  (200  titles),  Hawthorne,  Holmes  (200  titles),  Poe,  Tborean  (40 
TOlnmee),  Whitman,  Bret  Harte,  Stedman,  and  Stoddard. 

The  New  York  Public  Ubriiry  has  the  library  of  O.  L.  and  B.  A.  Dnycltlnck, 
collected  as  material  for  their  Cydepadia  of  American  literature  during 
their  editorship  of  "Arctnrus  "  and  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  who 
was  an  18th  century  printer  and  book  publisher  In  New  York  City.  Tbe 
collection  numbers  about  10,000  volumes.  Tbe  New  York  Public  Library 
also  has  a  representative  collection  of  first  editions  of  the  early  writers  of 
the  New  England  School,  such  as  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Ixmgfeltow,  et  al.  A 
list  of  works  by,  or  relating  to,  Hawthorne,  owned  by  the  library,  was 
printed  In  Its  Bulletin  8:Sli-SSi. 

Tbe  Boston  Atheneom  has  a  targe  collection  of  first  and  early  editions  of 
American  authors.  The  total  number  of  first  editions  In  this  collection  Is: 
Bryant,  132;  Emerson,  97;  Hawthorne,  77;  Holmes,  180;  Longfellow,  110; 
Lowell,  134;  Thoreau,  17;  Whittler,  189. 

nte  New  York  Society  Library.  New  York,  In  1868,  received  as  a  gift  from 
Roberi  Lenox  Kennedy  2,000  volumes  of  tbe  James  Hammraid  Library,  of 
Newport.  R.  I.  It  preserves  the  light  llteratare  novels  of  America  from 
ITSO  to  1830. 

Brown  University  Library,  Providence.  R.  I.,  contains  a  special  library  of  llt- 
eratare In  tbe  Harris  Collection  of  American  poetry  and  drama,  founded 
48143*- 
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by  Albert  O.  Greene,  extended  by  C  Flsbe  Harris  and  bequeathed  to  tbe 
University  by  tbe  Hon.  Henry  B.  Antbony.  Tliie  rollectlon.  wblcb  nnmben 
nearly  12.299  Tolnmee,  Is  perbaps  the  largest  collection  in  the  world  devoted 
to  tbe  Bubject  It  contains  two-thirds  of  the  books  of  American  poetiy 
printed  before  1800,  three-fourths  of  those  printed  from  1800  to  1870.  and 
one-half  of  those  from  1870  to  1903.  The  Walt  Whitman  collection  Is  otte 
of  the  most  nearly  complete  in  tbe  country,  comprising  SO  Imprints  and 
including  IS  editions  of  Leaven  of  Qrang.  The  collection  Is  enptfclallf 
strong  also  in  William  Dunlap,  who  is  represented  by  25  tltlea;  In  Joba 
Howard  Payne  and  In  Poe.  It  contains  niso  a  smnll  collection  of  American 
magazines  In  which  writings  of  these  poets  were  first  published.  Other 
features  are:  American  dramatic  literature;  songbooka.  clasalfted  as  col- 
lege, martial,  naval,  patriotic,  masonic,  negro  minstrel,  presidential  cam- 
paign, rebellion  and  slavery,  and  temperance.  The  collection  Is  not  timltfsd 
to  poetrj'  of  the  United  States,  but  Includes  also  Canada  and  Spanlah 
America.  See  Anthony  Memorial;  a  Catalogue  of  the  Harrli  Collection  of 
American  Poetrj/.  1886. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester.  Mass.,  has  about  one-tblrd  of  the 
books  printed  in  America  before  1820  and  over  200  of  976  books  printed 
before  ITOO.  Of  the  Mathers  It  has  about  400  of  the  000  published.  Ot 
almanacs  it  has  4,000  Issues  before  1850  and  a  majority  of  those  puhilnbed 
In  tbe  17tb  century.  Its  collection  of  school  books  Is  probably  the  lnrge«t 
In  the  country. 

REGIONAL   COLLECmONa. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston  contains  the  John  A,  Lewis  Library, 
presented  by  Mrs.  John  A.  L«wis  in  1890.  It  contains  material  llliistrntlng 
tbe  history  of  printing  in  Boston.  Including  most  of  the  Issues  of  tbe  press 
of  John  Foster,  first  printer  In  Boston;  many  publications  of  the  Maniers. 
numbering  more  tbnn  200  titles  in  1890;  24  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
writings  of  John  Prince ;  and  many  publications  of  other  ministers  of 
Boston.  Those  especially  represented,  together  witb  the  number  of  their 
publications,  are:  John  Cotton,  22;  Thomas  Sbepard,  13;  Samuel  Wlllard, 
22;  Nebemlab  Walter.  4;  B^amln  Wadsworth,  S;  Benjamin  Colmau,  SI; 
Joseph  Sewall,  6;  William  Cooping,  9:  Thomas  Foxcroft,  16.  See  Cato- 
loguc  of  a  Collection  of  Earjy  Neie  England  Boaka,  made  by  the  late  John 
Allen  Letcii  and  now  In  the  poxscsiiou  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  1S9Z. 
The  llbi-ary  of  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  In  the  same  library  contains  1,899  vol 
nmea  of  colonial  literature  prior  to  1768.  See  Catalogue,  '970;  tlie  llbrarr 
of  John  Adams,  3.019  volumes.  Tbe  Artz  Collection  In  this  library  contaitia 
ne^irly  every  American  edition  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Wtatttler. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  acquired  In  1856  the  collection  of 
early  New  England  pamphlet  literature  formed  by  Rev.  Tbomns  Robbins, 
containing  T.OOO  to  8.000  tltlea  for  tbe  period  1700-1850.  Tbe  L'oIlecUon 
Includes  tracts,  sermons,  religious  and  controversial  pamphlets,  etc. 

Esxex  Institnte,  Salem.  Ma^s.,  has  a  special  collection  of  Essex  County  Imprints 
and  authors  numbering  nearly  20,000  items. 

The  New  Tjondon  {Conn.)  Public  Library  haa  a  collection  of  62S  volumes  ot 
New  London  imprints,  mostly  pamphlets.  Including  118  Issues  of  New 
London  almanacs  of  the  IStb  and  10th  centuries. 

The  Vlneland  (N.  J.)  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  bae  n  collectlaa  of 
the  works  of  Tinelnnd  authors  and  the  Issues  ot  the  local  proas,  pamptaletih 
reports,  etc,  nnmbering  350  volumes. 
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Tbe  Historical  Socletf  of  P^msytvaiila,  Philadelphia,  contaloa  the  Ollpln  Col- 
lection of  Fennsrlvanla  Imprints,  1685-1826  and  the  Cassel  Collectlcn 
of  Peon^lTanla  German  Imprints. 

Tbe  Carnegie  Ubrarj,  of  Pittsburgh,  alms  to  secure  a  copy  of  each  book, 
periodical,  and  newspaper  that  has  been  Issued  In  Pittsburgh.  The  collec- 
tion consists  now  of  2.900  volumes.  Of  these  1,200  are  bound  volames  of 
Pittsburgh  newspapers. 

Poulhem  Fiction  Prior  to  IS60:  An  attempt  at  a  ftrtt  hand  biblioffraphv-  by 
Jame»  a.  Johnson,  CharlottetviUe,  Va.  J909.  lie  p.  Otvee  the  location 
of  every  book  wblcb  the  eutlior  bad  examined. 

Tbe  Tlrglnla  Slate  Library,  Blctunond,  has  a  collection  of  SOO  volumes,  which 
is  strong  Id  poetry  referrlOR  to  (lie  South  and  in  works  by  southern  poet& 

University  of  Texas  library,  Austin,  has  a  collection  of  100  volames  called  tbe 
Htlllnrd  IJbrary  of  Soathera  Literature,  iMUicht  from  funds  given  annually 
by  H.  P.  Hilllard,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Association  Public  Library.  Mobile,  has  a  collection  of  Alabama  authors, 
containing  340  volumes  and  881  pamphlets. 

The  Lonlsvllle  Public  Llbrsry  has  a  collection  of  writings  of  Kentucky  authors, 
iDClndlng  the  greater  part  ot  a  collection  of  600  titles,  representing  800 
Kentucky  auUiors,  esbtbtted  at  tbe  Greater  Louisville  Exposition  in  lOOT. 

Tbe  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  library  of 
Cleveland  authors  end  early  Ohio  Imprlnta. 

Tbe  Cblcago  Historical  Society  has  been  very  active  In  collecting  early  local 
Imprints. 

WitconHn  HUtorlcal  Booietv.  BiblUtffraphi/  of  Witoantin  owtftora.  UaiUton. 
18H3.   ses  p. 

Tbe  State  Historical  Society  of  MlRsourl,  Columbia,  has  a  special  collection  of 
works  by  Missouri  authors,  of  about  1.800  volumes. 

Dniversity  of  Callforola,  Berkeley,  has  a  collection  of  about  2.600  bound  vol- 
tuuee  of  the  publtahed  writings  of  Cnllfomla  authors,  besides  a  Inriie  mass 
of  unbound, Single  brochures,  lucluding  many  autograph  anil  preHeutatlon 
copies,  with  tnaerted  autograph  letters,  manuscript  volumes  by  Bret  Harte, 
Norrls,  Markham,  Cheney.  Cootbritb,  Btcrce,  et  aL 

INDIVIDUAL    AUTHORS. 


Bowdoln  college  library.  Brunswicb.  Me.,  baa  a  collection  of  Qte  writings  of  ths 
desceidants  of  Jacob  Abbott,  1776-1847,  with  collateral  material  Illustra- 
tive of  educational  and  literary  life  in  New  England  In  the  Iftth  century. 
The  collection,  which  numbers  over  1,000  volumes,  was  collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Bev.  Edward  Abbott,  D.  D..  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  In  igoS. 

AIDBICH. 

nw  best  Aldrlcb  Collections  are  those  In  the  Aldrlch  manorial,  Portamoutb, 
N.  B.:  In  Tale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and  In  Princeton  <N.  J.) 
Onlversity. 

CUklBKB. 

Hlamnri  State  Historical  Sodety.  Columbia,  has  s  special  Mark  Twain  collec- 
tion containing  70  volumes  of  first,  original,  and  other  editions  of  tbe 
works  of  Samuel  L.  Cleml^ns. 
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Bowdoln  College  library,  BdidbwIcIc,  Me.,  baa  a  collection  of  dtlTereat  edltloni 
and  translatlDOB  ot  Longfellow's  writings  wltb  blograpblcal  and  critical 
essars  namberlng  more  tban  500  volnmes. 


The  Cbarleetoa  (S.  0.)  Library  Sodety  acquired  in  1906  from  the  Hon.  WU- 
Ilam  Aabmead  Conrtenay  11  volumes  and  two  pamphlets,  comprising  worb 
by  Henry  Tlmrod  and  works  relating  to  him. 


HsTerhlll  (Hast.)  Public  Library  contains  a  collection  of  works  by  and  aboitt 
John  Q.  Whittler.    The  collectltm,  which  comprises  about  SSO  Items,  In-    | 
dudes   all    editions   of   Whlttler's  works,   magadne   srtlcles,   new^aper    i 
dippings,  inuBic,  snd  pictures. 

ENGLISH  LITSRATURB. 

Harvard  DnWersity  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass..  bai  a  collection  of  2G.OO0 
Tolumee  relating  to  English  literature. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  18,7S2  Tolumes  collected  by 
Thomas  P.  Barton.  In  this  there  is  a  Shakespeare  collection  of  S.iX 
Tolumee.  received  In  1873,  which  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  exIatoDce. 
The  Sbakespeare  collection  Includes  600  early  quarto  editions  of  single 
plays.  There  are  also  l.lOO  volumes  relating  to  the  English  drama  of 
the  17th  and  18tb  centuries.  300  dramatic  tracts  collected  by  Joseph 
Haelewood,  and  material  relating  to  the  Chatterton-Rowley  poems.  The 
library  has  also  the  John  Qlbbs  Collection  on  the  English  drama,  nnnaber- 
Ing  680  volnmes.    See  Barton  Library  CatalOffve,  1881-88.  t  part*. 

TTniverslty  of  Illinois  Library,  TTrbana,  has  uDusually  good  collections  of  17Cb 
and  18th  century  and  early  19th  century  perlodieala.  Includlt^:  (1)  The 
original  sheets  of  the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  and  n  series  of  the  London 
Gazette;  (2)  Eogliab  Action  before  Scott;  (3)  Ellsabethan  and  post- 
Restoration  drama,  Including  about  100  first  editions;  and  (4)  editions  and 
biographies  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Gomell  Unlveralty,  Itbaco,  N.  Y.,  acquired  In  1911  the  library  of  Prof.  Hirvm 
Corson,  which  la  especially  strong  iu  English  dictionaries,  Anglo-Saxon 
literature,  and  works  by  and  about  Wiillam  Cowper. 

The  Boston  AthenKum  baa  138  volumes,  a  practicaly  complete  set,  ot  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club  publications. 

The  MasSBChuaetta  Historical  Society,  Boston,  has  the  Dowse  library,  formed 
by  Thomas  Dowse  of  Cambridge,  a  collection  of  4,668  volumes  of  best 
editions  and  rarities,  mainly  la  English  Uteratare,  but  with  some  early 
Americana. 

ENQLISH  ORAHMAB. 

Ohio.  Wealeyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  received  in  1902,  by  beqne«t  from 
Prof.  W.  Q.  Williams,  a  collection  of  Bngllsh  grammars. 


Tale  TTniverslty  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  5,800  plays,  separately  pub- 
lished between  1770  and  1860.  This  collection  wss  made  by  Baron  La- 
grange, and  afterwards  passed  Into  the  possession  of  Charles  Beade.     He 
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UbraiT  iMB  alM  a  coUecUon  of  the  earlier  Bnglfih  dramaUc  lltnatore  since 

tlie  B««toraUon. 
Tlie   Valrenlty   of   Mlcblgao,   Ann   Arbor,   bas  a   collectton  of  about  8,300 

TOlnme*,  exdualre  of  a  large  Sbokespeare  coUecUoiL    It  la  strong  In  tbe 

earlr  BogUab  drama  and  Its  blstory. 
Tbe  Library  of  Congrew,  Wa^lngton,  D.  C,  acqotred  In  1900  tbe  Longe  Col- 
lection of  original  edttlona  of  early  Bsgllab  playa.  nnmberlng  about  2,000 

plecea. 
Tbe  New  Tork  Public  Library  baa  a  collection  of  tbe  Bngllsb  drama  numbering 

1,600  titles.     Its  collection  of  prompt  booka,  comprising  1,000  pampUets, 

Is  described  In  Ita  Bulletin,  10:100-48. 

LrrERAsr  avvvaib  and  odt  books. 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library  printed  In  lt«  Bulletin.  6:ei0-rt5.  a  list  of  ita 
collection  of  annnals  and  gift  books.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  collection  waa 
made  by  Jobn  Robinson,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  presented  to  tbe  library  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Draper.  Tbere  are  about  GOO  Toiumes  lb  tbe  collection.  A 
bibliography  of  aouaals  and  gift  books,  made  by  F.  W.  Faxon  and  printed 
in  tbe  "Bolletln  of  Blbllograpby,"  Issued  by  tbe  Boston  Book  Go.  (also 
printed  sepamtely),  records  all  titles  of  works  of  tbls  class  ttaat  tbe  com- 
piler bas  beMi  able  to  locate,  and  gives  tbe  location  for  all  tbe  copies  noted. 

■nie  geoeral  library  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  la  making  a  col- 
lection of  Ibe  literary  annuals  or  gift  books,  both  Bngllsb  and  American, 
published  during  the  early  part  of  the  19tb  century.  Tbe  collection  num- 
ba«  now  more  than  400  volumes. 

POrrEY. 

Cornell  Unlveralty  Library,  Itbaca,  N.  T.,  possesses  a  collection  of  the  Vic- 
torian poets,  now  numbering  1,066  volnmea,  fairly  strong  In  flrst  edltioua. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  baa  a  collectton  of  tbe  Oxford  Newdl- 
giite  prize  poems,  complete  from  1822  to  1900.  Of  these,  all  but  two  are  In 
tbe  contemporary  pamphlet  editions.  A  collected  reprint  Issued  In  1828 
makes  tbe  series  complete  from  1806. 

ANQLO-aAXON. 

Tbe  library  of  Princeton  UnlvetBlty,  New  Jersey,  has  567  volnmes  relating  to 
Anglo-Saxon.  Tbe  foundation  of  this  Is  n  large  number  of  volumes  from 
the  Uedllcott  Library. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  bas  the  Anglo-Saxon  collection  made  by  Prof. 
Hlrman  Corson. 

Harvard  Dnlveralty,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bas  a  Middle  Kngllah  Chaucer  collec- 
tion nnmberlng  about  376  voliunes. 


The  Boston  Public  Library  has  the  Barton  SbakcBpeare  Library  of  8,466 
volumes.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Furness's  report  on  the  collectl<»i  io  1882 
tbere  were  only  three  EngMsb  Librnrles — tbe  British  Museum,  tbe  Bod- 
leUn,  and  Trinity  College,  Cnmbrldge — which  bad  superior  collections. 
It  nombers  1,800  dltTerent  editions,  Including  not  merely  tbe  collected 
works,  but  also  separate  Isanes  of  plays  and  poems ;  in  fact,  everything  ttaat 
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could  be  called  blbli<%rapblca1l7  a  dleUnct  edition  from  1698.  tbe  date  of 
the  oldest  edition,  to  tbe  present  It  Is  especially  ricb  In  early  quartoi^ 
and  Includes  xl]  the  folios.  In  the  collection  are  treoslatUiDB  Into  IT 
different  languagea:  Bohemlnn,  Daalah.  Dutch,  French,  Frleslc,  Gernian. 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  Plattdeutscb,  Pollab,  Portaguese,  RuaBlao, 
Spimish,  Swedish,  Welsh.  Of  these,  tbe  German  translations,  whli^h  num- 
ber 106,  are  the  most  Important.  Separate  works  ore  fnllj  repreaented. 
Of  Hamlet,  for  example,  there  are  82  editions  and  more  than  200  illu»> 
tratlve  works.     See  Catalogue,  Part  I,  Shakespeare  coJlection.    ISHI 

At  Tale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  tbe  Ellzat>ethan  Club  has  received  as  a 
gift  from  Aleiander  Smith  Cochran,  of  New  York,  a  Shakespeare  coltectlfMi. 
Inclndlng  4  folios  and  38  quartos. 

University  of  Ulchlgan,  Ann  Arbor,  Shakespeare  collection,  comprising  7.200 
volumes,  Includes  tbe  collection  presented  by  Senator  James  McMillan,  of 
E>etrolt.     See  Mtchigan  oluntnu*.  June.  1907. 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library's  Sbskeapeare  collection  of  8,000  volumes  in- 
cludes specimens  of  all  the  Sbakespeare  folios.  See  Leiwx  Librarg 
Coatributiong.  No.  S. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  Shakespeare  collection  numbers  2,000  volumes. 

Princeton  University,  New  Jersey,  has  a  Shakespeare  collection  of  1.491  volumes. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Masa,  Shakespeare  collection  numbers  2.SS0 
volumes,  including  105  volumes  on  the  Bacon-Sliakeapeare  qneatlon.  See 
Justin  Wlnsor.  Sbaketpeare'a  poemt.  A  biblioffniphv  of  the  earlUr  editUmt 
1879.     (Blbliographtcal  conlHbutions.  No.  S.) 

Newberry  Library.  Chicago,  has  a  Shakespeare  collection  of  l/)33  volumes. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  the  Eteoch  T.  Carson  Sbakespeare  library  of 
1.420  volumes. 

St  Louis  Public  Library  has  a  Sbakespeare  collection  of  1,646  volumes. 

Of  early  17th  century  writers  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Uasa.,  bns  a  col- 
lection of  works  by  nnd 'about  John  Donne  numbering  Dl  volomes;  alao 
a  George  Herbert  collection  presented  by  Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer  and 
described  In  bis  Herbert  Bibliography,  being  a  catalogtte  of  a  collection  of 
books  relating  to  (leorge  Herbert  gathereti  bg  Oeorge  Herbert  Palmar. 
1910.     (Harvard  Univeriilv  lAbrary,  BibliographioU  Conlributiaits,  I/O.  S».) 

MILTON. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Muss.,  has  a  colleclioti  of  421  volumes. 
This  is  largely  composed  of  the  books  formerly  owtied  by  the  tate  George 
Tlckttor.  of  Boston,  and  bequeathed  by  bim  to  tbe  library  In  1SS6.  It  In- 
cludes en  almost  complete  series  of  original  editions. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  hna  about  250  volumes  relating  to  John  Milton. 
the  strength  of  tlie  collection  lying  In  the  editions  of  books  by  Milton.  It 
includes  nearly  every  variety  of  Ihe  early  editions  and  several  volumes  from 
Milton's  own  library  with  bis  auiogmph  and  annotations.  See  Workt  of 
MiltoH,     ISrtl.     {Lenox  library  contrihiiiiong.  no.  fi.) 

University  of^lcblgan.  Ann  Arbor,  possesses  a  Milton  collection  of  220  volumea 

Of  English  dramatists  of  the  Ilesloratlon  period  Harvard  UuiveraKy,  Oam- 
bridge.  Mass.,  ttas  about  COO  separaie  quarto  play&  Its  Dryden  collecilon 
numbers  306  volumes,  and  Includes  over  75  editions  published  before  1700; 
of  Shirley's  plays  it  has  27  contempornry  editions:  of  Settle.  24  vnlutnee. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  500  volumes  by  and  relatlnR  lo  John  Runyan, 
which  Includes  ao  almost  complete  collection  of  editions  of  the  "  Pllfcrlm'a 
Progress,"  beginning  wUb  the  first  edition  In  1673,  and  containlos  trmiu- 
latlous  In  many  languages.    See  Lenor  Library  Contribulion*,  So.  4. 


LANGUAGE  AND  LITBSATUBB.  lUI 

BIOUTEBNTH    CENTnKT. 

Harrirf  tTnlverelty.  Cambridge,  Maes.,  acquired  In  1910  the  Maraball  C. 
LefTerts  Collection  of  first  and  later  edltione  of  tbe  works  of  Alexander 
Pope.  contBlnlnf  500  volumes,  of  wlilcta  82  ar«  Popeana;  It  inclades  several 
editions  of  Pope's  works,  all  but  a  few  of  wblcb  were  publlebed  during 
the  ]8th  centuiT,  and  sereral  volames  of  mlHcellanles  to  wblcb  Pope  con- 
tributed. The  most  valuable  Items  of  the  collectiooB,  however,  are  the  flrst 
•dltloas  of  all  the  poems,  among  them  22  edl'lons  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
and  26  editions  of  the  Duuclad,  many  of  which  are  extremely  rare.  See 
CaiaUume  of  ifargtiall  C.  Leffertt't  Great  Selection  of  First  and  Later  Bdi- 
tUmt  of  the  Work*  of  Alexander  Pope  .  .  .  Dodd.  Mead  a  Co.  N.  Y..  I!>t0. 
SO  p.  Otber  Harvard  University  coUectlons  of  ISth  century  writers  are 
n»  follows:  Addison.  96  volumes;  Swift.  340  volumes;  Steele,  70  volumes; 
Oay.  33  volumes;  Defoe.  203  volumes;  Gray,  84  volumes;  ChattertoD,  41 
Tolnmea, 

Nen-  York  Society  Library,  New  York,  has  a  collection  of  fiction  of  the  period 
1TG0  to  1830.  The  collection  numbers  1.8S0  volumes,  of  which  393  volumes 
belong  to  the  ISth  c«itury. 

Colnmbla  University.  New  York,  has  a  collection  of  the  works  of  James 
Tbomsnn.    author  of  "The*  Sen  sons."   comprising  14S   editions   aud    194 


Tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Wasblneton,  D.  C.  bas  a  Bums  collection  of  S21 

volumes  of  editions,  and  241  volumes  of  ann. 
Cornell  University.  Ttbnca,  N.  T.,  bas  a  Cowper  collection  of  264  volumes,  largely 

the  gift  of  Prof.  Hiram  Corson. 

NtNETBENTB  CENTUBT. 


Borton  Public  IJbmry  has  a  Browning  collection  of  B22  volumes,  a  gift  of  the 
Boston  Browning  Society.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  M.nss..  bas  184 
volumes  relating  to  Browning.  Wellesley  (Mass.)  College  hns  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  Hrfct  editions  of  works  of  tbe  Brownings,  presented 
by  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass..  bns  a  Byron  collection  of  410 

volnmes. 
Tbe  Boston  Atbenteum  has  a  collection  of  Byroolana  purchased  from  J.  W. 

Boiiton   Id  1885.     It  now  numbers,  with  additions,  206  volumes  and  46 

pamphlets,  including  many  first  editions. 
Oomell  University  r-lbrnry,  Itbaca,  N.  Y.,  has  186  volumes  of  Byronlana.  inelud- 

loi;  many  first  and  early  editions  of  tbe  separate  works  of  Byron.     The 

collecUon  Is  chiefly  the  gift  erf  Prot  James  Morgan  Hunt 

H  ALLl  WBLL-PH ILLIPB. 

The  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass..  collection  was  described  In  1881 
In  Its  BibHographical  Ctrntribuliona  Vo.  10.  To  this  collection  some  95 
volumes  have  been  added. 

ODivenitT  o'  UlcbtgaiL  Ann  Arbor,  has  about  100  titles  of  HalllwelUana. 
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■wmnnuTE. 

Harraid  tFnlTerslty,  Cambridge,  Mas&,  ba«  a  Swlnbame  collection  of  76  Tol- 
umoB.    The  New  Tork  Pnbllc  Ubraiy  has  one  namberlng  U  first  edltloni. 


UolTersttr  of  MldUgau,  Ann  Arbor,  has  a  collection  of  worki  by  and  about 
Tennyson  nomberlnK  about  2TS  TOlnmes  and  including  most  of  tbe  flrtt 
editions. 

Harrard  TJnlversltf,  Cambridge,  Uasa.,  has  a  Tennyson  collection  of  218  vol- 

GERHAN. 

tTniver^ty  of  FennarlTanla.  PhllRdelpbla.  has  the  Beclistein  Germanic  Library, 
the  nacleus  of  which  was  the  private  library  of  Prof.  Relnhold  Bechetrin, 
of  the  University  of  Rostock.  This  was  acqntred  by  the  university  In  1896 
and  was  increased  to  16,000  volumes  and  3,000  pamphlets.  The  classlflca- 
tlon  l8  as  follows:  (1)  Periodicals,  works  of  reference,  collective  series 
(2)  General  works  relating  to  German  philology  and  literature.  (S)  His- 
tories of  German  literature  In  general.  (4>  German  antiquities,  culture, 
and  folklore.  (S)  German  language,  dialects,  metrics,  and  names.  (S) 
Gothic,  Norse,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German  literature. 
(7)  German  literature  from  1500  to  17S0.  (S)  Uodem  German  literature. 
The  collection  is  rich  In  standard  and  critical  editions  of  German  writers 
of  all  periods,  In  the  grunt  works  of  reference.  Id  large  library  series,  and 
in  rare  old  prints.  The  literature  of  the  classical  period  of  the  18th  century 
Is  well  represented.  Two  special  features  of  the  collection  mnke  it  pecul- 
iartj  valuable  as  a  working  Hbrnry.  vis,  a  full  aeries  of  periodicals  relat- 
ing to  Germanic  studies,  consisting  of  about  M)  complete  sets  of  reviews  and 
publlcntioDB  of  learned  societies,  and  about  3,000  pam|)blets  treating  of 
German  philology  and  literature. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  has  a  coltection  of 
German  Americana,  tbe  nucleus  of  which  was  the  collection  of  Abraham  H. 
Cassel,  of  HarteyBville. 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  acquired  in  1803  as  a  gift  from  W.  H.  Sage, 
tbe  library  of  tbe  late  Prof.  Frledrlch  Zamcke.  of  Leipzig,  numbering 
13,000  volumes.  This  Is  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  rare  booka  for 
the  stndy  of  German  philology  and  literature  ever  brought  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  especially  rich  in  literature  tiefore  Luther,  In  material  on 
the  NIebelungen  Lied,  the  Minnesingers,  and  tite  rise  of  the  nnlt-ersltle*. 
It  also  contains  a  collection  on  Goethe,  surpassed  by  only  one  or  two  nnl. 
verstty  collections  In  Germany.  Tlie  collection  is  partlculnriy  complete 
for  Panst.  It  is  almost,  U  not  quite,  exhaustive  in  Lesslngnna,  and  is 
undoubtedly  unique  In  Schelmulfsky  literature  (Christian  Beuter).  On 
the  NIebelungen  Lied  there  are  340  titles.  Including  every  known  edition: 
translations  Into  modem  German,  Bngllah.  French.  Italian,  and  Rnssian: 
criticism  and  history.  The  library  received  in  1906  from  Mrs  Bayard 
Tnylor  a  collection  consisting  of  Bayard  Taylor's  correspondence  and  noto- 
books  ranging  from  1^7  to  1878,  Including  3,146  letters,  as  well  as  Taylor's 
Collection  of  Faust  and  Goethe  literature. 

Columbia  University.  New  Tork,  has  a  collection  of  German  literature  of  1L683 
volumes.  Including  1,360  volumes  of  Goethe  and  99  volumes  of  Grlllparxer. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Is  eapeclitlly  strong  In  German-Americana.  8m 
Rtchard  E.  Helbig,  Qrotcth  nj  the  German  American  OolUcthm  of  the  Ntw 
fork  Fubtic  Library.     Phitadetpkia.     190S.     29  p.  GoOqIc 
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Hew  York  Dnlveraltj,  New  Yott,  acquired  In  1897  tiie  Oswald  Ottmdorfer 
LIbrar7  of  Germanic  Literature,  comfirlalag  10,300  Tolnmes  and  pampbleta. 
TbiB  library  Is  espedallf  Btrong  In  periodicals  and  collectlTe  publications. 

WeMem  Reserye  Unlversltr.  BranBton,  III.,  acquired  In  188T  tbe  library  of  tbe 
late  Prof:  Scherer,  of  Berlin,  containing  12,000  volumes  of  Germanic  philol- 
ogy and  tbe  bistory  of  German  literature.  It  U  especially  strong  in  mate- 
rial on  pbonetlcB,  Goetbe,  Poetlk.  und  Metrlk.  The  Scberer  library-  also 
Inclndes  best  editions  and  good  working  edltldns.  In  addition,  tbere  are 
about  100  volumes  of  tbe  16tb  and  ITth  ceuturieB.  and  conBlderable  mate- 
rial on  tbe  variouB  ma  ni  fee  Cations  of  German  thought  with  which  QerinaD 
literature  is  connected,  such  as  political  history,  art,  science,  and  philosophy. 

Universitr  of  CBlifomla,  Berkeley,  secured  by  gift  of  John  D.  Spreckels  tha 
private  library  of  Karl  Welnhold,  numbering  about  6,000  books.  This  ia 
rich  In  older  Germunlc  antborH.  many  being  In  rare  editions,  mytholugy, 
folklore,  and  dialectal  publlcatlona.  and  1b  specially  rich  In  the  fields  of 
German  antlqulticB  and  folklore.  Especially  well  represented  are  Opitz, 
Wleland,  and  the  "Sturm  and  Drang"  writers,  and  the  Romanticists.  It 
has  also  complete  sets  of  practically  all  the.  important  Musenalmanache. 
Tascbenbdcber.  and  other  collective  publlcatloDH.  See  Pinger,  W.  R.  R., 
A  H»t  of  firtt  editions  and  other  rare  iKOkg  In  the  Weinhold  LAbrary, 
Berkeley,  1907,  Hi  p.  (UniveraUy  of  Oalifomia,  lAbrarv  Bulletin.  No. 
le.y  The  total  number  of  entries  on  this  subject  in  the  library  is  lO.SOO 
bound  volnmea  and  2,000  pamphleta 

Tbe  University  of  Chicago  acquired  In  1904  the  BmlL  G.  Hlrsch  Bemays 
Library,  which  waa  given  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald.  It  numbere  9.000 
Tolumes. 

Tlie  Brown  University  G«manlc  Library,  Provldrace,  R.  I.,  was  purchased  In 
Germany  by  the  late  Pro!  Alonao  WllllamB  In  the  itame  of  tbe  principal 
donor.  Hon.  Heseklab  Conant.  The  library  comprises  over  8.000  volumes. 
It  la  especially  rich  In  the  works  of  the  Middle  High  German  period.  In 
Goetbe  and  Schiller  literature,  and  In  literature  of  the  19th  century. 

Haxrard  University,  Cambridge,  Mase.,  has  a  collection  of  German  literature 
of  0.063  volumes,  Including  1,000  volumes  on  Goetbe. 

Northwestern  Uutverslt;,  Bvanston,  111.,  has  the  Schneider  collection  of  German 
literature,  2.GS3  volumea  In  number.  It  Includes  a  large  collection  ot 
annuals,  Metenaltitanache  and  Tatchenbiicher  ot  the  ISth  and  19th  cen- 
turies; sec  volumes  on  Schiller,  and  15S  volumes  on  Lesslng. 

Tbe  University  of  Michigan  Ooethe  Collection,  Ann  Arbor,  numbers  about  1.400 
volumes. 

Bowdoln  College  Library.  Brunswick.  Me.,  baa  a  collection  of  books  printed  In 
repreeentatlTe  German  dialects  with  lexicons  and  glossaries,  numbering 
600  volumes.  See  Botodoln  Oollegt.  A  ClatHfled  List  of  the  Qerman 
Dialed  CoOeotion  £«laMUhed  by  Edui.  0.  Owild.  Bnmtwick.  i898.  p. 
SB9-3i8.     UU  BMiographieal  ContribuUoaa  No.  8.) 

George  Washington  University,  Waablngton,  O.  C,  acquired  In  1906  the  library 
of  Pro!  BIcbaid  Helsid,  of  tbe  Vnlverdty  of  Vienna,  containing  7,fiOO 
volumes  and  pampbleta  relating  to  Germanic  literature  and  philology.  In- 
dndlng  300  volumes  on  Old  Norae. 

University  of  IllloolB  library,  Urbana,  purchaEed  In  1909  the  library  of  the 
late  Prof.  Uorlta  Heyne,  of  GOttlngen.  consisting  of.  S,200  volumes  and 
psmiriilets  principally  on  German  philology  and  literature  and  including 
many  German  dictionaries.  The  library  also  includes  tbe  library  of  tbe 
late  Prof.  Gustaf  K  Koraten.  consisting  of  2,000  volumes,  principally  on 
philology  and  German  literature. 
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Leiand  Stanford  Jootor  Unlvenltr.  California,  acquired  In  1890  the  library  of 
Prof.  Budolf  HllilrtiraDd,  of  the*  University  of  Ldpslg,  contatnlng  5.602 
Tolumes  and  pamphlets,  relating  largely  to  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
ture, tb«  17th  and  18th  centuries  being  especially  well  repreMOted.  A 
notable  collection  of  300  old  dictionaries  la  also  Included. 

DUTCH. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  acquired  In  1866,  an  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Otto  Tank,  tbe  private  library  of  her  father,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Van 
den  Meulen.  an  Amsterdam  clergyman.  This  contains  abont  S.OOO  old  ana 
rare  volumes,  mostly  in  Dutch,  nearly  half  of  which  ore  richly  bound  In 
vellum,  and  many  profusely  Illustrated  with  ITth  century  copperplate  en- 
gravings. The  library  Is  general  In  character,  including  uuuteruua  Bibles, 
atlases,  charts,  old  editions  of  the  olasGlcs,  early  lexicons,  and  historical 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Public  Library  bas  over  1,600  volumes  in  Dutcb,  moat  of 

them  being  of  a  more  or  less  popular  nature. 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  Dutch  literature 

numbering  1,12S  volumes. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  collection  of  Dutch  drama,  comprising 

1,000  titles,  and  of  Flemish  drama,  1,000  titles  In  number. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  Librnry  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C  In  1008  purchased  tlie  collection  of 
Scandlnnvlan  llteratore  and  history,  numbering  S.OOO  volumes,  of  the  late 
Henrlk  Jdrgen  Hultfeldt-Kaas,  State  archivist  of  Norway  and  editor  of 
the  Di|ilomatarlum  Norveglcum.  The  collection  contains  flrst  edltloua  of 
all  the  works  of  Ibsen,  BJOmson,  and  Jotas  Lie;  there  are  also  many 
valuable  editions  of  other  leading  writers  of  Denmark  and  Norway  during 
the  lOth  century. 

The  SCHUdlnavlan  collection  of  Columbia  University.  New  Tork.  comprlsliK 
1,032  volumes.  Is  one  of  the  most  nearly  complete  In  the  Bast.  Edda  nnd 
the  Saga  literature  are  especially  well  represented,  as  are  likewise  all 
Important  critical  works  In  that  field.  The  collection  also  cuntaina  all  the 
more  recent  writers  In  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish. 

The  New  Tork  Public  Library  bas  an  Old  Norse  collection  and  a  collection  of 
the  Swedish  drnuia.  1,000  titles  Id  number. 

Harvard  University  library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  baa  a  collection  of  2,717  volnmM 
of  Scandinavian  literature.  It  la  unusually  complete  In  the  literature  of 
the  Sagus  and  Eddas. 

Tbe  Boston  Public  Library's  collection  of  Scandinavian  literature  la  given  In 
Its  Bulletin,  S:  7i~8i.  IMi  of  the  lezt  edition*  omt  tnntlaltont  of  (Ar 
Bddaa,  bv  T.  Bolberg. 

Tale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  tbe  Riant  ScandluaTlan  collection, 
which  is  particularly  strong  In  17th  century  Swedish  literature. 

Cornell  University  Flske  Icelandic  library,  Ithaca,  N.  T..  Is  the  largest  and  moat 
valuable  library  of  its  kind  In  tbis  country. 

University  of  North  Dakota  has  a  Scandtnavlnn  library  of  2,000  volumes,  prob- 
ably the  moM  valuable  In  tbe  West 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Mndisoo,  has  u  collection  of  Norse  Sngns  and  Norse 
iKiiernI  literature.  Inreely  tbe  gift  of  Ole  Bull.  It  also  has  n  large  collee- 
tton  of  modem  Scandinavian  literature.  Including  editlaoa  of  alt  the  beet 
known  Norwegian  writers.  _^ 
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Tbe  Mlniieapolla  Pabllc  Libtaiy  bsa  a  colIectlOD  of  S,ODO  volumes  In  tbe  Scan- 
dln&rlBn  langnagee. 

SLAVIC. 

The  Llbrnry  ot  CongreBs.  Wasbington.  D.  C,  purchased.  In  1904.  the  library  ot 
Prof.  Martin  Hattala,  of  Prague.  coDBietlag  of  about  1,S00  volumes  on 
SluTlc  philology.  See  Libmrian'§  Bcport  1904,  PP- 16-27.  It  Includes  many 
conipleie  or  nearly  comiJlete  sets  of  periodicals  aud  society  pnbllcatlonB,  Uie 
philological  uDd  literary  publications  of  many  Slavic  academies,  and  a  large 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  separates. 

Harvard  L'ulverslty  library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lias  a  collection  of  1,664  volumes 
relating  to  Sliivlc  llteruture.  The  Mbrnry  also  Hbh  a  remarkable  collection 
of  books  In  Slovak,  numbering  123  volumes  and  1,567  pamphlets,  ivblcb  Is 
said  to  be  equal.  If  not  superior,  to  any  Id  existence.  The  Slovak  collection 
was  made  by  the  Slovak  author,  Lombii  rdlnl,  of  Sollelu.  with  additions  from 
other  sonrcea.  It  Includes  maoy  mre  periodicals  and  much  folklore  mat  '- 
rial,  the  collection  of  this  material  being  probably  larger  and  more  nearly 
complete  than  any  other  In  a  public  library. 

The  New  York  Public  Library's  Slavic  collection  numbers  2,000  volumes.  The 
periodicals  In  the  collection  are  described  In  Its  BttlleUn.  G:iSIS^. 

The  Slavic  collection  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Is  described  Id  the 
Catntogue  of  Blavonic  books  (n  the  Tale  Univeriiti/  lAbrarg,  by  J.  Sumner 
Bmith.    New  a  oven.    1896. 

Harvard  University  library,  Cambridge,  Masa.,  has  a  collection  of  470  volume 
relating  to  Modem  Greek  Literature. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  haa  a  collection  of  Bohemian  drama  numberlnft 
1,000  Utles. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  has  a  Bohemian  collection  of  about  600 
votumea;  it  la  largely  In  literature,  but  containing  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  history  and  biograpby. 

SCIENCE. 

GENERAL  COLLECTIONS. 

CataloffM  of  8cteiM/lc  and  Technical  FeriodicaU  1665-1895,  by  H.  C.  Bolton. 
Id  ed.  Washinaton,  1899,  litH  p.,  contains  a  library  check  Hat  sbowlnt;  In 
what  American  libraries  the  periodicals  may  be  found. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  coUectlon  of  40,000  volumes  relating  to 
Bclencea,  emtAasIa  being  laid  on  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
sciences.  Natural  history,  botany,  iiud  zoology  are  left  to  the  library  of 
the  Amerlcsn  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  coliactlons  of  periodicals  Id  New  York  sre  described  In  Its  Bulletin, 
8.889-309.  83SS0. 

The  Technology  collection  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  contains  about 
40.000  Tolnmes  on  nntnral  sclaice  and  useful  arte.  It  la  especially  strong 
In  chcanlstry.  Iron  and  steel  manufacture,  electrical  engineering,  and  patent 
literature.  The  collection  Is  catalogued  in  the  Classified  Catalogue  of  the 
Carnegie  Library,  of  Pittsburgh,  Brsi  (117.  166,  cent)  series,  1895-1902, 
pt.  1.  2d  series  1902-1906,  pt.  2.  It  Is  continued  to  date  In  "  Monthly 
Bulletin."  The  technology  department  bas  published  numerous  blbliog- 
raphiea  on  tecbulcal  subjects  ns  well  as  an  "  Index  to  subject  catalogue  of 
the  Technology  Department,  1909." 
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Tbe  National  Mnseum,  Washlngtoa,  D.  C  acquired  by  purchase.  In  1899,  Qie 
Bclentlflc  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Q.  Brown  Ooode,  comprising  about  2,900 
Tolumea,  18,000  pamphleta,  and  1,800  portraits,  autograpba,  etc.  Tbe  Ooode 
Ltbrary  contains  many  rare  pabllcatlona  and  1b  eepeclaU^  rlcb  In  the 
llteratnre  of  museoms  axd  flahes. 

MATHBHATIC8. 

The  Boston  Public  Ubrar;  has  a  collection  ot  7,630  rolumea  relating  to  ninth»- 
matlcs.  Including  the  library  of  Nathaniel  Bowdltch,  received  In  ISSS.  The 
Bowdltch  Library  comprises  2,600  Yol1uoe^  4S7  pamphlets,  104  maps,  and 
29  Toloaes  of  manuecrtpta. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mase.,  has  a  collection  of  6,000  volumes  re- 
lating to  mnthematlcB,  Including  1,250  volumes  of  periodicals  and  society 
transactions.  Its  series  of  collected  editions  of  the  works  by  leading 
natbematlcianB  Is  practically  complete. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  has  the  mathematical  library  ot 
the  late  Prof.  John  D.  RunUe,  2,000  volumes  in  number. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  the  mathematical  library  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Blllhonse,  containing  2,400  volumes  of  the  older  mathematlcnl  works. 
A  catalogue  of  this  collection  forms  a  supplement  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  governing  board  of  tlie  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for  1870. 

Columbia  University,  New  Tork,  has  a  mathematical  collection  numberliig 
6,893  volumes.  The  library  of  tbe  American  Mathematical  Society  (Catft- 
logue,  1910,  35  p.)  is  deposited  here. 

Cornell  Unlver^ty  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  T..  received  in  1870  from  the  Rod.  Wil- 
liam Kelly,  of  Bhlnebeck,  s  mathematical  collection  consisting  ot  l.SOO 
volumes  and  TOO  pamphlets.  It  has  since  been  greatly  increased,  (til  it 
now  numbers  about  6,000  voinmee.  It  Includes  some  material  on  related 
subjects,  such  as  astronomy,  engineering,  and  physics.  A  printed  catalogue 
was  issued  in  1883.  See  Cornell  Vntvenitj/,  Library  bulletin,  1:  60-76,  95- 
108,  m-iO.  155-80,  e05-Xll. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  library  of  tbe  Harvard  ABtronomtcal  Observatory,  Cambridge.  Haaa., 
nnmbera  more  than  13,000  volumes  and  29,000  pamphleta;  Its  meteorologlcar 
collection  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Columbia  UnlverMty  Library,  New  York,  has  en  astronomical  library  of  5.909 
volumes.  Tbe  astronomical  periodicals  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
are  listed  In  its  Bullettn.  1:37-100.  iSl-ii.  Its  collecUon  of  books  on  tbe 
calendar  appeera  In  its  Sutler Jn,  7:29i-S02. 

The  library  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  received  In  1909,  tbrou^ 
the  donation  of  Mr.  John  Claflln,  an  alunmua,  the  collections  of  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb,  comprising  about  4,000  volumes  and  2,000  pamphlets,  of  which 
most  are  astronomical  and  mathematical.  Tbe  collections  also  contain 
many  sets  of  the  periodicals,  proceedings  of  learned  socletlea,  and  reports, 
observations,  star  catalognee,  etc. 

The  library  of  Princeton  University,  New  Jersey,  has  a  collection  of  BJSa 
volumes  relating  to  astronomy,  including  tbe  collection  of  Prof.  C.  A.  YounS- 

PHYSICS. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  a  collection  on  physics  numbering  4,8OT 
volumes. 
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Franklin  InBtlttrte  Llbnry,  Philadelphia,  contains  1,067  volnmea  relating  to 

physics. 
Johns  Hopkins  DnlT«Mty,  Baldmore,  Md..  has  a  collecttou  of  1,600  volnmes 

on  spectroscopy  and  allied  topics  secured  from  a  (nnd  contributed  by  the 

friends  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland. 

GEODESY  AND  TERRESTRIAL  UAGNETISU. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey  Library,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
very  full  sets  of  American,  English,  and  foreign  geodetic  surveys,  a  flne 
collection  of  works  relating  to  general  geodeey,  and  the  Tarious  branches 
of  geodesy,  comprising  2,100  volumes  and  1,260  pamphlets.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  terrestrial  magnetism  It  has  a  collectioa  numbering  1,160  volumes 
and  1.000  pamphlets. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  United  States  Weather  Burcflu  Library,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  meteorological  literature  In  America,  and  prt^ably 
in  the  world.  It  Includes  mHoy  old  works,  especially  of  the  17th  nnd  iStli 
centnries,  and  nearly  all  the  current  periodical  literature  of  the  subject; 
reports  of  meteorological  observatories  and  bureaus;  dally  weather  maps 
of  all  countries,  etc.  Xhta  library  is  also  fairly  strong  In  the  recent  lit- 
erature of  seismology. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  a  special  collection  on  meteor- 
ology numbering  about  2,600  bound  volumes  and  a  mass  of  unbound  ma- 
terial. It  Is  strong  Id  official  publications,  especially  observations,  but 
week  in  the  early  literature.  The  meteorology  collectiooB  are  being  made 
and  presented  by  Prof.  Cleveleod  Abbe,  sr.,  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.    They  rank  protwbly  third  in  American  coUectiooB. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York,  has  s  library  of  6,000  volnmes. 

Oolnmbla  University.  New  York,  has  a  chemistry  collection  numbering  S,6Kt 
volumes,  together  with  a  collection  on  metallnrgy  of  1,666  volumes. 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass..  has  a  chemical  library  of  4,318 
volumes. 

Tbe  Franklin  InstltDte  Library,  Philadelphia,  contains  966  volumes  relating  to 
chemistry,  and  6.681  volnmes  of  periodicals  relating  to  chemistry. 

Tbe  library  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C., 
contains  a  good  reference  collection  of  general  chemical  works,  numbering 
about  3,700  books  and  pamphlets,  of  which  2.600  are  volumes  of  periodicals. 

Hie  technology  department  of  tbe  Carnegie  Library,  of  Plttsbni^,  contains 
about  8.600  volnmes  on  chemistry  and  3.000  on  chemical  technology.  It  Is 
especially  strong  In  pwlodlcal  literature  In  Bngllah,  French,  and  German, 
baving  all  standard  sets  complete.  See  Catalogue  o/  the  Carnegie  Uhrary, 
e/  PUigburgk,  lit  terten.  lflBS-190S.  pt.  I,;  tA  leriet,  190S-190$.  p(.  t.  It 
printed  exhaustive  bibliographies  on  "mica,"  "sodium  nitrate  industry 
of  Chile,"  "water  softeDlng."  "metal  corrosion,"  "refuse  snd  garbage  dis- 
posal," "malleable  castings,"  etc. 
United  States  Geological  Survey  library,  Washlogton,  D.  0.,  purchased  In  1806 
K  Gollectloii  of  6,000  chemical  dissertations. 
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Weateni  Reserve  Universltr,  EvaiiBton  111.,  purchased  Id  1906  the  llbnur  of 
Prof,  K  W.  Morle;,  wbLch  nuuibers  2.S00  volumes,  IncludiDg  2.100  rolnmea 
of  periodicals  In  chemistry.   • 

MaBBachusettB  iDStltiite  of  TecbDoloer,  Boflton,  has  the  chemical  librai;  of 
Prof.  William  Ripley  Nichols. 

QBOLOQY. 

The  library  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Wnshlngton,  D.  C,  eon- 
talus  about  70.000  books  niid  100.000  pamphlets  on  geology,  mlnenilugy  and 
petrology,  paleoutology.  and  the  related  sciences.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  nearly  complete  iu  America  in  tbese  lines.  A  collection  of  576  books 
and  pamphlets,  mostly  on  early  American  geology,  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  were  presented  In  18S9  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Frances 
Lee.  About  1.000  volumes  of  scientific  serials,  transactions  of  Ktentific 
societies,  and  monographs  on  geologic  subjects,  collected  by  the  late  Dr. 
F.  V.  Hayden  while  In  charge  of  the  United  States  geological  and  geographi- 
cal survey  of  the  Territories,  were  presented  after  Dr.  Hayden's  death  In 
18S7  by  his  widow.  In  1882  about  1.900  volumes,  including  ■  Tslnsble 
collection  of  reports  of  early  State  surveys  and  Federal  eiplorli^  expedi- 
tions, were  purchased  from  the  geologic  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  of 
Cincinnati.  In  1S8S  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  M.  Jules  Desnoyera.  at 
Paris,  700  books  and  2.000  brochures,  largely  on  the  geology  and  paleon- 
tology of  Europe,  were  purchased. 

Columbia  University,  New  lork,  has  a  collection  on  geology  numbering  6,SSI> 
volumes,  together  with  703  volumes  on  mineralogy. 

The  American  Musenm  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  posseHges  a  geological 
library  of  3.000  volumes  and  5.000  pamphlets.  Including  the  llbmry  of  tb« 
iete  Prof.  Jules  Marcou,  of  Harvard  University,  acquired  la  ISSS. 

^ale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1S99  received  from  the  late  Prof.  Harab 
his  library  of  0.000  volumes  and  a  mucb  larger  number  of  pamphlets.  Ita 
strength  lies  In  a  series  of  natural  history  periodicals  and  In  paleontCK 
logical   manuBcripta. 

&1  II ssiichu setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  has  the  geological  llbrarleis 
collected  by  President  Wlllism  B.  Rogers  and  his  brother,  ProL  Henry  D. 
Rogers. 

The  Carnegie  Library,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  a  large  collection  on  geology,  min- 
eralogy, mineral  Industry,  etc.,  together  with  about  2,S00  volumes  on 
geology,  supplemented  by  a  good  collection  on  mining  and  metallurgy. 

University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  acquired  In  1906,  as  a  gift  from  Un. 
Russell,  the  private  library  of  the  late  Prol  Israel  O.  Russell,  comprlalng 
3.000  volames. 

Tbe  Seattle  (Wash.)  Pabitc  Library  purchased  In  IQOS  the  James  P.  Kimball 
Collection  on  geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy  containing  2.060  volumes 
Bud  2.000  pamphlets.  This  la  especially  stroi^  In  materia)  on  iron-ore 
deposits.    It  Includes  also  mach  msterial  on  monetary  sOencb 

HtNBRALOGY. 

Tbe  Brush  Mineraloglcnl  Library,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contains 
complete  seta  of  the  standard  mineraloglcal  and  related  Journals,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  standard  works  and  miners  logical  reports,  and  a 
pamphlet  collection  numbering  about  2,000.  It  is  quite  complete  for  Um 
speclsi  subject 
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me  Nattosal  Hvwom,  WaBblngUiii,  O.  C  acquired  In  1909  by  gift  from  Mr. 
Wirt  TaMdn,  for  leTeral  years  aaalsUDt  curator  of  mineralogy,  bis  colloc- 
QoQ  ol  1,000  pami^ilBta  oa  mineralogy. 

PALBONTOLOOY, 

The  American  Mnseum  of  Natural  BlBtory,  New  Xorfe,  bas  4,700  Tolnmea 
relating  to  paleontology;  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  450  volumes 
relating  to  paleobotnny. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Harvard  Unlverilt;  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoolo^.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  baa 
4T.f>m  volumes  and  44,369  pamphlets,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  works 
relating  to  zoology  and  geology.  This  library,  which  Is  largely  the  gift  of 
Alexander  Agasslz.  contains  the  private  libraries  of  Louie  Agaealz,  B.  A. 
Hagen,  L.  G.  de  Konlnck,  J.  D.  Whitney,  and  Chrlstoph  Zimmerman. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  HlEti>rj-.  New  York,  ba.i  collecCiouB  number- 
ing 60,000  volumes,  including  20,000  volumes  of  society  transnctlODS  and 
072  volumes  of  scientific  Toyages.  The  collections  of  periodicals  In  New 
York  relating  to  this  group  of  subjects  are  listed  in  the  Nen-  York  Public 
Library  BuUettn,  t:60-ai.  The  New  York  Society  Library  has  a  complete 
collection  of  the  English  editions  of  White's  Natural  History  of  Selboma 

The  Illinois  State  laboratory  of  Natural  History,  Urbana,  has  a  zoological 
library  of  about  7.000  volumes  and  16.000  pamphlets,  which  Is  strong  in 
material  dealing  with  the  pbylla  vermes  and  arthropoda.  It  also  cotttalni 
a  good  working  collection  on  economic  entomology. 

The  library  ot  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wasbii^on,  D.  C, 
has  a  large  reference  collection  of  books  on  natural  history,  microscopy, 
and  biology,  and  Is  especially  strong  In  periodicals  and  publications  of 
societies  devoted  to  these  subJecU.  On  natural  history  It  has  aboul  1.300 
books  and  pamphlets;  on  microscopy,  about  SCO  books  and  iwmphlets. 

The  Brooklyu  <N,  Y.)  Institute  has  a  "Children's  Museum  Library"  of  books 
on  notural  bistory  which  contains  4,032  volumes,  ranging  In  cbnracter  from 
the  simpleK  nature  readers  for  children  to  technical  books  and  pamphlets 
for  the  use  of  the  mtueum  staff. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Evanston,  111.,  has  the  private  library  of  Dr.  Jared 
P.  Klrtland,  which  was  loaned  to  the  univeredty  In  1000.  This  number! 
2,150  volumes,  principally  on  biology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pbiladelpbla,  acquired  by  bequest  the  valuable  bio- 
logical library  of  the  late  Prol  E.  D.  Cope,  Dumbering  about  3,000  volumea. 
It  is  e9>eclally  rtcb  in  works  on  vertebrate  anatomy  and  paleontology. 

MICROSCOPY. 

The  library  of  the  San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society,  on  permanent  deposit 
at  the  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  numbers  about  1,700  volumes, 
directly  bearing  on  microscopy  and  Its  applications  to  botany,  biology, 
mineralogy,  etc. 

BOTANY. 

Tbe  Mtflsonrt  Botanlca)  Garden  Library.  St.  Lools,  wblcb  Is  primarily  devoted 
to  pare  and  applied  botany.  Is  very  rich  in  special  monographs  and  floras, 
perlodlcalo,  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  and  academies,  etc.,  and 
Gomprtaea  In  all  flelda  about  26,000  books  and  35.000  pamphleta     It  baa 
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proceedings  of  socletlea  as  ft^owa:  On  botany,  441,  comprlstng  6,068 
Tolnmea;  bortlcoltnre,  68,  comprising  670  volumes;  forestry.  4.  ccHnprlsUig 
30  volumes.  Periodicals:  On  botany,  SOS,  comprising  4,841  volumes;  htntt- 
culture,  79,  comprising  1,241  volumes;  toreati?,  9,  comprising  73  volumeft. 
These  Include  practically  all  perlodlCBls  on  these  eubjecta. 
Tbe  library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Meaa., 
contains  12,784  volumes  and  10,017  pamphlets,  cUefly  on  Byst«matlc 
botany.  The  foundation  for  this  collection  was  the  library  of  the  late 
Prof.  Asa  Qray.  It  Is  especially  strong  in  the  classtficatloii,  gross  mor- 
phology, and  geographic  distribution  of  the  flowering  plants,  terns,  and 
fern  nliieB. 
The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  library.  New  York,  numbers  16.000  volumes. 
Tbe  perlodEcnl  collections  In  New  York  are  listed  in  the  New  York  PuUte 
Llbrnry  Bulletin,  S.-JS-2J. 
The  library  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  WssblngtoB,  D.  C 
has  a  valuable  collection  of  botanical  works,  numbering  about  10.000 
volumes,  and  Including  many  old  and  rare  books  and  periodicals.  It  ts 
especially  strong  Id  economic  botany.  A  catalogue  of  publications  relating 
to  botany.  Issued  in  1902  as  Bulletin  42  of  the  library,  forms  a  work  of  242 
pages. 
Uoyd  Library,  Cincinnati,  has  36,011  volumes  on  botany,  materia  medlca,  and 
phiirmacy. 

Bibliograpblcal  Contributions  from  tbe  Lloyd  Library  as  follows: 
No.  1.  Catalogue  of  the  Periodical  Literature  in  the  Lloyd  Library.    80  p. 
No.  2.  Blbliogrnpby  Relating  to  the  Floras  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain, 

embracing  Botanical  Sections  K  and  L  of  the  Lloyd  Library.    70  p. 
No.  3.  Bibliography  Relating  to  tbe  Floras  of  Austria,  Bohemia.  Poland. 

Hungary.    Belgium,    Luxemburg,    Netherlands,    and    Switzerland. 

embracing  Botanical  section  of  the  Lloyd  Library, 
No.  4.  Bibliography  Relating  to  tbe  Flora  of  France,  embracing  Botanical 

Section  N  of  the  Lloyd  Library,    p.  ]8&-I8e. 
No.  5,  Bibliography  Relating  to  tbe  Flora  of  Germany,  embradng  Botanical 

Section  O  of  the  Lloyd  Library,    p.  187-280. 

BEOIONAL. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  has  a  collection  on  gyslematlc  botany, 
accnmulated  particularly  with  a  view  to  completeness  In  literature  dealing 
with  the  plants  of  tbe  central  Rocfcy  Mountain  States.  It  Inclodes  com- 
plete files  of  practicaUy  all  periodicals  and  all  of  the  floras  and  manuals 
that.  In  whole  or  part,  pertain  to  the  flora  of  tbls  region. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  has  the  Brandegee  Botanical  Library 
of  about  800  volumes,  which  Is  particularly  devoted  to  Hextcao  and  Pacific 
coast  botany. 


University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  has  1,600  volumes  on  mycology. 
Including  the  collection  of  1,000  volumes  presented  by  Prof.  Holway  in 
1903.  Tbls  iB  a  good  worliing  library  for  tbe  whole  subject,  but  Is  espednlly 
strong  in  early  literature  and  in  works  on  the  grain  mata, 

Amberst  College  library.  Massachusetts,  has  a  collection  relating  to  llcheos,  pre- 
sented by  the  late  ProL  Edward  Tuckerman,  wblch  numbers  2ns  volumes. 
Including  300  pampblets  bonnd  In  12  volumes. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

The  Ilbrnr;  of  tli«  United  States  Departifpnt  of  Afcrlra1tnr«.  Wanblngton, 
D.  C,  has  large  collections  of  books  relating  to  Insects  and  mammals,  and 
a  good  reference  collection  relating  to  birds  and  general  coology.  The 
collection  of  entomological  workB  Is  eepeclailr  noteworthy,  comprising  maor 
rare  and  valuable  boobs  and  seta  of  periodicals  as  well  as  a  large  pamphlet 
collection.  The  entomological  collection  Is  strongest  on  the  economfc  sldft 
A  catalogue  of  the  entomological  literature  was  iBsued  in  1906  as  Bulletin 
56  of  the  library.    TblB  contains  about  5.600  titles. 

Hie  ltbrar7  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  Tork,  posaeMes 
a  very  complete  collection  of  zoological  works  and  periodicals.  In  all  about 
15.000  Tolnmes.  Including  the  library  of  Dr.  S.  Lowell  Ballot,  contalalng 
9,500  vjilumeB.  and  3,600  pamphlets.  (Piles  of  periodicals  In  New  York  are 
llBt«d  In  the  Veio  VorJt  FubHc  lAbmry  BvUetin,  t:Sl~66.}  Its  collections  on 
marine  loology  number  1,250  volumes.  I 

OONCHOLOOT. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Waahlngton,  D.  O..  In  1901  acquired 
the  library  of  Frederick  A.  Ooustable,  containing  200  volumes  relating  to 
concbology.    Its  entire  conchol<«lcal  library  numbers  1,600  TOlumeck 

Tbe  National  Uueeum.  Washlnitlon,  D.  C,  acquired  Id  1903,  as  a  gift  from 
Dr.  Williams  H.  Dall.  honorary  curator  of  mollusica,  his  collection  of  about 
1,600  bound  volumes  and  2.O0O  pamphlets  on  the  mollusca.  a  special 
library  of  great  value  accumulated  by  Dr.  Dall  during  many  years  of  re- 
seercb.  This  museum  also  acquired  in  1874  tbe  library  of  Jobn  C.  Jay, 
containing  860  volumes  relating  to  concbology. 

ICHTHTOLOOY. 

Leland  Btanford  Junior  nnlverslty,  Oallfomla,  contains  about  6.S00  volumes 

and  pamphlets  on  Ichthyology.    Tbe  llbnry  is  for  the  most  part  the  gift 

of  EHivid  Starr  Jordan,  the  president  of  the  aniverslty. 
American  lluteam  of  Natural  History,  New  Zork,  has  tbe  library  of  Carson 

Brcvoort,  containing  2,088  volumes  and  1.000  pamphlets  relating  chiefly 

to  Icbthyology. 

BNTOMOLOGT. 

Amertcmn  Hnsenm  of  Natural  History.  New  York,  has  an  entomological  library 
numbering  3,100  volumes,  includlog  the  collection  of  Hr.  Harry  Edwards, 
acquired  in  1892.  This  contains  500  volumes  and  1,200  pamphlets.  It  Is 
ettpeclslly  strong  In  the  literature  of  lepldoptera. 

BarvHrd  University  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge^  Mass.,  has 
the  entomological  libraries  Of  Dr.  Cbrlstopb  ZImmermann  and  Dr.  B.  A. 
Bagen.  The  serials  are  practically  complete  and  the  collection  includes 
very  maoy  of  the  scarce  works  of  the  earlier  writers. 

Tbe  National  Uuscum,  Washington.  D.  C.  acquired  In  1908,  as  a  gift  from 
Mr.  H.  O.  Hnbbnrd  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Schwara.  a  collection  of  800  books  and 
IJSOO  pamphlets,  having  reference  mainly  to  American  coleopteni.  It  has 
also  n  complete  collection  of  the  entomological  wrltlngB  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Aabmead. 
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University  of  Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln,  has  884  bonnd  volumes  on  oitomolos;. 
Note  also  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  The  enlomalogical  Hbrariet  of  the  United  mate*. 

1880.  (Harvard  Dniverxity  Ubrary,  BtblUtgrapMcal  Contribulionii.  No.  II. I 
There  Is  a  Oatalooue  of  publicationt  relattng  to  entomoJo^  in  the  (ibrvry  o/ 

Department  of  Agriculture.    1906.    S6fS  p.     (BtUletin  55.) 

OBNITHOLOOT. 

The  American  Mnseum  of  Natural  History,  New  Tork,  bas  an  ornttbologlcfll 

library  numbering  2.200  volumes. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C„  has,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 

boots  attd  titles  cited  In  Elliott  Cones's  "List  of  FauaaJ  Pnbllcations  Belat- 

ing  to  North  American  Ornithology." 
John  Crerar  Library.  Chicago,  III.,  has  a  collection  of  some  1,100  volumes  on 

omlthology,  the  rarer  volumes  of  which  are  from  the  libraries  of  Henry 

Protesso.  of  Clnclnnntl,  aud  the  Mllnes  Edwards  Library. 
Leland   Stanford  Junior  University   Library.   California,  contains  nbout   SDO 

volnmea   on    omlthology.    The    library,    known    as    the   Barbara    Jordoa 

Library  of  Birds,  wns  presented  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Ibe 

university. 
Baylor  UnlTerstty.  Waco,  Tex.,  has  the  J.  J.  Carroll  Collection  on  omitbolc^y. 

which  Is  said  to  Include  the  best  collection  on  Texas  ornithology  in  existence. 

ANATOMY. 

University  of  Mlnneeota,  Minneapolis,  acquired  in  190S  the  working  library  of 
Prof.  Dr.  Wllbelmbls,  of  the  University  of  Lelpiig.  consisting  of  upward 
of  8.C00  monographs  relating  to  anatomy.  About  2,000  authors  are 
represented. 

MEDICINE.  j 

The  United  States  Surgeon  General's  Library,  Washington,  D.  C,  consina  of 
102.000  volumes,  of  which  882  volumes  relate  to  Hippocrates;  CI  are  differ- 
ent editions  of  the  Opera  Omnia  :  433  are  editions  of  separate  treatises:  and 
389  are  treatises  upon  works  and  doctrines  of  Hippocrates.  See  In4«i 
Catalogue.  II80--93.  16  v.,  Sd  iter..  1896-fDIO.  15  c.  See  also  llialoruvi 
Collection  of  Medical  Claasici  in  the  Library  of  the  Surffeon  Oeneral't  Office, 
by  F.  B.  Oarriaon.     Jo.  of  Am.  Med.  Asxn.     56:  nSS-fH.     June  IT.  1911. 

The  Library  of  Congress.  WHShlngton,  D.  C,  acqnired  In  1882  the  library  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  comprising  27,000  volumes  and  12.000  pamphlets.    It  Is    , 
strongest  In  Wasblngtonlana.  biography,  particularly  of  physiciant.  and  In    ' 
the  history  of  American  medicine. 

The  library  of  tbe  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  comprises  88.000  volume*^ 
It  receives  cnrrently  more  than  1,400  different  medical  Joumnls.  See  .1 
lA*t  of  Current  Uedital  Periodicala  and  AUied  Serials.  1910.  SI  p.  Tbe 
Ubrnry  embraces  ttie  well-known  library  of  tbe  New  York  Hospital,  nam- 
berlng  about  26,000  viriumes,  which  includes  tbe  John  Watson  Collection  on 
medical  history.  It  has  also  the  following:  The  Dr.  Saraoel  S.  Purpli- 
Collection  of  American  medical  periodicals;  the  Dr.  Freeman  J.  Bnmatead 
Collection  on  venereal  diseases  and  syphilis;  the  Dr.  Ellsba  Harris  Collec- 
tion on  sanitary  science:  the  Dr.  Rudolph  A.  WltthAus  Collection  of  mtxllrel 
Jurisprudence  and  toxicology;  the  Dr.  A.  JacobI  Collections  of  unthrv- 
pologlenl  Journals. 
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Tlw  llbrarj  of  the  Medical  Sodety  of  tbe  GoDoly  of  Klnct,  BrooUyn,  N.  T , 
comprlees  6S,000  volumes.  It  !b  especially  rich  In  the  medical  classics, 
medical  lacDDabula,  and  medical  history  and  biography.  In  1908  It  acquired 
the  Ilbnry  of  the  noted  medical  bibliophile,  Dr.  George  Jackson  Fisher, 
containing  some  5.000  volumes  and  iocludlne  a  very  full  collection  on  books 
on  teratology.  In  the  departmait  of  hygiene,  public  health,  sod  Banllation 
the  library  has  the  prlTate  libraries  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  editor  of  the  Hani' 
tarian,  and  of  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  former  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans;  In  1903  It  purchased  en  bloc  the  library  of  the  pbyalcians  to  the 
German  Hospital  and  Dispensary  of  New  Tork,  numbering  7,000  Tolumes 
■Dd  containing  complete  flies  of  all  the  most  Important  German  medical 
periodicals. 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Pblledelphla,  bus  90,3S2  volumes  and 
106.963  pamphlets.  It  receives  currently  900  medical  periodicals.  Its  col- 
lectitms  In  cluili?  the  Samuel  D.  Grose  surgical  library,  of  0,128  volume*, 
and  the  J.  Stockton  Hough  library,  of  3,247  volumes.  In  surgery  It  has 
S.G32  volumes;  In  ophthalmology,  1,616  volumes;  In  gynecology,  2,897  vol- 
umes; In  yellow  fever,  700  works;  on  the  American  history  of  vaccination, 
200  works. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  acquired  In  18S1  the  Paracelsus  col- 
l«rdon  of  Dr.  Constantlne  Bering,  of  Philadelphia,  containing  about  300 
Tohimea  Tbis  is  said  to  be  complete  for  everything  by  and  about  Para- 
celsus. In  1894  tt  acquired  the  Anatomical  library  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Thomaa, 
cuntalDlng  250  volumes  of  the  rarer  works  of  the  earlier  anatomical 
wrlteire-  It  hue  almoM  all  books  and  pamphlets  ever  published  on  home- 
opathy,  Including  all  of  Huhnem.inn's  works  in  the  original  and  many  rare 
German  editions  of  the  earty  homeopathic  classics;  almost  complete  seta  of 
eveiT  periodical  ever  published  by  the  faomeopatblc  school ;  society  trans- 
actions, hospital  and  dlepensery  reports,  college  announcements,  etc. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  the  Warrington  Dispensary  col- 
lection of  medical  clusdcB.  presented  In  lOOC  by  Mr.  WUllani  A.  Marburg, 
of  Baltimore.  This  collection  numbera  915  volumes,  of  which  33  are  of  the 
period  1531-1600  and  37  of  the  period  1601--16G0.  The  greater  part  of  the 
collection  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  IStb  i-entury.  See  lianev,  U.  h.. 
Some  A.na  of  the  Iforburp  Collection,  in  Jahnt  Hopkim  Bulletin  IS:  111-19, 
Aprit,  1907.  It  has  also  the  teratologlcal  coUectJoD.  numbering  936  volumea, 
of  Prof.  Frledrich  Abfeld,  of  Marburg  University,  which  was  presented  by 
F.  M.  Jencka,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library  has  a  general  medical  collection  of  6C,167  volumes 
and  87.2M  iMimphlets.  The  proportion  of  perlDdlcals  In  the  whole  collec- 
tion Is  attouE  two-thirds.  Special  features  of  the  library  are:  Anatomy  and 
pbyslol<%y,  7.608  volumes  and  C.O*!  pamphlets;  history  of  medicine,  1,032 
volumes,  Including  the  Spring  Collection  of  300  volumes  on  Bugllsb  and 
American  medical  history;  vacclnstion,  221  volumea  and  300  pamphlets, 
containing  orlgtnal  editions  of  Jenner  and  Including  the  special  collcctloii 
of  Henry  Martin  on  vscciuatlon  and  Inoculation ;  optbalmology,  1,410  vol- 
umes and  1,143  pamphlets;  otology,  rblnology,  laryngology,  707  volumes; 
grnecology  and  obstetrics,  ^.671  volumes  and  2,500  pamphlets:  dermatology, 
1,463  volumes  and  1,218  piiuipblete. 

lobn  Omar  Library,  Chicago,  has  In  Its  medical  collection  the  library  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Soin.  containing  some  13,000  volumes  and  16.000  pampblets.  In- 
dndlng  the  collection  of  Dr.  DuBols  Reymond.  of  Berlin,  on  physiology, 
■od  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Baum.  of  Gottlugen,  on  surgery.    The  Baum  collec- 
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don.  acqnlred  by  Dr.  8am  In  1S8C.  nnmberlng  8,000  entrlea,  wBi(>eapecbaij 
rlcb  In  works  of  Uie  earlier  medtcal  and  aarglcal  wrlterg  and  contained  It 
Incunabula.  See  John  Crerar  LAbrary.  Utt  of  Books  EtMMted  December 
S,  1901-January  i,  1S08,  InctuOiaa  Incvnabula  and  Barly  Printed  Book* 
In  th€  Benn  CoUeclbm.  Chicago.  JB07.  Title  llbniiy  hai  also  tUe  Martis 
Collection  on  gynecolonr  and  obstetrica,  of  12,000  Tolnmes,  wUcb  It  ac- 
quired In  1909.  Tbis  colIecUon  was  begun  In  1836  bT  Prot  Bdward  Martbi. 
and  continued  by  ble  son,  Dr.  August  Marttn. 
The  Providence  (B.  I.)  Public  Library  bas  on  deposit  In  lU  balldlng  ttae  medi- 
cal library  ol  the  Bbode  Island  Medical  »k)Oety,  containing  22,G00  volumea 
This  library  is  especially  rich  In  long  sets  of  periodicals  and  In  ofditbal- 
mology  and  gyDecology. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Tbe  library  of  tbe  Mlnneeota  State  Board  of  Healtb,  8t  Paul,  cmtslsts  of  4000 
or  more  books  and  circulars,  most  of  tbem  bearing  on  pnbllc-bealUi 
matters,  containing  reports  of  various  State,  provincial,  and  mnnlclpal 
boards  of  beatth.  bound  periodicals  dealing  with  pabUc-bealth  mattwa.  and 
books  on  special  subjects,  such  as  communicable  diseases^  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  sanitary  oiglneering,  etc. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Cornell  University  Medical  College.  New'  York  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  baa  a  collec- 
tion of  patliology  numbering  over  2,000  volumes  and  4,000  pamjdilets.  Hia 
pamphlets  are  tbe  worhing  library  of  tbe  late  Prot  Blrch-Hlrsehfeld. 

SURGERY. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  acquired  In  1009  tbe  library  of  Pblneas  S. 
Conner,  lute  professor  of  surgery  In  Dartmouth  College,  containing  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  books. 

MaBsachuselta  Ceneral  Hospital,  Treadwell  Library,  Boston,  contains  a  collec- 
tion on  surgical  anesthesia  numbering  4 'volumes  and  17  pamphlets,  with 
IS  pamphlets  on  the  controversy  incident  to  It 

OPHTHALMOLOGY, 
University  of  Minnesota.  .Minneapolis^  acquired  in  1909  tbe  working  library  of 
Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Cobn.  of  tbe  University  of  Breslau,  consisting  of  2.000 
monographs  on  opbtbalmology,  particularly  In  its  relation  to  school  bygleoa 

PHARMACY. 

The  Lloyd  Library,  Cinclnnntl.  has  a  collection  of  2Q,O0O  volumes  and  20.000 
pamphlets  devoted  esiieclally  to  pharmacy,  botany,  and  to  botanic,  electric, 
and  Thomsonlan  medicine.  It  Is  especially  rich  in  the  literature  of 
mycology,  in  ])harmuco|>celns.  and  dispensatories,  and  in  the  AmM-lcan 
literature  of  phtirmacy. 

Haasacbusetts  College  of  Pharmacy.  Boston,  baa  a  general  library  on  cbemlcml. 
botanical,  and  pharmaceutical  aubjects.  Including  tbe  library  of  Samad 
A.  D.  Sheppard,  which  was  acquired  by  gift  In  1889.  The  Shepperd  Xlbrary 
contains  aome  3,000  volumes  of  valuable  pharmaceutical,  chemical,  and 
botanical  literature.  An  especial  feature  Is  tbe  collection  of  343  pharma* 
cupcelaa  and  14  T  dlB[iensatorles. 

The  llbrnry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlcuttnre,  Washington.  D.  C 
has  fl  reference  collection  of  boobs  on  pharmacy,  incladlng  sets  of  rq>orts  at 
State  pharmaceutical  societies  and  pharmacopcelae  of  foreign  coontrleB 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Tbe  Ilbtsry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlcaltnre,  Wasblngton,  D,  C 
contains  a  rei?  large  collection  of  books,  both  American  and  foret^, 
relating  to  all  aspects  of  agrlcnltnre,  and  Including  many  old  and  rare 
books  and  sets  of  periodicals,  together  wltli  approxlmatelf  complete  sets 
of  ptdillcattons  of  State  agrlcultaml  and  hortlcnltnral  and  Slate  expert* 
ment  Biatlona  Tbe  collection  as  a  wbole  Is,  wltbout  doubt,  tbe  largest 
and  most  nearly  complete  In  the  United  States.  It  aggregates  114.000 
volumes  and  pamphlets.    See — 

Catalogue  of  Periodicals  and  Other  Serial  PubllcaUone  <excluslve  of 
United  States  Government  publications)  In  the  library.    1901.    S62  p. 
(BulleUu  No.  37)  Supplement    1907.    217  p. 
List  of  Periodicals  Currently  Received  In  Ubrary.    1909.    72  p.    (Bul- 
letin 7B.) 
Ilefer«icee  to  Literature  of  Sugar  Beet,  Bscloslve  of  Works  In  Fordgn 

I^ingusgeB.    1897.    e  p.     (Bulletin  16.) 
Befenmce  List  of  Publlcatlona  Relating  to  Edible  and  Poisonous  Hash- 

rooms.    1898.    10  p.     (Bulletin  20.) 
List   of  Publlcalions  Relating  to    Forestry   in   Departm^it   Ubraiy. 
189S.    93  leaves.     (Bnlletln  24.) 
BOTkablre  Atbennum,  Pfttsfleld,  Mass.,  has  a  collection  of  addresses  at  agrlcnl- 
tural  fairs. 

OBNSRAL  PLANT  CULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURS. 

Tbe  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  has  a  library  of  more  than  24.747  volnmes, 
wUcb  Is  especially  rtch  In  books  on  arboriculture,  forestry,  and  dendrology. 
It  has  also  a  Llnnieus  collection  numbering  181  volnmes. 

Boston  Horticultural  Society  Library  has  a  collection  numbering  20,000  volumes. 
conOned  to  hortlcnitnre,  botany,  agricnlture,  and  kindred  subjects;  It  in- 
clndea  nnrsery-eeed  and  other  catalogues,  numbering  4,000  in  1882.  It 
specialiEes  also  in  botanical  works  with  colored  plates. 

Missouri  BotantCRl  Garden.  St.  Louis,  bns  a  large  collection  of  pre-Llniuean 
works,  tbe  foundation  for  which  was  laid  In  tbe  library  donated  by  Its 
owner,  the  Iste  B.  Lewis  Stnrtevanl.  A  catalogue  of  tbe  Stnrtevant 
Library  has  been  published  In  the  seventh  and  ■fourieenth  reports  of  the 
Garden.  Mr.  Stortevant  also  presented  Isitce  collections  on  landscape 
gardening  and  horticulture. 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  acquired  In  1908  from  tbe  estate  of  the  late 
Edgar  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  his  collection  on  florlcnnure,  eompHaing  200 
volumes  and  a  considerable  number  of  pamphlets,  some  of  tbem  rare. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley,  has  about  600  volumes  on  viticulture,  tai- 
clndlng  the  more  eos'ly  and  beautiful  ampelographles.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  tbe  rarer  books  were  acquired  at  the  time  tbe  State  Vitlcultural 
Commission  ceased  Its  activities. 

For  tbe  New  Tork  Pnbllc  Library  hortlcullural  periodicals  see  Its  ButUttn. 

FORESTRY. 

Tale  Forest  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  a  special  library  on  forestry  of 
?,(X)0  Tolnmes,  containing  practically  all  tbe  Important  American  litera- 
tnre  on  forestry  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  and  Including  com- 
plete seta  of  tbe  forestTy  Journals  and  extensive  collections  of  the  lumber 
Journals.  It  also  has  a  grent  deal  of  foreign  literature,  with  most  of  the 
German  and  French  forestry  Journals  runnlag  back  Into  the  lEUrceptndi^ 
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The  library  of  the  United  Statee  D^tartmoit  of  Agrlcutlnre.  Waahlngton,  D  C, 
baa  probabtj  tbe  largest  collection  of  books  on  forestry  to  be  found  In  the 
United  Stn  es.  Tbe  total  is  4.000  voluneR  and  pamphlets.  It  scqnlred  In 
1897  the  library  of  Prof.  Frans  voQ  Baur,  containing  abont  1,700  foreign 
books  on  forestry.  A  list  of  works  on  forestry  was  publlabed  in  1888  aa 
Bnlletin  24  of  the  library. 

Comet)  IJiilverstt7  State  College  of  Forestry,  Ithaca,  N.  X.,  has  1,109  volumes 
on  forestry. 

ANIMAL  CULTURE. 

VETESINART   MEDICINE. 

Tbe  library  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C, 
has  a  large  collection  of  books  relating  to  domestic  animals  and  veterinary 
science.  Including  sets  of  perlodlcala  Its  set  of  herd,  flock,  and  stud  books 
iB  probably  tbe  most  nearly  complete  In  tbe  country.  In  all  It  consists  of 
7,900  Tolumes  and  pamphlets,  divided  aa  follows:  Veterinary  science,  2.100 
books  and  pamphlets;  dairying,  1,200  books  and  pamphlets;  herd,  flock, 
and  stad  books,  2,200  books  sud  pamphlets;  domestic  animals.  2,400  bonks 
and  pamphlets. 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  has  a  very  full  collection  of  herd,  Sock,  nod 
stud  books,  containing  about  1,300  volumes.  Including  records  of  regtstra- 
tlon  of  horses,  cattle,  sbeep,  and  swine  of  pure-bred  registry  asaoclatlona 
of  America.  Great  Britain.  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  It  has  VMy  fall 
American  and  British  records,  dnting  back  to  the  original  English  Short- 
bora  herdbook  published  In  1S22. 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  baa  a  collection  of  herd  records  and  regis- 
ters of  the  various  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  and  swine  breeders'  associations  ot 
the  United  States.    The  total  number  la  600  volumes. 

Tbe  Flower  Veterinary  Library,  established  in  18B7,  Is  tbe  gift  of  ex-Gor. 
Flower  to  Ooniell  University,  Itbaca,  N.  X.,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  Stat«  vet- 
erinary college  at  Cornell  University.  It  Includes  the  collection  of  abont 
280  volumes  made  by  Dr.  John  Busteed;  founder  of  the  New  Tork  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons.    The  Busteed  Collection  was  purchnned  In  1878. 

University  ot  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  acquired  In  1901-2  the  veterinary 
library  ot  the  late  Dr.  Bush  Shlppcn  Huldekoper,  containing  about  2.000 
volumes  and  Including  all  the  Important  periodicals  on  the  subject  together 
with  many  general  works. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  New  Xork,  has 
a  library  of  3,000  volumes  and  4,000  pamphlets. 

THE   HORaB. 

Uulveralty  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  acquired  In  13&4,  as  a  gift.  Prof. 
Falrman  Bogers's  Collection  of  works  on  horses  and  eqaitation.  The  col- 
tection  contains  about  1,000  volumes  on  all  branches  of  the  subject.  Includ- 
ing breeding,  breaking,  training,  stable  management,  racing,  shoes  and 
shoeing,  harnesses,  bits  and  bitting,  carriages,  driving,  coach  building,  laws 
relating  to  wamnty,  anatomy,  physiology,  cavalry,  veterinary  aclenee  and 
dentistry,  and  stable  srcbltecture.  Many  early  books  from  the  I6tfa  cen- 
tury, with  curious  lUustratioDS.  are  also  included.  This  was  said  in  1894 
to  be  tbe  best  collection  In  the  United  States. 
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Tale  UnlvenltT  Llbraty,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  liBS  a  collection  of  about  426 
volniseB  oD  tbe  borse.  from  th»  16tb  century  down,  presented  to  the 
library  b;  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer.  Tbe  collection  Inclndes  aome  2S0  volnmefi 
on  borse  racing  and  boraemansblp,  while  tbe  others  are  upon  the  anBtomy 
of  the  horse  and  borse  breeding, 

PISH  CULTURE  AND  FISHERIES. 

Tbe  United  Statea  Bnreau  of  Flsberlea,  Washington,  D.  O.,  baa  a  library  of 
abont  27,000  volumes  which  la  composed  of  very  full  collectiona  on  the  fol- 
lowing snbjecta:  Tcbtliyologr.  Daberlee,  and  tlsh  culture  (3.000  volumes), 
angling,  zoology:  United  Statea.  State,  and  foreign  flab  commUslon  reports; 
and  Bclentiflc  voyages  and  expeditions. 

nSHIMO. 

k  record  of  the  Walton  Collection  In  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  was  printed 
aa  number  7  of  the  "  Contrtbutlona  to  a  Catalogue  of  the  Lenox  Library." 
This  collection,  which  included  the  Westwood  Library,  number«d  some  900 
Tolnmes.  It  was  particularly  strong  in  editions  of  "The  Compleat  Angler." 
and  other  early  books  on  the  subject  of  tlahlag.  The  collection  was  later 
Increosed.  largely  as  a  result  of  gifta  from  the  Hon.  John  L.  Cadwnlader. 
A  catalogue  of  the  complete  collection  on  the  subject  of  fishing  and  fisb 
culture  was  printed  In  the  New  York  Public  Library,  BulleHn,  13:259-307; 
tbe  works  on  flab  and  fisheries  were  listed  in  the  Bulletin.  3:S96-$1X,  33i- 
S.\S. 

Tbe  Xewberry  Library.  Chicago,  acquired.  In  1893,  tbe  library  of  Robert  Clarke, 
of  Cincinnati,  containing  1,813  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  fish,  fiab 
culture,  and  angling,  and  including  71  editions  of  Walton  and  Cotton's  Com- 
pleat Angler. 

Burrard  Unlrerslty,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  acquired.  In  1892,  as  a  gift  from  Mr. 
John  Bartlett  hia  collection  on  angling,  fishes,  and  fish  culture,  numbering 
1.014  volumes  and  269  panpblets.  Including  60  editions  of  Walton's  Com- 
pleat Angler.  See  Bartlett  Colteetion.  A  li«t  of  bookt  on  Anglinff,  FUhea, 
and  ytah  Culture  <n  Harvard  Collepe  lAbrary,  by  Louine  R.  Albee.  1896. 
(Uarvard  UntveraJfv  Ubrary  MblloffrapAlcaf  oontribuHon*,  Yo.  51.) 

WHALING   INDtlflTKT. 

New  Bedford  (Haas.)  Free  Public  Library  has  a  collection  relating  to  the 
whaling  Industry  consisting  of  about  760  titles,  which  Is  considered  tbe 
largest  in  tbe  world.  It  Includes  204  log  books  of  whaling  voyages  See 
CoOeoHoH  of  hoola,  pamphlets,  log  bookt,  plcturei,  eto.,  illitilraling  the 
whale  fUhery  contained  fn  the  J/ew  Bedford  Public  Library.    1907.    IS  p. 

HUNTING  AND  CAME  PROTECTION. 

■\  lint  of  works  in  the  New  Tork  Public  Library  relating  to  sport,  shooting, 
bunthig.  etc..  was  printed  In  Its  Bulhtln,  7:164-186,  BOl-SSi,  This  collec- 
tion doe»  not  Include  woiks  on  fox  hunting. 

ne  library  of  tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  a  targe  collection  of  books  on  game  preservation.  Including  periodicals, 
reports  of  game  commlsslonera,  and  game  laws,  to  tbe  total  of  about  700 
booka  and  pampbleta. 
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TECHNOLOGY. 

BnglneerlDg  Societies  Library,  Kew  Tork,  nambers  60,000  volamea  and  GOO 
current  periodicals.  iDcludlng  tbe  collections  of  tbe  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  tbe  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Englneera,  and 
tbe  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  A  list  of  tbe  lltirarr's  dies  ot 
periodicals  now  published  IB  given  in  the  American  Society  of  Uectianlcal 
Engineers  Tearbook,  1912,  p.  369-389. 

99ie  New  Tork  Public  Library  baa  about  30,000  volumes  on  technology,  of  wbldi 
about  10,000  are  Dies  of  technological  periodicals.  The  collection  Is  8trot^:e«t 
In  the  older  general  engineering  works,  both  dvil  and  military,  and  in  the 
more  recent  books  In  the  line  of  chemical  engineering,  tbe  Iron  and  steel 
Industries.  It  contains  a  selection  of  textbooks  and  otber  similar  material 
tbiit  gives  tbe  result  of  research  printed  in  tbe  IBth  century.  A  list  of  its 
technical  periodicals  was  printed  In  Its  Bulletin.  t:iOS-i5,  ue-66. 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  Boston,  has  a  collection  ot  cItU, 
mechanical,  and  sanitary  engineering  works  numbering  14,000  volumes  and 
S.OOO  ponipbleta.  Two  hundred  and  four  periodicals  and  society  tranncHona 
are  currently  received. 

PATENTS. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  10,973  volumes  of  American 
Dud  foreign  patents,  enlarged  by  gifts  from  the  patent  offlces  of  each 
country,  by  the  following  number  of  titles:  American,  1.442;  English.  7.294; 
French,  4S2;  Oerman,  l.SSl. 

Prnnkiln  Institute  Library.  Philadelphia,  contains  10,204  volumes  of  records  of 
the  patent  offlces  of  various  countries. 

Chlcngo  Public  Library  has  a  strong  collection  on  patents.  Including  a  complete 
set  of  British  patents,  specifications,  and  drawings  from  161T  to  date ;  also 
American.  French.  Canadian,  and  German  patent  reports. 

The  Carnegie  Library,  of  Pittsburgh,  patent  collection  Includes  complete  sets  of 
United  States.  Brltieb,  and  German  patents,  and  fairly  full  oets  of  tbe 
patents  of  Canada,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  a  number  of  otber 
countries. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  SNGINBERINO. 

Tbe  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  Tork,  has  a  Itbnry  ot  24.1S0 

titles,  inclading  3,754  on  waterways,  3,136  on  water  supply,  aud  1,81S  on 

sanltaUon.    Of  its  6.868  titles  on  retlroads,  402  are  on  street  railroads  nod 

868  on  bridges.     See  its  Catalogue,  1900-2,  2  v. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  collections  on  hydraulic  eoglneering  were  listed 

In  Its  Bulletin.  11:S12SB,  56S-6iC;  Its  collections  on  bridges  and  vladncU 

in  Its  BMlletin,  9.S9S-3B9,  Augiut,  1905. 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  baa  tbe  Corthell  collection  on  river  and 

bortior  engineering,  nnmberlng  7.000  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
Boston  Public  Library  collections  on  roads  are  described  in  Its  Bultetin.  flo.  99, 

1895. 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library  collections  on  floods  and  flood  protection  are  listed 

In  Its  Flood  and  fiooi  protection.  1908.    iS  p.    Supptemt^l,  1911.     19  p. 

Its  collection  on  steam  turbines  Is  given  In  Its  Steam  turbine*.  I90t.    ft  f. 
St  Louis  Public  Library  contains  78S  voliuies  relating  to  building. 
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SAHtTAKT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BNaiNBBRINO. 

Tba  ntUborgh  Carnecle  Ubrar;  bae  publlsbed  tbe  following  catalogues  of  Its 
collectJoaa  on  tbis  aobject:  Bmoka  preoonUon,  1907,  18  p.  Refuse  and 
Oarbage  Dtapotal,  1909,  SO  p.    Sewage  Diapotal  and  Treatment,  1910,  96  p. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Tbe  American  In8tltnt«  of  Electrical  Bngloeera  library,  New  York,  contains 
13,HS0  books.  Tbe  UbraiT  acquired  In  1901,  as  tbe  gift  of  Dr.  Scbnyler  8. 
Wbeeler,  the  electrical  library  of  tbe  late  Latimer  Clark,  of  London,  con- 
taining 6.498  books  and  91  different  periodicals  and  pampUeta  bound  In 
1.378  TOlmnes;  R  Incnnabala,  S2  booki  of  tbe  16tb  centnry  and  44  of  tbe 
ITtli.  and  worka  dating  from  1700.  practically  complete,  Including  all 
BogllBb  books,  old  and  new,  and  mocb  of  the  foreign  lltferatnre,  espedaUy 
tbe  older  and  rarer.  The  Clark  Library  contains  practically  every  known 
publication  In  tbe  Bnglleb  language  prerious  to  1886  on  magnetlam,  elec- 
trldt;,  galTanlsm.  tbe  loadstone,  tbe  mariner's  compass,  etc.,  as  w^l  as  a 
aDlque  collection  of  pamphlets  relating  to  early  telegraphy,  wblcb  In  180T 
niuntwred  125  volumea  This  Is  probably  tbe  most  nearly  complete  elec- 
trlc«l  library  In  existence,  gee  Oatatogue  of  the  Wheeler  gift.  1909.  t 
cotttffle*. 

nie  New  York  Public  Ubrary  coIlectloDs  on  electrical  engineering  are  listed  In 
Its  smetin.  6:  it6-6t,  i81-S19,  7:  e-S9;  Its  collecttons  on  UlnmlnaUon,  In  Its 
BwIIetfw,  19:886-784. 

Jobn  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  acquired  In  1908  from  the  library  of  tbe  late 
Dr.  GustaT  Wledermann,  of  Letpctg,  a  collection  of  4,000  pamphlets  on 
electricity. 

United  States  Naval  Academy  Library,  Annapolis,  Ud.,  received  In  1899  a  col- 
lection of  1,231  books  relating  to  tbe  theory  of  electricity  from  Its  earliest 
mention  to  1890,  gathered  by  Park  Benjamin,  class  of  1867,  and  presented 
to  the  library  by  bim.  B.  M.  Thompson,  class  of  1868,  and  EL  J.  Berwlnd, 
clan  of  1S69,  as  a  memorial  of  those  clagfles. 

rranklln  Instltnte  Library,  Philadelphia,  contains  2,290  volumes  rdatlog  to 
electricity  and  694  voliunes  of  periodicals. 

Ptttsbnrgb  Carnegie  Library  has  1,000  volumes  on  electricity  and  electrical 
engineering,  Including  the  trade  literature  and  "  house  organs "  of  tbe 
leading  mannftLcturenL  It  has  printed  tbe  following  lists:  B3ectric  Driving 
In  Rolling  Mills  and  C\)nndrles.  1907.  11  p.  Electric  Heating  and  Cook- 
ing, 1910.    16  p. 

HININC  AND  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

MasaachnsetU  Instltnte  of  Technology,  Boston,  has  0,000  volumes  on  mining 
engineering  and  metallnrgy.  Including  87  periodicals  regularly  received. 

Pittsburgh  Carnegie  library  has  published  tbe  following  lists  on  tbls  subject: 
Uica.  1B08.  18  p.;  aoiUnm  Nitrate  Industry  of  ChUe,  1908.  It  p.  Metal 
Corrosion  and  Protection.     1909.     Si  p. 

CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  technology  department  of  the  Cample  Library  of  Pittsburgh  contains 
about  3.600  volumes  on  chemistry  and  3,000  on  chemical  technology ;  It  Is 
especially  strong  In  periodical  literature  In  English,  French,  and  German, 
having  alt  standard  sets  complete.  The  collections  are  catalogued  In 
Ctasti/ted  Cataioeue  of  the  Carnegie  Librarv  of  Pittsburgh,  first  terie*, 
IB9S-I90t.  pt.  4;  «cond  series,  190t-190S. 
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Tbe  library  of  tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  WaHtilDgton, 
D.  C,  tias  a  good  collection  of  material  on  cbemlcal  techDolog;.  eapedallf 
ngrlcultural  cbemlstr;  and  foods,  numberliis  abont  2.O0O  books  and 
pampbletB. 

Tbe  Librnry  of  CongreBa,  WeeblDgton,  D.  C,  has  published  a,  list  of  tU  book* 
on  the  iron  Industry,  1907.    25  p. 

FEBUENTATION  AND  BREWING. 

Tbe  llbrsry  of  tbe  Zjmotecbnie  InetUute.  Chlrago,  Ib  complete  ta  works  on 
chemical  technology  pertaining  to  tbe  food  and  drink  industry. 

Wabl-HenluB  Institute,  Chicago,  has  about  800  books,  bound  perlodlctils,  and 
pampbletB  on  fermentation  industries,  chleOy  on  brewing. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  hns  a  good  collection  on  manufacturing,  witb 
special  attention  to  Pittsburgh  Industrlee.  In  1907  tbe  technology  depart- 
ment began  the  ^siematlc  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  trade 
literature  of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Tbe  coUectlon  now  Includes 
about  3,000  trade  catalogues,  sets  of  balletlns.  etc.,  as  well  as  the  "house 
organs"  of  e  large  number  of  firms. 

The  Free  Public  Library,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  contoins  aboat  360  tKMks  on 
the  cotton  Industry.  This  Is  probably  tbe  best  collection  of  its  kind  In  tbe 
United  States.  See  A  LUt  of  Booki  and  Magaxine  Refermtcct  Bearing  on 
(Ac  Cotton  Industry,  Textile*,  and  Textile  Uanvfaetttre.  Veto  and  rev.  ed. 
.Vcic  Bedford.  1905.     HI  p. 

The  Librnry  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C,  has  published  a  list  of  its  books 
on  tbe  production  and  manufacture  of  sugar.    1910.    238  p. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Public  Library  is  coUectlaK  all  books  written  In  English 
on  shoes  and  leather.  The  collection  Is  described  Id  Its  Bulletin,  Jiovtm*- 
ber,  1908. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library  has  402  volumes  on  cookery  and  domestic 
science,  lucludlng  227  volumes  received  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Hunt  These 
are  mainly  publications  of  the  last  60  yeara.    See  Its  Bnlletln,  May,  1898. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

Tbe  United  States  War  D^Mrtment  library,  Washington,  D.  0.,  conUlna  the 
following  works  on  military  arts  and  science:  General  (exclnalve  of  periodi- 
cals), 1,387;  periodicals,  1.860;  armies,  organisation  and  distribution.  1.706; 
administration,  1,443;  maintenance  and  transportation,  460;  Infantry.  609; 
cavalry,  271;  artillery,  1,494;  military  engineering,  7S7;  total.  10,006  It 
also  bas  considerable  materia]  on  military  signaling,  numbering  about 
600  volumes  and  about  200  pamphlets. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  T.,  has  collectloDB  on  mili- 
tary science  numbering  5,3S7  volumes,  divided  as  follows;  Military  edn- 
catlon,  184;  art  of  war,  strategy,  etc.,  877;  InAntry,  486;  Britlah  army. 
241;  fortiflcations,  566;  history  of  volunteer  regiments  1861-1966.  416: 
general  orders.  War  Department.  1809-1906,  191;  military  history,  2376. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  set  of  British  army  lists  tbat  la  almost 
complete  from  1764  to  date.    Its  American  Army  list  lacks  bat  few  Isvucm. 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  received  In  1907  from  Dr.  Uortlma"  Frauk.  of 
Chicago,  a  collection  of  600  maps  of  tbe  latter  part  of  the  18th  centary. 
Including  many  maps  of  cities  with  special  reference  to  tbdr  fortlAcatliMi 
and  defense. 
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Dartmontli  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  possessee  tbe  military  englneerii^;  library 
of  SylTaHQB  Tbayer,  "  fatber  of  tlie  United  States  Military  Academy." 

Tbe  Providence  {R.  I.)  Attaenaeum  baa  aboat  SO  booka  and  pampbleta  on 
ballistic^,  the  gift  of  Col.  James  M.  IngiiUs. 

NAVAL  SCIENCE. 

United  atatea  Naval  Academy  iJlbrary,  Annapolla,  Md.,  cootalne  ationt  10.000 
Toliuues  on  naval  art  and  aclence.  divided  aa  follows :  Organization  and 
adnilnlatratioD,  800;  Bennianabip.  300;  ordnance  and  gunnery,  000;  navi- 
gation and  nantlcal  estroaomy.  1,600;  shipbuilding.  800;  serial  publlca- 
dona,  8,000;  naval  history,  1,500;  naval  biography,  600;  naval  and  marl- 
time  law,  100;  naval  tactics,  ISO;  nautical  dlctionarleH.  150. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  about  10,000  volumes  on  the  subject  of 
naval  history  listed  In  its  Bulletin,  8:S61-S95.  SZSSSl,  S6SS9S,  ^35-^65, 
S60-S75.  A  list  of  works  on  the  subjeot  of  naval  art  and  science,  navi- 
gation, etc..  was  printed  In  Its  Bulletin,  It:  t39-tSf.  t99-3.\5,  SS9-398,  iSO- 
i36.  Tbe  library  also  has  a  set  of  Brltlt*  navy  lists  that  lacks  only  nbout 
a  dosen  volnmes  to  make  It  complete  from  171G  to  date.  The  American 
Navy  list  also  lacks  but  few  issues. 

Ifassachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  baa  a  library  of  naval  archi- 
tecture contnlDing  1,500  volumes  end  pamphlets  on  naval  architecture, 
shipbuilding,  and  marine  engineering. 

The  Newben?  Library,  Chicago,  has  a  French  marine  collection  of  4,100  pieces, 
iDclDdlttg  manuscripts,  text,  drawings,  ma|)B.  and  plates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE. 

Tbe  library  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C.  has  over  56.000  volumes  In  bibli- 
ography and  library  science.  Including  about  35,000  volumes  on  blbll<%rapby 
In  general,  with  600  volumes  on  paleography,  and  1,500  Tolumea  on 
stenography. 

WRITINO  AND  PALEOGRAPHY. 

Tbe  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  unique  collection  relating  to  penmanship, 
presented  by  O.  H.  S.  Sbsttucb,  which  numbers  42S  volumes. 

The  library  of  Congress.  Wnshington.  D.  C.  has  500  volumes  on  paleography. 

Tbe  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  bas  made  it  a  point  to  collect  the  photo- 
graphic end  other  facsimile  reprints  of  medieval  manuscripts.  Its  collec- 
tion numbers  about  500  volumes. 

SHORTHAND. 

The  Library  of  Congresa,  Washington.  D.  C.  bas  a  collection  of  1,600  volumes 
on  steuography,  mainly  composed  of  books  published  In  the  United  States 
and  representing  tbe  modern  systems.     It  is  not  strong  In  early  material. 

The  Salem  (Maas.)  Public  Library  has  a  collection  on  ahorthand  cootatnimg 
000  volnmes,  including  the  shorthand  collection  of  224  volumes  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  Alexander  Paterson,  of  Bumeley.  England,  presented  In  1906 
by  Wllltam  B.  Qore.  The  Paterson  Collection  contains  moBt  of  the 
cUcdci  of  S^gUah  shorthand  In  first  or  early  editions,  many  of  which  are 
described  In  the  Phonetic  Journal.  Tbe  collection  includes  also  most  of 
tbe  Isaac  Pitman  publications,  among  ttaetD  a  complete  set  of  the  Phonetic 
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Journal.  Abont  260  volumes  oat  of  the  wbole  collection  rdate  to  the  Inm 
Pitman  tjeUtn.  The  remainder  1b  mainly  tHe  "  claaslcs  of  Engllab  abort- 
hand; "  that  is,  earl;  editions  of  the  leading  ejatems,  such  as  Briglit  Adby. 
Gume7,  Taylor,  et  a1.  Tbere  are  only  a  ftnv  of  each  author.  A  few  only 
are  publications  relating  to  the  syeteins  of  the  last  60  years. 

PRINTING. 

The  Typographic  Library  and  Museum.  Jersey  Gl^,  N.  J.,  has  a  collection  at 
about  4,000  volumes  relating  to  the  history  and  practice  of  typography, 
printing,  type  founding,  etc..  In  all  countries.  The  collection  Includes  biog- 
raphies of  printers,  examples  of  printing  of  all  periods,  and  a  collection  of 
prints  relating  to  the  same  subjects;  also  publications  of  printers,  aocletle& 
books  on  paper  making,  first  Issues  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  In 
all  States  of  the  Union,  curiosities  of  typography,  etc.  It  Includes  espe- 
cially the  most  nearly  complete  collection  of  type  founders'  specimen  books 
of  types  of  all  countries,  numbering  TOO  volumes.  The  collection  com- 
mences In  14S6.  Many  Items  are  apparently  unique.  Tbere  Is  also  the 
only  attempt  at  a  complete  American  collection,  commencing  In  17M.  Hie 
library  also  has  the  most  nearly  complete  coltectloD  extant  of  periodicals 
In  all  languages  relating  to  printing,  typefoanding,  engraving,  and  printers' 
and  publishers'  aasoclationa  This  class  of  literature  commenced  In  1834  In 
Germany ;  all  current  periodicals  of  this  class  are  on  flle. 

The  Typotbetn  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  a  special  library,  which  In  IBOS 
numbered  2.000  volumes  and  1,000  pamphlets,  on  printing  and  the  graphic 
arts.  Tbe  collection  Includes  that  portion  of  the  library  ol  David  Wolfe 
Bruce  devoted  to  mechanical  typography,  presented  In  1884,  which  con- 
tained specimen  books  of  all  early  type  founders  as  well  as  those  of  later 
dale ;  printers'  grammars  or  manunla  at  printing  In  various  tnnguages.  some 
very  rare.  The  library  also  has  books  of  authority  and  reference  useful 
to  the  proof  reader;  a  collection  of  specimen  books  for  different  type  foun- 
dries of  America.  England.  France,  and  Germany,  wlilch  Is  said  to  be  vae  of 
the  largest  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  In  addition.  It  has  many  titee  of 
printing  Joumala,  Including  nearly  complete  flies  of  the  okier  Journals,  gee 
Catalogue  o}  the  Bookt  in  the  Librarv  of  the  Typotkette  of  the  Oitv  of  Seto 
York,  With  a  Subject  Index.    Nete  York.    De  Vitme  Pre»i.    1896.    176  p. 

The  GroUer  Club,  New  York,  possesses  about  9,000  volumes  relating  to  blblieg- 
rapby,  typography,  and  the  allied  arts.  Including  1,200  books  which  serve 
as  examples  of  typography,  bookbinding,  etc.  Its  collection  of  microscopic 
books  Is  described  In  Us  annual  for  ISll,  p.  121-Cl,  its  collection  of  books 
on  bookbinding  in  Its  annual  for  1007,  p.  116-84. 

Tbe  Boston  Public  Library  baa  publit'hed  a  list  of  Its  collections  on  the  hlstotr 
and  art  of  printing.  See  Its  List  of  books  on  the  hUtory  and  art  of  primt- 
ing  and  »ome  related  aubjecta  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Button 
and  the  librariei  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Boston  Athenaum.  Botioo, 
1906.    li  p. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  has  2,712  volumes  and  pamphlets  ob  printing. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  has  about  1.200  volumes  on  library  sdence, 

history,  and  catalogues  of  libraries. 
The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  collected  over  400  bound  volomes  of 

library  reports,  monthly  bulletins,  catalogues,  etc,  and  over  3.000  pam- 
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minolB  TTnlTerslt;.  Drbsna,  prints  a  IA*t  of  Library  Report!  and  Si>U«f<M, 
191i.    it  p.    See  Its  BwUetin,  v.  0.  Ho.  i£. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

HSrrard  UnlTerslty,  Cambridge,  Masa..  has  glvai  particular  atteotlon  to  pro- 

cnrlng  eatalognee  of  Incunabnla  and  of  manuscripts  In  European  Ubrarlaa. 
Ya1«  Univeraftr.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  bas  a  collection  of  edltlone  of  the  Phtto- 

MNon  of  Blcbard  de  Borj. 
Connecticut  State  Ubrary,  Hartford,  coalatoB  tbe  Charles  T.  Wells  Collection, 

contslnlns  over  1,600  volnmea   relating  to  New  England   and  American 

bibliography. 
Tbe  Nercberrr  Library,  Cblcago,  baa  4,620  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  bibUogra- 

pby. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


JDepabthent  of  the  Intebiob, 
BuRXAn  OF  Education, 
Waahington,  Septernber  9,  1912. 

Sn:  Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  tbe  education  of  chil- 
dren is  the  establishment  of  Uieir  physical  health,  without  which  all 
learning  and  training  must  have  less  value  for  the  individual  and  for 
society  than  they  would  have  with  it.  Implicitly  in  the  act  creating 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  explicitly  in  recent  acts  of  Congress, 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  health  of  children,  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  these  investigations,  and  giving  such  information  as 
will  help  teachers  and  school  officers  in  solving  the  problems  of 
school  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  made  functions  of  the  bureau. 
The  three  papers  transmitted  herewith,  written  by  F.  B.  Dresslar, 
Ph.  D.,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  this  bureau; 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physical  education  in  Colum- 
bia University;  and  Charles  E,  North,  M.  D,,  of  New  York  City,  in 
A  very  effective  way  call  tlie  attention  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
parents  to  the  importance  of  the  health  of  children,  and  offer  many 
valuable  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  it.  I 
am  sure  they  can  not  fail  to  be  very  helpful  in  suggesti(His  and 
guidance.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  three  papers  be  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


I.  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  IN  THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION 
OF  SCHOOLS;  RESULTS  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  MAY  RIGHT- 
FULLY EXPECT.' 

F.  B.  Dbesblar, 
BpeetaUtl  in  Sehool  Byoiate  and  Banilatloit,  Bureau  of  Edueation. 

There  are  two  main  topics  in  the  subject  assigned  me,  viz,  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  institute  medical  inspection,  and  the 
results  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  such  inspection.  I  wish  to 
discuss  these  two  topics  briefiy  and  in  the  order  named. 

First.  What  right  has  the  State  to  undertake  medical  inspection! 

The  State's  vital  interest  is  always  the  interest  of  the  people;  not 
the  interest  of  the  individual  alone,  but  the  interest  of  the  individual 
\mag  and  working  in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  other  indi- 
riduals. 

Questions  of  health  and  vitality  are  questions  which  concern  the 
individual  at  every  point.  He  can  reach  neither  the  measure  of  his 
own  possible  success  nor  the  acme  of  usefulness  in  society  if  hindered 
by  disease  or  handicapped  by  a  defective  or  enfeebled  body.  The 
health  and  vigor  of  each  individual  included  in  a  social  group  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  all. 

The  children  must  go  to  school ;  the  laws  compel  the  parents  to 
send  them.  But  how  will  you  guard  the  child  who  comes  from  the 
clean  home  and  teach  the  child  from  the  careless  home  unless  the 
school  authorities  know  the  conditions?  Even  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  our  public  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benetit  to  the  chii- 
dran  and  society,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  make  these  schools  both  n 
worthy  and  safe  place  for  children  to  associate  with  each  other,  to 
learn  self-respect,  love  of  justice,  fair  play,  and  those  fimdamcntal 
liws  of  health  which  are  so  often  neglected. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  safeguard  its  own  interests  when 
localities,  within  its  borders  neglect  them.  The  health  of  a  com- 
munity is  not  of  local  interest  merely,  but  it  directly  and  indirectly 
■ffects  the  general  public  weal.    If  a  community  in  a  State  is  inclined 

'Piprr  t«ad  betocc  tbe  National  BdDcstlDa  AsBoclBtloD,  Clilcsgo,  Ul..  July  11.  1912, 
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to  pollute  a  stream  of  water  which  serves  other  communities,  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  prevait  the 
pollution.  If  a  community  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  neglects 
the  health  of  its  children  while  in  attendance  on  schools  to  which  they 
are  c<HupeUed  to  go,  the  State  has  not  only  the  right  but  is  in  dut; 
bound  to  protect  them  as  well  as  to  help  them.  We  have  long  since 
concluded  that  the  State  must,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  progress  and 
safety,  educate  all  the  children,  and  only  seven  States  are  now  without 
some  form  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  We  know  that 
physical  welfare  and  mental  ptogctea  are  inseparably  related.  Fur- 
thermore, we  know  that  the  public  test  of  the  value  of  any  education 
lies  in  the  added  ppwer  of  helpfulness  thus  created.  The  life's  work 
of  any  individual — and  I  apply  here  the  larger  meaning  to  "  life's 
work  " — is  measured  by  what  he  can  do  and  by  what  he  is  willing 
to  do.  I  see  no  real  meaning  in  all  our  educational  striving  save  as 
it  issues  in  better  and  larger  service  and  influence.  If  an  individual 
is  handicapped  through  physical  defect  or  disease,  he  is  thenhy 
limited  in  his  usefulness.  If  the  State  insists  cm  proper  mental 
development,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  insist  on  proper  physical  devel- 
opment Indeed,  an  illiterate  individual  may  be  a  less  serious 
menace  to  society  than  a  diseased  one  who  has  had  the  ordinary 
schooling.  If  the  State  has  the  right  to  demand  mental  fitneffi,  it 
has  an  equal  right  to  demand  physical  fitness.  If  it  has  the  ri^t  to 
prevent  the  contagion  of  ignorance,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  prevoit 
the  contegion  of  disease  and  bodily  neglect. 

If  medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  a  useful  means  fw 
conserving,  protecting,  and  developing  the  health  of  our  children, 
then  it  is  unqualifiedly  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  and 
develop  medical  inspection.  The  chief  asset  of  any  State  is  physical 
stamina,  guided  by  wholesome,  moral  ideals  and  broad-minded 
intellectual  power. 

Individual  liberty  is  a  fundamental  conception  in  our  Oovemment, 
but  individual  liberty  is  bound  up  with  opportunity.  That  indi- 
vidual liberty  which  would  limit  itself  is  a  spurious  kind  of  liberty. 
Any  individual  who  refuses  to  enlarge  his  field  of  freedom  by  limit- 
ing his  personal  opportunity  is  deliberately  denying  himself  the 
highest  type  of  freedom.  If,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  medical 
inspection  of  sdiool  children  has  aided  in  protecting  cluldren  and 
society  from  disease  and  the  baneful  results  of  defective  develop- 
ment, the  right  to  medical  inspection  is  clearly  established.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  that  form  of  socialistic  endeavor  which  helps  all  and 
harms  none. 

Granted,  now,  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  look  after  matters 
pertaining  to  the  health  of  school  children,  the  next  question  to  arise 
is  this:  Has  medical  inspection  as  now  organized  proved  useful! 
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In  order  to  determine  frith  some  degree  of  aasarance  whether  such 
fonns  of  medical  inspection  as  we  have  now  have  been  iisefol  in 
conserving  the  health  and  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
sdxoal  children  it  ia  necessary  to  set  forth  briefly  some  of  the  general 
reenlts  attained. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again,  both  in  this  country 
and  foreign  lauds,  tiiat  cardful  inspection  of  school  children  has 
helped  to  prevent  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases.  Many  cities 
have  gone  little  farther  in  medical  inspection  than  to  make  this  the 
chief  aim  of  the  work,  and  this  service  alone  has  been  wwth  more 
than  it  costs.  But  since  we  have  learned  that  even  well  children 
may  be  **  carriers "  of  disease  germs,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
institate  more  careful  ezaminaticms  even  of  well  children,  in  order 
to  remove  such  "  carriers  "  from  contact  with  other  children  more 
Boaceptible  to  disease.  For  example,  Dr.  Curtis  Bland,  in  a  recent 
report  on  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  the  town  of  Oreensburg,  Ind., 
says:  "  Out  of  a  total  of  872  cultures  taken  (from  grade  and  high* 
school  pupils,  Sept.  30-Oct.  6,  1911)  288,  or  33  per  cent,  came  back 
podtive.  *  •  •  All  parts  of  the  town  were  found  to  be  about 
equally  infested  with  carriers." 

Out  of  400  "  canieis  "  found  in  that  town  of  6,000  people  Mily 
4  developed  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Plainly,  under  such 
conditions,  the  only  way  to  break  up  an  epidemic  is  to  search  out 
the  "  carriers  "  among  the  well  people,  isolate  them,  and  treat  them. 
He  rightly  concludes  that  to  fight  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  the 
carriers  must  be  discovered  and  isolated.  To  this  it  might  be  added 
that,  if  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  is  to  be  prevented,  carriers  must 
be  found  before  they  endanger  others.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  adequate  medical  inspection. 

Medical  inspection  has  served  the  purpose  of  exposing  to  us  in 
a  glaring  way  the  fact  that. school  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
progressive  development  of  many  defects.  A  great  mass  of  evidence 
has  been  collected  showing  conclusively  that  school  cfmditions  and 
school  demands  tend  to  develop  myopia,  scoliosis,  anemia,  retarda- 
ticm  in  physical  growth  and  all  the  ills  in  its  train. 

It  is  tnie  that  statistics  can  be  found  that  will  prove  or  disprove 
almost  anything,  and  that  great  caution  is  needed  in  arriving  at 
sweeping  conclusions.  But  when  careful  statistics  and  common 
sense  tally,  as  they  do  in  these  particulars,  the  conclusions  expressed 
are  warranted.  Overcrowding,  bad  ventilation,  unhygienic  schod 
desks,  poor  lighting,  a  superabundance  of  writing  and  book  work, 
together  with  lack  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  out-of-door 
gsmes,  or  wholesome  physical  exercise,  have  furnished  unnatural 
conditions  for  normal  development,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
better  results  until  these  conditions  are  ameliorated. 
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Medical  inspection  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  hetber  atteudance 
and  fewer  interruptions  b;  reason  of  the  consequent  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  illness  amongst  the  children.  The  work  of  the  school 
nurse,  io  conjunction  with  the  health  officer,  has  done  much  to  correct 
defects,  interest  the  home  in  matters  of  sanitation,  and  greatly  add 
to  the  school  life  of  man;  children.  Schools  have  been  enabled  to 
continue  their  work  even  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  contagion, 
when,  through  careful  inspection,  carriers  have  been  detected  and 
isolated.  Often,  from  this  point  alone,  medical  inspection  has  saved 
more  than  it  cost. 

Best  of  all,  where  medical  inspection  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
wise  and  carefully  trained  men,  and  where  it  has  been  supervised 
and  handled  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  it  has  been  an  educa- 
tional agent  of  great  moment.  It  has  served  not  only  to  correct 
faulty  school  conditions  and  practices,  but  likewise  to  correct  un- 
hygienic and  unwholesome  home  conditions.  Especially  is  this  true 
where,  through  the  agency  of  school  nurses,  the  most  effective  fol- 
low-up work  has  been  don^.  It  has  helped  to  clean  up  the  htane, 
to  stimulate  parents  to  give  more  attention  to  the  food,  the  clothing, 
sleeping  rooms,  and  general  home  sanitation.  This  phase  of  the 
work  is  just  beginning,  but  its  future  development  will  be  a  power- 
ful agency  in  home  sanitation. 

There  has  been  a  marvelous  increase  in  the  last  five  years  in  the 
number  of  cities  undertaking  medical  inspection.  In  many  places 
enthusiasm  has  outrun  good  judgment,  or  at  least  the  work  bus  been 
undertaken  with  little  understanding  of  its  true  purposes,  and  doc- 
tors with  no  sort  of  adequate  training  have  been  selected  to  do  the 
work. 

Perhaps  no  title  has  bad  so  much  superstitious  power  over  the 
people  as  the  title  of  doctor. 

It  will  do  comparatively  little  good  to  examine  hastily  thousands 
of  children  and  tabulate  the  defects  in  impressive  columns,  unless 
intelligent  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  such  defects,  and  to  correct 
those  already  found.  And  here  lies  the  chief  weakness  of  the  work 
in  this  country.  The  findings  of  untrained  and  overzealous  in- 
spectors are  criticized  by  family  physicians  who  are  jealous  of  what 
they  consider  their  rights.  Opinions  clash,  and  professional  jealou^ 
always  runs  high,  especially  where  scant  knowledge  is  involved,  or 
where  financial  interests  are  at  stake.  Because  of  these  difficulties. 
Dr.  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts,  has  claimed  that  better  results  in  small 
towns  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  trained  nurses  alone,  than  have 
been  obtained  in  large  cities  where  doctors  of  medicine  have  been 
selected  to  examine  the  children. 

But  in  many  cities  there  is  developing  a  broad-minded  and  in* 
telligent  poli<7  regarding  the  purposes  of  medical  inspection. 
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By  the  courte^  of  Dr.  Glallivan,  the  diief  of  the  division  of  ddld 
hygiene  of  the  Bost<ni  Board  of  Health,  I  am  able  to  present  the 
fojldwing  from  a  report  of  the  wofk  for  Uie  6  months  ending  Feb- 
niaiy  1  of  the  present  year : 

Uedlcal  Inspection  of  ndiools  begtaiB  at  the  kindergarten  class  and  cods 
with  tbe  blgb  Kboola.  Of  equal  Importance  me  the  ttaree  objects  which  medi- 
cal InqtecUon  baa  In  view : 

1.  The  detection  of  commonlcable  diseases  and  the  ezcln^on  from  school 
of  ever;  pupil  so  afflicted. 

2.  Tbe  protection  of  every  pupil  In  the  schools  from  contagion  onrecognlced 
by  pa  rant  or  teacher. 

8.  Tbe  'detection  of  sacb  defects  which.  If  nntraatsd,  wotdd  reenlt  In 
penoanent  Injurr  to  the  pupil. 

For  the  work  of  school  inspection  in  Boston,  82  physicians  are 
employed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health.  These  physi- 
cians visit  both  tbe  public  and  parochial  schools  daily.  During  the 
five  months  muitioned,  in  additioi  to  general  inspecti<Hi,  phymcal 
examinations  were  made  of  82,224  of  the  123,091  children  then  in 
school.  Of  those  examined,  they  found  28,721  free  frtna  defect,  while 
53,503  were  found  defective,  many  in  more  than  one  way. 

The  school  ccnnmittee  employs  nurses  to  follow  oat  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  directions  of  Uie  school  inspedxHrs.  These  norsee  visit  the 
homes,  consult  with  parents  ccaiceming  the  treatment  the  childr^i 
should  have,  and  if  need  be,  accompany  tiiem  to  physicians,  hospitals, 
or  clinics. 

But'  the  work  of  the  division  of  hygiene  goes  mudi  farther : 

It  Is  concerned  with  tbe  (dirslcal  weUaie  of  every  child  In  Boston  from  the 
Ume  of  conception  up  to  the  age  of  16  years. 

The  work  of  the  division  is  classified  into  three  subdivisions  as 
follows: 

1,  Prenatal  and  post-natal  work. 

2.  Medical  inspection  of  schools. 

8.  Physical  examination  of  licensed  minors. 

1  have  no  time  to  go  into  further  details,  but  it  is  evident  that  here 
we  have  a  clearly  conceived  duty  regarding  the  healUi  of  the  com- 
mnnify,  far  wider  than  mere  medical  inspection.  Many  other  cities 
in  the  country  have,  in  no  micertain  terms,  recognized  the  same  duty 
to  the  children  as  well  as  to  the  general  welfare,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  begimiing  of  a  comprehensive  movemrat 
for  conserving  the  physical  stamina  and  preserving  the  health  of  oar 
people.  But  we  have*  scarcely' begun.  As  usual  with  all  beginnings 
for  bett^  things,  we  are  now  chiefly  engaged  in  locking  barn  doors 
after  the  htxses  have  been  stolen. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  main  topic,  What  results  may  the  pub- 
lic rightfully  expect  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children  I 
00002—12 2 
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The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  medical  inqmction  largdj 
what  it  intelligentl;  demands  of  it,  and  according  to  the  sort  of  sup- 
port it  givee  to  it.  If  the  public  does  not  know  what  medical  inspec- 
tion involves  in  the  way  of  skill,  organization,  and  support,  it  is 
likely  to  get  correepmidiDg  haphazard  results.  Some  cities  are  getting 
excellent  results;  some  are  accomplishing  comparatively  little,  simply 
because  some  insist  on  real  inspection  and  examinations  by  qualified 
inspectors,  while  others  leave  tilings  to  chance,  and  the  right  chance 
carely  comes. 

Before  the  public  can  rightfully  expect  the  best  results,  it  must 
insist  that  those  who  go  into  the  schools  to  look  after  the  health  and 
normal  development  of  children  must  be  appointed  to  do  this  by 
xeason  of  special  fitness.  G^ierally  speaking,  this  has  not  been  the 
prevailing  practice  in  America,  and  of  course  medical  inspection  has 
Bot  done  its  full  service  under  such  conditions.  Professional  jealousy 
»nd  personal  politics  have  played  conspicuous  parts  in  appointmeaits. 

We  are  in  need  of  more  health  inspectors,  those  knowing  more 
about  education,  more  about  the  normal  growth  and  development  of 
children,  and  especially  more  about  physical  education  and  general 
hygiene.  Our  best  medical  schools  should  offer  courses  preparatory 
to  this  work.  We  need  more  doctors  of  public  health  than  mere 
doctors  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  before  we  can  get  them,  the  public 
Inust  be  educated  to  ask  for  them  and  to  pay  for  their  services  when 
secured. 

The  term  "  medical  inspection  "  is  an  unfortunate  one  for  designat- 
ing what  should  be  the  chief  work  of  the  health  officer  for  schools. 
School  children  would  need  little  medicine  and  less  medical  advice 
if  we  had  more  sanitarians  and  doctors  of  public  health  to  teach  them 
and  their  parents  how  to  be  clean  and  how  to  care  for  their  health  in 
•very  way. 

Our  system  of  paying  doctors  to  do  something  for  us  when  we  giet 
nek  ought  to  be  largely  discarded  for  tiie  Chinese  system  of  paying 
them  to  keep  us  from  getting  sick.  Our  medical  inspectors  are  now 
largely  on  the  hunt  for  defects,  and  they  sometimes  get  so  enamored 
with  beautiful  cases  of  diseases  that  they  can  not  pas^onatdy  love  a 
case  of  perfect  health  and  perfect  development  The  normal  with 
many  of  them  is  the  abnormal.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  variations  in  reports  from  medical  in- 
spectors in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  same  cities  and 
xegarding  the  same  children. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  it  was  found  tiut  two  ihspectors 
examining  comparable  children  in  the  same  school  reported  results 
differing  by  100  per  cenL  It  was  also  found  that  some  inspectors 
found  few  instances  of  many  defects,  while  others  found  many 
instances  of  practically  every  defect  listed. 
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It  has  become  clearly  evident  to  those  who  are  critically  examining 
the  results  of  medical  inspection  that  men  and  women  who  undertake 
to  supervise  the  health  department  of  schools  must  have  special  train- 
ing for  this  work.  Neither  the  narrow  specialist  nor  the  general 
practitioner  is  necessarily  competent  to  do  this  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  most  significant,  ultimate  good  of  medical  inspection,  I  believe, 
wilt  arise  from  the  increased  knowledge  by  the  people  as  a  whole 
concerning  the  personal  care  of  health.  Great  nimibers  of  our  peopli; 
are  yet  in  gross  ignorance  and  superstition  concerning  matters  of 
health  and  disease.  Obituaries  are  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  all 
parts  of  our  country,  reading  much  as  follows:  "It  has  pleased  an 
all-wise  and  divine  Providence  to  take  from  onr  midst  a  youth  of 
great  promise,"  etc  By  reading  a  little  further  you  will  see  that 
that  divine  Providence  was  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  a  disease  induced 
by  filth.  Such  obituaries  are  not  only  criminally  false,  they  are  un- 
godly, impious,  and  wicked.  They  should  state  that  by  reason  of 
carelessness,  ignorance,  and  filth  a  promising  life  has  been  sacrificed, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  an  all-wise  Deity. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who  will  not  see  that 
vaccination  does  and  will  prevent  smallpox.  They  are  willing  to  set 
all  sorts  of  personal  theories  and  motives  against  the  facts.  They 
do  not  really  know  the  difference  between  proof  and  belief.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  intelligent  p>eople  who  have  no  useful  concep- 
tion of  the  relaticm  of  bacteria  to  diseases.  Th^  are  ready,  indeed, 
to  assert  vigorously  that  all  this  talk  about  germs  is  just  a  fad.  It 
does  no  good  simply  to  decry  these  conditions.  The  people  roust  be 
educated  more  systematically,  persistently,  and  purposefully  in  sani- 
tary matters. 

Our  chief  duty  lies  in  removing  the  causes  which  contribute  to 
physical  unsoundness  and  disease.  As  long  as  we  herd  our  children 
in  schocJs  where  they  must  breathe  impure  air,  bend  over  insanitary 
school  desks,  work  at  books  when  they  need  physical  exercise,  just  so 
long  shall  we  be  paying  for  our  own  errors.  Medical  inspection  will 
not  and  can  not  save  tiie  children  of  our  great  cities  from  degenera- 
tion and  disease,  unless  through  this  agency  we  are  led  to  see  more 
dearly  the  results  of  unhygienic  living. 

If  medical  inspection  can  make  clear  our  defects  and  at  the  same  . 
time  teach  the  people  the  absolute  requisites  for  wholeatone  living, 
then  a  new  education  will  actually  begin. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  chief  objects  of  so-called  medical 
inspection  must  include  the  following  points : 

1.  It  ought  to  serve  as  an  efficient  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  particularly  those  to  which  school  children 
are  peculiarly  susceptible.    This  will  necessitate  a  careful  examina- 
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tion  of  all  diildren,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  terms, 
in  order  both  to  exclude  childr^i  who  are  suffering  from  contagious 
or  parasitic  diseases  and  those  "  carriers  "  who  are  a  menace  to  others, 
even  though  they  themselves  show  no  decided  effects  of  the  diseases 
they  are  capable  of  disseminating. 

2.  Medical  inspection  ou^t  to  emphasize  in  a  decided  way  the 
especial  significanoe  of  hygienic  conditions  in  schools.  It  seems 
more  than  fooli^  to  shut  up  our  well  children  in  unventilated  and 
improperly  lighted  schoolrooms,  furnish  them  no  playgrounds, 
compel  them  to  Uve  a  life  not  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  physical 
development,  and  then  when  they  become  anemic,  nearsighted,  and 
defective  make  a  great  stir  about  special  classes  for  defectives  and 
spend  in  building  special  schools  money  better  spent  in  keeping  chil- 
dren well.  We  must  learn  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  furnish 
conditions  which  promote  the  health  and  development  of  well  chil- 
dren than  it  is  to  make  special  efforts  to  care  for  those  who  are  sick 
or  defective,  especially  where  these  defects  have  been  lai^ly  induced 
through  n^lect. 

3.  Health  officers  must  know  more  about  education,  more  about 
the  hygiene  of  teaching,  more  about  the  normal  demands  of  child 
life;  they  must  possess  more  ability  to  work  with  teachers  and  the 
people  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  A  large  majority 
of  physicians,  those  who  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  work  of 
supervising  the  health  interests  centered  in  our  public  schools,  are 
wholly  unfit  for  the  place  because  they  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  modem  education,  and  they  are  ignorant  of 
their  own  ignorance.  The  best  results  can  not  obtain  under  such 
conditions. 

4.  We  need  health  officers  whose  chief  delight  is  in  finding  and 
developing  beautiful  cases  of  physical  perfection  rather  than  in  find- 
ing some  obscure  and  rare  disease. 

We  need  doctors  of  health,  who  will  he  more  delighted  in  exhibit- 
ing a  large  list  of  healthy,  well-developed  children  than  a  long  list 
of  those  who  are  physically  defective  and  diseased;  To  be  sure  they 
must  be  able  to  see  defects  and  diagnose  correctly,  but  their  chief 
emphasis  should  be  in  preventive  measures.  Schoolmen  are  pretty 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  mere  finding  of  defects;  they  need  mcoe 
.  help  in  preventing  them. 

We  need  a  combination  of  the  Athenian  worship  of  physical  per- 
fection, the  enthusiasm  and  skill  of  the  modem  bacteriologist,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher  whose  face  is  turned  toward  better  things. 
We  need  health  officers  whose  philosophy  is  based  on  the  gospel  of 
physical  vigor,  on  the  sanctity  of  personal  purity  and  the  godliness 
of  clean  living. 
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II.    HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION.' 

Thouas  D.  Woon,  M.  D., 
Pra/Mfor  of  Phjitioaf  BdaealUm,  CoIihhUd  Vnivertiiy. 

The  most  important  of  all  our  national  resources  is  the  health  of 
the  people.  The  most  valuable  asset  in  this  capital  of  national 
vitality  is  the  health  of  the  children. 

Public  education  is  the  logical,  the  strategic,  and  the  responsible 
agency  of  the  Nation,  of  each  State,  and  each  community  for  the  ctai- 
serration  and  enhancement  of  the  health  of  the  children. 

To  become  an  effective  instrument  for  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  child  health,  it  is  essential  that  the  school  should  not  only  be  a 
sanitary  and  healthful  place  for  children,  but  that  various  agencies 
in  public  education  should  be  so  organized  that  each  pupil  may  be 
given  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  escape  disease,  and  far  more 

>  Paper  read  at  tb«  Natlmal  Omnctl  of  Education,  St  Lonls,  1(«.,  Fabmary  86,  1918. 
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to  attain  in  each  individual  the  reasonable  best  in  growth,  in  develop- 
ment of  biologic,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  econcnnic  power. 

What  may  the  child  be  allowed  to  accept  in  exchange  for  any  actual 
or  vital  part  of  his  health  1  How  shall  public  education  account  for 
its  stewardship  if  through  ignorance,  neglect,  or  unwisdom  any  child 
fails  of  any  essential  health  value  directly  or  indirectly  necessary  to 
insure  the  future  well-being  which  the  school  might  have  secured  for 
the  individual! 

It  can  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  school  children  are  healthy. 
The  majority  of  them  are  not  as  healthy  as  they  should  or  may  be. 

There  are  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  to-day  approximately 
20,000,000  pupils.    Extensive  observation  of  child  health  for  20  years 
and  careful  study  of  statistics  and  estimation  of  all  conditions  lead 
to  the  following  conclusions : 
From  300,000  to  400,000  (1^  to  2  per  cent)  of  these  pupils  have  organic 

heart  disease. 
Probably  1,000,000  at  least  (5  per  cent)  have  now,  or  have  had,  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  lungs. 
About  1,000,000  (5  per  cent)  have  spinal  curvature,  Sat-foot,  or  some 
other  moderate  deformity  serious  enough  to  interfere  to  some  degree 
with  health. 
Over  1,000,000  (5  per  cent)  have  defective  hearing. 
'About  5,000,000  (25  per  cent)  have  defective  vision. 
About  5,000,000  (25  per  cent)  are  suffering  from  malnutrition,  in 
many  cases  due  in  part  at  least  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  defects 
enumerated. 
Over  6,000,000  (30  per  cent)  have  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  or  en- 
larged cervical  glands  which  need  attention. 
Over  10,000,000  (50  per  cent,  in  some  schools  as  high  as  98  per  cent) 
have  defective  teeth,  which  are  potentially,  if  not  actually,  detri- 
mental to  health. 
Several  millions  of  the  children  possess  each  two  or  more  of  the  handi- 
capping defects. 
About  15,000,000  (75  per  cent)  of  the  school  children  in  this  country 
need  attention  to-day  for  physical  defects  which  are  partially  oc 
completely  remediable. 

Pupils  need,  and  are  unconsciously  calling  for,  adequate  care. 
Parents  are  demanding  with  rapidly  increasing  conviction  and 
emphasis  the  service  which  public  education  can  alone  or  most  ad- 
vantageously give  in  relation  to  child  health.  Teachers  are  con- 
sciously inadequate  to  this  task  of  health  care,  but  they  are  awakening 
to  their  responsibility  in  relation  to  it. 

Physicians  are,  as  a  rule,  too  much  occupied  with  the  study  ani 
treatment  of  disease;  they  have  too  little  time  for  and  too  little  in- 
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dinatimi  toward  the  field  of  preventive  medicine,  toward  the  field  of 
child  hygiene. 

While  the  human  creature  has,  in  part,  a  different  destiny  and 
higher  capacities  from  those  of  other  animals  and  all  other  living 
things,  many  conditions  of  his  life  are  precisely  or  closely  like  those 
of  the  lower  and  higher  forms  of  animate  beings.  Yet  the  humnn 
plant,  the  human  flower,  and  fruit  receive  less  adequate  care,  rela- 
tiveiy,  of  the  fundamental,  biological,  life  and  health  conditions 
than  any  other  life  species  of  particular  value  to  mankind.  Of  the 
values  and  attainments  dependent  upon  physical  and  health  care,  tho 
human  being  realizes  less,  relatively,  than  any  other  oi^nic  species 
cultivated  by  man. 

Quite  apart  from  the  benefits  of  eugenics  we  have  little  idea  as  yet 
of  (he  possibilities  of  humanity  conditioned  upon  a  rational,  com- 
plete, and  cmatructive  hygiene. 

If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  accurately  the  gain  to  the  race  and 
to  the  Nation  in  one  generation  by  practicable  care  of  child  health, 
in  preventable  mortality  and  morbidity,  in  escape  from  helplessness 
and  hopelessness,  ju  improvement  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
worth,  of  economic  and  industrial  efficiency,  of  social  and  civic  powevj 
of  human  satisfaction  and  happiness,  the  country  would  be  startled 
by  one  of  the  most  stupendous  facts  in  human  history  and  energized 
into  a  telling  educational  reform.  In  fact,  it  seems  altogether 
probable  that  we  are  to-day  in  the  beginning  of  this  constructive 
health  epoch. 

The  country  is  coming  rapidly  to  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  broader  humanistic  responsibility  of  education.  Spasmodic, 
nobly  intentioned  efforts  are  being  made  all  over  this  country  to  im- 
prove the  foundations  of  education,  to  correct  physical  weakness  in 
child  life. 

We  have  a  variety  of  laws  in  a  number  of  States  providing  for 
elements  of  supervision  and  care  of  child  health.  Some  of  these  laws 
are  permissive.  Some  are  mandatory.  Some  are  aimed  largely  at  the 
correction  of  disease  and  defects.  One  or  two  are  wisely  and  progres- 
sively constructive  in  plan,  providing  for  a  care  of  child  health  and 
development  which  will,  if  realized,  do  much  to  make  human  educa- 
tion a  genuinely  successful  process. 

In  about  one  hundred  cities  in  our  country  there  are  about  one 
hundred  types  of  organization  for  medical  inspection  and  health 
care  of  school  children.  None  of  the  city  systems  which  has  been 
described  in  print  seems  wholly  satisfactory  as  a  model,  although  a 
few  localities,  both  urban  and  rural,  are  making  efforts  in  the  field 
of  educational  hygiene  which  may  well  serve  as  instructive  examples. 

The  Wiesbaden  system  of  medical  inspection  in  Germany  stands 
out  as  a  pioneer  model  which  perhaps  is  still  unsurpassed  in  the 
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admirable  compositimi  of  elements  and  in  the  remarkable  spirit  which 
has  made  that  city  organization  so  worthily  influential  as  an  example 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  including  pur  own. 
Noteworthy  features  in  the  Wiesbaden  system  are : 

1.  The  means  for  securing  the  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  parents 
and  teachers. 

2.  The  completeness  of  the  examinati(Hi  of  each  pupil. 

3.  The  frequency  and  regularity  of  the  examination,  coming  at 
vital  stages  of  the  child's  school  life. 

4.  The  filing  of  the  health  report,  a  school  record,  used  for  refer- 
ence in  comiection  with  the  school  work  of  the  child. 

5.  The  scientific  and  educational  interest  of  the  doctors,  which 
insures  thorough  examinations  and  wins  cooperation  of  teacher  and 
parent 

6.  The  popular  nature  of  the  movement,  which  has  developed 
among  the  people  and  has  not  been  imposed  by  a  central  government. 

7.  The  movement  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system  and  is 
treated  primarily  as  an  educational  problem. 

Some  of  the  practical,  direct,  and  indirect  results  of  the  Wiesbaden 
system  may  be  stated  thus : 

1.  Children  of  subnormal  type  are  profitably  delayed  in  entering 
school. 

2.  Individual  children  are  made  happier  and  more  efficient. 

3.  Teachers  are  relieved  by  special  individual  adjustment  of  the 
weaker  children. 

To  the  movement  can  be  traced: 

(a)  The  formation  of  special  classes  for  defectives  requiring  modi- 
fied treatment. 

(b)  Installation  of  school  baths. 

(c)  Provision  of  free  meala  for  school  children. 

(d)  Establishment  of  free  clinics  and  dispensaries  for  treatment 
of  child  ailments. 

(e)  Organization  of  outdoor  schools  for  weaker  children. 

The  system  is  defended  on  economic  grounds  as  an  effective  means 
of  preserving  and  improving  social  and  national  efficient^.  The 
spirit  in  whidi  the  personal  supervision  of  the  child's  health  in  school 
should  be  conducted  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  statement, 
written  in  characterization  of  the  Wiesbaden  organization: 

The  new  education  la  Indeed  more  personal,  but  it  Is  more  reverent  and  gentle 
tbno  the  old.  Rudeness  will  wreck  all.  The  human  body  Is  not  vile.  It  1« 
the  Instrument  of  InBtrnmente.  The  first  condition  of  snccess  Is  not  that  tlie 
doctor  baa  degrees;  It  Is  tbat  be  should  not  offend  one  of  these  little  oDes.  Tbe 
behavior  of  children— that  Is  not  a  thing  to  judge  In  the  first  place.  To  Judge 
Is  eaay,  It  has  been  done  for  ages;  to  understand  Is  tbe  new  taA  began  Ttrj 
late.    Haaty  Judgment  precludes  the  possibility  of  complete  understanding. 
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To  clanUy  Bccordlng  to  health  Is  comparatively  easy;  It  may  be  done  by  tbe 
three-ord  system.  To  claBsIfy  ability  and  wealtaesa  Is  not  bo  easy-  Bach 
cblld  presents  bla  own  problems. 

There  is  a  lack  to-day  of  clearly  established  principles  and  ideals 
relating  to  the  health  responsibility  and  health  problems  of  education. 
There  is  a  lack  of  reasonable  uniformity  of  standards  with  reference 
to  scope  of  work  to  be  done,  with  reference  to  relative  importance  of 
different  aspects  of  the  health  field,  with  reference  to  division  of  prac- 
tical service  in  the  health  field  between  teachers,  principals,  school 
nurses,  school  doctors,  teachers  of  hygiene  and  physical  education, 
and  other  special  teachers  and  school  officers.  There  is  a  lack  of  de- 
sirable uniformity  of  standards  regarding  localization  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority  for  health  supervision  of  school  children,  of 
forms  of  cooperation  of  educational  and  health  boards,  of  details  of 
cooperaticu  between  school  and  social  or  philanthr<^ic  organizations. 
There  is  a  lack  of  clear. definition  and  realization  of  possible  coopera- 
tion between  school  and  home  affecting  the  health  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  child.  This  last  is  most  important,  inasmuch  as  this 
educational  supervision  of  child  health,  if  properly  carried  out,  proves 
to  be  a  natural  and  effective  bond  bcftVeen  home  and  school,  providing 
a  basis  for  vital  elements  of  sympathetic  cooperative  effort,  affecting 
Ds  well  the  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  child.  There  is  a 
lack  in  this  country  of  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  a  national 
pronouncement  on  this  subject  which  shall  give  assistance  somewhat 
commensurate  with  certain  very  effective  provisions  of  the  English 
Education  Act,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1907.  Concerning  this  the 
following  is  said : 

Tbls  new  legislation  aims  ■  *  *  at  tbe  idiysicat  Improrement  and,  as  a 
natural  corrollary,  tbe  mental  and  moral  Improvement  of  coming  generations. 
It  la  foanded  on  a  recognition  of  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  the 
physical  and  mmtal  conditions  of  the  children  and  the  whole  process  of  educa- 
tion. It  recognizes  the  Importance  of  a  satisfactory  environment,  physical  and 
edocntlonal,  and,  by  bringing  Into  grester  prominence  the  ettect  of  evironment 
opon  the  personality  of  tbe  iudlvldnal  child,  seeks  to  secnre  ultimately  for  every 
child,  normal  or  defective,  conditions  ot  life  compatible  with  that  full  and 
efte^ve  development  of  Its  organic  functions.  Us  special  senses,  and  its  mental 
powers  wblcb  constitute  a  true  educallon. 

This  memorandum  also  states  that  the  work  of  medical  inspection 
can  not  be  properly  accomplished  unless— 

tbe  teadier,  tbe  school  nurse  (wbere  eucb  exists),  and  the  parents  or  guardians 
ot  tbe  child  cooperate  heartily  with  the  school  medical  officer. 

What  may  the  National  Education  Association  do  through  tho 
National  Council  of  Education  to  further  the  interests  of  this  health 
cause  t 

It  seems  desirable  that,  after  careful  study  of  the  field,  cogent  rec- 
ommendations should  be  formulated  which  may  fomish  definite 
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guidance  to  States,  cities,  and  rural  districts  concerning  the  best 
practical  measures,  methods,  and  forms  of  organization  for  the 
acc«nplishment  of  work  under  all  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
health  field. 

We  need  new  types  of  educators,  physicians,  nurses,  and  parents 
with  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  training  to  provide  the 
requisite  care  and  supervision  of  childhood  with  full  regard  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  health  in  relation  to  the  even  more 
important  faculties  and  values  to  be  developed  in  the  lives  of  the 
young. 

Fathers  and  mothers  need  to  become  wise  in  knowledge  of  child 
nature  and  more  skilled  in  the  art  of  parent  craft,  which  may  help 
the  child  to  realize  the  best  of  his  possibilities  on  a  sound  and  culti- 
vated biologic  basis. 

Superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  must  see  clearly  through 
and  around  this  health  field,  if  they  are  to  have  true  estimation  of 
relative  values  and  are  to  be  able  to  meet  their  varied  obligations  in 
relation  to  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  to  board  of  edu- 
cation and  other  official  bodies  which  determine  the  sanction  and 
financial  support  which  are  necessary  for  the  practical  conduct  of  the 
work. 

Physicians  require  for  this  field  of  educational  hygiene  not  only 
medical  training  and  skill,  but  an  understanding  of  educational 
principles  and  methods.  The  school  doctor  needs  keen  insight  and 
sound  judgment  to  enable  him  to  thoroughly  understand  the  child 
and  to  help  in  making  the  school  a  healthful  place,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  help  in  adjusting  the  individual  to  the  educational  process. 

There  is  need  of  more  convincing  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
various  measures  and  methods  employed  for  the  promotion  of  child 
health,  so  that  suflicient  money  may  be  appropriated  by  those  who 
control  the  public  funds. 

Educational  hygiene  includes  much  more  than  health  examinations 
for  contagious  disease  and  chronic  physical  defects,  although  such 
examinations  make  the  basis  for  all  effective  care  and  adjustment. 

Other  factors  of  essential  importance  in  the  health  field  are  the 
following : 

(a)  Maintenance  of  sanitary,  healthful  school  environment  with 
clean  schoolhouses ;  abundant  light,  good  air,  etc. 

{h)  Hygienic  instruction  and  school  management,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  nervous  and  mental 
health  of  pupils. 

(c)  Effective  teaching  of  health  and  hygiene  to  all  pupils. 

(d)  Rational  supervision  and  direction  of  play,  games,  athletics, 
and  all  healthful  and  satisfying  forms  of  physical  education. 
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Special  lieatares  in  the  schools,  or  closely  related  to  the  schools, 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  health  include  the  following:  (a) 
Homes  of  the  pupils;  (&)  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums;  (c)  dental 
dinics  and  other  medical  clinics  for  children;  (d)  classes  for  de- 
fectives and  cripples;  (e)  open-air  schools. 

Improvement  in  school  hygiene  involTes  prominently  these  factors: 

1.  Secognition  of  the  extraordinary  value  of  work  of  sdioot  nurses 
and  the  employment  of  nurses  in  the  schools. 

2.  More  comprehensive  and  thorough  training  in  school  hygiene  in 
all  normal  schools  and  other  institutions  for  professional  education 
of  teadiers. 

3.  Better  technical  training  for  school  physicians,  school  nurses, 
teadters  of  hygiene  and  physical  education,  and  other  special  officers 
in  this  field. 

4.  Requirement  that  teachers  in  general  shall  possess  knowledge 
and  skill  in  various  phases  of  school  hygiene  and  certification  of 
health  specialists  of  different  ^pes. 


III.  SANITATION  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES.' 

Cbablw  B.  Noktb,  U.  D., 
oj  Stie  Yorh.  S.  7. 

The  work  of  tanitation. — The  work  of  aanitation  is  to  prevent  the 
transference  of  infection  from  one  individual  to  another  individual. 
There  is  much  mystery  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "  infection  " ;  the  words  "  bacteria  "  and  "  germs  "  have 
come  into  popular  use,  but  convey  only  vague  ideas  to  many  of  as. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  living  things  about  us  can  be  di- 
vided into  the  plant  kingdom  and  the  animal  kingdom.  Scientists 
have  decided  that  bacteria  belong  to  the  plant  kingdom. 

As  one  walks  out  into  the  Jelds  and  views  the  trees,  flowers,  and 
the  grass,  these  things  do  not  arouse  any  alarm.  The  vegetables  in 
the  garden  and  the  flowers  growing  in  the  ground  are  looked  upon  as 
entirely  harmless,  and  many  of  them  as  most  useful  to  mankind.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  here  and  there  a  very  few  may  be  poisonous. 
The  poison  ivy,  a  few  mushrooms,  one  species  of  sumac,  and  possibly 
a  very  few  other  plants  are  known  to  be  poisonous,  but  these  poison- 
ous plants  are  very  few  and  very  rare.  It  is  remarkable  also  what  a 
great  difference  there  is  in  the  size  of  plants.  From  the  giant  trees 
ihe  descent  is  by  degrees  to  the  mosses  and  to  the  molds,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  tiny  plants.  The  microscope  reveals  a  new  plant 
world.    The  mosses  and  molds  immediately  become  giants,   and 
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through  tiie  microscope  we  see  niunaroiis  Bnallcr  plaats.  The 
smallest  of  all  are  the  bacteria.  Some  of  these  are  bo  tiny  tbat 
through  the  most  powerful  microscope  they  appesr  only  as  a  minute 
8ped£  or  dot  There  are  hundreds  and  perhaps  tbotusn^  of  varie- 
ties of  these  tiny  microscopic  plants  called  bacteria.  Among  thegn, 
just  as  among  the  large  plants  of  which  we  have  8p<Aen,  tlieare  ore 
very  few  which  are  pcusonous.  Thus  taberculosiB  and  ^plund  and 
diphtheria  are  each  caused  by  a  Email  poisonous  pdant  The  otiier 
diseases  called  infections  are  caused  by  other  Tarieties  of  these  small 
poisonous  plants,  but  the  great  majority  of  bacteria  are  entirely 
harmless  and  some  of  them,  in  fact,  seem  quite  useful  and  neceasaiy 
to  the  welfare  of  human  beings. 

The  giant  trees  are  historically  among  the  youngest  of  plants. 
The  most  ancient  of  all  plants  the  scientists  tell  us  are  the  bacteria. 
They  are  the  ancestors  of  all  other  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  ihe  nu- 
merous plants  and  trees  which  we  now  see  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  ancient  bacteria.  When  plants  alone  were  living  on  earth,  before 
"animals  were  created,  there  was  no  tuberculosis  or  typhoid  or  diph- 
theria, but  after  animals  and  men  appeared  some  of  the  tiny  plants 
accidentally  took  up  their  reddence  in  the  noses  and  throats  and  in- 
testines of  men.  It  was  a  startling  event  when  these  plants  learned 
how  to  live  and  grow  inside  of  animals,  for  when  they  did  so  infec- 
tious diseases  began. 

At  present  there  are  many  men,  w(xnen,  and  children  in  whom 
these  plants  have  taken  up  their  residence.  In  fact,  having  once 
learned  how  to  grow  in  animals  many  of  them  have  entirely  lost 
their  power  of  growing  anywhere  else,  and  can  not  live  at  all  without 
the  warmth  and  nourishment  which  they  receive  in  living  persons. 

Tuberculosis  is  caused  by  the  tubercle  bacillus— a  tiny  plant  which 
centuries  ago  took  up  its  residence  in  human  beings  and  animals,  and 
it  has  become  acclimated  so  that  now  it  can  be  grown  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  outside  of  the  body,  and  only  when  the  body  condi- 
tions have  been  imitated  in  the  laboratory.  Out  of  doors  this  tiny 
plant  will  not  grow  at  all,  but  soon  dies.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus,  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  of  the  other  kinds 
of  bacteria  causing  infectious  diseases.  -  They  will  live  when  in  men 
end  animals,  and  under  special  laboratory  conditions,  but  soon  die 
when  exposed  to  out-of-door  conditions. 

The  existence  of  these  plants  is  continued  from  generation  to 
generation  only  because  certain  men  and  animals  in  whom  they  live 
pass  them  on  to  other  men  and  other  animals  by  a  transference  which 
may  be  direct  or  indirect  Thus  we  have  with  us  people  who  are 
carriers  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  people  who  are  carriers  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  and  people  who  are  carriers  of  diphtheria  bacillus, 
both  children  and  adults,  and  these  persons,  throng  ignorance  and 
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carelessness,  transfer  the  bacteria  which  they  are  carrying  to  others 
who  have  been  free  from  them,  and  in  this  way  the  infectious  diseases 
ire  continued  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  practicing  sanitaritm  has  numerous  illustrations  of  this  fact. 
In  one  of  my  own  recent  investigations  I  was  called  to  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  summer  colony  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  New 
York  City.  During  two  months  27  cases  of  typhoid  fever  had  broken 
out  in  the  camp.  The  cause  was  mysterious.  All  ordinary  sources 
of  the  disease  were  investigated  without  result.  It  was  only  after 
6  weeks  of  study  that  the  discovery  was  made  that  one  of  the  guides 
employed  at  the  camp  was  the  carrier  of  typhoid  bacteria.  This  man 
was  over  70  years  of  age  and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  typhoid  fever,  yet  his  system  was 
so  badly  infected  with  these  plants  that  he  was  discharging  them 
in  enormous  numbers  every  day.  He  was  the  undoubted  cause  of 
not  only  27  cases  and  3  deaths  which  had  occurred  in  the  last  out- 
break, but  of  8  cases  which  had  occurred  at  the  same  camp  in  pre- 
vious years.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  now  18,000  persons  in 
the  United  States,  apparently  in  perfect  condition  physically,  who 
carry  typhoid  bacteria  in  their  bodies  and  who  are  the  cause  of  the 
annual  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  from  which  this  country  suffers. 

It  is  an  old  superstition  that  certain  houses  are  haunted  with 
tubeicnlosis.  It  has  been  said  that  in  country  districts  members  of 
certain  families  who  have  lived  in  the  same  house  for  generations 
had  tuberculosis,  while  people  in  other  families  were  free  from  the 
disease.  We  now  know  that  it  is  not  the  bouse  itself  which  must 
be  feared,  but  the  people  who  live  in  it.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
bacteria  of  tuberculosis  may  remain  alive  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  after  they  are  discharged  on  the  ground  or  on  the  floor  of  a 
house,  yet  their  life  is  comparatively  short,  and  they  are  quickly 
killed  by  sunlight  and  by  external  conditions.  Bacteria  are  to  be 
feared  most  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  when  the  transfer  takes  place 
from  person  to  person  it  is,  as  a  rule,  by  direct  contact  or  by  contact 
with  something  which  has  very  recently  received  infection.  In  the 
case  of  tuberculosis,  the  use  of  spoons,  drinking  cups,  and  handker- 
Aieia  is  a  common  means  of  transfer,  or  the  direct  breathing  of  air 
which  has  been  recently  polluted  by  the  coughing  or  sneezing  of 
infected  persons.  In  a  similar  manner  the  transference  of  other 
infectious  diseases  takes  place. 

The  work  of  sanitation  consists  in-  preventing  this  transference. 
Sanitation  aims  to  protect  the  child  and  the  adult  who  are  free  from 
infectious  diseases  against  the  transfer  of  bacteria  from  children 
*&d  adults  who  are  carriers  of  bacteria.  Sanitary  science  has 
prompted  a  study  of  all  of  tjie  channels,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
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throu£^  which  such  bransferg  take  place,  and  of  the  btiat  means  for 
their  preventioiL 

Conditions  in  rural  coTtwwnities. — Of  the  populati<Hi  of  the  United 
States,  66  per  cent  live  in  roral  communities  and  84  per  cent  live  in 
large  cities.  Ahont  1,500,000  people  die  each  year  in  the  United 
Stat«e,  and  about  8,000,000  are  sdck  but  do  not  die.  About  OSO/XX) 
people  die  each  year  in  the  United  States  from  infectious  diseaaes. 
This  literally  means  that  this  number  of  persons  are  poisoned  to 
death  by  the  growth  of  bacteria.  Their  deaths  would  not  have 
occurred  if  the  bacteria  had  not  taken  up  their  residence  in  them. 
The  death  rate  in  rural  districts  is  slightly  less  than  the  death  rata 
in  cities,  for  in  country  districts  out  of  each  100,000  persons  1,400 
die  each  year,  while  in  cities  out  of  an  equal  number  1,680  die  eadt 
year.  Out  of  a  rural  population  of  about  60,000,000  about  400,000 
persons  are  killed  by  infectious  diseases. 

Theoretically,'  life  in  the  country  is  more  natural  and  healthful 
than  city  life.  Air  is  better;  food  is  fresher^  there  is  less  noise, 
smaller  tax  on  the  nervous  siystem,  and  other  conditions  which  war- 
rant the  statement  that  country  life  is  healthier.  Man  is,  in  fact,  an 
outdoor  animal,  and  city  life  in  a  broad  sense  is  artificial  life,  but 
the  dwellers  in  rural  districts  fail,  throu^  their  own  ignorance  and 
carelessness,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  their  natural  surroundings. 
Studies  of  the  water  supply  of  farms,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  show  that  60  per  cent  of  the  wells  are  polluted  with 
house  and  barnyard  drainage.  The  milk  supplied,  while  fresh,  too 
often  has  its  source  in  tuberculous  cows  and  is  produced  under  in- 
sanitary conditions.  Disposal  of  huma,n  and  animal  waste  products 
is  commonly  primitive,  and  these  products  are,  as  a  rule,  exposed  to 
flies  in  a  manner  that  makes  easy  the  transfer  of  bacteria  to  the  house 
and  to  the  food  of  its  occupants.  Sleeping  with  closed  windows  is 
common,  and  house  air  in  the  country  is  often  worse  than  house  sir 
in  the  cit^.  Cellars  are  damp  and  improperly  drained.  The  com- 
mon drinking  cup  or  dipper  is  a  regular  institution,  and  so  is  the 
roller  towel.  Hot  water  is  scarce,  and  consequently  the  dish-waehing 
process  suffers.  As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  even  in  the  country 
there  is  an  abundance  of  infectious  diseases. 

In  rural  districts,  in  each  100,000  inhabitants,  bacteria  of  tubercu- 
losis kill  each  year  136 ;  bacteria  of  intestinal  inflammations,  includ- 
ing infant  diarrhea  and  all  other  forms  of  intestinal  diseases,  not 
including  typhoid,  kill  97 ;  bacteria  causing  bronchitis  and  influenza 
Idll  90;  bacteria  of  pneumonia,  83;  the  typhoid  bacillus  kills  24;  and 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  kills  17;  the  bacteria  of  whooping  coug^  kill 
12;  bacteria  of  scarlet  fever  (undiscovered)  kill  8;  bacteria  of  measles 
(undiscovered)  kill  8;  and  there  are  other  infectious  diseases  of 
lesser  importance. 
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The  condidoDs  in  rural  commaiutiee  differ  from  those  in  cities 
most  markedly  in  respect  to  sanitary  precantion.  The  concentration 
of  dwellings  and  of  people  iu  cities  has  compelled  attention  to  pnb- 
)io-health  matters,  so  that  money  and  organizations  are  employed 
and  rules  and  regolations  enforced  which  have  as  their  object  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  against  transfer  of  infection  through 
water,  milk,  waste  prodacts,  etc  On  the  other  hand,  in  conntry  dis- 
tricts the  population  is  bo  scattered  that  there  is  less  community  of 
interest.  In  agricultural  districts  each  farm  is  almost  an  independent 
social  unit,  and  has  its  own  water  supply,  milk  supply,  and  sewerage 
system.  Its  sanitary  conditions  are  whatever  the  proprietor  chooses 
to  make  them.  Public-health  supervision  over  sanitary  matters  is, 
at  best,  but  sli^t,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  it  is  entirely 
lacking.  Rural  districts  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  influence  of 
public-health  authorities  &s  urban  conditions  do,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  a  much  greater  reduction  in  the  death  rate  in  cities 
daring  the  past  few  decades  than  in  rural  communities.  It  seems 
obvious  that,  since  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  rural  life  in 
the  independent  position  of  the  farmer,  more  is  to  be  gained  by  direct 
appeal  to  bis  own  intelligence  than  by  official  supervision.  In  other 
words,  the  key  to  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
country  lies  in  public  education. 

The  country  achool-teaoher  m  a  ■pvblio-heaUh  educator. — The  in- 
tellectual authority,  as  well  as  the  social  leader,  in  rnral  districts  is, 
or  should  be,  the  country  school-teacher.  No  element  of  society  is  in 
a  position  to  wield  greater  influence  than  teachers  in  matters  which 
pertain  to  social  welfare.  The  movement  toward  better  conditions  of 
life  has  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  it  has  penetrated  the  educa- 
tional systems  in  our  cities,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  an  important  place 
in  public-school  work.  Beginning  with  personal  hygiene  and  med- 
ical inspection,  public-health  work  in  city  schdols  will  soon  reach  a 
point  where  the  art  of  clean  living  will  be  taught ;  a  child  will  learn 
the  valne  of  self>care  in  the  matter  of  contracting  infectious  diseases. 
In  rural  schools,  however,  the  movement  has  not  gathered  such  head- 
way. The  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  village  school  may  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  children  as  to  their  internal  organs,  but  it  does  not 
in  any  way  protect  them  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  from  contami- 
Dsted  milk,  or  against  typhoid  from  impure  water.  The  rising  gen- 
eration has  a  right  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  sanitary 
science.  This  knowledge  is  even  more  important  than  the  knowledge 
of  pbysiolt^. 

It  might  seem  at  first  thought  that  the  subject  of  public  health  is 
too  difficult  to  be  taught  in  the  district  school,  but  there  is  no  subject 
that  lends  itself  so  readily  to  popular  interest  and  to  the  interest 
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of  children.  Such  a  simple  matter  as  washing  the  hands  may  be 
made  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  when  studied  with  referaioe 
to  bacteria.  A  demonstration  of  bacteria  by  the  use  of  glass  plates 
itnd  simple  culture  media  is  ^tremely  simple,  and  it  arouses  the 
greatest  interest  in  youthful  minds.  The  microscope  is  always  an  in- 
strument which  excites  curiosity  and  it  can  be  used  to  illustrate  many 
sanitary  lessons.  Personal  cleanliness,  purity  of  food  and  of  drinks, 
the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  methods  of  transference  are  all  things 
%vhich  can  be  expressed  in  the  simplest  terms  and  made  clear  to  the 
understanding  of  children.  The  subject  of  water  and  its  sources,  its 
evaporation  by  the  sun,  its  precipitation  as  rain,  and  its  courses 
through  the  earth  can  easily  be  made  of  interest.  Milk,  its  value  as  a 
food,  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  bacteria,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  protect  it  against  them — these  things  are  not 
too  difficult  for  the  child  to  understand.  It  is  not  hard  to  explain 
cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat  caused  by  the  growth  of  bacteria  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  danger  to  others  of 
these  bacteria  when  discharged  in  coughing  and  sneezing. 

But  such  work  as  this  demands  preliminary  training.  If  the  coun- 
try school-teacher  is  to  be  armed  with  the  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science,  ^e  must  find  it  in  the  normal  school  and  teachers'  college. 
The  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  should  have  regular  courses 
in  public-health  work.  We  are  dealing  here,  not  with  a  merely  aca- 
demic subject,  but  with  something  vital  in  importance,  something 
which  means  the  lengthening  of  life  and  the  reduction  of  the  death 
rate  to  the  people  among  whom  the  teacher  is  to  practice  her  pro- 
fession. 

As  a  movement,  interest  in  public-health  matters  has  gathered  tre- 
mendous force  in  the  past  10  years.  In  the  majority  of  cities  it  is 
now  thought  necessary  to  appoint  to  the  position  of  public-health 
<MceT  a  man  who  knows  something  of  m^icine  and  of  sanitation. 
Three  of  our  great  universities  offer  degrees  for  those  specializing  in 
public-health  work.  Philanthropists,  social  workers,  and  engineers 
have  already  undertaken  extensive  enterprises  in  this  field  of  work. 
Among  educators,  however,  but  little  has  been  done.      •    *    • 

Results. — The  possibilities  of  such  work  are  not  vague,  but  have 
cctually  been  set  down  in  figures  by  students  of  vital  statistics.  In 
the  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  100,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  is  now  45  years  (100  years  ago  the 
average  length  of  life  in  Europe  was  less  than  one-half  of  this).  It 
is  estimated  that  if  sanitation  were  enforced  the  span  of  life  would 
be  prolonged  by  about  15  years,  so  that  the  average  length  of  life 
would  be  60  years.    It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
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tuboTulosis,  45  per  cent  of  lobar  pneumonia,  50  per  cent  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, 85  per  cent  of  typhoid  fever,  60  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
infantile  diarrhea,  and  TO  per  cent  of  deaths  from  meningitis  woulil 
be  prevented  simply  by  insistence  by  the  public  on  pure  milk  and 
pure  water  and  pure  air.  In  rural  communities  annually, 400,000 
people  die  and  about  2,000,000  persons  are  seriously  ill  from  infectious 
diseases.  If  only  one-half  of  these  deaths  and  cases  of  sickness  can 
be  eliminated,  it  means  that  an  immense  field  of  useful  work  lies  at 
the  hand  of  the  country  school-teacher  who  will  become  a  public- 
health  educator,  and  will  instruct  the  children  and  the  mothers  and 
fathers  how  to  prevent  the  transference  of  poisonous  bacteria  from 
those  who  carry  them  to  those  who  do  not. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


Tliis  bulletin  names  and  describes  the  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  which,  at  the  time  of  its  compilation  (September,  1912), 
are  available  for  free  distribution  by  this  office.  Requests  for  titles 
frcAu  tbis  list  vill  be  filled  as  long  as  the  publications  desired  continue 
in  stock.  Many  publications  of  the  bureau,  which  can  no  longer  be 
supplied  t^  this  office,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  and  are  named  in  his  Price  list  31,  Govem^ 
ment  publications  relating  to  education.  For  a  complete  record  of 
publications  of  this  bureau,  1867-1910,  its  Bulletin,  1910,  Ko.  3, 
should  be  consulted. 

Publications  in  the  following  list  should  be  ordered  by  publication 
number,  which  precedes  each  main  entiy  and  is  also  given  in  paren- 
theses after  titles  of  reprints  in  the  tables  of  contents  of  the  reports. 
Separates  of  chapters  or  of  sections  of  the  reports  should  be  requested 
by  chapter  number,  or  by  title.  From  the  report  for  1894-96  to  that 
for  191],  inclusive,  the  commissioner's  introdnction  and  individual 
chapters  listed  can  at  present  be  supplied  in  separate  form,  except  in 
cases  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*},  which  precedes  sections  and  chap- 
ters not  available  for  free  distribution.  No  sections  or  chapters  from 
reports  prior  to  that  for  1894-95  can  be  separately  furnished,  except- 
ing reprints  which  are  specifically  mentioned  in  Part  IV  of  this  list. 

Many  of  these  publications  are  of  great  value  to  teachers,  students 
of  education,  librarians,  and  people  having  a  general  interest  in  edu- 
cation and  the  improvement  of  public  and  private  schools. 
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183.  P«rtl  of  the  Report  ot  the  Commuaioner  of  education  for  the  >-ear  1688-69,  with 
the  CommiMioner'fl  introductian  and  table  ot  contents  ot  Parts  I,  II,  III. 
Special  edition.    Wuhington,  1891.  lix,  274  p. 

198.  1689-90  (Hairia)  WaduBgk»,  1893.    V.  1,  sxii,  601  p. 

199.  Same.    V.  2,  vii,  e08-172<  p. 

CoNTiHTi:  Vobmt  I.  Tb«  CoauniraioDra'i  InlroducUon.  p.  xill-xxvil.  Put  L  Chapters: 
1.  Btatlnleal  exhibit  of  edncatlOD  in  the  Cnltvd  Ststea  tot  the  ytu  \iS»-tO,  p.  1-U  3.  W.  H. 
Wldfuy:  Report  on  Uu  educational  congresaes  and  eihiblthm  held  la  Firla  in  IRSB,  p.  U'lU. 
S,  Edmond  Dnyfiu-Brlmc;  The  iDtematlocal  rongiess  of  Mcondaij  and  superioi  educstkio  held  ' 
at  Pari),  1SS9,  p.  113-180.  1.  Anna  T.  Smitb:  Educational  intem  oT  Scottand,  p.  187-!%.  S. 
AimaT.  Smitli:  Bialorlcaljiuveyol  education  in  Scotland  prior  (o  the  establlibinent  of  the  pfoenl 
rynaD,f.ia-236.  8.  AnnaT.BiiiUli:  EdncatiDoalgyiiWnnilFtnHndMHop— tl»Bilorl8W-WI, 
P.337-MS.  T.  AnnaT. Smith:  Edncatlonalsystcmof  FTaiueaBdoperalloiBrorIggS-ai,p.3<»-aN. 
&  Amu  T.  Smith;  BleDianlarT'  oducatlon  in  London  and  Paris,  p.  3ftl-280.  9,  L,  R.  Klemm: 
EdiKatkHilDGe[tiian7,p.  181-311.  ID.  C.H.Thurber:  ThebigherschoolBolPTUDlBBiidtheacbool 
conlCrana  nl  1800,  p.  313-<Ig.  11.  L.  R.  Elrnim:  Education  tn  Austi1»-Hungar7  Id  188V-W,  p. 
4IMM.  13.  L.R.  Klemm:  Brlef9tatenieDtaIthe9ChDo]BrstemarPnimts,p.4&&-«IM.  13.  L.  R. 
Klemm:  BrlefnaUawtitotllwscbDalaTinem  of  Austria,  p.  KB-ITt.  II.  Prances  O.  french:  The 
educBtlanal  «;st«m  of  Nonraf.  p.  ns-6n.  IS.  FmiKvs  O.  French:  Educational  tjSUm  of  Den- 
■nark,  p.  GUHH&  Ifl.  L.  R.  Klemm:  Education  in  Europe  and  America,  p.  SM-MO.  17.  FoieiKn 
uninnniM,  p.  Ml-£72.    IS.  Social  patholoiy  and  educatkm,  p.  $T3-5W.    IS.  Name  T«gl«l«,  p. 

VohimeZ.  Part  II.  Chaptera:  I.  CIt;  acbool  irstems,  p.  MB-Aie.  2.  Salaries  of  teachers  io 
oil;  public  Bchoola,  p.  SIT-etQ.  3.  ScienllAc  tempeiuice  Instruction  in  the  pabUc  scboab,  p. 
ai6-7U.  *.  Bifher  education  of  women,  p.  70-7M.  9.  Cotlffes  and  oniTenltlte  of  the  United 
Stales,  p.  7!>S-798.  6.  Lmfth  of  colkge  curriculum,  p.  T9B-S13.  T.  Qraduata  departmenta  ot 
nnJnrs)tl(s,p.eiS-81S.  8.  Dniveraltrand  acbooleitenglon,  p.K37-83E.  9.  WelUord  Addis:  Com- 
paiatlte  diagrams  Dhiatratliv  the  statistics  of  pnifeaaloiiBl  education  during  Ihe  decade  1880-00, 
p.  837-873.  10.  WelttORl  Addis:  Currimla  of  protcssionai  schools,  p.  871-10X1.  II,  Statistics  of 
pnEeaslnnsl  instruction,  lSBB-00,  p.  1021-10S3.  12.  WelUOrd  Addis:  Uethods  employed  In  Ihe 
refacmatloD  of  JUTenlle  oSendera,  p.  10S3-1O72,  13.  Education  of  the  coloml  race,  p.  1073-1102. 
14.  O.B.  Putnam:  The  Smdisb  or  Ltng  gymnastics,  p.  1103-1108.  IS.  Discussions  ot  educational 
questiiHU,  p.  UOe-llM.  18.  Education  abroad,  p.  1185-1243.  17.  Sheldon  Jackson:  Education 
in  Alaska,  p.  l»S-13aD.  18.  EducaUonat  necrology,  p.  1301-131S.  Part  HI.  Statistical  tables, 
p.  1318-18T7. 

a07.   1890-91  (Harris)  Wacdiin^n,  1894.    V.  I,  xxi,  654  p.  (not  available  as  volume). 

208.  Some.     V.  2,  SS&-ia4S  p. 

COKtCMTS:  Volume X  Part  H,  Chapters:  18.  Nameregiitn.p.  IUS-G7S.  IS.  W. N. HallmBmi: 
History  and  status  ol  public  kindergartens  and  ecoles  gardlennea  In  several  European  countries, 
p.  SrS-}».  n.  BtaUsIHBl  sumrnvtee  ol  city  pabHc  scbools,  p.  7ie-7«7.  St.  Secondary  sduwis, 
p.7W-8ia.  22.  Higher  education,  p.  B13-8U.  33.  PrafenlaBal  lutruellon,  p.  80M80.  34.  A.  D. 
Wayo:  Education  In  souUiimlem  Virginia,  p.  881-621  (pub.  no.  306).  2S.  Sheldon  Jackson: 
Report  on  education  InAbika,  p.  SS-WO.  28.  Educatlonoftheoiloredracr.p.MI-nO.  37.  J.  C. 
Boykln:  Ctasa  Interrais  in  city  public  sdiools,  p.  081-1000.  %.  Educational  statistics;  reports 
made  to  the  Department  ol  superintendence  of  the  National  educstional  association  by  its  Com- 
mllt«  on  school  staliilki  (W.  T.  Hants,  chairman;,  p.  10I1-103S.  29.  Dlacunloni  of  current 
edueatlonal  quntloni,  p.  I0O1-1OTS.  30.  Prands  Warner;  Report  to  Ihe  British  medical  asaocla- 
tloa  and  charity  organliatkm  society  of  London  on  the  physical  tmd  mental  condttion  of  £0,000 
cbUdran  seen  hi  lOe  schools  of  London,  p.  10ei-113S.  31.  W.  O.  Kndm:  Facilities  in  experimental 
paydiolcfy  In  the  ooDeges  of  the  Unltfd  SUtes,  p.  113»-im.  Part  m.  Statistic*]  tables,  p. 
llU-1515. 

211 .  1891-92  (Hwiia)  WaahiagWn,  1694.    V.  1,  xxviu,  636  p. 
V.  2,  V,  637-1294  p. 

1,  p.  xl-^ZTlU.  Qiaplers:  Part  I.  1. 
m  grades.  In  pnbllo  tod  |»lTale  sehoals  and  iustltnUMis, 
p.  1-3S,  3,  Blatlitira of staucommon school aystams,  p. 37-71.  3.  AnnaT,  Smith:  Eduoatkmla 
France, p.  73-SE.  4,  AnnaT.  Smith:  ElementaryediKatlontn  OieatBrttBlDand  belandlnlSOI, 
p.07-101.  S.  AimaT.8mmi:T%chiilcallnstracllonlnareBtBrttalu,p.in»-13T.  fl.L.  R.  Elainm: 
Tiainliig  of  tnachen  to  Onmany,  Austria,  and  Bwltseriand,  p.  ISS-lOt.  T.  L.  R.  Klemm;  The 
Swim  Khool  lyxtem;  an  hbtorloal  and  statistical  review,  p.  197-90.  8.  Prani  BchSberto:  The 
results  of  heme  training  and  InSuBnce,  p.  ai-S7.  0.  Bcbod  museums,  odncatlonal  iibnrla*,  and 
pWTOsMnt  axlllbtUans  of  ap^tauces  Idt  iseching,  p.  330-340.  m  Prisdricb  Paulsen,  I.  Conrad; 
Oermaa  unlvailtisa,  p.  3«I'-3I8.  11.  W.  F.  WDIooghby  aiU  W.  W.  Winoughby:  Schools  tor 
ncrultinc  the  cItU  aerrlce  In  Fnnaa,  and  an  soaoont  of  Ibe  cItU  sovios  nqnbemsntt  In  Fiussla. 
B.3»-ai.  ULFTUoBsQ.PrOMd):  Edacatlctilna*Biien,p.O-4l».  13.  J.C.Boyfctn:  Flirtleal 
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trelnlng,  p.  Ul-Wt.    U.  W.  T.  Eanis;  Tb«  age  oC  wlUidnwil  rrom  the  pabUe  acbools,  p.  nt-aO(k 
IS.  W.  T.  Hufb:  ClasslflCBtlon  Id  graded  scbools,  p.  eai-«3a. 

Volume  2.  Fvt  U.  16.  Name  reglatsT,  p.  sa-Ka.  17.  J.  C.  BoyUn:  Clljr  school  iyOttai..  p. 
e«l-flS3.  IS.  SecDndBTfschoolB,  p.  MA-TDB.  10.  UnlreisltlMaiidcollegea,  p.  711-730.  20.  CoUngea 
for  vomoi,  p.  731-7U.  21.  W.  T.  Hairls:  The  place  ol  nnlvenitj  ejneDsloD  In  Antmican  odoca- 
tioD,  p.  713-7112.  23.  The  relMion  ol  the  Independent  coUecea  lo  the  lyatem  of  stale  schoob,  p. 
751-7511.  23.  P.  C.Blcketti:  Rensselaer  polftechnlc  institute,  p.  757-766.  24.  E.  S.Eoldfln;  Th« 
UultedSlalesmllKarj'academi'at  West  Point,  p.  7e;-TTl.  25.  E.  P.  SeaT«r:  The  can  or  truant* 
and  inooiTlflblea,  p.  77t-782.  26.  Anns  T.  Smith;  C<h«ducatian  ol  the  aeira  In  the  United  Rtatea. 
p,TS3-8S2.  27,  Education  of  the  colored  race,  p.  B63~S72.  18,  Sheldon  Jackson:  Report  on  odoca- 
tlon  In  Alaska,  p.  K73-S02.  29.  W.  W.  WUloughbf :  The  bistorf  of  mmmer  schools  tntbaUnltetl 
States,  p.  SeS-eHO.    Part  III.    Btatistlcal  tables,  p.  96^1271. 

217.  1892-93  (Hania)  Wadnngton,  1895.    V.  1,  Is,  1224  p. 

218.  Same.    V.  2,  v,  1225-2153  p, 

CoKTiMTs:  Vdume  1.  Tbe  Conunlssloiwr's  introducllon,  p.  l-II.  Part  I.  Chaplen:  1. 
Statistical  sommailee,  p,  19-113.  2.  Aleiaoder  Summers:  nifteracr  In  tlie  United  Statev  p. 
115-165.  3.  Anna  T.  Smith:  System  of  public  education  In  Belgium,  p.  157-201.  4.  Elemenlvr 
education  in  Gnat  Brllalu,  p.  203-218.  S.  Anna  T.  Bmith;  Education  Id  Trance,  p.  2I»-23T.  6, 
Education  In  Ontarla,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  p.  239-278.  7.  Recent  derelopmenis  lo  Ibe  teach- 
ing of  geography  In  central  Europe,  p.  27»-32I.  8.  Loreni  Reiser:  The  oommoD  school  system  of 
Bavaria,  p.  323-33«.  0.  Frances  O.  Fiencb:  Education  in  Uruguay,  p.  337-356.  10,  ChUd  sludTt 
p.  357-391.  II.  Bibliography  of  Berbartlanlsm,  p.  393-396.  12.  Namemgisler,  p.  397-130'.  Part 
II.  Education  and  the  World's  Columbian  exposition.  Chaptas:  I.  Programme  of  the  luler- 
national  congress  oleducatioti  and  addreasea  of  irelcome,  p.  123-tti,  2.  Amerlcao  vieirs  and 
comments  on  tbo  educational  exhlbiU,  p.  M5-S2a.  3.  Oerman  criticism  on  American  educaliau 
and  the  educational  exhlblti,  p,  621-583.  4.  French  views  upon  American  education  and  tbe 
educational  eihlbits,  p,  685-690.  6.  Medical  tostrwllon  in  the  UDitcd  Slates  as  pnwnted  hj 
French  specialists,  p.  601-613.  6.  Notes  and  obsnrvatiaas  on  American  oducatloa  and  the  edoc*- 
tlotudeibibits,  by  tbellallan,  Swedish,  Danish, andRusslandelegsles, p.  615-450.  7.  A,  Riodler: 
Amalcen  technological  schools,  p.  657-680.  8.  Baf^  Wolkonsky:  Higher  education  of  womea 
In  Russia,  p.  687-690.  9.  Uelrll  Dewey,  «f..'  Papen  prepaied  for  the  World's  library  tongnas, 
p.  6B1-I014.    10.  John  Eaton:  Notes  on  education  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  p.  1015-1224. 

Volume  2,  Part  III.  Chapters:  I.  B.  A.  Hinsdale:  Documents  lltnstiatlve  of  American  ^uc^ 
tloual  history,  p.  1225-1411,  2,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  tan  on  secondary  schoo)  studiea.  wtlta 
papers  relating  thereto,  p.  1415-1494.  3.  The  National  educational  asBoclatloa,  p.  1495-1^40.  «. 
TheeducatlDD  of  the  negro;  its  character  and  IacilltiB<,  p.  1551-1572.  5.  Pecuniary  aid  lorsludcnla 
in  uniTerslUes  and  colleges,  p.  1673-1612.  6.  Unlvcisity  extensiwi,  p.  1613-1616,  7.  A,  E,  HUler: 
Medical  education,  p.  1617-1632.  3.  Education  in  the  varloas  states,  p.  1633-1709.  9,  Sbfddi*) 
Jackson:  Report  on  educatioQal  affairs  in  Alaska,  p.  1705-1718  (pub.  no.  S30).  10,  Necrology,  p. 
1719-17W.    P«rt  IV,    Statistical  tables,  p.  I786-20S1. 

221,  1893-94  (Harris)  Washington ,  1890.    V.  l,xlvii,  1061  p,  (notavailableaf  volume). 

222.  Same.    V.  2, 1083-2290  p, 

CONTINTS:  Volume Z.  Chapters:  9.  WeUfordAddis:  Dlgestof  thelaws  legutatlng  the  admlni*- 
ttation,  character,  and  Onances  of  the  public  school  systems  of  tbB  states  of  the  Union,  p.  1063-1300. 
19.  Hannah  B.  Clark:  Sanitary  legislation  aOecting  schools  In  the  United  SUtei,  p.  1M1-U49.  11. 
EducBtlaDlDtheseveralstales,p.l361-1449.  12.  Sheldon  Jackson:  Report  on  education  in  .Maika, 
p.  1451-1492,  13.  S.  B.  Weeks:  A  pcelholnary  list  of  American  learned  and  aducatiaaal  Hicietla. 
p.1193-1061.  M.  Arthur  UacI>Dnald:  Criminological  studies,  p.  1663-1676.  16,  ArtburHacDDoald: 
Psychological,  crlminologioal,  and  demographical  congresses  in  Europe,  p,  1677-1S90.  in  Some 
recent  edncattoua]  blUkigraphlBs  and  lists  of  books  designed  more  particularly  for  the  u.v  oiedock- 
lors  and  students,  p,  1701-1722.  IT.  C.  W,  Parks:  International  exposition  of  \m\  In  Milan,  p. 
1723-1728.  18,  C.  W.  Parks:  The  Lyons  universal  expoilUon  of  1»»1.  p.  I729-I7S1.  19.  General 
programme  of  the  World's  congrassra  at  the  (^umbian  exposition,  p,  173W700.  20.  NeirologT, 
p.  1761-1773.    Part  HI.    SUtistlcal  tabltH.  p.  1T70-2243. 

227.  1894-95  (Harris)  Washington,  1896.    V.  1,  Ivii,  1152  p.  (not  available  as  volume}. 

228.  Same.    V.  2,  v,  1153-2314  p.  (not  available  as  volume). 

The  follawing  separates  are  available:  The  Commissioner's  Introdoctlon,  p.  Ii-ltii.  Chiplars: 
10.  EducaUoD  In  central  Europe,  p.  321-473.  II.  Sophia  Nonbaum;  Education  in  the  Nether- 
lands, p.  476-512.  37.  A. D.Uayo:  OrlgtaaleatabllshmentofsUtescboolltuHli. p.  1.^06-1311.  38. 
A.  P,  Mayo:  Education  In  the  Northweat  during  the  tlrslbalf  century  of  tbeltrpulilic.lTIO-lMD.  p. 
1513-1560.  30.  A.  D,  Mayo:  The  American  common  school  In  New  England  from  1790  to  l<tw.  p, 
1531-1615.  W.  J.  H.  Blodgett:  Parochial  schools,  p.  1617-1671.  41.  J.  O.  Wilson:  Eighty  y«ais 
eltbe  public  schools  of  Wasliliigtan,im61olS«S,  p.  1673-1698.  42.  R.  M.  Johnilon:  Early  edm- 
tlonal  lile  in  middle  Georgia,  p.  1690-1733.  43.  1.  C,  Boykln;  The  ColtAD  stalm  and  bilemalbBd 
exposition,  held  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  September  18  to  DeoembtrSl,  1805,  p.  1735-17U.  M.  EngUlb 
methoils  ol  teaching  American  historr,  p.  17I7-17S7.  ^-.  . 
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233.  lS»-9e  (Harris)  Washington,  J897.    V.  I,  Uxv,  965  p.  (not  available  as  volume). 

234.  Same.    V.  2,  vii,  967-2173  p. 

Colimm;  Volonu  1.  [The  tollowliic  Mpanus  ue  araU>bte:  The  CaminlniMMir's  Introduo- 
UoD,  p.  ti-luT.    ChsplB  13.  C.  T).  RaocUll:  Tha  BIth  InUnuClonal  prlaon  coDgresa,  p.  MW-TOD.) 

Volmnia.  Part  II.  Cliapura:  ■SO.  Fnncei  Q.  French:  F.duMthm  hi  Simlen  and  Iceland,  p. 
IK7-I00a.  *U.  J.  C.  ItDSikla:  Typical  InitldjUana  oOerlnf  mamial  or  Industrial  injnhi;,  p.  1001- 
IISS.  •a.  Gabriel Compayi^^  UlRhcrandsecondary  educatloD  in  ttaeUnltedSUiMa,p.  11S3-1174. 
•93.  llmlaltetleuahischaol,  p.  1175-1198.  ■24.  How  lerlcultitn  Is  taught  in  Pruagla  wid  France, 
p.  llW-ina.  *3E.  IndustrlBl  educatlsa  Id  Qtnaans,  Austria,  and  Ewiturland,  p.  1115-1331,  *!&. 
WeUlord  Addis:  Reoent  eOcrts  hi  Eiuxipe  [or  the  advanoement  and  improTemoil  ot  agriculture, 
p.  133S-1M1.  37.  WMIIord  Addia:  Calkin  endowed  b;  Cougiw  tor  the  benefit  of  agitculnice  and 
theiiuchanlcarta,p.l2t3-13t7.  •28.  WeUlord  Addis:  TheBertUloaaystemBaamewuorsupprGaa. 
ingthebushunofUTtngbfcrliae,  p.  l»»-13n.  -X.  Curreut  dUcossions— N.  U.  BuUer:  What 
kDOwledgeliofmcetwoctb.p.  13I3-1S21.  TherelatU»iolinaiiualtralnhigaDdarteducatlOD(C. A. 
Benoetl,  W.  8.  Coodnough,  C.  K.  Ktchards,  \V.  H.  (roodjear),  p.  1321-1328,  Olympic  games  ot 
ISM,  p.  132»-ia34.  W.  R.  Harper:  Ideals  of  eiiiicaUooal  work.  p.  1334-1342.  a^.  Cumnt  ques- 
tioni.  p.  1343-1382.  *31.  9.  B.  Weeka,  conip.' Art  decorations  hi  school  roomi,  p.  1363-1411.  32. 
roelgD uniT(t3lUes, p.  1413-1424.  *33.  EducatlonalmatlenorhitenetlnvBnDUssUUis.p.  142t- 
1433.  *31.  Sheldon  JacksoD:  Report  on  edutatlon  in  Alaska,  p.  143&-1468.  35.  Necnili^y,  1895, 
p.  14«(>-148t.  SB.  City  acbool  systems,  p.  1487-1553.  37.  Statistics  ol  secondarr  schools,  p,  lUS- 
IMU.  rR.  Statlatics  or  normal  scboob.  p.  lSII7'in5.  30.  etatlellcal  review  ol  higher  education, 
189S-M.  p.  m7-3l>a).  40.  8lBtl9tlcairevlewafproleslonalschoals,p.2021-2a67.  11.  Commeiclal 
■Dd  btulnan  acboob,  p.  2U9-3DTe.  43.  Education  o[  the  colored  race,  p.  2081-2115.  43.  Schools 
tsr  tha  dekcUva  claaica,  p.  2117-1137.  *44.  Reform  scboola,  p.  Zl3«-Z14i:  Education  hi  ton^gii 
oaantrlaa,  p.  314A-21S1. 

238.  1896-97.  (Hania)  Waahinstoo,  189S.    V.  1,  Ixxx,  1136  p.  (not  available  as  volume) 

239.  Same.    V.  2,  vii,  1137-2390  p. 

Commw:  Volume  l.  |The  Mlovlng  ■epuatcs  are  available:  The  Commiistoiwr's  inlroduo- 
tlon,  p.  li-Uzi.  Chaptan:  Fart  I,  1.  Anna  T.  Smith:  EducattoD  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
p.  3-17.  2.  Ajma  T.  Bmllh:  Education  la  France,  p.  2»-70.  3.  Francsa  0.  French:  EducaUon 
In  Denmark,  p,  Tl-lOl.  4.  Franca  G.  Fiench:  Education  in  Norway,  p.  103-123.  7.  Tbe  teach- 
ing of  cItIcs  In  Swllurland.  France,  and  England,  p.  233-2Mi.  10.  WelUord  Addia:  Tbe  curricu- 
lum ol  the  land-grant  collegu,  p.  437-45>i.  1^  Entrance  TequliemeDU  for  CBgineerlng  (olieges, 
p.aBUa»«.    21.  Edacatlooa]  directOTT.P- 1111-1130.) 

Volunwl.  Part  II,  23.  WelltordAddli:  Federal  and  aUle  aid  to  establish  hlgber  education,  p. 
U37-1IM.  34.  G.  O.  Bush:  TheHrstcommoDSCboolsofNew  England,  p,  I165-ll8a.  •25.  Well- 
IsrdAddls:  TheleamadpToiessionaandsoclalcoatral,p.ll37-l239.  X.  Roger WeUs,^.,a<idI.W, 
JUK/:  Eskimo  rocabulaiies,  p,  1241-1275.  27.  Educational  matters  of  hil«eat  la  various  suin, 
p.  1177-13t3.  28.  Fonign  unlvecsltiee,  p.  13e&-1378.  *29.  S.  B.  Weeks:  The  beginnings  of  Ihi 
eommon  Khool  system  in  the  South;  or,  (^vin  Henderson  Wiley  and  the  orgauliation  or  the 
eommonschoolsof  North  Carolina,  p.  1370-1174,  30,  Tbe  teachbig  of  geography  hi  certain  tartigD 
oountrM.p,  1475-14113,  31.  ConsulBrnport3oneducatiDaal[oplc3,p.ll«S-15a5.  32,  Miscellaneous 
eduoatknwl  topics— E.  E.  White:  Several  problems  In  graded  school  management,  p.  lUJl- 
1514.  John  Eaton:  Education  hi  Hawaii  for  IS9e,  p.  1514-1521.  •SS.  Current  quations,  p.  1523- 
IMO  (ooaducatlan,  oompulscry  school  laws,  CempraaoDO  Instruction,  teachers'  pensions,  etc.). 
34.  Prans  Boas:  The  growth  of  Toronto  children,  p.  1541-1599.  35.  Sheldon  Jackson:  Report  on 
•ducatlOD  In  Alailcs,  p.  Il»l-le4».  Part  III.  35,  Institutions  for  biKhaeducatkin,  p,  iei7-1755. 
17.  WelUOtd  Addli:  Agricultural  and  mechanical  coUeges,  p.  1757-1771.  38,  FrolCBlonal  schools. 
P.17T3-IS17.  39.  Slatistlcsolnarmalsrhools.p,  teie-1871,  40.  SUtlstlcs  ofsecondaryichoals.p, 
IS73-31««.  41.  Statistic  of  city  scboo]  systems,  p.  2107-2256.  42.  BUUstics  of  commercial  and 
bnilmss  KboolS,  p.  2257-2277.  43.  Statistics  ol  schools  for  manual  and  hiduatrlal  training,  p. 
IZTV-mt.  ■44.  Education  of  the  colored  race,  p,  22»S-1333.  45.  Statistics  of  schools  tor  tbe 
(Mscttve  classes,  p.  2335-2355.  •4e,  Statlstlca  of  reform  schools,  p.  2357-2365.  •47.  Statistics  of 
aducatlnn  in  fttnlgn  countries,  p,  338S-2373. 

[AtteoUoD  Is  invited  to  chaptos  23  and  14  as  available  separates  of  cuirmt  utOllr.] 
267.  1897-9B.  (Hairis)  WaahiogtoD,  1899.    V.  1,  cxx,  1280  p.  (not  available aa  volume). 
258.  Same,    V.  2,  vii,  1281-2610  p.  (not  available  aa  volume). 

The  following  separates  an  available:  Tbe  Commissioner's  Introduction,  nit))  ttaUstke  ol  state 
school  systems,  p.  il-:icvli.  Coursce  of  study  in  medical  scboida,  p.  :icLt-cu.  CbVlen:  3, 
H.  B.  Adams:  Bummer  schools  In  England.  Scotland,  Prance,  and  Switierland,  p.  83-131.  3. 
AnnaT.Smltb;  F.docationln  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  p,  133-157.  1.  Anns  T.  Smith:  Eduo- 
tko  In  Caoada,  p.  im'187,  5.  Anna  T.  Smith:  Bplams  of  public  educattei  In  Australia,  New 
Zetland,  and  Tasmania,  p.  iss-ni.  3.  C.  P.  Brooks:  Report  an  tbe  European  textile  schools,  p. 
IW-lSa.    la  W.E.DeRlemer:  Education  hi  India,  p.  33»-354.    11,  A.  D.  Usyo:  Theorganisfr 
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tloD  sod  raconsUuctlon  of  ilaUi  lystenu  at  common  Kbool  oducatlon  In  ths  Herth  Atknlle  Mam 
from  1830  lo  ISU,  p.  3S5-lse.  13.  B.  A.  HInwUle:  Notei  on  ths  blatoiT  ol  lOnlen  lnIlu(oc«  opm 
eduoatliKi  In  ths  United  Btam,  p.  Ul-eW.  le.  Anna  T.  Smith:  EducaUon  In  Pnncs,  p.  MO-TH. 
*1T.  I.  H.  OiMiiwood:  NoUb  on  tht  hlitor;  of  Ameiinn  teit-booki  an  ■rithmMtc,  p.  TBO-MK. 
18.  E.S,  noldsn^  TtM  tMChln^  of  utronomy  In  the  prUaaiy  and  Hcandaiy  arhoob  and  In  Ux 
tudTRaH}-,  p.  MO-gftl.  ».  F.  F.  RUder  Edncatlon  In  tbe  AiKmUna  RspubUc,  UiUEUiT,  and 
Bmll,  p.  lMG-1133.  13.  Dental  eduotloD  in  the  United  BtaM,  p.  123&-13M.  M.  Edncatloiial 
dtnotory,  p.  liS5-l»).  27.  tlnlTfnlty  tfpa  ud  ideals,  p.  ItU-lMO.  «.  State  n 
degneftmlBTrlnKlDstlCntionB,  p.lMl-UTD.  M.  Report  on  achool  itatliUcs.  m 
at  the  Dapiranent  or  saperlnlandeuoe  of  tbe  National  educatlDnsl  esmriatloii  (W.  T.  Iluila, 
chaJnnBi)  p.  UTl'liSS.  39.  Foreign  univanltln  and  other  lniitlt«dans  of  blitMr  edncatlan,  p^ 
VrH-mi.  41.  Sheldon  Jackson:  Eighth  annual  report  of  the  luttvdactlon  of  danualk  raiaitar 
Into  Alaska,  p.  irT3-17»a.  43.  InjtlbiUonsCDrblf-herediicBtlon.p.  lTff7-l«01.  «.  WeObnl  Addk: 
Agrtcniniral  and  mechanical  col1eK«,  P  18AS-1WD.  m.  StaHstlca  of  nannal  M^oala,  p.  IWI-mi. 
48.  Btatlstlce  of  aecsadary  achoota,  p.  XH3-23M.  17.  Cllj-  school  srstenu,  p.  3S3T-M1B.  «. 
HhhuI  and  IndiHtriB]  training,  p.  3419-3440.  49.  Commeicial  education  in  the  tToited  Stato, 
p.  3441-2477.  CO.  EducatlODOf thecoloredrM«,p.3479-2>07.  Gl.  BchDOlslDrtheiMeettraclHav, 
p.  ZiOV-3S37.  11.  Reform  schoob,  p.  3539-JS3E.  S3.  Public  and  private  ktndtrguteos,  p.  301- 
1B79.  M.  Necrology  al  IW7,  p.  aSBI-Sail.  «.  BtalMlcs  of  etamenlary  educMloD  In  fonien 
OounMas,  p.  3S13-3tie. 

[Chspter  II  deals  with  an  Important  blstmlca]  topir;  chapter  13  traces  English.  Ptemh,  and 
OennnlllflTnnGean  AnxclcanedkMatlofi.) 
189S-09.  (HuTis)  Washington,  1000.    V.  1,  xcii,  124S  p. 
Same.    V,  2,  viii,  124»-2518  p. 

CoHTBHls;  Volamel.  The  CommlsFloDer's  Introduction,  with  ctallstka  of  MM  '«<™m™ 
(cbool  lyilams.  etc.,  p.  Ii-irll.  Ch^tetK  Fart  I.  1.  Education  In  Orset  BilWn  ud  Tmaifl, 
p.  3-es.  1.  EducsUoa  In  AusUBlasla.  p.  S7-tt7.  3.  Eduatlrai  In  Belflnm,  p.  §V-13g.  *i.  EdsM- 
llanInCentralEunipa.p.I25-33S.  5.  Edu(ationlnSwedeD,p.33T-15T.  6.  R.  E.Ievls:  Stkteed- 
□cBtton  to  Tspaa,  p.  ZS9-30I.  *7.  ClasElflcatlan  eod  promotion  of  ptipDt— W.  T.  Btnli;  The  (!•■ 
TClopmeni  of  tt>e  sbort-lntarval  aystem  in  St.  Loula.  p.  303-330.  W.  J.  Sbeanr:  Tto  EUiabMfa 
plan  of  grading,  p.  3.10-33S-  F.J.  Bamanl;  The  Seattle  plan  of  promotion  and  daasiaistlon,  p. 
33.^-341.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle:  Plan  of  tbenortbsldeachoolaor  Denver. p. U1-3M.  FrmchOon»M): 
PtonotlonslntbegranuiiarsdioolsafCsmbfldge.  Uass.,  p.MD-MS.  ■».  A.  t>.  Mayo;  Tbe  ikm^ 
opnmtortberallinionicboollntlMlVMtnn  BEatesfraiDl83DtolM!(.  p.3t7-4tO.  9.  fobn  Eatoo: 
Tbe  ROTBl  normal  oollega  for  Ibo  blind.  London,  t<«etber  with  Incidenta  tn  tbe  [its  i4  tts  fouodv 
and  prtddent.  I>r.  F.  J.  Campbell,  a  native  or  Tennresee.  U.  6.  A.,  p.  4S1-470.  •lo.  W.  O. 
Krohn:  Minor  mental  abnormsiltlra  In  cbildnm  aa  ocrvstoned  by  certain  erraoeaui  scImioI  metb- 
ods.  p.  471-47S.  til.  Hiscrllaneousedmailonsl  topics,  p.  47«-»t(,  ■13.  W.  T.  Hanli:  Tbe  atudy 
01  art  and  literature  In  ■r'hoDl!,  p.  OtiT-TDS.  'l!!.  B.  A.  Hhiadale  and  Vary  L.  Bbisdato:  Tbe  We*- 
tcmllmary  institute  and  college  of  professional  teocben,  p.  TOT-745,  14.  E.S.Holdan:  'nieUDilad 
Slate*  naval  academy  at  Annapolla;  lis  orjanlEation  and  methods  of  Irabiing'  P.  717-780.  ns. 
t.  H.  OreenwDDd  and  Artemu  Uartln:  Notes  on  (be  bistary  of  American  text-bogks  n  arlthnw- 
tie.  Part  II,  p.  T81-t«T.  K.  Alemnder  Oldrinl:  PuUic  edncelioa  tti  Italy  and  tl>  nlMm,  lt«6- 
UM,  p,  839-GTO.  •17.  I.  S.  Eaton:  Educational  tralnlnr  for  railway  serrjoe,  p.  STl-tSA.  U.  B. 
B.  Adams:  Vnlvanlly  extension  In  Onvt  Britain,  p.  gS7-inN..  19.  W.  T.  BsMs:  8tnra«yB  view 
of  tbe  Bt.  Louis  public  scbool  system  In  IMD.  p.  ias7-lMe.  •V.  E.  Gang:  Scboal  gardius,  p. 
UV7-1M4.  31.  EdOfStlon  ta  France,  p.  lOetr-llSS.  33.  S.  B.  Weeks:  rnnlBdtnle  teit-booki, 
IStl-DKB,  p.  1139-035.  *S.  Ust  of  educmllonal  pertodicalshi  tbe  Unllad  Bntf*,  p.  Ilt7-ll«a. 
nt.  Sdocatlooal  diKCtory,  p.  lIBl-IlflT.  •25.  AppUed  (or  eoonomlr)  lecfripby.  p.  11M-llfl». 
•36.  Theodore  Hough:  A  review  ol  Swedish  gymiUBtiis.  p.  inft-133e.  •Z7.  A.  p.  U^a:  Tlia 
futore  of  tbe  eakired  ram,  p.  I3Z7-134K. 

V^me  3.  ■».  Education  and  crime,  p.  1249-1343.  39.  Ednoattai  In  Canada,  p.  iMt-uat. 
SO.  A.  D.  Uaya:  William  Pnelou  Johnston's  work  for  a  new  South,  p.  IJS7-1371.  asi.  ShaUoa 
Ji£kSDn:Repartoneducstlooln  Alaska,  p.  13T3-140Z.  •32.  Sbeldon  Jackson:  Nlntb  amiQal  repwt 
on  the  iDtrodurlkni  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska,  p.  I4CD-14I3.  33.  Consular  npoft*.  p.  IfU- 
14S8.  34.  FarclgnanininltkieandollMr  InstKutlonsolhlgbi'rpdiicvtlan.p,  I4te-l<7t.  •)«.  Cur- 
rent quHtlotu.  p.  147£-1«90.  Fart  II.  •90.  Qty  echoed  systems,  p.  14B1-1UR.  S7.  IltiluUtM 
(or  hlcbpi  education,  p.  Ii£9-te74.  *3S.  Professional  schoc^s.  p.  167&-I73«.  39.  Agrlcultaralaad 
nKTbanlrel  caltoges.  p.  1737-I7BS.  K.  Statistics  ol  normal  srbools,  p.  1T89-IM1.  •41.  SlallsdM 
of  aerandary  actiaols,  p.  IM3-313a  43.  Hsunal  and  tDdnsttlal  training,  p.  II3»-3103.  •&  Com- 
menlal  and  buslneaa  achoots,  p.  21t3-3l9g.  M.  Edoeatlon  ol  tbe  oolonKl  lace.  p.  3S01.932&.  «. 
BtBtktlca  or  ra«iim  Khools,  p.  2237-293.  4&  Sdiools  Tor  tbe  dcFertlve  clanfa.  p.  3:3S-23U.  47. 
Btatbtka  or  poblio  kindergartens,  p.  33S7-39g2.  •48.  IL  A.  NeweU:  Coatrfbutions  to  tbe  bMnr 
«nonmiCfaOolitn  tbe  United  BtatE*,  p.  330-3470.  49.  NecnlOfT  (or  1(0^  p.  MH-SMl  SO. 
PwlaHBfohool  bniUbip,  p.  Mar^^tOl.   si.  Statlstfn  ol  ateioBntary  frtioi4«  to  MrMin  maairln. 
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275.  1899-1900  (Hsnia)  Washington.  1901.    V.  1.  Ixxx,  12S0  p. 
27*5.  Same.    V.  2,  vii,  1281-2M8  p. 

CoNmm:  Volume  i.  Tbt  ConuntaloDM^  lBtraditrtlu>.  with  ttstuin  ol  >tate  sdnol  ry» 
Want,  p.  ix-\xtx.  CbapMi:  I,  Bjitiun  of  public  ntmstlon  la  Brlllih  iDdlB.  pl  l-4t.  3.  Ph. 
Anmatflo:  Tb>  denlopiiiNit  ol  Engllib  lenniiteiT  sfboats  for  boys,  p.  46-M.  3.  TnMBt  Khooli, 
p.  SS-3ia.  ■I  John  Ettoa:  EdiKstlOD  ia  Pano  Rica,  p.  231-273.  *i.  H.  B.  Adams;  BdoDUliHMl 
KUMUkm  to  tba  TTnlCed  SUUa.  p.  3TS-379.  "fl,  Some  hiAorloU  dopnmenu  t>t«rin|!  upOB  common 
■choca  edimUoD  In  VliBlnla  sod  Soutb  Cuolina  pnvloiu  lo  tbe  dvU  var.  p.  Xl-tX.  1.  A.  D, 
Hafo:  Tbo  oitaiiiintlim  tnd  davphipment  of  lbs  Amrriaa  common  •nbool  <□  tba  AUantlo  and 
GMltnl«Ut«aofUwSoiit](,lK0-lBeo.p.tZ7-£ei.  8.  Papers  read  all  be  CbicsgoiiMeUng  otUwDapBrt- 
nentof  mparlnUndenoiv  1100, p. Ma-4102.  *II.A.8]uy>:  Tbertleof tbaKboaMoaclXTinUiaatrug- 
gl«  Katnit  alooboUfm.  p.  KO-tU.  lO.  S.  E.  BaldwiD:  The  nadjiutment  of  the  roUngiata  M  tba 
liriilrwliinal  couna.  p.  tli-ax.  'll.  H.  B.  UontaD;  Tbe  j  uMiOcalion  of  ibe  pubUo  bl«b  KbDOl, 
p.e3ft-M3.  'II.  B.  R.  Cocbett:  Free  blgb  K'luola  Tor  ninJ  pupUa.  p.  613-aB!.  'la.  RqMrt  of  U« 
Cammittae  o(  Ibe  National  educational  asMiiation  on  tbe  relation)  ol  pubUo  Utrariea  la  publk 
vboola,  p.  «S-T1R.  •!<.  Education  In  MOtral  Europe,  p.  72I-W4.  'IS.  Pubbc  j^y  gmuida  and 
WM\»a  Kbods.  p.  Nfr-804.  la.  E.  D.  Head:  Tba  Old  South  work.  p.  gOb^I.  IT.  Public, 
ndety,  and  acbool  Ubrartea.  p.  9Z3-116S  (pnb.  do.  37S).  18.  Education  In  Giott  Britain  and 
Ireland,  p.  1107-1244.  IS.  LUt  ol  educailDoal  peiiodltali  In  tba  United  Stalw,  p.  tMK-12«l. 
XL  Educational  directory,  p.  13»- 1273.    •21,  Uary  H.Bunt:  Temperancephysl<dogy,p.ia7V-IZ»L 

Vdumel.  23.  B.  R,  WUlardiCDntributionatotbehliloTyottbaHopklnagrammaraebool.New 
Bavan.  Conn..  1MW  to  WOO,  p.  11SI-U06.  23.  Daniel  Qulnn:  Tbe  language  qucatloD  In  Orooa 
and  •ome  nflectloni  niueatod  by  It,  p.  1217-1319.  24,  O.  VI .  Alberton:  Tbe  legldatlTe  <aner  ol 
JoMln  8.  ilorrOL  p.  1311-1335.  *i6.  Ulaceilanpous  educational  topks.  p.  1337-1387.  36.  Edoc*- 
tkorimattenollnlenatln  vartoui  alal4>s.  p.  1380-1(22.  (Z?.  Consular  nporta.  p.  1411-IttO.  38. 
L.  F,  Ward:  Sodolon  al  tbe  Parts  exposlrlon  of  1900,  p.  14S1-U93.  *7a.  Education  In  the  PhO- 
in^nia,Ciibh  Porto  Rico.  Bawall.  and  Samoa,  p.  U9(-t669.  30.  Bducatlonatthe  Patiaexpoii- 
tkn.  p.  IMl-ITOS.  31.  Education  in  Fnna.  p.  1711-1733.  •33.  ShiMon  Jacfcaon:  Report  on 
Bdueatlou in Alaika, p.  17)^1781.  •S3.  SheMoo JackioD:TenthannualreportontlialnCn>ductlon 
oldameatioralndaeilntoAlaaka,p.  I7S1-I786.  H.  aty  gcboal  syitama,  p.  178;-18M.  •SB.  Inm- 
tutlona  foe  higher  edoottlon,  p,  ISU-iaST.  •38.  Fmnlonal  whoolg.  p.  I9(»-3IB>;  37.  Agri. 
oulHial  and  mnibanlcal  coUegea.  p.  3031-2086.  38.  SutlBlica  of  normal  Kboob,  p.  XK7-31I7.  *3». 
Btatlula  of  aaoaadary  icbools.  p,  1119-1436.  40,  Uanual  and  Industrial  UBbili«.  p.  347-3487. 
U.  Cmnmrdal  and  boaliMM  achooli,  p.  246e-24W.  42.  Educatlra  of  tbe  ooloivd  race,  p.  3101- 
mi.  43.  SutWka  of  mmin  Bcbooli,  p- 2S33-283e.  44.  Bebotria  torthedtOetlTecUti,  p.  3M1- 
nla.  4fi.Btatl)lieaof  public  klodatgarteos,  p.  2S83-li6S.  *48.  Curnot  topic*,  p.  3880-3814.  •47. 
StaUKica  ol  demaotarj  education  Infonlgn  anintiiea,  p.  28lS-2atL 

{CbapUi  2,  Tbe  deTelapment  of  En^lsh  aecondar;  Khoolg  for  boyi,  la  In  two  parta— 1,  From  tba 
txuteantb  to  tbe  nineteenth  oeatury ;  2,  The  centur;  ol  reform.  Chapters.  Truant  suboolai  ts  bott 
htnorfeal  and  deacilptlve.  Chapter  8,  Papers  of  tbe  DepartmEot  of  supetlntendenae.  UKD.  oim- 
talnsjN.  U.  BuUbt.  StatuaDfeduationattbeclOBDftheantarylAaronOoTv.Tbetiaacltbecltr 
gupstinlondBnt:  E.  A.  Alderman,  ObllgatiODi  and  opportunillH  of  acholarshlpi  W.  O.  Atwatw, 
AJnbol  phyilokiii;  and  lopnlntaDdaDW.  Tbe  saMion  of  education  at  tbe  Pails  eipetitlan  ol 
UNO  IsdsavtbadlDchaptBiao.] 

287.  1900-1901  (Harris)  Washington.  1902.    V.  1,  cxii,  1218  p, 

288.  Same.    V.  2,  vii,  1217-2512  p. 

Ctnrrams:  VohiiM  1.  •TbaOommlMianar'iintrodDetlon.  p.  Ii-eill.  Chapten:  I.  Bdocatlon 
In  (antral  Europe,  p.  I-IW.  2.  UarjL.  Hinsdale:  AleUslaUveblsloryof  ibepuhUosAoalsyslHa 
of  the  slate  at  Obla.  p.  129-lSO.  •].  Consolidation  of  schooli  and  tiansportalion  ol  pupOa,  p,  181- 
313.  *i.  AiiwilGanlndDilrialadocntkm.-Wbatib8llitbe?p.!15-234.  '5.  Educational pktlulagy, 
p.  338-281.  8.  Patrick  OaddacIntamaUoiialasaodatlon  foritiaadvaDccnNntafsclaDoa,arts,and 
•dixalbB],  p.  383-30t.  •7.  Educatlooal  tisining  for  railroad  nrvlcs,  p.  306-333.  8.  Frakrio  Bark: 
mm  fundamental  la  aacaasofy  In  tba  development  ol  tbe  nervou)  syaWm  and  of  mofeiDBots,  p. 
32S-344.  9,  H.S.  Cuitii:  Inbibltlon,  P.34S-3U.  *ia.  A.  D,  Uayo:  The  conuDoa  wbODl  in  tbe 
Southern  statca  beyond  itie  Ifisilaslppi  river,  from  1830-IS60.  p.  317-101.  '11.  Common  school 
•dueatian  in  tba  South  tram  tbe  baglnnlna  of  tbe  Civil  vsr  to  1870-1878,  p.  4«t-N0.  •IS.  E.  3. 
JayDea:  Letter  nmcstnlni  tbe  salabUabmBnt  of  a  normal  icboal  far  tbe  voman  of  ViiglnlB,  p.  491- 
807.  13.  Eduatton  in  tbe  South,  p,  S09-530.  *14.  1.,  Vinreok:  Qsnnu]  Instruction  ia  Amwicaa 
•BboMa,  p. 331-708.  (U,  Tbe  arsCaamprebenslvaattenipUstrMdstudy.  p.  709-729.  •! 8.  Kelly 
HlDnxTbeBdDcatlonoftbatKrro,  p.  731-88B.  17.  Fuater  Watnn;  Notioee  of  Eome  early  Engllsb 
wrllM*  on  ednsaUon.  p.  881-8M.  If.  Tbiid  annual  ninJareDis  of  tbe  Asorlatlon  of  Catholic  col- 
lt«B>,  p.  886-833.  19.  Education  In  Great  Britain  and  Irslaod,  1900-1901.  p.  939-1008.  viO.  C.  W. 
DabDoy:  The  pubtlo  acbool  pntUem  In  the  South,  p.  1000-1028.  •21.  Tempeiucs  instruction,  p. 
lazT-lOGO.  £2.  C.  D.  Walcott:  Relations  of  tbe  National  government  to  biehFr  p'limtlon  and 
rFeeareh,  p.  lOSl-lOGG.   23.  The  Csnu«le  Institntion  af  Washlngtan,  D.  C,  p.  li»7-iaR0.   24. 
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Eduetliim  la  Fnnn>.  p.  1081-1136.    23.  Higher  commerciiil  nlunUiiD,  p.  llST-tJtB.    36.  LM  of 
eiluralloiuap«rl<>dfcal9lDttulinlUHlSrates,p.tl83-llK7.   Z7.  Educatknuldlractory.p.  iue-12l«. 

Vrtumea.  •58,  C«iduc!aUonoflhB>BiesinlbBUnlKid8aitra,p.m7-131S.  •29.  F.  W.  AUtJn- 
■on:  TlwpceaeatediuaUoaBlmOTeiDeutlaUvPliillppiiiB  IslBndg,p,  1317-1440.  30.  Fon^gnunl- 
TsnltlH  sod  other  foreign  iDsUtutkms  of  hlglwr  educatloa,  p.  I44I-1437.  H.  Sheldon  It/^^im: 
Report  on  eduoation  In  AlukH.  p.  14£(1-I4W,  32.  Sheldon  lackaon:  Elev«Dlb  urniml  report  oa 
the  IntroducUDa  of  domialic  iPlndeer  Into  Alailia,  p.  ItSl-ltOS.  33.  ConsulKr  nports,  p.  IVt- 
ISa.  34.  City  srbool  syswma,  p.  1527-1610.  •SS.  nnivetslIiM,  rollegpa  uid  livhnolockal  MhooU. 
p.  lGll-1730.  •36.  StaUjtks  o[  profeBcion&l  and  aUled  schools,  p.  1731-lSOa  S7.  Afrtcultor^ 
and  mecJiuilral  coUegea,  p.  UOl-lMl.  3§.  Statiallcs  atDotmal  Khooli,  P- lM3-]9al:  m.  BtaUS' 
ties  ol  secODdarT  Khools,  p.  ItNH-ZZSO.  40.  Maaiul  and  iDdiutrlal  tnldlng,  p.  2Z9l~aaS.  41. 
Conunerciat  and  bii5ines>  wboob.  p.  2260-2297,  42.  EduralloD  ol  tin  rolored  iar».  p.  2I99-3nL 
43.  SUtistlra  ot  n>farm  Khoola,  p.  2333-2349.  U.  Sohoola  (Or  the  dBbwUvn  rUma.  p.  lUl-{tgTG. 
•46.  losImctlDD  In  mining  angliHerlng.  p.  2377-23M.  *46.  Cunent  toipk«,  p.  33as-34U.  *47 
UlacoUaoeaiij  ndurattotiBl  toplo,  p.  2417-2480. 

(Chapter  2  l«  ol  speckal  Interest  t«  loacben  In  Ohio.  Tbe  following  addrecne,  dellvetfd  at  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  ot  the  Southern  educational  aoociatlon,  December,  IMD,  are  contalDed  in 
obapter  13^  G.  T.  Winston,  Industrial  education  and  the  New  South;  C.  W.  Dabner,  Edneatloo 
and  production;  R.  B.  Barrlnger,  Negro  education  in  the  BoDtb— Julim  Drebet,  Reply:  H.  B. 
Frlsell,  Dlscmslon— P.  B,  Barringer,  Beply,| 
3M.  1902  (Harrb)  WasLington,  1903.  V.  1.  cxii,  117C  p. 
S30.        Same.    \.  2,  vii,  1177-2447  p, 

CONTENla:  Volume  1.  Tbe  Commissioner's  Introduction,  with  statlitlca  ol  stale  aduol  ly*- 
terns,  p.  Ii-cxll  (pub.  oo.  286).  Cbaplen:  1.  Oeneral  laws  teletlng  to  agrliniltursl  and  mechanical 
land-grant  oolleges,  p.  1-90.  ■I.  F.  H.  Tborpe:  Franklin's  Influence  In  American  edocatlcoi,  p. 
91-199.  *3.  The  ooliege-brod  tH^ro,  p,  IBi-229.  4.  Francis  Wayland  Parter  and  hH  wvk  lor 
edncatUm,  p.  33I-2S4.  '5.  A.  U.  Uayo:  Tbe  work  of  certain  northern  chuicbBS  in  the  educalko 
of  the  Ircedmca,  1S6I-19O0,  p.  SS6-3I4,  6.  Laws  relating  to  temperanoe  Instrmthm,  p.  31&-S38. 
T.  Necrology  for  1S99, 1900,  and  1901,  p.  33»-4Zi.  S.  Eduoathm  in  Canada,  p.  t33-4«3.  9.  Educa- 
tion In  the  British  South  African  oplonles.  p.  40&^48a.  ID.  Foater  WaUon:  Notlcee  of  siiine  early 
Engllih  writers  on  education,  Part  2,  p,  4St-608.  11.  Leo  Burgeiateln  «•<  August  Netolltiky: 
Medical  Inspection  ol  schools  abroad,  p.  Sa9-E3e.  12.  Admlnlon  to  ooUege  oo  oertUoate  ol  leo- 
ondary  schools,  p.  Sn-639.  13.  lUsaelluwous  educalional  topjca,  p.  £41-««.  14.  W.  R.  Hllper 
Tba  edunatlonal  prognes  of  the  yeu  1901-02,  p,  MT-WW.  IS.  Educatton  In  Fianoe,  p.  <CT-TIft, 
*!&  F.  Bulsson:  Edocatlim  of  tbe  will,  p.  T11-74D.  17.  Education  In  Italy— Tulllo  de  Bnnai» 
Vernli:  Pmgm  olpubllceduoatlonln  Ila]y,p.  741-767.  Alexander  Oldrlnl:  Tbe  BtocdllblU  lot  tba 
reIbimo[superlDreduFMIonlDlta]7,p.76T-7S7.  •18.  CW.Dabney^  Illitaraoy oltbaTotlnipopa- 
latlon  in  the  United  Slals,  p.  TSS-SIS.  19.  Foreign  univeniUes  and  other  lonlgn  InstltuUooa  of 
hlghareducatlon.p.819-836.  30.  Commercial  education  in  Bwltsaland,  p.  S37-SU.  21.  OoDsolar 
leports  on  education,  p.  Sfi7-8§5.  22.  Henry  BaniBrd— W.  T.  Harris:  Henry  Biraard'i  servlott 
toedwHtioD  in  Connecticut,  p.  8S7-891.  A.  D.  Hayo:  Henry  Barnard  as  Ont  D.  B.  C 
oleducatlon,p,  891-901.  W,  T.  Harris;  Establlshmentottbeofflcec'  '  ~ 
U<mottbBUnllBd8tat«l,aDdHenryBamBtd'srBlBtkalIolt,p.9Dl-BK.  33.  Leii(Ih  ol  tbe  oo 
ooorae,  p.  997-918  (pub.  no.  397).  24.  Oxtord  university— W.  T.  Banls;  Ozbrd  unlTenlty  and 
tl»  Rhodes  acholaisblps,  p.  949-«M.  J.  W,  Hoyt:  History  of  tbe  Unlnrslty  ol  Oxtord,  p.  990- 
990.  J.  B.  Flrtb:  Tbe  Bodleian  letcenlenary,  p.  990-994.  Oxford  unlTenity  extemko  leotnrat, 
p.  994-999.  S5.  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1903,  p.  1091-1098.  16.  OorrMpoDdatt* 
aobools,  p.  1060-1094.  27.  Child  attidy  in  Chioega,  p.  1096-1138.  3A.  E.  KoralaTtky:  BducMkn 
In  RuBlB,  p.  113»-114a.  20.  List  of  educational  periodloala  In  tbe  United  Blatw  In  1MB,  p.  IIIT- 
lUO.   30.  Educational  directory,  p.  1151-1176. 

Volome  I,  31.  Education  In  Porto  Rico,  p.  1177-1237.  ^3.  Sbeldon  Jaokno;  Report  of  adn- 
oatkm  In  AUska,  p.  UaO-USt.  *33.  Sheldon  lackxon:  TwBtltb  annual  niport  on  tba  intreduDtioa 
otdomeMlorelndeettntoAlaska,  p.  1367-1360.  34.  Slatistlaolclty  acbool  syjtems,  p.  13n-U4C. 
•36.  UnlTwdtles,  oolleeca,  and  technological  scboots,  p.  1347-1497.  SB.  Frofealonal  Kdumli,  p. 
.M90-IH»(pnb,na.S36),  37,  Agricultural  end  mechanical  oolleges,  p.  1UI-U79.  38.  StaUsUCBot 
nomul •obools, p.  lUl-1639.  •so.  Siatisiicsofseoondamataools.p.  1»41-I967.  •«.  Hainalaad 
IndaUrlal  training,  p.  1069-3002.  41.  Commendalaod  buslneai«chaols,p,  SOOa-lOtt.  A  Sohooli 
brnnnes.p.  300-3061  (pub.  no.  332).  43.  Education  ol  tbe  colored  laoe,  p.  30«»-309e.  44.  flt» 
tlstl0ioCiBlannaahaols,p,3097-2ll4.  ■45,  Bcbools  for  detective  classes,  p.  Itl£-ll<l.  "IB.  Raport 
«t  Oommlttee  on  statiitla  of  ddeotlve  >lghl  and  hearing  of  publlo  achool  chltdisn,  p.  Slfi-aUS. 
•47.  D.  V.  Llncirin:  Tbe  education  of  the  teeble-mbided  In  the  United  Slates,  p.  21Sr-3197.  46. 
W.  8.  Thomas;  Changea  In  tbe  age  ot  oolite  graduation,  p,  1199-2208.  49,  Raport  on  sobool  ita- 
tltUa,  nude  by  a  committee  of  the  Department  ot  superinlendenDe  ol  the  National  edmatlenal 
aaaoiation(W.T.  Harm,  chairman}  p.  2a»-22l8.    60.  Edaoatlon  In  tlM  PbUlppbMB,  p.  2t»-STL 
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El.  BtMMIca  ol  puUk  iDd  printe  UndBTgutiiiu,  p.  1173-33M  (pnb.  no.  338).    *U.  tUlterK]'  Id 
Iba  UoitMl  BtMa.  p.  asil-lHe.    *i3.  Cnmot  Mpks,  p.  334;-MS3. 

(Espedatl;  Impoilaiit  ohapurs  ol  tbe  Report  lor  1103,  bIUI  oflered  «  wparaMs,  ue  4, 10,  II,  13, 
a«d23.| 

541.  1903  (Harria)  WaahingtoD,  190S.    V.  1,  cxii.  121G  p. 

542.  Same.    V.  2.  viii.  1217-2512  p, 

CoHTiNni:  Volume  1.  Tbe  Comininloner's  Introductlan  and  itatlitlcs  ol  stale  sclioal  SfStemi, 
p.  Ix-cvU.  Ctupten;  *1.  II,  B.  Curtis:  Vaatlon  scboola,  plB^groundi,  and  Htllemenls,  p.  3-38. 
3.  OeiKTallawi  lelatlng  lo  agricultural  and  mechanical  land-gruit  ralleget.  p.  30-238,  *3.  Eduis- 
tMo  in  Qteat  Britain  and  Ireland,  ieU3,  p.  327-3TI.  *.  Education  In  London  under  the  admin- 
iMradOD  Dftba  London  KhooL  board,  p.  IT3-3n.  &.  C.  F.  Thwing:  American  uniTEnltles,  p.  303- 
317.  0.  Foatar  Wation:  Notices  ol  some  early  Engllsli  writers  on  education,  t5.^1&74,  p.  310-3SO. 
•J.  Aaron  Oom:  The  public  school  systems  ol  the  rnittd  giatas,  p.  ssi-ass.  "s.  WlckllllB  Roae: 
TbaedtusUonalmoTamBiit  In  tbeSonlh,  p.  3fi»^ga.  g.  A.  D.  Uayo:  Tbe  DnalettabltsbiDentol 
the  Aiiieriaui  comnian  Khoal  system  in  W«t  Vli^lnla,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware,  1BQ3- 
1K»,  p.  381-403.  *10.  w.  R.  Jackson:  Tbe  present  stains  of  tbe  certUkatkiD  ot  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  p.  463-110,  *1I.  J.  L.  U.  CDiry  and  hlsserrioestoedtwBtien  Intiie  South,p.  521- 
iO.  *a.  E.  S,  Broim:  Secondary  educsticoi,  p.  553-iS3,  13.  Education  In  Fram^e,  p.  SgA-a33. 
14.  Consular  reports  on  education,  p.  833-007.  IS.  Foreign  unlvHsltlee  and  otber  toielgn  Institu- 
tions of  hlgber  education  in  1903,  p.  «eo-tg!.  IS.  Loon  Flsber:  The  kindergarten,  p.  68S-7I*. 
17.  E,  B-Haitweil:  On  physical  training,  p.  731-757,  'IS.  Public,  society,  andschool  llbrarlBS, 
p.  75»-10IT.  •IB.  C.  M.  Woodward:  Uanual,  Industrial,  and  technical  eduCBllon  In  tbe  United 
Statu,  p.  IDIO-IMO.  U.  Anna  T.  Bmlth:  Coeducation  in  tbe  schools  and  coUcfes  of  tbe  United 
States,  p.  lM7-lCr7S.  31.  U,  it.  Bbeedy:  The  Catholic  parochial  schools  ot  ttie  United  States,  p. 
imV-UOl.  91.  E.O,  Lyie:  Tbe  state  wmal  schools  of  the  United  stales,  p.  lIoa-1130.  33.  Ei- 
blblt  or  the  Bateau  ol  educatloo  at  tbe  Louisiana  punbase  exposition,  p.  1137-1184.  31.  List  or 
edmatlonal  perlodloals  In  the  United  BUtes  in  IW>,  p.  1185-1188.  35.  EduoUonsI  directory,  p. 
lue-mo. 

Vtimna  S.  38.  Counes  of  study  in  Oeman  scbools,  p.  1117-13^  37,  J,  V.  Noel:  Report  oa 
tbe  Cbileui  edncstiooal  congress  end  exhibit,  1309-03,  p.  130-13T4.  38.  Necrology,  p.  1375-1301. 
a.  lohn  Eaton:  BketohM  of  educational  bcnebrton  and  lives  devoted  to  educatloD,  p,  1303-1343. 
•10.  lUanllaneoas  edacational  topics,  p.  I34&-I373.  31.  Blocnphlcal  notices,  p.  I373-I3W.  33. 
BtatisticsolcltyscboolsyiteiDSip.lSttl-uas.  33,  UnlT«altin,collegea,andIeebnologlcalacbools, 
p,  JKO-latS  [reprinted  1905,  pub.  no.  34»,  34.  Agrlcoltoraland  meoban]cal<»lleges,p.  1S37-1S73. 
•BL  Prakesional  tnstrucUan,  p.  1ST3-11EI.  SO.  Statistics  of  normal  schools,  p.  1753-1811.  37. 
Btatlstka  el  seooodary  ashaols,  p.  1813-3137  (reprinted  iwo,  pub,  no.  3S0).  38.  Uuiual  and  li>du»- 
bU)  tnUnbw,  p.  313S-3U0.  St.  Commeroial  and  bosinaB  icbooli,  p.  3lBl-^m.  MO,  SebooD  lar 
mmw,  p.  3S»-3351.  41.  Schools  tot  the  colorad  nee,  p.  3353-3385.  41.  Refonn  schools,  p.  SOSI- 
4.  Sheldon  lackion;  Report  on  eiT 


0  Alaska,  p.  3U^3Ig4.    41  Edncatlon  In  the  PbillppbH,  Hawaii,  and 
Cuba,  p.  ia8&-33B6.    M7.  Current  topics,  p.  a3>T-347«. 

|(2apter  i  sketobM  the  history  ol  American  universltia  and  discusses  their  funcHons,  while  an 
Important  portion  of  Soatbem  educational  history  is  pnaonted  in  chapter  9,  The  treatment  at 
the  kindwgaRen  In  cbapta  18  Is  both  historical  and  descriptive.  Chapter  3B  contalni  InlemtlllC 
and  usiAil  Uocnphlcal  rnalerial,) 

366.  1904  (Hanis)  Waahington,  1906.    V.  1,  civ,  1176  p, 

967.  Same.  V,  2,  viii,  1177-2480  p. 

Cotrmra:  Volume  1.  Tbe  Commissioner's  Introduction  andstatlstlca  of  stale  sctioal  lyiteoit, 
p,  vil-dv.  Cbsplers:  1.  Education  In  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  p,  1-33.  3.  Frans 
B«ai  aW  Clark  Wimia:  Statistics  of  growth,  p.  3&-I33.  3.  ReguhKlons  retetlnc  lo  pelBloiu 
nd  bsoraBea  In  all  Oerman  unlvenitiee,  p.  133-147.  •4.  Digest  of  school  taws,  p.  HMlB. 
•B.  I.  W.  Hojrt:  The  Unlvenity  of  Paris  during  tbe  middle  ages,  p.  Glft-U&  •«.  The  work  mod 
tnlhnKB  ot  Hampton,  p.  6»sn.  *7.  Temperance  Instruction  In  public  scbools  and  the  llqtior 
qiHMafl,  p.  581-883.  •&  Foster  Watson:  Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  education, 
mS-MOt, p. Sn-TOL  t.  Edgar Loenlng:  ]nvenllecrinilna1ilylnOeiniany,p.T03-TI3.  10,  W,  A. 
Kallj  sa4  Fiance*  H,  Wlllsid:  Orammsiand  roabuiaiy  or  the  Hlhigit  language  ol  Boutheestem 
AlHks.p.  TU-788(pub.  no.  317).  11.  Tbe  educational  system  of  Sweden,  p.  7«T'7>7.  'U.  Edu- 
eatlanln  Gnat  Brltaloand  Ireland,  19a3,p.TIK>-S33.  13.  Higher  education  In  England  as  afleoted 
bythelawoligoa,p.S33-881,  14-15.  O.  E.  Gay:  EducationattbeSt.  Loulsexposltlon— I.  Publi* 
Mboolsofthe  trmtedStates.p.  WI-073;  It.  Technical  schools,  art  schools,  etc.,  p.  97&WS,  'la. 
A.  D.  Mayo:  Tbe  Dnal  establishment  of  tlie  American  oommon  school  system  In  North  Canriiua, 
Booth  Carolbw,  aitd  OeorglB,  1883-1(100,  p.  SBB-IOn.    IT.  Sheldon  Jackson:  Introduction  of  relB- 
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<kN  Into  Alaska,  p.  lOftl-lUS.  18.  W.  T.  Hurts:  (■}  A  deanltloD  ol  dvUlntkiD,  p.  lUt-lUS. 
(t)  Art  education  tbe  troe  iDduvtrlal  education,  p.  1133-1U«.  (c)  The  teMUaMiMl  nha  ot  uwl 
work,  p.  lUB-UM.  le.  LiatofeducBtianalperlodlCBliintlieUnltedBtalmliiiMip.  lliS-llW. 
30.  EduCBUmu]  directory,  p.  Ilw-I17e. 

Volume  2.    31.  EdncatloQ  at  the  Bt.  Louis  eipoil(lai>— tinlvetiltles  and  coOegn  vt  the  United 
Staua,  p.  1177-1X9.    •S3.  Educattonatthe  St.  Loulasipasltkn— Forelgnooiiiilrin,  p.  mi-li;j. 
•33.  Length  ol  teachers' service,  p.  isn-iaol.    34.  euUsdiB  oloit;  schootaTiIaas,  p.  lna-ltU. 
3&.  Unlvenlcies,  collegta,  and  technological  sobDOls,  p.  1417-1M3  (teptlntad  IDOS,  pab.  no.  ]U). 
36.  Agrlcultutal  and  raechanical  ooUages,  p.  ISlS-lfisa.    •37.  Profasslanal  education,  p.  UgT-l«U. 
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Turkey,  Servia  and  Egypt.    Washington,  1875.    108  p. 

COHTtnta:  Education  In  Belgium.— Tbs  progrcaa  at  ednoitian  In  Rnsla:  by  Emn*  de  Lanl- 
eye.— Edticstion  In  Turkey:  by  U.de  Balve.— EdncationlnSwlB.~Publlclnatructliin  In  Egypt. 

43.  no.  4.    Waste  ot  labor  in  the  work  ot  education,  by  P.  A.  Cbadboume.    Wash- 

ington, 1875.    16  p. 

44.  no.  5.    Suggestions  respecting  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  International  cen- 

tennial exhibition,  1876.    Washington,  1S75.    26  p. 

45.  no.  6.    Statement  relating  to  reformatory,  charitable,  and  industrial  schools  for 

the  young.    Washington,  1875.    20S  p. 

46.  DO.  7.    Constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to  education  in  the  several  stAl«is  of 

the  American  union,  [by  Franklin  Hough].    Wasbington,  1675.    130  p. 

47.  no.  6.    Schedule  for  the  preparation  of  students'  work  for  the  Centennial  exhibi- 

tion, as  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  Department  of  superintendmce  ot 
the  National  educational  association,  appointed  at  Minneapolis  in  1876.  Warii* 
ington,  1875.    IS  p. 


t  Ttaeae  ciiculara  are  not  aeparalely  iTBllable. 
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IV.  PUBLICATIONS  ON  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

fFat  lulditjonal  tnaterial  on  these  and  other  special  topicx,  consult  the  index  to  this 
Bulletin,  and  the  Index  to  the  reports  of  the  CommiBnonerof  education:  ISGT-ltlOT, 
BuUetin,  1909,  no.  7.] 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  AITD  HECBAinCAL  COLLEGES. 

348.  GenetsI  lawe  relating  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  land-grant  colleges.  R«^ 
print  of  chapter  1,  p.  1-90,  Report  for  1902,  and  cbapl«r  2,  p.  39-226,  Repwt 
for  1903. 

Acta  of  CmignK  uid  itsU  laws  o[  Abbanu,  ArUou,  Atkanau,  Callfanila,  Colondo,  CoDMctk 
out,  Ddsnre,  Floilita,  OtoriU,  Idabo,  UUnoli,  IndlisB,  Iowa,  Kuuu.  Koituckj,  I  iiiiliilii»^ 
Ualnc,  HaiTkiid,  Uuncbusetbi,  Michigan,  Hinneaota,  HLsstalppI,  Uinouri,  Mcotana,  N^ 
bnaka.  Nendi.  New  Uampdiln,  New  Jsny,  New  UbiIco,  New  r«k.  North  CaroUiw.  NtrtJk 
DakoU,  Ohio,  Oklahomm,  Ongoa,  Fouuflvanla,  Rhoda  bluid,  Baath  CuoUnB.  Soatli  Dakota, 
T ■Ill,  Tnxw,  Utah,  Vmnont,  Viigliiia,  Waddnitoa,  W«t  VlrgiiiU,  WlKoodn,  WfaalBC. 

Federal  laws,  r^ulatione,  and  rulings  affecting  the  land-grant  collegee  of  i^*. 
culture  and  mechanic  arts.    Washington,  1911.    13  p. 

2.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

447.  Opportunities  (or  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  C, 
Houahan.    Washington.  1911.    16  p.    (Bulletin,  1911,  no.  2.) 
Undergraduate  or  collegiate  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  state  colleges  of  vgd* 
culture  in  the  United  Slates.    Prepared  especially  for  foreign  studenta.    WtAt.-^ 
ington,1911.     13  p.    ^Supplement  to  Bulletin,  1911,  no,  2.) 

474.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.  Papeis  read  at  the  second  amraal 
meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing, Columbus,  Ohio,  November  14,  1911.  Washington,  1912.  53  p,  8*. 
(Bulletin,  1912,  no,  6.) 

Contents:  1.  Enentlals  in  a  staU  afstem  of  Bericiiltura)  education  p>j]  F.  W.  Howe.— 3.  Tha 
Daad  (or  nllabla  aoientlfic  d*U  resardiDg  aadal  and  eoonomlc  DondlUom  [n  rural  oommnoltla 
[by)  K.  C.  Ulgble.— 3.  The  proper  equipment  of  an  agrlnillanl  high  school  [by]  D,  O.  fiarto. — 
4.  TheBmllii'avrlcultuislschoolBiidacrlciitluralailucadonla  Uassadiuaetta  [by|  R.  W.  Btlm-. 
■DO.— S.  Tbeuopnpared  uacherDCagrlcullurelnhlehKhoolaBndcoUiign  of  education  [by)  A.  V. 
Slinn.— 6.  WlutladoiietaiHepareliachenoleecaDdarf  achool  agriculture  (by]  A.  C.  llmah^n  — 
7.  Reocot  pubUcatlona  of  the  Bureau  of  edueattoa  on  agrlcultuialaducaUoo. 
481.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Washington^ 
1912.    62  p.    (Bulletin,1012,  no.  10.) 

3.  ALASKA  SCHOOL  AND  REinOEER  SERVICE. 

4S8.  Rules  and  regulatioDs  regarding  the  Alaska  Bctiool  ser^'ice  for  the  natives  at 
AUska,  adopted  May  20,  1911.     Washington,  1911.     32  p. 

484.  Report  on  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  the  reindeer  service,  1910-11^ 
Washington,  1912.    91  p.    map. 

4.  AHBRICAN  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

a.  Series  of  Contributions. 

S?.  Thomas  Jefferaun  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  vith 
Buthoriied  sketches  of  Hampden-Sidney,  Randolph-Hacon,  Emory-Henry, 
Roanoke,  and  Richmond  coU^ea,  Washington  and  Lee  university,  and 
Vitginia military  institul«.  Washington,  1888.  308p.  illus.  (Contribution* 
to  American  educational  history,  no.  2 — Circulars  of  information,  1SS8,  no.  1.^ 
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103.  History  of  education  in  Florida,  by  George  Gary  Bush.  Wadiington,  1889.  54  p. 
illua.  (Contributions  to  American  educational  histtwy,  no.  6 — Circulan  of 
infonnation,  1888,  no.  7.) 

103.  The  hisKvy  of  education  in  Connecticut,  by  Beniard  C.  8t«iner.  Warfiingtow, 
1893.  300  p.  illus.  (ContributionstoAmericsDcducatiosalhistory,  no.  14— 
Circulan  of  infonnation.  1893.  no.  2.) 

IM.  The  history  of  education  in  Delaware,  by  Lyman  P.  Powell.  Washington,  1393. 
186  p.  illus.  (Contributims  to  American  educational  hiatory,  no.  IS — Cir- 
culars of  information,  1893,  no.  3.) 

196.  Higher  education  in  Tennenee.  by  Luciue  Salisbury  Herriain.    WashingbMi, 

1893.  287  p.  illus.  (Contributions  to  American  educational  history,  no.  16 — 
Circulars  of  information.  1893,  no.  5.) 

197.  Higher  education  in  Iowa,  by  Leonard  F.  Parker.    Washington,  1893.    190  p. 

illus.  (Contributions  to  American  educational  history,  no.  17 — Circulars  of 
information,  1893,  no.  6.) 

809.  Histmy  of  higher  education  in  Rhode  Island,  by  William  Howe  Tolman.  Wash- 
ington, 1894.  210  p.  illus.  (Contributions  to  American  educational  hirttvy, 
no.  18— Ciiculara  of  information,  1894,  no.  1.) 

243.  Higher educEiiion  in  Missouri,  by  Maishall  S.  Snow.  Washington,  1898.  164  p. 
(Contributions  to  American  educational  history,  no.  21— Circulus  of  infor- 
mation. 1898.  no.  2.) 

S44.  History  of  education  in  New  Hampshire,  by  George  Gary  Bush.  Washington, 
1898.  170  p.  (Contributions  to  American  educational  history,  no.  22— Cir- 
culars of  information,  1898,  no.  3.) 

S64.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York:  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
Stat«  of  New  York,  by  Sidney  Sherwood.  Washington,  1900.  538  p.  illua. 
(Contributions  to  American  educational  history,  no.  28 — Cirrulais  of  inftti^ 
mation,  1900,  no.  3.) 

b.  Miscellaneous. 

140.  Statistics  regarding  national  aid  to  education.     Washington,  1885.     3  p. 

Contains  tabka  In  which  the  whals  amount  ptopoaed  fOr  dlsIrlbiitiaD  bf  Ihs  Bbii-  bU 
(tHfiOOfOO)  Is  spportlooed  (o  ei-sry  aUla  and  orKsnlied  Uniwry  acourdlnf  to  Uw  lotal  UUItnta 
papulaUon,  Uie  minor  Illiterate  populalioD,  Ihc  total  coiutltatlonB]iiopulB(Jon,«iiltlMwsittho4 
each,  as  repotted  by  the  Tenth  census. 

SOS.  Education  in  southwestern  Virginia,  by  A.  D.  Mayo.    Reprint  of  chapter  24, 

p.  881-921,  Report  tor  1890-91. 
482.  Current  educational  topics.    No.  I.    Washington,  1912.    26  p.    (Bulletui,  1912, 

no.  11.) 

CmiTKtna:  I.  IlUlarBry  In  the  United  BtsUs  and  in  Europe.— n.  Industrial  nipanrison  b 
Oaorgia.— III.  New  phases  of  educaUon  la  BulTalo,  N.  Y.— IV.  Juvsnlle  hbor  bureaus  and 
vocatlooal  gufctuioe  In  Gnat  Brltaln.-~V.  The  adocatlinul  museum  o(  the  SL  Louis  pubdo 

-483.  The  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York,  by  William 
Heard  Kilpatrick.    Washington,  1912.    239  p.    (Bulletin,  1912.  no.  12.) 

Contents:  I.  Oeneral  introduction.— II.  The  Khools  of  the  NMhorlaiids  in  the  semteentb 
cenlur;.— III.  The  dale  of  the  Onit  ichooi  In  New  Nelheriaud.— IV.  The  masten  of  the  offidal 
ekmentar;  school  et  New  Amateidun.^V.  Tbe  support  and  contnl  ol  the  oSldal  ftantataiT 
school  of  New  Amateidam.— VI.  TheLatinBchoolalNew  Amsterdsm.— Vn.  The  priTate  idwak. 
msstera  ot  New  Nelherland.— Vm.  The  acboob  of  the  Dntch  villaia  of  New  NethertamL— IX. 
The  New  York  dly  school,  1SU-1S7(.— X.  The  ■chool  at  tbe  JMofmed  Oateb  diurch  of  New 
Yorlc  dty,  IS7«-i77S.— XI.  The  school  at  New  Haerlem  after  ISM.— XIl.  Theeduokof  rialbuSh 
atler  1«H.— XIII.  The  achools  of  other  Dutch  villages  atUr  1«64.— XIV.  The  slemeatary  sdwol 
bom  within.- XV,  Concliulan.- Blbilogrepby. 
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5.  ASSOCUTIOIIS  AND  CONGRESSES. 

■421.  State  educfttianal  anocutboB,  by  C.  S.  Foob.  Reprint  of  chapter  3,  p.  251-274, 
R«pi)rt  for  1909. 

487.  Currant  educational  topics.  No.  II.  Abstiactfi  of  papen  presented  at  St.  Louis^ 
Uo.,  February  26-29,  1912,  befoi«  the  National  council  of  education  of  the 
Natjooal  education  aaBociation,  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  education  aaaociatioD.  the  Department  of  normal  achoola  of  the 
National  education  aeeociatioD,  the  >Iational  society  for  the  study  of  education, 
the  Society  of  collie  teschera  of  education,  the  National  committee  on  agri- 
cultural  education.    Washington.  1912.     115  p.    (Bulletin,  1912.  no,  16.) 

6.  BARITARB'S  AHERICAIV  JODIUtAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

187.  Analytical  index  to  Bamaid's  American  journal  of  education.  31  V..1S55-1881. 
Washington.  1892.    128  p. 

Enry  owntr  and  uaer  of  a  Mt  ol  "Ihal  moaunientsl  cydopvdlB  of  pedftcoglcal  llUratuie," 

Bunud's  Anwrlcuiiaanul.  wilJ  And  this  index  very  iiselul. 

7.  BIBLiQGRAPBY  OF  EDUCATION. 

386.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907,  compiled  by  James  iDgerwill  Wyer,  jr.,  and 
Martha  L.  Phelps.    Washington.  1908.    CS  p.    (Bulletin,  1908,  no.  3.) 

410.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.  Washington,  1909. '  134  p.  (Bulletin, 
1909,  no.  9.) 

446.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
fedetatioD  of  teachers  of  the  mathematical  and  the  natural  sciences.  Wash- 
ington. 1911.    27  p.    (Bulletin,  1911,  no.  1.) 

456.  Bibliography  ol  education  for  1909-10.    Washington,  1911.    166  p.    (Bulletin, 

1911,  no.  10.) 

481.  Bibliography  of  education  in  ^iriculiure  and  home  economics.    Washington, 

1912.  62  p.     (Bulletin.  1912,  no,  10.) 

Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  Issued  each  month,  except 
July  to  September.  (Library  circular,  noe.  1-6,  January-June;  no.  7,  October, 
1912.) 

NtUDbcn  l-fiuenot  aTalliblerordistrlbuUoD. 

8.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  PUBLICATIONS  AND  WORK. 

372.  Publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1906.  Reprint 
from  Report  for  1906.    Washington,  1907.    xxxvii-xlvii  p. 

407.  Index  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907.  Washington, 
1909.     103  p.     (BuBetin,  1909,  no.  7-) 

439.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910.  Wash- 
ington, 1910.    55  p.    (Bulletin,  1910,  no.  3.) 

9.  EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

171.  The  fourth  International  prison  congress,  St.  Petersburg,  Ruaria,  by  C.  D.  Ran- 
dall. Wadiingtmi,  1891.  253  p.  illus.  (Circulars  of  information,  1891, 
no.  2.) 

Cootalna  u  latioductlan  a  niMmtrf  ol  (lie  three  prevloui  cangrrasBS,    See  also  The  fifUi  Intei- 
natloaalptlMD  coognM,  R^iort  lor  18t5~«e.  chapl«  13,  p.  6W-70O. 
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10.  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

461.  Provision  for  exceptioDstl  children  in  public  schools.  Prapwed  by  Jamea  H. 
Van  Sickle,  LigbtnerWitmer,  and  Leonard  P.  Ayree.  Washington,  1911.  &2  p. 
(BuUetin,  19U,  no.  14.) 

CONTSNTS:  I,  Tbc  dlKOveiy  of  the  eioepUoiial  chlM.— II.  Proporthiiu  Of  (dunl  popuMicm 
compoaedalexccptkmstcbildnn,— III.  TbecluslBcstioDofexcepUaiuldilldran.— IV.  Hethodi 
[or  delermlaing  Uw  exleat  and  dsi^rec  o[  ratardktloD  in  dtf  school  ayitems.— V.  Provbtoo  far 
BieqitloDal  chlldnn  la  dt;  tchool  fiyitems.— VI.  Grading  uid  protnotkui,  with  5p«cikl  nimae* 
totbeDeodgofBiniptloulchUdnii.— VII.  DewrtpUcoi  of  work  dou  tM  BxscptlMuJ  diUdrm  In 
Ameilan  Kbool  Br(teiiu.~VIII.  ThO  KMctioii  and  Mining  of  teadm. 

489.  The  Hontessori  lyBtem  of  education.    An  examination  <rf  cbanct«nBtic  Jeaturee 
set  forth  in  tl  metodo  della  pedagogic  scientifica.    By  Anna  Tolmui  Snitfa. 
Washington,  1912.    30  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  17.) 
Contains  bibliography,  p.  2A-10. 

11.  BDUCATIORAL  VALUES. 

250.  Educational  values,  by  W.  T.  Harris.  Reprint  of  chapter  15,  Report  for  1S93-94, 
part  1.    Waehinglon,  1904.    617-63S  p. 

A  dlsrossloii  ot  tiM  eduaUve  vhIub  of  the  several  rtudlea  In  elaneDtiti  and  nrandatr  scbool^ 
and  In  ooUeiee  and  universities, 

12.  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

51.  Elementary  education  in  London  [with  address  of  Sir  Charles  Reed].    Washing- 
ton, 1877.    24  p.    (Circulars  of  information,  1878,  no.  2.) 
388.  Education  in  Formosa,  by  JuleanH.  Arnold.    Washington,  1908.    70  p.    (Bulle- 
tin, 1908,  no.  5.) 

Contents:  I.  Edun&tloD  under  the  Dutch  (1634- 1661).— II.  Education  under  the  Cblness 

(laei-ieRJ  and  16g3-lS9E,>-lIl.  Education  under  the  JKpaneie  (tram  IMS).— IV,  Appendix: 

Uisslonaiy  sehooli. 
416.  Educational  progress  in  the  Aigentine  Republic  and  Chile,  by  L.  S.  Rowe. 

Reprint  of  chapter  7,  p.  323-362,  Report  tor  1909. 
423.  The  movement  for  reform  iu  the  leaching  of  religion  in  the  public  scboola  of 

Saxony,  by  Arley  Barthlow  Show.    Washington,  1910.    45  p.    (Bulletin. 

1910,  no.  1.) 

C0HTIHT9:  I.  Rise  and  progress  of  the  controversr.— II.  The  qi 


462.  The  educational  system  of  China  as  recently  recoustructed,  by  Hairy  Edwin 
King.    Washington,  1911.    105  p.    (Bulletin,  1911,  no.  15.) 

Contents:  I.  The  growth  almodemeducBllan  InCIUnaup  to  IBM.— II.  Education  tr 
to  1*»:  Reforms  and  counter  reforms.— III.  ~       '  -        .  .... 

IMe.— IV.  ContraltiDK  agencies  of  the  educational  ifati 
■diools,  pt»»incial  collaKBi.  and  unlvBrsltle 
schools.— VIII.  Chinese  students  stadying  abroad.— BIbllofrapby. 

13.  HIGEER  EDUCATION. 

[See  also  Reeearch,  L'nivemities  and  colleges.] 

179.  Biological  teaching  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  by  John  P.  CampbeU. 

Washington,  1891.    183  p.    (Circulars  of  information,  1891,  no.  B.) 

DeatcDtd  to  li«  ol  ralue  to  all  tescbas  ol  sclsDco,  wtHtlMr  In  oollaca  or  aoondaiT  sAooli. 

297.  Length  of  the  college  course.    Reprint  of  chapter  23,  p.  927-948,  Report  for  1902. 

AeUon  talnn  by  certain  InstltuUoos  lonrd  redndnf  tba  time  nqalreiiwata  for  Ott  bachdor** 

degree,  espedaUy  with  reference  to  proferalonal  eouim,  togetlier  with  a  nprint  o(  pome  of  Uw 

dlscosslons  and  a  comparative  italemcnl  shoving  the  w' 

Harvard  onivtnity  from  IMI  to  tba  present  t 
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n  of  Cbineae  studeota  to  AmericaD  coUegM,  by  John  Fryer.    Woahing- 
lon,  1909.    221  p.    (Bulletin,  1909,  no.  2.) 
CawTKMT*:  I.  Tba  AhmtIcui  etdlege  ifitan.— II.  College  entnncv  requlnmumts.— m.  Ei- 

panna [V.  The  arE*nluUoa  of  Chi 

•dnse.—  /I.  Tebla  of  unlvaHlllM  ai 


491.  ProfeflBonal  disEribution  of  college  and  univernty  gradualee,  by  Bailey  B, 
Bunitt.    Wadiington,  1912.    144  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  19.) 

14.  inSDSTRUL  AND  TBCHmCAL  EDUCATION. 

S9.  A  review  of  the  reports  of  the  British  royal  commiHBionen  on  technical  inatruc- 
tion,  with  notes,  hy  Charles  O.  Thompeon.  Waehington,  1885.  55  p.  (Cir- 
culars of  information,  1885.  no.  3.) 
A  TahtableoMiiilbatko  to  tba  Ulantun  of  teelmk*!  lostnictlon  tn  Enn^M- 
Sfi3.  Art  and  industry.  Education  in  the  induatrial  and  fine  arta  in  the  United 
States,  by  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke.  Fart  III.  Industrial  and  technical  training 
in  voluntary  asBociatione  and  endowed  institutions,  Washington,  1897. 
liii,  1145  p. 


S51.  Art  and  industry.  Education  in  the  industrial  and  fine  arta  in  the  United 
State*,  by  Inac  Edwards  Clarke.  Part  IV.  ludustrial  and  technical  training 
in  achools  of  technology  and  inU.  S.  laud  giant  colleges.  Washington,  1898. 
Ivi,  1020  p. 

Conteini  Hoaanti  of  the  tTplBsl  numul  tnlning  echoob,  el  five  leading  technical  mechankel 
KboDlii,  at  nme  tnde  lehDoli,  of  m  educUlonal  experinuot  undartakan  b;  tba  Baltinuire  and 
Ohio  nllieadln  1S&5-S7,  and  ot  theachoolsof  science  and  engineering  ol  the  bmd  giaot  oolMgn 
of  agiicultun  and  the  meclunlc  arU. 

406.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  Unit«d  Slates:  a  statistical  mono- 
grsph,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  Washiugtou,  1909.  184  p.  (Bulletin, 
1909,  no.  6.) 

Comma:  1.  Innodnclion.— II.  The  fedani  gorenimeiit.— m.  The  Stalee.— IV.  Unnlc- 
tpalltlca.— V.  Private  high  schools  and  academies.— VI.  VnlversKles,  tnUegcs,  Had  tacbiKi- 
loglcal  schools.— VIL  CoUeges  tot  women.— ^^II.  Private  att  spools,  etc.— IX.  Bummer 
aeboola.— X.  Art  musmims  sod  soetetles.— XI.  Publications.— XII.  Bummarf.- xm,  Stk- 
Iktiol  tablM.- XIV.  Blbllogiaph;. 

420.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service,  by  J.  Shirley  Eaton.  Washington, 
1009.    159p.    (BuUetin,  1909,  no.  10.) 

CcarrxNTs:  I.  Preparation  and  elBcleDcy.— II,  li]  ffldency  and  compensation.- III.  Edoeatlon 
an  masse.— IV.  Bearing  ths  sipansa  of  spedaltuid  roJlroui  educatlon.-^V.  Appreotlceahip, — 
VI.  Speda]  qipientkes,— Vn.  The  achoid— its  fuDctlons  and  methodi.— VIII.  Vastlanal  rail- 
road Bcbools.— IX.  High  acbooli.— X.  The  coiraspoiidence  nchool.— XI.  Higher  educallon  tOT 
nllroad  canen.— Xn.  Schools  of  taltroad  engineering  and  admlDlstrHt Ion.— XIII.  Schools  ol 
raOroad  administration.— XIV.  Summary.- XV.  Appendlios:  A.  Statistics  of  railway  apprBU- 
ttoadilp.    B.  EduCStlooal  and  weltara  work  on  European  nilroadi. 

15.  LIBRARIES. 

143.  StatisticaofpublicUbiarieBis  the  United  States,  1884-85.    Beprintolp.ccxxix- 

ccxxi,  691-782,  Report  for  1884-85. 
300.  Cktalogue  of  "A.  L.  A."  library;  6,000  volumes  for  a  popular  library,  selected 

by  the  American  library  aasociatioa  and  shown  at  the  World's  Columbian 

exposition.    Washington,  1893,    592  p. 
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278.  Public,  society,  and  school  libraries.    Reprint  of  chapter  17,  It«port  for  1 
1900.    WaBhington,  1901.    923-1165  p. 

CoBTENra:  aiininarire  of  staliatks  of  libraries  in  IflOft  llbnria  o\ 
1ST5,  18§5,  and  1906;  Hbnrles  of  1,000  rolnmfs  and  on 
SmMj,  and  scboal  Ubrarln  of  1,000  Tolumes  and  over  ti 
40.5.  StatieticB  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  having  5,000  volumefl  and  over 

inl90R.     Washington,  1909.     215  p.     (Bulletin,  1909,  no.  6.) 
495.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  Unil«d  States,  by  W.  Dawsoit  Johnston, 
librarian  of  Columbia  University,  and  Iwdote  G.  Mudge,  reference  librarian  ot 
Columbia  University.    Washington,  1912.    137  p,    {Bulletin,  1912,  no.  23.) 


452.  Graduate  work  in  matbematicH  in  iiniversiticH  and  in  other  institutions  oC  liks 

grade  in  the  United  Slates.  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of 
mathenuitics.  The  American  report,  Committee  no.  XII.  Washington,  1911. 
63  p.    (Bulletin,  1911,  no.  6.) 

453.  Undeigraduate  work  in  mathematies  in  colleges  of  libenl  arts  and  univenttie*. 

International  oommisaion  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  American 
report,  rx>mmittee  no.  X.    Washington,  19J1.    30  p.    (Bulletin  1911,  no.  7  ) 

454.  Examinations  in  mathematics  other  than  those  aet  by  the  teacher  for  bis  own 

claaaes.  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  nathematica.  The 
American  report.  Committee  no,  VII.  Wnshington,  1911.  72  p.  (Bulletin, 
1911,  no.  8.) 

455.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  coll^iate  grade  in  the  United  States. 

International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathemattce.  The  American 
report,  Committee  no.  IX.    Washington,  1911.    44  p.    (Bulletin,  19)1,  no.  9.) 

459.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.    Intenutional 

commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  American  report.  Com- 
mittee no.  V.    Washington,  1911.    23  p.    (Bulletin,  1911,  no.  12.) 

460.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    International 

commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  American  report,  Com- 
mittees 1  and  II.    Washington,  1911.     185  p.    (Bulletin,  1911,  no.  13.) 

463.  Mathematicx  in  the  public  and  private  necondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
International  commiieion  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  American 
report.  Committees  III  and  IV.  Washington,  1911.  187  p.  (Bulletin,  1911, 
no.  16.) 

470.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  International  commisooD  on  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.  The  American  report,  Committee  no.  XI.  Wash- 
ington, 1912,    25  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  2.) 

472.  Mathematics  in  the  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  Stales.  Intei^ 
national  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  American  report. 
Committee  no.  VI,    Washington.  1912.    35  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  4.) 

485.  InHuences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    Inter- 

national commusion  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  American  report. 
Committee  no.  VIII.     Washington,  1912.     47  p.     (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  13.) 

486.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  International  commision  on  the 

teaching  of  mathematics.     Washington,  1912.     64  p.     (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  14.) 

17.  PEACE  HOVEHBHT. 
476.  Peace  day  (May  18).    Suggestions  and  material  for  its  observance  in  the  achoots. 
Compiled  by  Pannie  Pern  Andrews,  F«cretary  of  the  American  school  peace 
le^ue.    Washington,  1912.    46  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  8.) 
Contalos  blbllograpliy,  p.  41-4d. 
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18.  PSOFBSSIOXAL  BDUCATIOH. 

190.  Report  on  legal  education,  prepared  by  a  committee  ol  the  American  bar  aaeo- 
ciation  and  the  JJ.  S.  Bureau  ol  education.  Wuhington,  1S93.  207  p. 
Advance  sheeta  of  chapteis  13-16,  p.  3T6-5TS,  Report  ot  Commiseioner  for 
1890-91. 

Thli  daaimect  dfoorlbsi  ]epd  Hlucaliim  In  North  and  South  America,  Eurape,  Auitralii, 
CSiiM  ud  Japan.   A  bibUugraph;  b  appraded. 
475.  Educational  statua  of  nuiBing,  by  M.  Adelaide  Nuttii^.    Washingtoii,  1912. 
07  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  7.) 

19.  RESEARCH. 

398.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  V.  8.  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, by  ArOiur  Twining  Hadley.  Waahir^ton,  1909.  73  p.  (Bulletin, 
1909,  DO.  1.) 

CoxTxinB:  I.  Brlal  hliM?.— n.  AdmlnlslratloD  vcmu  adocatioa.— HI.  EzliUnc  hdltlla  (or 
niulraiidmeardl.~IV.  ObitKla  Is  atndant  nstarch.— V.  ConclualoiH.— VI.  Appaodlz. 

440.  The  biological  etations  of  Europe,  by  Charles  At«ood  Kofoid.  Washington,  1910. 
360  p.    illus.,  platM.    (Bulletin,  1910,  no.  4.) 

CoraMta:  L  Tba  lunctlaiu  of  Uiriaelial  Hatkuii.— II.  Ital;.— ID.  Fnuu:*  and  Haiaco.-tV. 
Onat  Biltab.— V.  Otnnao;.— VL  AoMila-Haiigarf.— VH.  SisandinaTlB.— VUT.  OtbM  Euro- 
pean oomitrUs  (Holknd,  Bslcbun,  Spain,  Finland.  Ronla,  Bulgailal.— BlbUogrqibr. 

20.  RETARDATION  AND  EUMmATION. 
451.  Age  and  grade  ceuiua  of  schools  and  colleges,  a  study  of  retardation  and  elimina- 
tion, by  George  Drayton  Strayer.    Waebir^ton,  Government  printing  office, 
1911.    144  p.    (BuUetin,  1911,  no.  S.) 

21.  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

469.  A  coum*  ot  study  for  the  preparation  ot  rural  school  teachers.  Natur«  study, 
elementary  agriculture,  sanitary  science,  aad  applied  chenuatiy.  By  Fred 
Hutchler  and  W.  J.  Craig.    Washington,  1912.    23  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  L) 

480.  Cormtry  schools  for  city  boys,  by  William  Starr  Hyere.  Washington,  1912.  22  p. 
iUuB.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  9.) 

Comnna;  Back  u  the  c«ODtr7.— Otu  past  «dueattoiiBl  azp«tt«nce.— Ttw  Batttmora  aiperl- 
mast.—Orowttio[tb«  movement.— Outslda  li>8ueiM»oltha  plan.— Organliatlan  and  owiienihlp.— 
Loeatlon  and  egnlpment.— Boardlnc  or  day  school.— Facult;  and  numlwr  of  studants.— Tetm 
and  daily  pnignm.— Athktfca.— Eipanws,  Oiltlao,  ate.— Special  (tatons,— Advantages  ol  tba 


490.*  Teaching  language  through  sfiriculture  and  domestic  ecience,  by  M.  A.  Leiper. 
Washington,  1912.    30  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  18.) 

CoMTTirni:  Tba  nm|.sdiool  problem. — OcDera]  principle  ol  nnganiiation  aod  eonelatlDn.- 
Lansoace  eierelsea  In  mral  schoob.— SimlHKhoot  Ubrailo:  I.  Books  of  leterence.  IL  Farm- 
en'  buUetlas.    III.  Sapplemen&ry  leaders.— Cotnlathm  labject  llsta. 

492.  ThereadjUBtmentof  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  by  H.  A. 

Bromi,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Colebrook,  N.  H.    Washington,  1912. 
31  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  20.) 

493.  A  comparison  ot  urban  and  rural  common-scboot  statistics,  by  Harlan  Upd^raff 

and  William  R.  Hood.    Washington,  1912.    31  p.    (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  21.) 

22.  SCHOOL  ADHnaSTRATION  (STATE  AlfD  CmT). 
438.  State  echool  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public 
education,  October  1, 1908,  to  October  1, 1909;  by  Edward  C.  Elliott.    Wash- 
ington, 1910.     305  p.     (Bulletin,  1910,  no.  2.) 

Comams:  T.  Oaoaral  explanationi.- II.  Table  ot  leglslatlTa  seaftms.— HI.  Plan  olclasslflcs- 
tioo.— IV.  BibUoc^by.— V.  LagiilaUon  telatini  to  public  educaUon.— VL  Raoent  dediionj  of 
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450.  Report  of  the  Commisaion  appointed  to  study  tihe  system  ot  eduotion  id  the 
public Bchoolflol Baltimore.    Waahington,  1911.    112p.    (Bulletin,  1911. no. ♦.) 

The  comnilssloo  oondsWd  al  Elmer  EUswonh  Brown,  Ellwnod  P.  Cubbntey,  uiil  <Mrla  N. 
KendaU,  issLiled  b;  Mllo  B.  Hlllegu  BO-i  BarteD  VpdegnO. 

465.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  state  laws  and  regulntionii,  by  Hailaii 
Updegraff.     Washington,  1911.     269  p.     (Bulletin,  1911,  no.  18.) 

The  [UDdamentel  purpose  of  this  studr  [i  to  tnswrr  the  questloa.  WhM  li  the  exact  slatiu  or 
the  legal  provisions  telating  to  certiflcBlion  ol  isBctam  in  the  various  itsMs  el  the  present  timer 

471.  Report  oi  the  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.  Adopted  by  the 
Dq)artment  ot  supGrintendence  of  the  National  education  aasocialion,  Febru- 
ary 29, 1912.     Washington,  1912.     46  p.     (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  3.) 

CoHTiNta;  Slate  reports. —Summur  of  recommendations  relating  to  stale  nporta.— Cliy 
Sfhoot  rpports:  Teachers'  salary  table.  Units  ot  cost.  Annual  rrport  of  the  lupeilnUndent  ol 
schools.— aeoeral  intonnaUon.— Pupil  records.— Fiscal  ttatlitlcs:  Definition  of  terms  used  la 
schedule  lor  reporting  slatlstlrs  ol  cities.  Receipts.  DeOnlllona  ol  llenu  In  sctwdubs  lor  state 
syst'ine,  etc. 

473.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems,  by  Harlan  Updegraff.  Washington, 
1912.    96  p.    (Bulletin,  1912.  no.  5.) 

Contents:  ClassiOcatlon  ol  Ubies.— Oeneial  methodof  treatment.— Basal  (ablea.- Pereeatacta 
ol  total  school  expenses.-Uethod  ol  using  tbs  penmlage  tables.— ComparlMD  olpercen tans  o( 
expenses  between  groups  of  cities,— The  average  costs  per  pupil  lor  certain  prlQclpal  Itemi  of 
eipMue.- ICethod  ol  ushig  the  avenge-Doet  tables.— Total  school  expeoees  as  oompwed  witk 
population,  etc.— Average  cost  per  pupil  ol  elementary  and  aecoadarr  achooli. 

23.  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE  AKD  SAmTATION. 

444.  American  schoolhouses,  by  Fletcher  B.  Drewlar.    Washington,  1911.    133  p. 
plates,  plana.    (Bulletin,  ISIO,  no.  5.) 
CoNTBNTs:  Local  km  Ot  the  K 

looms;  labonlorias,  etc.— Floors  of  school  buildings Blackboards.- 1 

Halls.— Btaiiwa7B.—LstrinesaiidurlDBlB.—Baths.— Lighting  and  bcMiniol ■dwolraoiDi.-Vs)- 
tUatloD.— School  arcbliKture  and  school  Improvemaat.— Ratenmoes  on  school  anhlteetute  and 
ssnltatloii. 

488.  The  reorganized  school  playgioimd,  by  Henry  S.  Curtia.  Waahington.  1912. 
23  p.     {Bulletin,  1912,  no.  16.) 

Contents:  The  old-time  schoolyard  and  Its  uses.- The  new  activities  requlra  a  tarev 
yard.- Location  ol  the  school  building.— Vines.— Surtaclng  of  school  grounds.— A  grass  wtbcB.— 
Brl<^— Cement.— dravel  end  brolien  stone.— Cindss. — Batlstadory  surbcing.- Keaping  In  too- 
dUkm.— Feuilng.— Tren.— Eqalpment,- The  sand  bin,— Seesaws.— The  lUde.— 8wlnp.— The 
giant  stride.— The  borltontal  bar.— Construction  or  purchase  of  equipment.— Equlpmnt  tor 
gsmes.- The  use  of  the  school  yard. 

24.  SPEUIHG  REFORM. 

202.  The  spelling  reform,  by  Francis  A.  March.  A  reviaion  and  enlargement  of  the 
author'a  pamphlet  publi^ed  by  the  TJ.  8.  Bureau  ot  education  in  1881. 
Waahington,  1893.    86  p.    (Circulars  of  information,  1893,  no.  6.) 

25.  TEACHERS:  TRAimnG  Aim  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

404.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  amount  of  education, 
length  of  experience,  sabries;  by  Edward  L.  Thomdike.  60  p.  (Bulletin, 
1909,  no.  4.) 

COHTIMTS:  L  The  nature  ol  the  data  sod  souroes  ol  irrai.— n.  The  tnohlng  staff  ol  public 
anxDiaTj  schools.— HI.  The  teaching  stall  ol  private  seomdary  sohools,— IV.  Mm  tsschtn 
and  woman  teachers  oompsred.— V.  Tabular  summary.— VI.  Public  and  private  •Mondtry 
school  leschen  compared,- VU.  The  Influeooe  of  length  ol  eiparienCB  upon  efflolncy  la  lewA- 
Ing.— vnL  The  relatku  ot  length  ot  eiperlence  to  amonnt  ot  salary  In  ocrtsin  community 
gKNipt.— IX.  The  relation  of  laugth  ol  experience  and  ol  Icogth  ol  edueat loo  to  amount  ol  sahry 
in  Ohio,  nilitols,  Wiaccosln,  <Jeoi|ls,  Texas,  snd  Catltenis.— X.  List  of  ntmnois  oo  teadun' 
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449.  Ageaaee  for  the  improvement  of  tatkchera  in  aemce,  by  William  Carl  Ruediger. 
Waahinglon,  1911.    187  p.    (BuUetin,  1911,  no.  3.) 

Coimins:  Omchl  twchon'  nt>ivli>C>'— Tncbeis'  InBlttntas.— Siuniner  schools.— EzMukm 
tMchlng.— Comspoodenn  study.— Lots!  uacbars'  nieetiiigs.- Vliliiag  dajrt.— Count;  supsiu- 
taidaitB'  conftrsDca.— TMcbss'  aBOClBtkHiB.— Tekchera'  nading  clrclea. -Pupils'  rmlliic 
ebdn.— CcrtiOcatloD  at  toclien.— Sabbatical  yean.— Special  [unds  Ich  lmpiDT«manl  at  taachen.— 
Ths  merit  iTitem  ol  promotion.— ProiDotloiul  euminatloru-^Classroom  elScleiicr  aud  luocan 
(rado.- Hcasmliic  Uacbna'  eaidency.— Participation  of  t«clun  in  the  dclemlnatloD  ot 
edDoathmal  pnlkieB. 

20.  UHIVERSITIBS  AND  COUBGES:  STATISTICS. 
[See  also  Higher  educatbn.] 

397.  Statistics  of  state  univenitieaaad  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially 

supported    by    the    st&te,    1907-6.    Washington,    1909.    15    p.    (Bulletin, 

1908,  no.  8.) 
468.  Statistics  of  state  univendties  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially 

supported   by   the  state,    1910-11.    Wadiinglon,    1912.    23   p.    (Bulletin, 

1911,  no.  19.) 
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nd).    U.  Annual  rvcTti.    III.  Circulars  o[  li 

pnbllcMlaa  on  qNnlal  «abi*cita.    RaftnnMa  under  n  are  tc  yaar  and  U 

■  UaUd  la  UbleoICDDtcntaot  moll  report;  under  lit  loyearmdu  Dumbarololreulai;  ni 


American  iadaatkll  o{  Ml 


Abnarma]  cUMnD.    Ac  Backward  diUdrai. 

Adama,  BtrbM  B.,  Educational  aitanaiou  In  Ibe 
UolM  Stain,  n,  'M/ID,  S;  Promotfon  of  highs' 
poUtlcBl  eaocatloo,  D, 'SJ/SS,  Hi  Sununa  Khoola 
Id  England.  Scotland,  France,  and  awttis-luid, 
n,  W/W,  3;  Tbomaa  Jeffinon  and  the  Unlvtnltr 
of  Vlninla,  IV,  4,  -V7:  Dnlvnltf  extenakm  In 
Ei«Iaod,  TI,  ■SSm,  II;  UnivarallT  eitOulDn  In 
Onat  Britain,  11,  "Wm,  iK- 

Addle,  WalllORl,  A^rleaHnral  and  mechanical  col- 
letH,  H,  •WV7, 17,  'BTJW,  U:  Bstmoa  sraletn  aa  a 
mana  of  BiiiiiiiiMliin  the  hiinlnrm  of  living  b; 
crime,  IT,  "B^,  X:  Campaiatlve  dlwrami  llliu- 
tEBtlng  tba  natlstlce  of  r"ff'""*^  education 
um-M,  11.  •va/m  (pt  a)  s;  CollceM  endowed  b; 
Coogrta*  lor  the  beaeBt  oF  agrlcultuts  and  the 
meAmlo  arte,  n,  WW,  Z7;  Curriculum  ol  the 
toutgrant  coU(«M,  n,  'M/07,  10;  Dlgtot  oI  «tate 
achool  UWB,  It,  tow  (pt.  1)  f.  Fedml  and  state 
aid  to  enabtlih  hlgtw  education,  n,  "WVl,  33: 
Learned  pcohatau  and  sciclal  cootrol,  11,  tt/n, 
3Si  Manual  and  Industrial  tialnlng,  TI,  '8BJS9, 18: 
MatbDds  emplojed  In  the  refonnatlon  ol  Juvenile 
oflndin,  n,  'SMO  (pt  1}  13;  Recmt  ellarta  in 
Europe  fcr  the  advancRnent  and  Impravemeat 
of  wrltultnre,  H,  tV%,  %. 

Adkr,  Fdli,  Report  of  the  (Int  Unlvtnal  races 
ca«i^,  London,  IVII,  n,  '11,  33. 

AUfs.    S«  BrtUdi  South  AHclL. 

AgrloiltiiTal  and  nwchanlcal  coUegBe  (Addla)  U, 
W«S,27,  ■fiVVT,  n.  t;jW,  44;ctirTlculum  <Addls) 

D,  •mm,  10;  law,  n,  'OS,  I,  tn,?,  iv,  i. 

Afrtcnltuial  education,  TV,  3.    SmoIh  Agriculture, 

Agrtcolturt,  teachliv  (Itmahan)  II,  '11,  9;  blbU- 
<vai*7,  IV,  V,  «l;  Enrope  (Addla)  n,  'K/M,  X; 
nance,  II,  tS/K,  Mi  Pm^a,  n,  t^M,  U. 

Aid  ta  atDdeote,  B,  'WB  (pt.  3)  S. 

A^ka,«laiatlon,ll.'WH,n;  (Jackaon)!!  ■BSjM. 
M;  'WtO  <pc  3)  IT;  Wgi,  Zfi:  tlK,  28;  •K/K 
[p*.  ))  B;  ■n/M  (pt.  3)  Ut;  'WVte,  »;  >gew,  3£; 
•mm.  m  "WV,  33;  IWDl;  31;  '02,  31:  tB,  M;  t». 
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LETTEE  OF  TRAKSMITTAI^. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washinffton,  D,  C,  Jvly  £6, 191£. 

Sib  :  In  meet  States  of  the  Unioii  campaigns  more  or  less  system- 
atic have  been  conducted  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  improvement 
and  more  adequate  support  of  the  public  schools.  The  campaigns 
in  the  Southern  States  have  been  remarkable  for  their  intensity 
■nd  continuity,  as  well  as  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  pur- 
pose and  the  importance  of  their  results.  In  these  campaigns  the 
appeal  must  always  be  to  the  people  and  to  their  representatives  in 
legislatures  and  county  and  city  tax-levying  bodies.  Both  the  people 
and  their  representatives  must  be  convinced  that  the  legislatim 
asked  for  will  be  for  the  public  good,  and  that  the  objects  for  which 
appropriations  are  to  be  made  and  taxes  levied  and  collected  are 
worthy.  Above  all  must  it  be  shown  that  they  are  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  best  development  in  the  State  and  community,  and 
such  as  would  meet  the  approval  of  those  statesmen  and  other  public- 
men  who  have  determined  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  to  whom  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  in  civic  matters.  I  have 
been  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  these  campaigns  in  several 
States  and  have  frequently  felt  the  need  of  some  brief,  clear,  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  public-school 
systems  of  those  States  and  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of 
the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  people  toward  the  questiiMis  of  • 
public  education.  Many  others  have  felt  the  same  need.  But  the 
history  of  public  education  in  these  States  has  never  been  written  in 
this  way.  I  have  therefore  arranged  for  a  series  of  studies  in  the 
history  of  public  education  in  several  States,  to  be  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  distribution  in  the  States  to  which  they 
refer.  The  first  use  of  these  publications  will  be  as  handbooks  in 
these  campaigns.  I  believe  they  will  also  have  much  value  for  stu- 
doits  of  education  when  the  time  comes — as  it  must  soon  come — few 
writing  the  history  of  educaticoi  in  this  country  in  a  more  formal  and 
comprehensive  way. 

The  acc(Hnpanying  manuscript  relating  to  education  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  is  the  first  of  this  series.  I  recommend  that  it  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Clazton, 

CommaaaioTUr: 

The  Sbcrztart  of  the  Interior. 

_^  ft 
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HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN 
ARKANSAS. 


THS  AMERICANIZATION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  territory  now  embraced  witlim  the  State  of  Arkansas  was 
discovered  and  explored  by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto,  and  was 
settled  by  the  French  under  La  Salle  and  De  Tonti.  It  formed  a 
part  of  French  Louisiana  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  the 
transfer  of  December  20,  1803.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
26,  1804,  the  present  State  of  Arkansas  was  made  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  which  was  usually  and  populariy  styled  Upper 
Louisiana.  Under  the  congressional  act  of  March  3,  ISOS,  the 
District  of  Louisiana  was  erected  into  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
the  country  now  included  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  being  embraced, 
along  with  the  southern  part  of  Missouri,  in  the  District  of  Kew 
Madrid.  On  June  27,  1806,  the  District  of  Arkansas  was  erected 
under  autiiority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana.  At  that  time  practically  the  only  settlements  within 
the  bounds  of  Arkansas  were  those  at  Arkansas  Post  and  Camp 
Gsperance,  but  by  1819  the  population  had  so  increased  that  the 
Federal  Government  found  it  desirable  to  organize  the  District  of 
Aflrftnann  as  a  Territory  (Mar.  2,  1819).  The  bounds  of  the  new 
Territory  were  33°  on  the  south,  36°  30'  on  the  north,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  east.  On  the  west  it  extended  indefinitely 
to  the  Mexican  possessions,  a  distance  of  at  least  550  miles.  The 
Post  of  Arkansas  was  fixed  as  Uie  seat  of  administration,  while  the 
population,  nearly  14,000  in  number,  was  located  mainly  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  White  and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  between  New  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot,  and  up  both  Sides  of 
the  Arkansas  for  100  miles  above  Arkansas  Post. 

It  is  relevant  to  trace  very  briefly  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
new  Territory  and  to  find  as  far  as  possible  the  sourcee  from  which 
tJtie  early  population  came.  If  these  sourcee  can  be  discovered, 
beyond  question  a  most  valuable  key  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
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toward  the  general  subject  of  education  will  have  been  obtained. 
The  population  of  Arkansas  since  1722,  the  per  cent  of  increase  by 
decades,  and  the  population  per  square  mile  are  given  in  the  foDowing 
table: 

BlatitHeat  viae  of  Arlan$ai  population,  J7tt-1910. 
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The  State  lies  between  33°  and  36^  30'  latitude — Klines  embraced 
in  general  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  territory  between  Charleeton, 
S.  C.,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Vii^inia.  As  is  well  known,  the 
American  pioneer  has,'  as  a  rule,  emigrated  along  lines  of  latitude. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  the  route  by  which  the  earliest  settlers 
came  into  Arkansas,  either  from  New  Orleans  or  down  the  river  from 
St.  Louis  and  the  settlements  farther  north  and  east.  Many  came 
by  boat  from  southern  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  from  river  points  in 
Kentucl^  and  Tennessee,  but  with  the  development  of  the  older 
States  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  building  of  the  great  National 
Road  the  methods  of  immigration  changed.  The  horse  became  the 
motive  power  and  the  covered  wagon  superseded  the  flatboat;  so 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  inmiigrante  who  entered  Arkansas  be- 
tween 1S15  and  1830  came  overland  on  horseback  or  in  wagons, 
entering  the  Territory  from  Missouri  at  Davidsonville  in  old  Lawrence 
County.  In  1820  their  line  had  extended  through  Batesville  to  Cadron 
in  Pulaski  County,  and  in  1821  down  to  Red  River  through  dark 
and  Hempstead  Counties.  "Fai^away  Hempstead,"  says  Shinn, 
then  "had  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  population,  and  although  for 
the  most  part  from  Georgia,  North  Carolhia,  Virginia,  and  Kentncl^, 
they  came  in  from  Missouri  in  wagons  guided  by  the  National  lUwd." ' 

Prof.  Shinn  is  also  authority  for  the  further  statement  that  the 
English-speaking  population  who  entered  Arkansas  before  1820  waa 
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largely  cosmopolit&n  in  character;  that  for  the  decades  between  1820 
and  1840  iinmigranta  from  Kentuctgr,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  were  domi- 
nant, with  the  Kentuckians  in  the  lead. 

The  main  sources  of  this  population  are  given  by  States  in  the  census 
reports  for  1850-1900,  and  are  aa  follows: 
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Tennessee  during  the  whole  period  between  1850  and  1900  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  States  contributing  to  Arkansas  population; 
Alabama  stands  second  in  1850,  I860,  1870,  and  1880,  and  third  in 
1890  and  1900;  North  Carolina  is  third  in  1850,  fourth  in  1860  and' 
1870,  and  sixth  in  1880  and  1890;  Georgia  is  fifth  in  1850,  18S0,  and 
1900,  third  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880;  Missouri  is  sixth  in  1850  and 
1870,  fifth  in  1880,  fourth  in  1890,  and  third  in  1900;  Mississippi  is 
ninth  in  1850,  fifth  in  1860,  fourth  in  1870  and  1880,  and  second  in 
1890  and  1900. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  in  order  of  importance  the  sources 
oF  population  for  Arkansas  have  been  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Kfiseouri,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that 
many  of  those  who  were  bom  in  the  younger  States  named  above 
were  themselves  the  children  of  parents  who  had  removed  from 
North  Carohna  and  Georgia. 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  sources  of  this  population  show  its 
eeeential  homogeneity  and  its  feeling  toward  the  subject  of  education 
in  general,  for  it  furnishes  us  a  speculative  key  with  which  we  may 
find  entrance  to  the  characteristic  feelings  of  the  settlers.  It  was 
but  natural  for  them  to  carry  to  their  new  homes  the  ideab,  educa- 
tional and  other,  which  they  had  imbibed  in  their  old  homes,  and  if 
we  know  the  sections  from  which  they  migrated  to  Arkansas  we  can 
not  be  far  wrong  in  the  interpretation  we  may  put  on  their  early 
efforts  for  educational  developmen.. 

These  figures  also  justify  the  earUer  statement  that  the  lines  of 
migration  westward  have  been  in  the  main  along  those  of  latitude. 
A  ^anoe  at  the  maps  in  the  Census  Report  of  1880,  illustrating  this 
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phase  of  migration,  will  establish  the  accuracy  of  this  statemeot 
beyond  question. 

Qoing  beyond  State  lines,  we  can  see  from  a  study  of  the  sources 
of  Arkansas  population  that  it  was  distinctively  southern.  Of  the 
10  States  contributing  most,  9  were  southern  at  each  census  petiod. 
The  only  weetem  State  that  comes  within  the  ranks  of  the  fint  10 
at  any  time  is  Illinois  in  1850,  1S60,  and  1S90. 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  the  conditions  confronting  educa- 
tion in  the  new  Territory  and  the  sentiments  and  training  brou^t 
to  the  solution  of  its  problems  by  the  settlers  were  not  essential^ 
different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy  in  the  older  States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississiptn, 
Missouri,  Oeoi^a,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  were  all  slave  States,  and  that  their 
education  was  of  the  private  and  academic  type  which  obtained  in 
England;  was  transplanted  to  the  United  States  and  transferred  to 
the  Soutii,  especially  to  North  Carolina,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  that  brilliant  array  of  educational  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  PRIOR  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

mCUN  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  fiist  schools  in  Arkansas  were  church  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tiie  Jesuits,  who,  during  the  French  and  Spanish  regimes, 
made  some  effort  at  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual. 

In  Uie  same  way  one  of  the  earliest  educational  efforts  after  the 
beginning  of  the  American  domination  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Arkansas  Cherokees  bj  Rev.  Cephas  Washburn,  a  Congr^ational 
minister  from  New  England,  who,  on  January  1,  1S22,  opened  a 
school  for  Cherokee  Indians  at  old  Dwight,  near  Russellville  in  Pope 
County.  Hiis  school  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  school  which  had 
been  established  at  Brainerd  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Washburn  had  come  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  as 
such  had  visited  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia  in  1818.  He  first  visited 
those  of  Arkansas  in  1819;  he  removed  into  the  Territory,  encountei> 
ing  on  his  trip  untold  hardships,  in  1820-21,  and  because  "the  soHci- 
tation  of  the  Cherokees  was  so  urgent"  made  arrangements  for  a 
boarding  school  in  the  summer  of  1821.  This  was  opened  January  1, 
1822,  with  16  pupils,  a  number  which  was  soon  increased  to  60. 
From  that  time  until  1840  Mr.  Washburn  continued  to  preach  and 
to  teach  among  the  Cherokees.  The  first  part  of  his  work  was  con- 
ducted at  Dwight,  where  many  white  pupils  were  also  taught  along 
with  the  Indians,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  to  the 
Territory  it  was  continued  at  the  mission  established  on  the  Sallisaw, 
a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas.  Here  there  were  two  boarding  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  which  some  76  pupils  were  attached. 

Ilie  school  at  Ihvight  was  something  more  than  an  institution  for 
instraction  in  the  three  R's.  The  principles  of  modem  industrial 
training  were  introduced.  Once  when  a  hostile  chid  sent  a  challenge 
for  20  of  the  school  boys  to  meet  20' who  were  unschooled,  for  a  dis- 
play of  skill  in  the  green-corn  dance,  the  challenge  was  accepted,  but 
the  teacher  proposed  to  change  the  weapons  from  nimbleness  of  limb 
to  skill  in  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spelling  book.  The  boys  were 
taught  the  elements  of  agriculture,  the  girls  needlework  and  domestic 
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science,  and  all  were  instructed  in  habits  of  industry,  neatness,  and 
order.  In  this  school  as  many  as  seven  teachers  were  employed.  The 
school  in  the  Indian  Territoiy  was  almost  self-supporting,  "for  bread 
and  meat  were  raised  on  the  school  farm  and  the  other  school  expenses 
did  not  exceed  $1,000." 

Washbum  left  the  Cherokee  work  in  1840.  By  his  sound  judg- 
ment, tireless  perseverance,  and  his  practical  wisdom,  he  had*  brought 
the  nation  far  on  the  road  toward  education  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  minister  in  like  manner  to  the  whitis. 
The  next  20  years^were  devoted  to  mission  work  and  to  teaching  in 
Arkansas,  often  on  the  frontiers  and  frequently  under  trying  diffi- 
culties. In  modesty,  unaffected  humihty,  and  thorough  devotion  to 
duty  no  finer  example  of  heroism  can  be  offered  by  the  State  than 
Cephas  Washburn,  missionary  and  teacher  for  more  than  40  yean 
(18ia-1860).' 

FBIVATB   SCHOOLS    AND   ACADEHIEB. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  Arkansas  were  by  no  means  without  educar 
tional  faciUtiee.  School-teachers  began  their  work  almost  with  the 
first  American  settlements.  Records  of  theee  schools  are  meager, 
but  enough  memorials  have  been  left  to  show  their  existence.  Iliey 
were  usually  called  "academies,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
primary  and  secondary  schools  combined,  and  perhaps  in  a  majority 
of  cases  were  more  primary  than  secondary.  It  was  from  such 
schools  as  theee  that  the  primary  schools  of  a  later  date,  the  real 
academies  and  other  higher  institutions,  were  evolved. 
■  Caleb  Lindsey  began  work  as  a  teacher  in  old  Lawrence  County  in 
1816;  John  Calloway  taught  in  Clark  County;  Moses  Eastburo  began 
teaching  in  1821  and  continued  for  60  years.  Judge  Daniel  'Witto' 
taught  in  Hempstead  County  in  1822.  In  1825  Jesse  Brown  founded 
the  Little  Rock  Academy.  In  his  advertisement  in  the  Arkanssb 
Gazette  for  March  7,  1826,  he  says:  "Jesse  Brown,  principal  of  the 
Little  Rock  Academy,  returns  thanks  for  patronage  during  the  past 
year  and  sohcits  its  continuance."  His  terms  for  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  $24  per  annum.  Iltese  branchee,  with 
geography,  grammar,  elocution,  history,  chronology,  bookkeeping, 
and  "It^an  method,"  were  taught  for  $36.  Subscriptions  leas  than 
a  year  were  $1  per  month  extra.  French  was  also  offered.  C.  W. 
Graham  was  Brown's  assistant. 

Brown's  school  was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  book  adverUse- 
ment  which  appeared  on  November  8,  1826,  in  which  there  is  offeved 
a  "new  supply  of  school  books,"  including  Cumming's  Geography 
and  Atlas,  Pickett's  Juvenile  Expositor,  Murray's  Grammar,  hk 
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Exocise  and  lotroduction,  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  Walker's  School 
Dictionary,  pocket  Bibles,  slates,  pencils,  ink,  letter  paper,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  (Not.  14,  1S26)  ^miiam  £.  Woodruff,  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  advertises  a  circulating  library  of  about  150  vol- 
umes, consisting  mostly  of  "plays  and  novels,  vrith  a  few  miscel- 
laneous works  of  merit,"  which  he  proposed  loaning  "at  the  ordinary 
bbrary  prices."  If  tlus  experiment  succeeded  he  promised  to  open 
"a  circulating  library,"  which  would  include  all  the  popular  works 
tad  some  periodicals.  Prices  were  12)  cents  per  week  for  duodecimos 
sad  octavos;  the  borrower  was  expected  "to  use  them  carefully" 
had  to  retain  them  "no  longer  than  may  be  necessary  to  read  them 
through."  But  this  literary  venture  was  presiunably  premature, 
for  the  advertisement  had  disappeared  on  December  12,  and  even 
Hr.  Brown  found  it  necessary  the  next  January  to  inform  his  patrons 
who  were  in  arrears  "for  schooling,  or  otherwise,  that  he  can  not  live 
upoD  the  wind." 

In  the  Arkansas  Advocate  for  1830  H.  M.  Wiener  advertises  his 
school,  which  was  located  on  the  main  road  from  Little  Kock  to 
BatesviUe.  The  terms  were  $12  per  year  or  S1.2S  per  month.  On 
July  4  of  that  year  an  "Address  on  education"  had  been  ddivered 
by  a  "native  youth"  before  an  audience  in  Pope  County. 

Thomas  B.  Malone,  who  had  been  teaching  for  21  years,  offers 
instruction  in  1831  for  both  sexes:  In  the  male  department,  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  E^lish  grammar,  rhetoric,  elocu- 
tion, geometry,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  theoretic  chem- 
istry, Latin  and  Greek;  in  the  female  department,  under  direction 
of  Mis.  Malone,  reading,  writing,  uithmetic,  English  grammar, 
get^aphy,  history,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  and  painting. 

Various  school  advertisements  appear  in  the  Times,  of  Little  Rock, 
in  1836  and  1836.  In  July,  1835,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mecklin  announce 
that  their  school  is  to  be  removed  to  Washington  County.  In 
February,  1836,  A.  M.  Scott  announced  a  school  as  opened  in  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Little  Kock.  He  offered  the  sciences,  an  English 
education,  and  the  Latin  tongue.  In  May  of  the  same  year  Spring 
IliU  Female  Academy  advertises  the  arrival  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pratt, 
of  New  York. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  these  armotmcemsnts  is  that 
of  the  Little  Rock  Academy,  "a  primary  and  academical  school." 
In  1836  P.  Wright  was  conducting  this  school  in  the  old  State  House, 
where  he  was  ready  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  etc.,  up  to  chemistiy, 
botany,  astronomy,  trigonometry,  and  mental  philosophy,  together 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Mr.  Wright  is  careful  to  say  that 
bis  school  was  a  place  where — 

Ihc  pkn  of  itutructioB  will  be  such  aa  to  impart  a  thoroughly  pnctical  knowled^ 
of  Ihe  atudies  introduced;  to  promote  habits  of  thought,  reflection,  and  pnign  seU- 
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dspendeoce;  and  instead  of  making  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  lumber  room,  atcnd, 
without  Older  or  harmony,  with  a  mere  smattering  of  all  eubjecta,  to  improve  its  powtn. 

These  advertisements  do  not  cover  all  the  private  schools,  but 
they  ^ow  that  there  were  schook  in  the  Territory  for  years  before 
any  applied  to  the  Government  for  incorporation.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  for  the  present  the  public  schools,  we  find  that  from 
this  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  long  line  oi 
private  schools  which  supplied,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  the  scholastic 
needs  of  the  couunimities  in  which  they  were  located.  These  were 
private  or  "entered"  schools  and  chained  tuition  fees.  Although 
approved  and  encouraged  by  the  State,  they  had  at  first  no  official 
connection  with  it ;  they  sought  to  cater  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
that  class  of  the  population  who  could  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  school  and  pay  for  it.  The  number  of  these  schools  increased  eo 
largely  that  the  Times,  of  LitUe  Rock,  was  led  to  seek  their  ruson 
d'dtre.    It  says  editorially,  on  May  16,  1835: 

DiBguiw  it  M  we  may,  the  education  of  the  rising  genention  is  at  tlie  very  botton 
of  the  wheel  *  *  *  a  etat«  of  indifference  to  the  vital  interest.  •  *  *  Wliat 
has  been  the  great  moving  spring  In  building  the  many  inatitutioDS  *  *  •  Imi 
been  sectarian  pride  and  prejudice.' 

Such  schools  and  academies  as  the  above  were  no  doubt  the  more 
pretentious.  There  was,  however,  another  class  which  were  more 
local  in  their  appeal,  more  modest  in  their  claims,  and  of  which  less 
is  known,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  the  centers  of  educational 
life  and  inspiration  for  latge  numbers  of  the  native  population  of 
the  first  generation.  They  were  popularly  known  as  "forest  schools" 
— so  called,  perhape,  from  their  usual  location  on  the  borders  of  the 
unbroken  wilderness — but  which  in  some  of  the  older  States  wen 
called  "old  field  schools." 

Prof.  Shinn  quotes  from  Frederick  Qerataecker,  a  Geitnan  trav- 
eler, a  description  of  one  of  these  forest  schools  whidi  in  1841  was 
conducted  between  Ferryville  and  Danville: 

We  paned  a  school  as  we  went  along—one  of  the  usual  log  housea,  but  with  a  pbitk 
inserted  between  two  of  the  logs  to  serve  for  a  desk.  The  more  distant  sdiolan  cmw 
on  horseback  and  tie  their  horses  to  the  fence  during  school  hours.  Of  cootae  they 
bring  their  dianen  with  them.  These  forest  schools  seldom  pretend  to  teach  men 
than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  if  they  attempt  geography,  it  is  confined  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  was  just  noon  as  we  passed;  at  this  hour  master  and 
scholars  make  it  a  rule  to  play  at  ball,  so  that  they  may  return  with  greater  seal  to 
their  spelling. 

Prof.  Shinn  gives  also  a  specnmea  contract  for  a  "forest  school." 

This  article,  entered  into  on  this  the  27th  day  of  December,  1847,  between  Jtadah 

C.  Shinn,  of  the  county  of  Pope  and  State  of  Arkanns,  of  the  first  part,  and  we  the 

undeisigneTs,  of  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  witnesseth;  The  said  Shinn  doth 
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bind  hinuelf  to  teach  a  school  in  the  n«w  achoolhouse  on  the  land  of  B.  D.  H.  Shinn 
for  the  term  of  three  montha,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted,  and  during  said 
tenn  to  instruct  all  pupils  committed  to  his  charge  in  all  bnnchea  usually  taught  in 
common  Engliab  schools  to  the  beat  of  his  ability.  Strict  rules  of  morality  are  to  be 
enforced  during  school  home  and  while  the  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  the  teacher. 
And  we  the  undersigners  do  bind  ourselves  to  pay  said  Shinn  for  his  services  |3  for 
eftch  scholar  we  subscribe,  and  what  the  said  Shinn  needs  for  his  family  we  will  de- 
liver at  his  residence,  or  at  the  bouse  of  B.  D.  R.  Shinn.  When  produce  is  taken, 
it  is  to  be  at  the  price  for  which  a  like  article  can  be  procured  tor  the  cash.  Many 
articles  will  be  needed  during  the  school  for  the  use  of  the  hmily,  such  as  meal,  flour, 
pork,  beef,  sugar,  and  coffee.    School  to  b^in  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1848. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  population  grew  and  the  schools  devel- 
oped, the  more  advanced  and  better  oi^anized  ones  wete  duly  incor^ 
porated  according  to  law,  and  had  among  their  trustees  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State,  including  the  best  lawyers  and  preachers. 

The  first  incorporated  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  was  the 
Bateaville  Academy,  at  Batesville,  in  Inde[>endence  County.  It 
was  chartered  under  date  of  September  26,  1S36.  The  proviaioiu 
in  this  charter  of  general  interest  are: 

1.  The  establishment,  "as  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit,"  of  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  females. 

2.  The  trustees  were  required  "to  cause  the  children  of  poor  people 
in  said  county  to  be  instructed  gratis." 

3.  They  were  directed  also  "to  educate  all  the  students  gratis 
•  •  *  in  all  or  any  of  the  branches  of  education  which  they  may 
require,  whenever  the  funds  of  the  institution  shall  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees  permit  these  or  either  of  these  arrangements." 

4.  The  law  took  opportunity  also  to  emphasize  freedom  of  rehgioua 
belief,  for  "no  preference  shall  be  given,  nor  any  discrimination  made, 
in  the  choice  of  trustees,  professors,  teachers,  or  students  on  account 
of  religious  sentiment";  nor  might  the  school  authorities  "at  any 
time  make  by-laws,  ordinances,  or  regulations  that  may  in  any  wise 
interfere  with  or  in  any  manner  control  the  right  of  conscience  or 
the  free  expression  or  exercise  of  religious  worship," 

This  act  marks  clearly  four  characteristics  of  education  in  Arkansas 
at  that  time: 

1.  The  sexes  were  educated  separately. 

2.  The  schools  were  not  "free"  in  our  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  poor 
were  to  be  educated  free,  not  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  as 
a  favor. 

3.  The  ideal  was  that  of  a  school  rendered  free  by  endowment/not 
by  pubUc  taxes. 

4.  There  was  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  in  any  one  of  these  four  characteiistics  did 
the  charter  of  Batesville  Academy  go  beyond  the  prevailing  theories 
of  its  day.    It  was  merely  the  exponent  of  contemporaiy  tendencies. 
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Its  leaders  were  not  the  prophets  of  coming  educational  freedom  and 
showed  no  signs  of  educational  leadership. 

The  Fayetteville  Female  Academy  was  the  second  institution 
incorporated,  receiving  its  charter  on  October  26,  1836.  As  its  name 
indicates,  this  institution  was  for  women.  It  was  incorporated  before 
the  town  of  Fayetteville  had  a  legal  existence  and  helped  to  create 
an  atmosphere  which  before  the  war  made  Fayetteville  an  educational 
center. 

From  1836  to  1S61  the  fashion  for  private  academies  was  so  accrai- 
tuated  that  a  number  were  chartered  at  nearly  every  recurring  session 
of  the  l^islature.  The  acts  of  incorporation  are  of  the  same  type  and 
reproduce  in  general  the  characteristics  already  noted  under  the 
Bateeville  Academy: 

A  self-perpetuating  board,  made  up  of  the  more  prominent  eaii- 
zens  of  the  county,  section,  or  State,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  created; 
this  board  had  all  the  powers  of  an  educational  nature  of  a  body 
corporate;  it  controlled  absolutely  all  funds  the  institution  might 
acquire;  it  elected  and  dismissed  its  teachers;  it  was  usually  charged 
to  provide  a  similar  institution  for  girls  as  soon  as  funds  would  per> 
mit;  to  educate  the  poor  without  charge,  not  as  a  right  but  as  a  favor; 
to  make  all  tuition  free  when  the  proceeds  from  private  endowments 
would  allow;  and  to  make  no  discrimination  on  account  of  religious 
beliefB. 

This  was  the  general  character  of  the  charters  given  in  the  thirties 
and  forties;  in  the  fifties  they  had  broadened  somewhat,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  experience.  It  then  became 
general  to  charter  the  institutions  for  some  definite  length  of  time, 
usually  99  years;  the  provisions  in  regard  to  religion  were  left  out, 
being  perhaps  by  that  time  thoroughly  fixed  in  State  consciousness; 
their  powers  were  broadened,  a  number,  both  male  and  female,  being 
empowered  to  grant  degrees,  even  "the  degree  of  Doctor  in  the 
learned  art<s  and  sciences  and  belles  letters";  they  were  specifically 
exempted  from  taxation,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  mere  mianomer 
should  prevent  an  institution  from  receiving  gifts  that  had  been 
really  intended  for  it;  a  limit  was  put  on  the  amount  of  endowment 
th^  might  hold,  the  maximum  being  about  $250,000,  be^dcB  build- 
ings, library,  and  apparatus;  the  acts  of  incorporation  were  declared 
to  be  public  acts.  Generally  it  was  declared  that  all  property  should 
be  held  and  administered  for  educational  purposes,  not  as  a  source  of 
private  gain,  although  in  a  very  few  cases  private  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  created.  In  many  cases  the  institutions  were  protected 
from  the  sale  of  liquors  in  their  vicinity,  and  this  protection  was  even 
extended  to  institutions  that  were  not  formally  incorporated. 

In  the  following  pages  is  given  a  list  of  the  institutions  chartered 
before  1861  with  remarks  on  any  notewortby  characteristics. 
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Chartered  in  1838: 

Lewisburg  Academy,  Lewisburg. 

Little  Rock  Academy,  Pulaski  County. 

Chicot  Academy. 

Napoleon  Public  School 
The  name  of  the  last^mentioned  institution  is  su^eetive  of  modem 
life.  It  is  recited  in  the  act  that  the  building  for  iia  occupancy  had 
been  already  erected  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  "doubtless  the 
first  public  school  building  in  the  State."  The  charter  excluded  from 
the  school  the  promulgatore  of  abolition  and  Mormonism,  but  beyond 
this  prohibition  there  is  nothing  to  differentiate  this  academy  from 
others.  It  was  not  a  public  school  in  any  modem  sense,  either  in 
operation  or  theory.  It  was  a  private  institution  of  the  orthodox 
type.  The  charter  was  amended  at  the  legislative  session  of  1842-43. 
Chicot  Academy,  however,  looks  toward  the  modem  idea  and  comes 
near  being  a  public  school,  since  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  sell 
(i  e  ,  lease  for  99  years,  renewable  forever)  the  sixteenth  sections,  and 
whenever  the  interest  on  the  money  received  should  lunount  to 
$2,000  to  apply  it  to  educational  purposes.  A  further  indication  of  a 
modem  trend  is  the  demand  that  English  be  required  as  a  study. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  fitBt  academy  in  the  State  to  grasp  the 
public-school  idea. 
Chartered  in  1S40: 

B.ocIq'  Comfort  Academy,    Sevier  County,    then    already  in 
operation. 

Pocahontas  Academy,  Pocahontas. 
Chartered  in  1842-43: 

Bethesda  Academy,  Washington  County. 

Lafayette  Academy,  Lewisville. 

Benton  Academy,  Saline  County. 
The  last-named  institution  was  authorized  to  establish  a  departs 
ment  of  agriculture,  but  since  no  children  were  to  ho  required  to  study 
or  labor  in  that  department  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  parents  and 
guardians,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  of  the  manual-labor 
type  prominent  at  that  day — probably  an  echo  of  Fellenbei^g's  system. 
Chartered  in  1844-^5: 

Far  West  Seminary,  Washington  County, 

Spring  Hill  Male  Academy,  Hempstead  County. 

Spring  Hill  Female  Academy,  Hempstead  County. 

Fort  Smith  Academy,  Crawford  (now  Sebastian)  County. 
The  Fort  Smith  school  had  been  in  existence  since  1840  or  earlier; 
its  term  was  1 1  months. 
68788'— la 2 
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The  two  Spring  Hill  schools  although  separate  and  distinct  had  the 
same  incorporators,  and  the  acts  of  iacorporation  are  identical.  The 
institutions  were  educational  twins,  as  it  were. 

Rev.  Cephas  Washburn,  of  Cherokee  fame,  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  Far  West  Seminary.  Its  buildings  were  already  erected 
and  work  was  in  progress.  It  was  to  have  a  manual-labor  system, 
to  lessen  expense  and  promote  health.  A  bid  on  its  part  for  gen«^ 
patronage  is  indicated  by  choosing  one  of  the  trustees  from  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  another  from  Missouri,  and  a  third  from  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  State.  The.Bible  was  declared  the  standard  in  religion 
and  morals,  and  the  institution  was  made  nonsectarian  and  non- 
partisan. It  had  received  in  1843  lands  from  private  individuals 
as  a  part  of  its  endowment.  The  most  important  phase  of  its  oon- 
stitution  was  expressed  in  the  fqUowii^  section  in  its  cbafter,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trustees  of  Far  West  had  b^im  to 
realize  that  something  more  than  a  mere  acquiring  was  necessary 
in  education : 

&th.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  degrees  of  academical  attainment,  an  honomy 
premium  shall  be  conferred  on  such  students  as,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  brtnches, 
shall  have  attended  scientifically  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  shall 
have  acquired  a  pnctical  skill  in  agriculture  or  some  one  branch  of  mechanics. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  no  history  of  this  interesting  experiment 
has  come  down  to  us. 
Chartered  in  1846: 
Washington  Male  and  Female  Seminary,  of  Hempstead  County, 
a  Methodist  school. 
Chartered  in  1848: 
Clarksville  Institute,  Clarksville,  Johnson  County. 
Princeton  Male  and  Female  Academy. 
College  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Fort  Smith. 
Clarksville  Institute  was  intended  for  the  education  of  the  tdind. 
The  act  of  incorporation  contains  a  provision  by  which  the  institute 
mi^t  become  personal  property,    in  January,  1851,  the  legislature 
placed  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  its  control,  appropriated  S1,000  for 
its  support,  and  required  an  annual  report. 

The  College  of  St.  Andrew  was  a  Roman  CathoUc  institution.  Its 
proposed  charter  precipitated  a  fight  in  the  legislature,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  reporting  against  its  incorporation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  sectarian  institution  dominated  by  a  bishop  who  owned 
no  allegiance  to  American  institutions,  and  on  the  additional  ground 
that  it  asked  for  a  charter  in  perpetuity.  The  proposed  charter  waa 
amended  and  then  became  a  law.  Owing  to  fire  the  college  never 
materialized,  hut  a  church  school  was  conducted  here  until  1858. 
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Chartered  in  1850-51 : 

Tulip  Female  Collegiate  Assembly,  Dallas  County. 

Arkansas  Military  Institute,  Tulip,  Dalles  County. 

Cane  Hill  Collegiate  Institute,  Booneboro,  Washington  County. 

Soulesbury  College,  Bateeville. 

Eldorado  Female  Academy,  Union  County. 

Fountain  Hill  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Ashley  County. 
Cane  Hill  was  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians.  By  an  act 
of  1852-53  its  name  was  changed  to  Cane  Hill  College  and  it  was 
given  power  to  confer  degrees.  Soulesbury  College  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Its  name  was 
changed  in  1852  from  college  to  institute.  The  two  inatitutioos  at 
Tulip  were  complementary  and  covered  the  whole  field,  while  keeping 
the  two  sexes  apart. 
Chartered  in  1852-53: 

Oil  Trough  Academy,  Independence  County. 

Cane  Hill  Female  Seminary,  Booneboro,  Washington  County. 
It  was  first  chartered  in  1850. 

Mine  Creek  Male  and  Female  College,  Hempstead  County. 

Boston  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Franklin  County. 

Mackemic  College. 

Batesville  Institute. 

Lacy  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Lacy,  Draw  County. 

Male  Academy,  Monticello,  Drew  County. 

Female  Academy,  Montic^o,  Drew  County. 

Arkansas  College,  Fayetteville,  Washington  County. 
Oil  Trough  and  Mine  HiU  were  coeducational.  Mackemic  College 
was  a  Presbyterian  institution.  Althou^  the  name  appears  in  the 
charts  as  Makemic  it  was  probably  named  for  Francis  Makemie. 
Arkansas  College  had  power  "to  constitute  and  confer  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  the  learned  arts  and  sciences  and  'belles-lettres,'  and  to 
confer  such  other  academical  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  the 
most  learned  universities."  Batesville  Institute  was  "an  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  mechanism,  science,  education, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge."  This 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  establishing  a  college,  a  circulating  library, 
etc.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  private  joint-stock  company. 
Chartered  in  1854-^55: 

Perkins  Institute,  Smithville,  Lawrence  County.     Its  charter 
was  revived  in  1861. 

Crawford  Institute,  Van  Buren.        ' 

Batesville  Male  and  Female  Academy. 

Huntsville  Masonic  Institute,  Huntsville. 

Princeton  Male  Academy,  Dallas  County. 

Princeton  Female  Academy,  Dallas  Cotmty. 
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Pleasant  View  Female  Academy,  Huntsville,  Madison  CouDt;^, 

darksville  Female  Seminary,  Clarksville,  Johnson  County. 

Bluff  Spring  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Marion  County. 
The  two  Princeton  academies  were  entirely  distinct  bodies  with 
entirely  dififerent  boards.  The  ClarksTille  and  Huntsrilie  schools 
might  confer  degrees.  Crawford  Institute  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  might  confer  "the  degree  of  doctor 
in  the  learned  arts  and  sciences,  and  belles-lettres."  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Wallace  Institute  in  1857. 
Chartered  in  1856-57: 

Spring  Hill  Academy. 

Ouachita  Conference  Female  College,  Camden. 

Dardanelle  Female  Institute,  successor  to  Dardanelle  Female 
Seminary. 

Mount  Holly  Academy,  Union  County, 

Chicot  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Chicot  County. 
Ouachita  College,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  had 
power  to  confer  "degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences."    It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Tuhp,  Dallas  County,  in  1860. 
Chartered  in  1858-59: 

St.  Charles  Academy,  Arkansas  County. 

Searcy  Polytechnic  School,  White  County. 

Warren  Male  and  Female  Seminary,  Bradley  County. 

Hampton  Male  and  Female  Academies,  Calhoun  County  (con- 
soUdatedin  1860). 

Magnoha  Female  Institute  (charter  repealed  1861). 

Fayetteville  Female  Institute,  Washington  County. 

FayetteTille  Female  Seminary,  Washington  County. 

Atlanta  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Union  County. 

Van  Buren  Female  Institute,  Van  Btuen. 

Ewing  Institute,  Johnson  County- 
Jefferson  Female  College,  Pine  Bluff. 

Dardanelle  Female  Institute,  Yell  County. 

Female  Academy  of  St.  Catherine,  Helena. 

ChamhersTille  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Calhoun  County. 

Crooked  Creek  Male  Academy,  Marion  County. 

Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mountain  House  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Marion  County. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  i^KI)  Male  Collie,  Monticello,  Drew  County. 

White  Sulphur  Spring  Female  High  School,  Jefferson  Coun^. 
Hie  Academy  of  St.  Catherine  was  a  Catholic  institution.  The 
act  of  incorporation  of  Fayetteville  Female  Seminary  recites  that  it 
had  been  founded  in  1839.  Warren  Seminary  was  a  joint^tock 
company,  conducted  for  gain.  In  1861  the  Arkansas  Institute  ffit 
the  Blind  was  given  State  funds  per  year  up  to  $4,000.    Tha  name 
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.  of  the  Se&rc;'  Polytechnic  InBtitute  arousea  the  hope  that  a  new 
master  had  arisen  in  this  educational  Israel,  but  it  proves  to  be  an 
academy  of  the  orthodox  type.    The  only  new  feature  is  that  of 
militaiy  instnictioD. 
Chartered  in  1860-61: 

Franklin  Male  Institute,  Ozark,  Franklin  County. 

Arkansas  Synodical  Collie,  Arkadelphia. 

Ouachita  Conference  Female  College,  Tulip. 

Pocahontas,  Randolph  County,  and  Gaineaville,  Greene  County, 

Hale  and  Female  Colleges. 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Female  Academies  of  Helena,  of  Ljttle 

Rock,  and  of  Fort  Smith  (3  separate  schools). 
Maryville  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Columbia  County. 
Brownsville  Male  Academy. 

Arkadelphia  Female  CoU^e,  Methodist,  Sevier  County. 
Richmond  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Sevier  County. 
Poinsett  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Poinsett  County. 
Spring  Hill  Male  and  Female  Seminary,  Hempstead  County. 
Hickoiy  Plain  Male  and  Female  Institute. 
I^easant  Ridge  Academy,  Bradley  County. 
Northwestern  Arkansas  Baptist  Female  Institute,  Fayetteville, 

Washington  County. 
Hillsboro  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Union  Coimty. 
Benton  Male  and  Female  College. 

Three  Creeks  Female  Institute,  Union  County  (mentioned  as  if 

already  established). 

Pocahontas  and  Gainesville  Colleges,  although  entirely  separate 

and  distinct  and  with  s^arate  boards,  were  created  by  the  same  act. 

In  1861,  St.  John's  College,  of  Little  Rock,  received  the  geological 

and  mineralogical  specimens  and  the  miscellaneous  books  which  had 

been  on  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.    Various  other 

institutions  are  also  named  in  the  law  ss  receiving  some  particular 

mark  of  favor  from  the  State,  such  as  remission  of  taxes  or  protection 

against  liquor  seUing,  although  they  had  received  no  forma]  charter. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  not  all  the  educational  institutions  received 

charters  from  the  State. 

TENDENCIES  OF  THE  CHAETEB8. 

Four  tendencies  may  be  discovered  in  a  study  of  these  charters: 

1.  The  schools  were  clustered  about  particular  centers  rather  than 
distributed  over  the  State  as  a  whole;  e.  g.,  Batesvilte,  1836,  1853, 
1854;  Cane  HiU,  1850,  1852;  Princeton,  1849,  two  in  1855;  Chicot, 
1838,  1857;  Fayetteville,  1836,  1858,  1859  (all  female  seminaries). 

2.  Male  academies  are  soon  followed  by  female  academies  in  the 
same  town;  later  the  tendency  to  unite  the  two  into  one  amwars.   i 
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3.  There  is  a  tendency  to  call  these  institutions  colleges,  iiut«Ml 
of  schools,  academies,  or  institutes,  to  grant  d^reee,  and  to  iocreaae 
greatly  the  number  chartered. 

4.  There  was  a  growth  of  religious — ^i.  e.,  denominational — schools. 
It  has  not  l>e«i  thought  necessary  to  cany  this  list  beyond  the 

beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  not  because  no  private  schools  were  con- 
ducted after  the  end  of  the  war,  but  for  the  much  more  important 
reason  that  that  struggle  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  educational  prog- 
ress in  Arkansas  and  in  the  South.  Before  then  education  wu 
academic,  select,  classical,  and  belonged  to  the  classes.  It  was  an 
advantage  to  be  paid  for  as  any  other  luxury;  it  was  not  a  necessity 
to  be  demanded  from  the  State  as  a  right.  The  private  acaden^ 
stands  for  the  older  idea;  the  public  school  for  the  newer. 

The  early  settlers  in  Arkansas  began  to  put  into  practice  the  edu- 
cational ideas  they  had  imbibed  in  their  old  homes.  In  the  begin- 
ning elementary  education  was  left  laigely  to  the  family.  Arkansas, 
Uke  New  England,  depended  on  the  private  academy,  not  on  the 
public  school.  This  academy,  without  supervision  or  outside  control 
and  a  law  unto  itself,  owed  its  origin  to  private  initiative  and  private 
munificence.  It  served  primarily  those  who  were  ab^e  to  pay  for  its 
advantages;  after  them,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent,  it  served  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  source  of  education,  and  its 
course  extended  from  the  rudiments  to  the  college. 

The  southerner,  true  to  his  English  ancestry,  showed  a  tendent^  to 
develop  the  type  of  institution  which  he  had  received  from  his  f  aUien. 
He  did  not  tf^e  kindly  to  founding  new  ones.  The  feeling  in  tiw 
Sout^,  and  in  the  Union  as  a  whole  for  that  matter — for  it  was  1820 
before  primary  instruction  was  made  free  even  in  Boston — ^wae  not 
against  schools  but  against  free  schools,  which  were  regarded  by  the 
poor  as  a  badge  of  poverty  and  by  the  wealthy  as  degrading.  "Hie 
academy  supphed  the  needs  of  the  planter;  if  more  was  Deceesary 
he  sent  his  sons  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University 
of  Virginia,  or  to  the  North,'  The  people  as  a  whole  had  not  felt  the 
coming  impulse  and  had  made  no  demand.  When  the  impulse  came 
the  aristocratic  founders  of  private  academies  became  the  leaders  in 
the  new  field  of  educational  endeavor. 

Then,  too,  historically  speaking,  education  was  considered  tlw 
daughter  of  religion  and,  like  religion,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
personal  and  domestic  concern  with  which  the  State  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  As  each  individual  was  allowed  absolute  liberty  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  so  he  was  in  education.  Further  still,  the  populi^ 
tion  was  small,  indifferent  to  culture,  bent  on  the  conquest  of  niUiuTe, 
with  httle  opportunity  for  organization,  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
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personal  freedom,  and  so  scattered  that  in  1840  it  averaged  1.8  per- 
sona to  the  square  mile  and  only  8  in  1860.  There  were  no  lai^e 
towns  to  serve  as  centers  of  civic  life  and  the  large  slave  population 
complicated  the  problem.  It  is  not  surprisiiig,  then,  that  no  general 
system  of  education  was  developed. 

Considering  the  inherent  difficulties  which  the  academies,  more  or 
less  isolated  and  more  or  lees  transient,  had  to  face,  we  can  only 
marvel  that  they  produced  results  as  satisfactory  as  they  did.  Th^ 
did  not  furnish  universal  education,  but  they  did  train  a  body  of 
leaders  who  governed  and  developed  the  State,  and,  as  Shlnn  well 
says: 

The  teKhera  were  men  of  partB,  And  Ota  instnictioii  managed  in  some  way  to  silt 
itself  throu^  the  whole  conununity.  Eveiy  bright  boy  got  hia  share,  and  (hat  in^ 
ipective  of  his  ability  to  pay.' 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE    PUBLIC-SCHOOL    SYSTEM    AlH)    THE   STATE   LAIID 
FUNDS,  1827-1861. 

The  histoiy  of  public  schools  in  Arkansas  prior  to  1S61  is  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  pubhc  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Federal 
OoTemment  at  various  times  to  the  State  for  educatioaal  purposes — 
the  histoiy  of  the  seminary,  saline,  and  sixteenth-section  lands. 

It  is  also  the  histoiy  of  a  courageous  people  who  sought  by  the  em- 
pirical method  to  work  out  their  educational  salvation  and  who,  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  section,  were  unable  to  diagnose  the 
fatal  weakness  of  their  system.  In  their  organic  capacity  the  people 
of  Arkansas  slowly  and  laboriously  worked  out  their  problem.  It 
was  a  long  and  painful  experiment,  accompanied  by  many  mistakes, 
for  which  they  as  a  whole  had  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty,  and  yet  each 
experience,  each  costly  experiment,  brought  them  visibly  nearer  the 
goal  of  universal  education. 

These  experiments  in  State  education  for  all  the  people  date  from 
1S27,  and  are  therefore  contem[>oraneous,  throughout  their  whole 
course,  with  the  evolution,  development,  and  growth  of  the  private 
academies.  While  the  leaders  of  Arkansas  were  making  use  of  the 
academy  to  supply  their  immediate  educational  needs,  they  were 
seeking  slowly  and  painfully  to  evolve  a  plan  of  universal  education 
by  means  of  Government  grants  of  pubhc  land. 

"Wben  we  come  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  the  public-school  movement 
in  Arkansas,  we  find — 

(1)  That  it  was  an  evolution  from  private  schools,  usually  caQed 
academies. 

(2)  That  it  drew  its  supfwrt  (a)  first  of  all  from  tuition  fe«s  and 
from  endowments  made  by  private  individuals;  (J)  from  direct 
taxation,  which,  however,  during  this  period  was  so  small  that  it  may 
be  neglected  (being  only  91,100  for  the  State  for  the  year  represented 
by  the  Federal  Census  of  1860) ;  (c)  from  the  income  of  the  seminary 
and  saline  funds,  which  were  soon  diverted  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  schools;  (d)  from  the  income  of  the  sixteenth-section  funds, 
which,  as  will  be  learned,  was  the  property  of  the  township,  not  of 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

As  the  basis  of  the  schools  was  money,  it  becomes  necessajry  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  more  important  of  these  fimds.    The  funds 
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coming  from  private  sources  have  been  considered  already  in  con- 
section  with  the  chapter  on  the  private  academies;  that  from  taxa- 
tion may  be  neglected. 

THE  SEMINAKT  AND  SALINE  FUNDS. 

As  early  as  February  17,  18IS,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  granted  to  the  Territory  of  Missouri  for  educational  pur- 
poses, two  townships  of  land,  one  of  which  was  to  be  located  on  the 
Arkansas.  In  1827,  by  the  act  of  March  2,  this  was  changed  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  two  entire  townships  "for  the  support 
and  use  of  a  University."  These  lands  were  to  be  located  in  tracts 
of  not  less  than  an  entire  section.  They  became  known  and  are 
referred  to  as  "seminary  lands"  and  are  so  used  in  this  paper.  They 
u>e  separate  and  distinct  from  the  sixteenth-section  lands,  whit^ 
were  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  The  seminary  lands,  when  located, 
represented  some  of  "the  best  and  most  valuable  lands"  in  the 
Territory.  Gov.  Pope,  in  his  message  to  the  assembly  of  1829, 
recommended  that  authority  be  obtained  from  Congress  to  lease 
them  on  long  terms,  so  that  tenants  would  feel  "an  interest  in  mak- 
ing lasting  and  valuable  improvements."  It  was  thought  that  in  this 
way  in  a  few  years  ample  revenue  would  be  secured  "for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  of  the  Territory,  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance  in  every  free  country."  Gov.  Pope's  reasons  for  this 
recommendation  are  shown  when,  in  the  same  message,  he  adverts  to 
the  condition  of  many  of  the  newly  arrived  immigrants,  refers  to  the 
presence  of  the  land  speculator,  and  in  a  veiled  manner  to  the  prom- 
ises then  held  out  to  Americans  by  the  Mexican  Qovemment.  These 
inunigrants,  he  said,  have — 

Rilted  on  the  public  lands  and  made  anudl  improvementa  to  support  their  wives 
tad  children,  and  are  liable  every  moment  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
wealthy  speculator,  without  compensation  for  their  labor.  They  have  not  money  to 
puichaae  where  to  lay  their  heads,  and  without  the  protecting  hand  of  a  wise,  just, 
ud  humane  govenmient  they  must  seek  homea  fiW  the  bounty  of  some  foKign 


By  an  act  of  Congress  of  Marc^  3, 1833,  the  got^emor  was  authorized 
to  sell  20  sections  of  these  lands  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  build- 
ings for  the  proposed  university.  On  October  24,  1835,  Congress 
vas  asked  by  the  general  assembly  for  complete  power  over  the 
seminary  lands.*  This  request  was  granted  in  the  act  of  June  23, 
1836,  supplementary  to  the  act  of  admission.  By  that  act  the  lands 
for  the  proposed  university  and  the  saline  lands  were  placed  entirely 

■  ItibovU  banaalled  Ibtt  th>  pnstDt  boouslad  taw  was  not  than  In  existence. 

>  Bj  nnlutiaD  of  Kor.  3, 1831,  the  UNinbly  ukrd  lor  "HiUn  control  at  Ibe  ititeantb  wcUods  or  tdtuicl 
hub."  TbeStBtBMtoI  Nov.  G,lSW,|inTldM  lor  uwUuTMlecllon  when  lUeUzleenthKctkin  had  bmn 
UkcaapbjpilTaMfartlca. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the  grant  of  the  uxteentb 
section  "to  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township 
for  the  use  of  schools"  was  confirmed. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  of  1S37  Gov.  James  S.  Conway 
says: 

One  among  the  important  dutiea  to  be  perfonned  by  tbe  preaent  legisUtuie  ■*Sl 
be  the  judicious  disposd  of  the  fund  which  will  arise  from  a  donation  of  72  aectiona 
of  land  granted  to  the  State  by  the  Qenet«l  Oovemment  for  the  puipose  of  eetablidi- 
ing  a  seminary  of  learning.  Its  magnitude  will  doubtlen  insure  youi  serious  conod- 
eiation.  The  creation  of  institutionB  of  learning  upon  a  scale  aa  liberal  aa  our  means 
will  justify  must  give  to  our  young  State  an  early,  respectable,  and  proud  siand  aBHOg 
h^  sister  republics.  Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  adopted  meaauree  and 
created  funds  for  a  general  system  of  education,  and  from  their  experience  we  an 
taught  that  an  earlier  movement  in  the  same  course  would  have  advanced  the  moni 
and  intellectual  standard  of  their  citizens;  and,  learning  wisdom  from  the  ezperienM 
of  our  nei^bors,  we  can,  in  the  outset,  take  such  steps  as  will  enable  all  onr  citiieu 
to  bestow  OQ  their  children  the  benefits  of  education. 

Shinn  remarks  (p.  14)  that  because  of  his  penchant  for  educational 
philosophy  and  history  Gov.  Conway  saw — 

means  and  ends  not  discernible  by  those  about  him;  *  *  *  the  trend  of  educa- 
tional work  went  on  under  the  guidance  of  individual  experience  tather  than  bum 
any  study  and  genetaliEation  of  the  past  experiences  of  othete.  Forty  yews  wsn 
devoted  to  gathering  experiences,  when  the  same  results  mig^t  have  beea  rmdied 
by  a  careful  historic  study  in  a  few  years. 

This  criticism  is  eminently  just,  for  the  men  who  held  the  educa- 
tional future  of  the  State  in  their  hands  were  without  educational 
experience  of  the  sort  necessary  for  the  problem;  no  educational 
leader  arose  in  that  generation,  and  as  a  result  this  great  endowmoit 
melted  away  even  before  the  shock  of  war  had  come.* 

In  response  to  the  governor's  appeal,  the  assembly,  by  act  of 
December  17,  1838,  provided  for  the  sale  of  all  seminar?  lands. 
The  funds  arising  from  these  sales  were  made  a  part  of  the-capital  of 
the  bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but  were  declared  a  privileged 
fund,  were  not  hable  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  bank  or  of 
its  branches,  and  were  to  be  credited  with  all  of  their  earnings.*  In 
accord  with  this  law,  on  February  17  and  18,  1840,  all  located  and 
unlocated  seminary  lands  were  offered  for  sale.  The  governor  was 
made  the  agent  of  the  State,  a  minimum  price  of  $10  was  fixed,  but 
only  four  80-acre  tracts  were  sold,  for  a  total  of  $3,212.  llus  seems 
to  have  discouraged  the  governor,  who  recommended  in  his  next 
message  that  the  minimum  price  be  reduced  to  $5  and  when  not  sold 
at  pubUc  auction  it  be  disposed  of  at  private  sale.  In  accord  witli 
this  recommendation  a  new  act  was  passed  on  December  28,  1S40, 
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nndw  iduch  the  price  of  these  landa,  at  public  or  private  sale,  for 
the  first  six  months  was  fixed  at  $6 ;  for  the  next  six  it  was  fixed  at 
$5;  for  the  next  six,  $4;  and  after  18  months  it  was  to  be  i3  per 
acre,  "until  otherwise  altered  by  law." 

This  act  was  a  long  step  backward,  for  not  only  was  the  time  of 
pkyment  extended  to  five  annual  installments,  but  the  expression 
"until  otherwise  altered  by  law"  invited  land  speculators  and  debtors 
to  make  demand  for  further  concessions — an  invitation  which  they 
are  never  slow  to  accept. 

And  yet,  in  his  inaugural  address  before  this  same  assembly  in 
November,  1840,  Gov.  Archibald  Yell  had  given  utterance  to  an 
expression  which  indicated  real  educational  statesmanship,  which  if 
carried  out  would  have  put  Arkansas  in  the  forefront  of  educational 
endeavor,  and  which  marks  Gov.  Yell  as  a  leader  who  was  far  ahead 
of  his  time.    He  said: 

Aj  *  large  portion  of  our  riaiiig  genoatioa  we  dw^aed  for  Bgricoltuml  employ- 
ments, I  leapeclfuUy  Buggeat  auch  »  ■ystem  of  education  as  would  not  only  te>ch 
■cience  and  litenture,  but  combining  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  farming, 
wliich  will  tend  to  inculcate  principles  of  economy  and  industry.  The  student  then, 
in  quitting  his  school,  is  qualified  for  hie  profeesion  and  at  once  becomea  an  ornament 
•ad  uaefol  member  of  society.' 

He  renewed  this  recommendation  in  1843. 

But  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  December  28,  1840,  not  much 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  seminary  lands.  In  1842  the  assembly 
went  further  and  gave  up  its  rights  to  certain  lands  in  favor  of  the 
squatteiB  who  were  upon  them.  In  1844,  December  18,  the  assem- 
bly asked  Congress  to  allow  it  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  seminary 
lands  to  the  common  school  fund.  This  request  was  granted  by  act 
of  July  29,  1846.* 

By  act  of  December  23,  1S46,  the  assembly  made  the  agent  <rf 
State  lands  also  agent  of  the  seminary  lands  and  authorized  him  to 
dispose  of  them  at  private  sale.  The  price  was  fixed  for  the  first 
year  at  $4  per  acre ;  for  the  second  at  $3 ;  and  thereafter  at  $2.  The 
payments  were  to  be  made  in  five  years.  In  the  case  of  the  seminary 
lands  there  was  a  system  by  which  land  titles  were  secured  or  land 
mon^  obtained  from  the  treasury.  Borrowers  did  not  work  singly 
but  in  companies,  and  by  becoming  surety  for  each  other  were  able 
to  obtain  a  maximum  of  loans  on  a  minimum  of  security.  One 
company  of  borrowers  had  3  members  and  gave  10  notes;  a  second 
company  of  5  gave  30  notes  with  one  of  their  number  as  principal 
and  2  or  3  of  the  others  as  securities.  In  the  list  of  55  notes  reported 
October  1,  1842,  there  were  in  all  exactly  21  different  names,  with  a 

•  laoT.  Boon  lUp.,  IBMMl,    p.  IT*.    /M,  ISU,  App.,p.  14. 

'jU»dy«t.noNfwmb«T,ma,Pov.PT«wwdt««lotti«a«»ambljiimnlgn«»Mii»i>fllilioongri^oDal 
•ct.  BeaMlea.,IM(i,p.U. 
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total  principal  of  $29,269.53.  The  Big  Five  got  off  with  the  lion's 
share — 30  notes  for  t21,805  (principal).' 

In  1847  Ebenezer  Cummiiis,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  that  dfty,  was  rebincd 
by  the  auditor  to  enforce  payment  for  seminary  lands  aold  to  James  Trigp,  Richiiid 
^yor,  John  W.  Paup,  and  olhen.  He  brou^t  suit  in  the  Pulasld  circuit  court  is 
that  year,  and  on  November  23  obtAiued  two  judgments  againat  Trigg,  Pryor,  and 
Paup;  one  for  $6,119.44,  and  the  other  for  $10,709.10.  or  a  total  of  $16,828.54.  Th« 
defendants  tendered  in  payment  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  broken  State  Bank 
of  Arkansas  and  made  this  tender  a  defense  to  the  action.  Thia  was  overruled  by  the 
circuit  court  and  in  turn  by  the  aupreme  court  of  the  State.  Thia  caee  W8«  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  following  decision  was  reached 
(10  Howard,  218): 

Although  the  pledge  of  the  State  to  receive  the  notea  of  the  bank  in  payment  of 
all  debts  due  to  it  in  its  own  right  was  a  contract  which  it  could  not  violate,  yet 
where  the  State  sold  lands  which  were  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  semi- 
oaty,  and  the  terms  of  the  sale  were  that  the  debtor  should  pay  in  specie  ot  its 
equivalent,  suchdebtor  was  not  at  liberty  to  tender  the  notes  of  the  bank  m  payment 

l^is  decision  went  further  and  said: 

The  lands  sold  did  not  belong  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but  were  held  by  it  in 
trust,  to  be  appropriated  solely  for  the  use  of  the  seminary.  The  money  seeared  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  partook  of  the  same  character.  «  •  «  giiould  the  money 
be  mvested  by  the  Slate  and  lost,  it  would  be  responsible  for  it.  No  hazard  incoRM 
in  the  appropriation  or  use  of  this  money  could  exonerate  the  State  from  faithfully 
carrying  out  the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  originally  constituted. 

Other  judgments  were  obtained  about  the  same  time  amounting  to  $20,279.30, 
making  the  whole  hind  $48,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  presumably  never 
collected.' 

In  1S49  came  the  final  blow  to  the  seminary  fund  as  such.  Under 
an  act  passed  in  that  year  and  in  accord  with  the  authority  granted 
by  the  congressional  act  of  1846,  the  assembly  provided  that  the 
principal  of  the  seminary  and  saline  funds  should  be  divided  amoDg 
the  counties  for  the  use  of  commbn  schools  in  proportioD  to  their 
school  census.  The  principal  of  these  various  county  funds  was  to 
remain  as  an  inviolate,  permanent  endowment  fund.  It  was  to  be 
loaned  by  the  county  treasurer  on  good  security  at  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  and  the  income  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts (i.  e.,  townships)  in  proportion  to  school  population. 

In  accord  with  this  law  semiannual  distributions  of  the  seminaiy 
and  saline  funds  were  made  to  the  counties  on  account  of  the 
public  schools.  Their  distribution  on  January  1  and  July  1  are 
reported  in  the  State  auditor's  accounts,  but  there  is  little  uniformity 
in  them.  The  term  "apportioned"  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
"distributed"  and  "drawn."  So  far  as  possible  these  accouDls 
have  been  reconstructed  from  the  varying  refwrts  of  the  auditor 
and  treasurer  and  are  given  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  permanent 
school  fund. 


Hudlhic'g  reput,  1S42,  Id  App.  H 
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THE   SIXTEENTH  SECTION   FUND. 

The  policy  of  granting  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township  for 
the  use  of  public  education  had  its  origin  in  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
No  general  law  was  passed  hj  Congress  concerning  the  granting  of 
these  lands,  but  it  became  a  general  principle,  and  on  March  3,  1803, 
Congress  extended  the  privileges  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  States 
in  the  Mississippi  territory  and  thence  it  passed  to  those  west  of  the 
river.  It  was  recognized  in  the  enabling  act  of  Missouri  in  1S20 
(March  6)  and  passed  to  Arkansas  with  its  oi^anization  as  a  Territory 
of  the  second  grade,  March  2,  1819.'  By  formal  act  of  January  6, 
1829,  the  Territorial  authorities  were  authorized  to  make  and  carry 
into  effect — 

such  lane  and  needful  regulations  aa  they  ehall  deem  moet  expedient  to  protect  (rom 
injury  and  waete  the  eiiteei}th  eeclion  in  all  townebipB  of  lands  in  said  territory. 
•  *  •  which  aectioDB  are  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  each  towQahip, 
and  to  provide  by  law  tor  leasing  or  renting  the  mme,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five 
yean,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  mid  school  lands  most  valuable  and  productive, 
and  fdiall  apply  the  rents  derived  therefrom  to  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the 
ie^>ective  townships.*  ' 

In  accord  with  this  law  of  Congress,  the  Territorial  legislature,  on 
November  21,  1829,  passed  a  law  to  regulate  the  use  of  these  lands. 
The  judge  of  the  county  court  was  required  to  appoint  a  trustee  for 
the  sixteenth  section.  His  duty  was  to  preserve  the  land  from  waste 
and  to  lease  it  for  not  more  than  five  years;  the  income  arising  was 
to  be  appropriated  "  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  said  township,"  and 
in  case  the  inhabitants  were  too  few  in  the  township  for  a  separate 
school,  on  petition  of  two-thirda  of  the  inhabitants  of  "one  or  more 
adjoimng  townships,"  the  county  court  might  consolidate  their 
schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  act  gave  the  sixteenth  sections  to  the  town- 
ships— ^not  to  the  State — and  provided  that  each  township  should 
have  the  funds  arising  from  its  own  lands,  and  no  more.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  township  school  with  something  of  county  super- 
vision, and,  in  its  rudimentary  form,  for  a  tentative  solution  of  the 
problem  of  all  thinly  settled  communities — the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  This  phase  of  the  law,  however,  was  repealed  in 
1831.  There  is  no  record  of  the  workings  of  this  first  effort  to  organize 
a  public-echool  system  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  land  grants.  It 
seems  that  substantially  nothing  was  done,  for  no  other  mention  of 
schools  in  the  laws  is  'discoverable  until  Arkansas  had  become  a 
State.     But,  says  Shinn:* 

In  1829  almost  every  towndiip  of  the  tew  counties  that  constituted  the  Territory 
had  a  Bcbool  of  eome  kind,  acme  of  which  were  privato  schools  taught  by  old-field 
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.  achoolmasten,  well-educated  men,  vbil9  otliera  were  achoola  under  Ibe  ccmtaA  of 
the  county  court  of  tlie  county,  and  received  the  money  derived  bom  the  rental  dI 
die  72  sections,  vtuch  fund  wm  supplemented  by  private  tuition. 

The  addresses  of  governorB  prior  to  1840,  however,  gave  a  pictun 
much  less  roseate  than  that  drawn  by  Prof.  Shinn. 

THE  OONSTITUTION   OF   1836. 

The  constitution  under  which  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  the  Uoioo 
has  the  following  proTision  in  regard  to  education: 

Knowledge  and  learning  genemUy  difFuaed  throuf^  a  community  being  enential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  diffusing  the  oppratunities  and  advan- 
tages of  education  through  the  various  part«  of  the  Slate  being  highly  conduciv«  lo 
this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  aeeembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds  which  may  be  niaed 
from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  kr 
which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  BSBBmbly  shall  from  time  to  tini« 
pace  such  laws  as  abaU  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agri- 
cultural improvement  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  tor  the  jHomotion  and 
impiovement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manufactures,  and '  natural  history,  and 
countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality. 

In  his  Inaugural,  delivered  as  first  governor  of  the  new  State, 
James  S.  Conway  indulges  in  hopeful  expectations: 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  far  and  collect  all  materials  calculated  to  AtiJigliUm  the 
public  mind  and  diffuse  general  and  useful  knowledge. 

Thinking  of  the  great  but  undeveloped  resources  of  the  State,  he 
adds: 

We  have  ample  means  for  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  of  learning  as  wOl 
insure  univenal  education  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  governor  realized  the  neceeeity 
of  supplementing  the  fund  by  taxation  or  the  amount  of  educational 
statesmanship  required  to  turn  their  wild  lands  into  a  fund,  even 
in  part  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  or  that  upon 
the  efficiency  of  this  statesmanship  depended  whether  the  schools 
should  be  supported  in  part  out  of  an  endowment  established  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Federal  Government  or  whether  their  support 
should  come  entirely  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  By  this  time 
(1S37)  the  general  assembly  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  belief  that 
sufficient  funds  could  not  be  secured  from  leasing  these  lands  to 
support  the  schools,  but  the  idea  of  taxation  for  school  support  had 
not  developed. 

Qov.  Conway  said  (1837)  that  the  State  was  "almost  destitute  of 
good  common  schools, "  and  the  legislature  of  that  year  memorialiied 
Congress  for  authority  to  sell  in  fee  simple  the  sixteenth  sectiona.' 

'Jour.  Hooaa  Bap.,  UtT,  p.  U3. 
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This  WAS  given  by  an  act  of  Febniaiy  15,  1843,  which  w&s  made  appli- 
cable to  minois,  Lottiaiana,  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  to  Arkansas, 
and  by  which  these  States  were  authorized  to  lease  or  sell  "all  or 
any  part  of  the  lands"  granted  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  legis- 
lature was  directed  to  invest  the  money  thus  secured  "in  some  pro- 
ductive fund"  and  the  proceeds  were  alone  to  be  used.  Congress  was 
careful  to  provide  also  that  these  lands  should  not  be  sold  without 
consent  of  the  particular  townships,  and  that — 

in  the  apportioniaeiit  of  the  pioceeds  of  said  fund  each  towndiip  and  district  ehaU  be 
entitled  to  auch  port  thereof,  and  no  more,  aa  ihall  have  accrued  from  the  sum  or  muna 
of  money  arimng  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  belonging  to  such  toirnship  or  dif  trict. 

Congress  provided  further: 

That  if  the  proceeda  accruing  to  any  township  or  district  (rom  said  fund  sliall  be 
imifficient  for  the  support  of  schools  therein ,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  l^ialaturee  to 
invest  the  some  in  the  most  secure  and  productive  manner  until  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  fund  belonging  tosuch  township  or  district  shall  be  adequate  to  the  permanent 
maintenance  and  support  of  schools  within  the  same:  Provided,  That  the  legislatures 
aforeeaid  shall  in  no  case  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sole  of  the  lands  in  any  township 
va  manner  aforesaid  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  in  said  township  or  district, 
to  be  obtained  as  aforeeaid. 

THE   ACT  OF   1S43. 

In  the  meantime  the  State  had  again  begun  to  consider  the  question 
of  urang  and  administering  any  funds  that  might  arise  from  the 
sixteenth  sections.  In  1840  a  law  of  this  kind  had  been  passed, 
which  applied  to  a  single  township  in  Independence  County.  Then 
followed  other  acts,  and  onFebruary  3, 1843,  a  genera)  act  was  passed 
"to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  Arkansas." 

As  this  was  the  first  State-wide  or  general  effort  to  organize  the 
public  educational  forces  of  the  State,  it  must  be  carefully  examined. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  act 
Congress  had  not  consented  to  the  sale  in  fee  ^mple  of  the  sixteenth 
sections. 

The  act  provided  that  on  request  of  any  township  where  there  were 
as  many  as  5  householders  and  15  white  children  the  county  court 
should  order  an  election  for  a  commissioner  for  that  township,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  sell,  or  lease  if  the  township  preferred,  the  six- 
teenth sections  on  10  years'  credit,  at  not  less  than  $2  per  acre. 
The  funds  thus  accruing  were  to  be  perpetual,  the  income  only  to  be 
used.  There  was  to  be  elected  also  a  board  of  three  school  trustees 
who  should  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  fund  thus  created; 
they  were  authorized,  when  the  funds  were  sufficient,  to  build  school- 
houses,  were  required  to  employ  teachers,  and  to  keep  a  school  or 
achools  open  four  months  in  the  year,  each  taught  by  a  competent 
teacher.    The  subjects  covered  were  "orthography,  reading,  writing, 
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school  officera  were  alao  authorized  to  recerre  donations  ajid  snb- 
scriptiom  to  supplement  the  income  from  the  aixteenth-secUtMi  fund. 
They  were  directed  to  take  an  annual  school  census  and  to  asoertuo 
the  amount  subscribed  for  each  pupil,  the  number  for  whom  there  , 
was  no  subscription,  because  they  were  unable  financiaUy  to  sub-  ' 
scribe,  and  to  consoUdate  township  schools  if  found  desirable. 

Further,  each  county  was  to  elect  a  board  of  county  school  com- 
missioners, composed  of  3  elective  members,  together  with  the  count; 
clerk  and  the  county  judge.  This  board  was  to  have  cbai^  of  Hit 
funds  that  belonged  distinctively  to  the  county.  This,  rather  than 
the  township,  was  to  pay  for  the  tuition  and  books  of  indigent  chil- 
dren and  to  aid  the  weaker  townships  in  bringing  their  income  up 
to  that  of  the  stronger  ones,  so  far  as  county  funds  would  allow.  This  I 
county  fund  was  made  up  of  moneys  arising  from  escheats,  strays,  . 
saline  lands,  fines,  and  unexpended  balances  of  the  surplus  revenue. 

An  analysis  of  this  law  will  show  how  far  it  was  from  the  modern  I 
idea.     The  schools  were  to  be  supported  entirely  from  contributions 
and  the  sixteenth-section  endowment.     There  was  no  suggwtion  of 
State  or  local  taxation.     Those  unable  to  contribute  were  to  be  . 
educated  as  "indigent  children."    The  funds  from  the  sixteenth  j 
section  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  were  inadequate.     Had  . 
the  lands  been  sold  at  $2  per  acre  for  cash  the  whole  principal  would 
have  been  but  $1,2S0  per  township,  which,  if  invested  at  10  per  cent,  < 
a  rate  not  imreasonable  at  the  time  and  place,  would  have  produced 
an  annual  income  of  $128,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  support  one 
teacher  for  three  months,  leaving  nothing  for  incidentals  or  for  build- 
ings.   But  the  lands  were  sold  on  10  years'  time,  and  we  know  in  many 
cases  were  never  paid  for.    It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  the  pubhc 
schools  had  in  the  main  to  depend  on  private  subscriptions  and  could 
regard  tlie  income  from  the  public-land  fimd  (both  seminary  and  six- 
teenth section)  as,  at  best,  but  an  uncertain  adjunct  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  interested  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

In  1844  the  auditor,  Elias  N.  Conway,  later  governor,  sud  that  he 
had  sent  out  blanks  for  reports  on  number  of  pupils,  dispodtjon  of 
tlie  sixteenth  sections,  and  oi^anization  of  common  schools.  He 
complains  that  only  14  coimties  had  reported,  and  that  little  bad 
been  done  in  these.  i 

He  sharply  criticizes  the  law  of  1843:  | 

The  common-flcbool  law  is  eo  complicated,  and  requirea  the  concert  of  action  in  •) 
many  officers,  that  »  •  •  ihe  system  "  •  •  can  never  be  fully  otsaniced  in 
a  Slate  so  Bpanely  settled  as  oun.  To  organize  every  township  and  county  in  theSUU 
under  this  law  would  require  about  5,S00  officers,  all  to  act  and  attend  todutinani^Ded 
them  without  any  compenstioa  but  the  satiataction  derived  from  aiding  in  the  cdw 
of  education. 

This  law  «  •  •  conflicts  with  the  act  of  CongreBBaulhcouing  the  State  biieU 
the  sixteenth  sections;  and  also  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  saline  fund  lot  Uw 
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(ue  o[  common  schooU  in  vioLfttion  of  the  act  of  CongreM  squiring  this  hind  to  be 
expended  lor  nuking  internal  improvements. 

For  the  orBaoizatttai  of  a  system  of  common  schools  •  •  •  a  nev  law  ahould  be 
paned,  plain,  comprehensive,  requiring  fewer  officers  and  proper  accountability 
in  them;  and  thatduplicateaof  tfaeirbondsandretumsofaUaalesoflBBdsaiidoftheb 
other  proceedings  should  be  filed  in  some  office  at  the  seat  of  government.' 

We  have  here  the  germ  of  the  State  Buperintendent'B  oflSce. 

The  law  of  1S43  faQed  to  accomplish  its  object.  The  funda  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sections  were  inaufficieDt  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  common  schools,  and  by  a  resolution  of  December  18, 
1844,  the  general  assembly  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  sell  the 
seminary  lands  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  public  schools.  This 
permission  was  given  by  Congress  by  an  act  passed  July  29,  1846,* 
and  by  another  act  passed  March  3,  1847,  the  State  was  authorized 
to  sell  the  saline  lands  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  and  apply 
the  proceeds  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  way  all  the  lands  granted 
for  Uie  support  of  schot^  of  any  class  were  concentrated  on  the  public 
schools. 

By  legislative  act  of  February  3,  1843,  an  executive  school  body, 
"The  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,"  was  created. 
It  consisted  of  the  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  the  supreme  judges,  and  10  members  of  the  general 
assembly^ — all  men  with  numerous  other  public  and  private  duties 
to  perform.  There  was  not  a  professional  teacher  among  them,  nor 
did  the  profession  of  teadiing  in  itself  make  &  man  eli^ble  for  mem- 
bership on  this  board.  It  was  to  meet  upon  the  convening  of  each 
assembly,  and  immediatdy  after  their  own  election  make  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  law  and  refmrt  on  the  progress  of  education. 
No  such  reports  have  been  preserved. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out 
tlie  act  of  1843.    Gov.  Drew  urged  the  assembly  in  1844  that  they — 

by  reference  to  all  previous  legislation,  ascertain  wherein  our  laws  are  defective  or 
inapplicable,  and  having  done  this,  proceed  with  promptness  and  fidelity  to  provide 
For  the  most  adv&aUgeous  and  speedy  disposal  of  ail  the  seminary  lands,  so  as  to  raiae 
a  ffifflcient  fund  to  commence  the  good  work  of  establishing  an  institution  of  learning. 

In  1846  he  said: 

The  conunon>echoat  system  heretofore  attempted  has  not  been  carried  into  succearful 
operation;  nor  can  it  be  in  the  absence  of  means,  none  having  been  provided  except 
lor  the  purchaae  of  books. 

u  land*  be  deTola)  to  liiglier  ftdiuMliin. 
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tn  1S4S  he  wanted  a  second  section  of  land  in  each  townahii) 
donated  for  education,  and  recommended  that  the  cotrnties  donate 
to  the  school  fund  all  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.    He  said  further: 

There  are  already  many  respectable  schools  and  seminarieB  in  niccearful  opentioe 
indifferentBectiooBof  the  State,  Bustained  alone  by  individual  meana  and  individiu] 

There  is  here  no  mention  or  suggestion  of  taxation  for  schools,  but 
this  was  not  to  be  expected  when  the  whole  tax  levy  was  only  ooe- 
eightlt  of  1  per  cent,  or  12)  cents  per  $100,  and  when  the  running 
expenses  were  paid  in  part  out  of  the  surplus  revenue. 

STATE    TEXTBOOKS,    1843. 

The  act  of  1843  undertook  to  settle  the  ever-recurring  question  of 
textbooks.  Section  31  of  the  law  appropriated  $1,000  "out  of  the 
common-school  fund"  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  "use  of  com- 
mon schools  in  this  State."  Section  32  authorizes  the  auditor  to 
purchase  the  books  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  counties  in  pn>poi^ 
tion  to  the  children  from  5  to  2 1  years  old.  Section  33  provides  that 
the  county  commissioners  distribute — 

the  same  amongst  the  common  schools  of  their  respective  counties  as  the  aame  inaf 
be  required  for  the  use  of  said  schoola,  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  and 
tiansportation  thereof. 

But  this  law  was  not  executed.  Says  Auditor  Conway,  under 
date  of  October  1,  1844; 

The  law  requiring  that  these  textbooks  should  be  purchased  in  some  eastern  city, 
where  they  can  be  had  on  the  best  t«nns,  the  auditor  applied  in  peraon  and  writii^ 
to  the  officers  of  the  bank  for  (1,000  in  specie  or  par  funds,  but  they  refused  to  pay 
anything  but  Arkansas  bank  paper,  which  could  not  be  used  in  any  of  the  easten 
cities.  Under  these  circumstances  the  jnoney  has  not  been  drawn,  nor  have  the 
books  been  purchased;  but  the  whole  matter  is  left  subject  to  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature at  the  approaching  session.' 

The  assembly,  on  January  7, 1S45,  passed  a  new  law  under  which 
it  appropriated  "the  whole  of  the  common-school  fund,"  amounting 
to  $1,515.84,  to  be  expended  under  conditions  essentially  similar  to 
those  of  the  law  of  1843,  to  which  the  present  law  is  on  amendment. 
It  is  significant  that  while  sections  31  and  32  of  the  act  of  1843  are 
repealed,  section  33,  which  provides  for  the  distribution  of  these 
books,  is  not  repealed. 

Two  days  later,  January  9,  1845,  the  assembly,  seemingly  forget- 
ting their  action  of  the  7th,  passed  "An  act  supplementary  to  an  act 
to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  Arkansas," 
of  which  section  1  repeals  sections  31  and  32  of  the  act  of  February 
3,  1843,  which  had  already  been  repealed  by  section  5  of  the  act  of 
January  7,  1845;  section  2  directs  the  financial  receiver  of  the  Stat« 

■  AndlM^tepctt,  18M,p.  M. 
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Bonk  of  ArkBQsas  to  place  $1,000  in  specie  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
treasurer,  and  the  auditor  was  to  expend  it  "for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  use  of  common  schools";  section  4  provides  that  the 
books  be  distributed  "to  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties." 

Further  record  is  found  that  this  law  was  never  complied  with, 
for— 

the  whole  of  the  conunon-Hchaol  fund  having  been  appro[Kiated  and  withdrawn  from 
■ho  bank  under  act  of  January  7, 184S,  on  the  Sth.  Janoory,  1845,  no  funds  remained 
uut  of  which  the  appropiiation  could  be  paid.' 

There  is  also  an  account  of  the  operatdons  of  the  law  of  January  7, 
1845,  in  the  auditor's  report  for  1846  (p.  19).  Mr.  Alexander  Boileau 
was  sent  to  New  York  and  there  purchased  books,  as  given  below. 
In  reporting  the  matter  Auditor  Conway  adds: 

Mr.  Boileau  performed  his  trust  to  the  entire  satiafaction  of  the  auditor,  and  a  list 
of  the  kinda  of  books  purchaaed  will  be  found  in  the  table  marked  D,  with  the  price 
falter  adding  10  per  cent  on  the  coet  and  transportation)  at  which  the  boards  of  school 
cummisianers  will  have  to  dispose  of  each  as  provided  by  law. 

The  auditor  says  also  that  for  lack  of  funds  he  had  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  distribution,  but  had  receipts  from  22  counties. 

The  list  of  books,  etc.,  is  as  follows:* 

A  sUtement  of  the  kinds  of  books  purchased  by  the  auditor  for  the  use  of  common 
Khoola,  under  "An  act  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  common-school  fund  to  the 
purchase  of  books  fw  common  schools,"  approved' January  7, 1346,  to  which  is  added 
i  sequel  to  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  300  copies  of  which  G«oi^  T.  Coolidga  &  Bm., 
uf  New  Y<xk  City,  furnished  without  charge;  also  a  statement  of  the  price  at  which 
ihe  bo«rds  of  school  commissioners  are  to  dispose  uf  the  books  as  provided  by  law, 
being  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  and  transportation. 
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la  his  report  for  1848  the  auditor  says: 

Tha  achool  boolu  which  the  auditor,  in  accordancfl  with  law,  purchaaad  for  the  He 
of  ctmunon  schools  have  been  a  convenience  in  some  of  the  counties,  but  in  otbm  it 
is  believed  but  little  has  been  done  with  them.  The  law  respecting  those  booki 
should  be  amended  so  that  tbe  boaid  of  school  conuniasdonera  would  have  entire  con- 
trol ot  them,  eo  that  they  might  be  dispoeed  bt  tea  tbe  benefit  of  the  schools  in  tb* 
county,  whedier  such  schools  be  organized  under  the  cinunon-echool  law  or  not,  fcr 
if  they  can  not  be  used  except  for  schools  oiganiied  under  our  praeent  common-school 
law,  it  is  feared  that  in  some  of  the  countiee  they  will  never  be  brought  in  Tequisiti<»i.' 

From  this  recital  of  the  law  and  the  facte  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  were  "free  textbooks"  in  the  modem  sense,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  scheme  was  not  a  success,  for  a  law  of  January  5,  1849, 
forbade  the  further  ex[«nditure  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  for 
"books,  maps,  or  stationery  to  be  used  in  said  common  schools." 

The  books  actually  purchased  do  not  seem  to  have  been  readily 
disposed  of  as  the  law  directed,  for  a  later  act  allowed  them  to  be 
sold  to  private  schools,  since  otherwise,  as  the  law  recites,  tbe  books 
might  never  get  into  circulation  and  bo  be  entirely  useless.  Finally, 
a  law,  passed  January  10,  1853,  directed  the  county  clerks  to  sell  all 
of  these  books  still  on  hand  at  pubUc  vendue. 

THE    ACT   OF    1849. 

On  Januaiy  5,  1849,  another  school  law  was  passed  by  the  lagis- 
latuie.  Among  other  things,  it  provided  for  tho  disposition  of  the 
seminary  and  saline  lands,  the  control  of  which  had  been  placed  in 
their  hands  by  Congress.  It  made  the  political  township  the  unit 
of  local  school  oi^anization;  once  in  two  years  a  local  board  of  3 
trustees  was  to  be  elected,  whose  duties  were  to  take  the  school 
census,  elect  teachers,  issue  warrants,  and  supervise  schools,  when 
there  was  in  their  district  "a  sufficient  fund." 

It  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  sum 
of  t250,00O,  which  was  to  be  collected  out  of  the  sale  of  aeminaiy 
and  saline  lands.  Reynolds  and  Thomas,  in  their  History  of  ttw 
UniTersity  of  Arkansas  (p.  16),  remark: 

The  general  assembly  might  have  appropriated  a  million  dollars  as  well,  for  nottuDg 
like  the  apf»opriation  made  ever  came  into  the  treasury  from  theee  sourcea  to  be 
distributed. 

THE   ACT  OF   1851. 

There  was  still  some  official  opposition  to  the  school  aystem. 
At  least  there  were  certain  officials  who  saw  clearly  enough  the 
real  trouble  with  the  common  schools  and  were  courageous  enough 
to  acknowledge  those  causes. 

>  AudUnr'a  rqrart,  IMS,  nip.  to  Lawi,  p.  as. 
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In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  November,  1850,  Gor.  John  S. 
Roane  argued  agaiost  the  success  of  the  common  schools  because  of 
the  size  of  the  State,  the  lack  of  population  and  means,  and  still 
more,  because  of  the  lack  of  educated  men  who  might  serve  as 
teachers,  and,  as  in  the  older  States  of  the  East,  give  tone,  character, 
and  trend  to  the  educational  uplift.  For  these  reasons  he  bought 
it  idle  to  try  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  older  and  more  densely 
populated  States.  "All  experience  proves,"  he  says,  "that  tlie 
common-school  system  iriien  attempted  in  a  countiy  so  spanriy 
populated  as  ours,  has  failed."  He  heartily  condemned  the  traorfer 
of  the  seminary  fund  to  the  common  schools,  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  first  to  realize  the  insufficiency  of  those  funds,  which  he 
cliaracterizes  as  "a  mere  pittance,"  and  thinks  all  that  could  be 
done  at  that  time  would  be  to  ^tablish  one  or  more  seminaries 
"offering  the  advantages  of  a  hberal  education,"  the  pubho  funds  on 
hand  to  be  used  to  reduce  their  expenses,  and  to  repeal,  if  necessary, 
the  law  giving  the  seminary  funds  to  the  common  schools.* 

In  1851  another  law  was  passed,  making  some  changes  and  im- 
provements, and  tending  to  consohdate  and  simplify.  It  provided 
a  township  organization  with  county  supervision,  but  concerned 
itself  mainly  with  the  administration  of  the  sixteenth  section.  I^e 
county  courts  were  given  "a  general  jurisdiction,  supervision,  and 
oontrol"  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  schools.  A  "com 
mon-echool  commissioner"  was  to  be  elected  in  each  township  where 
there  were  as  many  as  15  white  pupils  5  to  21  years  of  age.  This 
commissioner  might  lease  or  sell  the  sixteenth  section  at  $2  per  acre 
until  twice  offered,  and  after  that  at  $1.25  per  acre.  The  purchaser 
was  given  10  years  in  which  to  pay.  The  county  treasurer  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  township  funds  and  was  required  to  keep 
them  separate  and  distinct.  Tlie  townstiip  commissioner  was 
required  to  make  a  regular  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  in 
his  township.  The  county  court  was  to  give  directions  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  school  commissioner.  The  offices  of  school  trustees  and 
commissioners  were  repealed,  and  the  township  school  commissioner 
was  required  to  perform  their  duties.  The  county  court  might,  if  it 
saw  fit,  appropriate  certain  county  funds  "to  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  or  high  seminary  of  learning  in  said  county,"  but  if  the 
court  should  not  deem  it  advisable  to  establish  such  a  seminary,  then 
it  "may  apply  the  interest  *  *  *  to  the  support  of  common 
Bohools"  whenever  an  equivalent  was  raised  by  private  contribution, 
but  no  township  funds  might  be  consolidated  without  consent  of 
the  voters.' 

>Houw)ouT.,lSU,pp.3»^9.  , 
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THE   ACT  OP   1853. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  November,  1852,  Got.  Koane 
again  says,  after  referring  to  the  "vicious  distribution  policy"  of  the 
State: 

I  am  convinced  from  a  careful  inveetigation  into  the  history  ol  coiamoa  Bchoob 
and  other  public  instjtiitionH  of  learaiag  in  other  new  States,  and  the  practinJ  <^cn. 
Ik>ii  of  thia  lav  here  at  home,  that  no  poseihle  good  haa  come  of  it,  or  ever  can  renll 
to  the  State,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people.  Common  schools  can  prove 
buieficial  only  in  thickly  aettied  communities,  and  that,  too,  where  seminarieB  of 
learning  have  previously  been  in  eucceaaful  opraation,  and  the  tninda  of  the  peoida 
prepared  by  a  previous  course  of  training  for  their  reception.  Befwe  common  •choda 
can  result  in  that  general  benefit  claimed  for  them  by  their  friends  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  community  muat  be  men  educated  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  such  a 
courae  of  instruction  and  to  take  charge  of  these  schools  in  every  neighboiiiood  when 
they  may  be  established. 

He  ^ain  recommends  that  tlie  act  distributing  the  seminary  fund 
be  repealed  and  that  3  seminaries  be  established,  the  graduates  of 
which  should  be  required  to  teach  a  definite  number  of  years. 

Thue  you  will  prepare  the  way  for  common  schools,  and  by  the  time  the  aygtem 
can  be  put  into  succeashil  operation  a  sufficient  Dumb€T  of  young  men  will- be  edu- 
cated and  prepared  to  conduct  them.' 

In  these  extracts  we  again  see  the  old  stru^le  of  the  private 
seminary  or  academy  against  the  common  or  public  school,  the 
aristocratic  road  to  learning  rather  than  the  democratic  one;  but  it 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  at  that  time  and  place  the  seminary  and 
the  academy  covered  much  of  the  ground  that  we  to-day  refer  solely 
to  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  school. 

The  act  of  1853  made  the  school  oiganization  more  connected  and 
compact.  Its  effect  was  to  produce  a  more  workable  law  than  pre- 
vious acts  had  done,  and  to  bring  order  out  of  the  preexisting  vhaos. 
By  the  act  of  1853,  and  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  was 
made  ex  officio  State  commissioner  of  schools  and  required  to  gather 
information  as  to  schools  and  the  school  fund  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  governor  on  their  condition.  The  work  in  the  county  was 
unified  by  the  election  of  a  county  "common-school  commissioner," 
who  became  ex  officio  county  school  superintendent,  and  as  such, 
had  general  supervision  of  its  common  school^.  He  was  to  advise 
and  assbt  the  township  trustees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
He  was  to  write  them  lettters,  givmg  advice  on  the  best  manner  of 
conducting  common  schools,  constructing  schoolhousee,  and  procur- 
ing competent  teachers.  He  was  to  recommend  the  most  approved 
textbooks,  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus,  "  and  shall  urge  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  conducting  common 
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schools  throughout  the  county."  He  was  to  make  s  report  to  the 
State  school  conunissioner,  to  examine  teachers,  and  grant  certifi- 
cates. The  township  funds  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
county  treasurer  and  put  in  diarge  of  a  township  treasurer.  This 
officer  waa  also  one  of  a  board  of  3  township  trustees,  who  took  the  * 
plac«  of  the  township  "common-school  comniissioner,"  of  the  act 
of  1851.  Under  the  act  of  1S53  the  township  treasurer  was  to 
report  to  the  county  conunon-school  commissioner  on  the  number 
of  children  5  to  18  years  old,  the  number  in  school,  the  number  of 
acbools,  amount  of  school  funds,  amount  loaned,  etc. 

Besides  private  contributions,  the  school  funds  were  derived  from 
the  sixteenth  sections,  from  escheats,  fines,  forfeitures,  seminary  and 
saline  lands,  etc. — the  sources  from  which  the  present  permanent 
school  fund  is  derived.     There  was,  as  yet,  no  taxation  for  schools. 

Then  there  follows  what  was  for  that  day  a  rather  remarkable 
clause: 

All  guardiaiu  remding  in  &ny  towndiip  in  any  county,  hxviiig  the  control  of  any 
mrd  or  wuda  eligible  b>  the  common  echoole,  diall  be  *  *  *  required  to  send 
«odi  ward  or  wards  to  eome  good  school,  if  any  common  school  be  taught  in  the  town- 
■hip  in  wikich  the  ward  or  wards  reside,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  aaid  common 
■rhool  may  be  taught. 

Conviction  of  failure  meant  a  fine  of  $5  to  $25. 

There  was  no  general  school  law  enacted  after  that  of  1 853  until  that 
of  1866-67.  The  act  of  1853  was  amended  in  1855  so  as  to  require 
each  county  to  elect  "one  common-school  commissioner"  and  3  town- 
ship commissioners,  although  this  was  followed  by  another  law  at  the 
same  session  exempting  7  counties  from  the  provisions  of  the  general 
act.  The  special  act  provided  that  in  the  counties  there  named  the 
county  courts  should  have  entire  control  of  the  schools.  The  general 
act  provided  further  that  the  lands  of  the  sixteenth  section  still 
remaining  imsold  might  be  leased,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  sold  for  what 
they  would  Imng.  With  the  consent  of  the  voters  the  county  court 
might  also  establish  "an  academy  or  seminary  of  learning"  with  a 
part  of  the  public  f  tmds,  provided  a  hke  sum  was  raised  by  private 
subscription;  by  consent  of  the  voters  it  could  also  consolidate  the 
funds  of  the  townships.  The  county  courts,  if  they  saw  proper,  might 
appoint  "any  number  of  examiners  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
schools  and  into  the  qualification  of  teachers." 

These  supplemeatiuy  acts  indicate  that  some  of  the  counties  still 
clung  to  certain  decentralizing  features  of  the  law  of  1851,  and  that 
the  more  centralized  system  of  1853  did  not  come  into  being  without 
protest.  From  this  time  there  were  various  special  acts.  In  1856 
one  provided  for  a  vote  to  see  whether  the  fund  from  a  certain  six- 
teenth section  should  be  vested  in  the  Princeton  Male  and  Female 
Academies.    This  may  be  counted  as  the  expiring  effort  of,  the  old 
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privileged  classes  to  get  for  themselves  the  bounty  of  the  General 
OoTemment  which  had  boon  intended  for  all.  Finally,  an  act  of 
March  21,  1862,  forbade  the  further  sale  of  public  lands  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  the  Stato  until  after  the  close  of  the  0Til  War  and 
•pledged  those  lands  for  the  payment  of  ^e  war  debt. 

The  student  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  idea  tJiat  the  law  of 
1853  was  by  far  the  best  and  most  workable  of  all  passed  to  that  date. 
A  working  system  was  now  being  developed  from  the  towndiup 
trustees  of  the  local  school  up  through  the  county  superintendent  to 
the  State  superintendent,  and  there  ia  here  a  clearly  marked  tendency 
toward  centralization.  But,  at  best,  t^e  friends  of  oommon-achool 
education  faced  dilemmas  which  were,  of  necessity,  fatal  to  their 
hopes.  If  they  sold  the  school  lands,  the  small  amount  which  the; 
would  bring,  because  of  the  scattered  population  (only  1.8  per  square 
mile  in  1840  and  4  per  square  mile  in  1850)  and  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  lands,  made  school  support  from  this  source  an  impoe- 
sibility;  if  they  did  not  sell  the  lands  the  sources  of  support  were  still 
further  reduced.  Between  these"  difficulties  we  may  not  wonder  that 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  education  hesitated.  A  fatal 
mistake  was  made  in  selling  the  lands  and  investing  the  proceeds 
instead  of  holding  the  land  and  awaiting  the  stiU  greater  increase  of 
value  that  was  sure  to  come  with  a  growing  population.  But  as  haa 
been  said,  the  effort  to  preserve  these  lands  intact  for  later  generations 
was  opposed  by  the  present  desire  of  the  people  for  the  best  selections, 
and  this  in  turn  was  aided  by  the  educational  experience  of  all  the 
public  men  in  the  Stato.  As  in  the  case  of  the  seminary  lands,  so  in 
that  of  the  sixteenth-section  lands,  private  interests  were  allowed  to 
take  precedence  over  public  welfare,  for  in  1856  the  State  school  com- 
nusdoner,  in  his  report,  said : 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Khool  lands  are  daily  being  aacrifiA«d.  It 
aeema  that  the  comminionera  in  mtiay  instances  are  eager  for  a  irtioleeale  disposal  o( 
the  lands.  The  lands  are  converted  inta  money,  but  no  acboola  are  establidted. 
By  a  combination  of  interested  persMW,  the  lands  may  be  freqnently  Bcrlficed. 

In  1858  the  same  oflScer  said: 

The  almost  total  inattention  manifested  by  the  county  commissioners  U>  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  law  is  the  cause  of  much  embarrassment  in  the  practical  operation 
of  the  law  establishing  the  common-school  system.  The  failure  of  onr  common^chool 
system  I  do  not  think  is  attributable  so  much  to  any  intrinsic  defect  is  the  lav  s« 
from  the  total  disregard  of  its  requirements  shown  by  many  of  the  officma  intnsled 
with  its  enforcement. 


In  November,  1854,  Gov.  Elias  N.  Conway  said: 

We  have  a  common-school  law  intended  aa  a  system  of  establiAing  common  schools 
in  all  parts  of  tbeState;biitforwantof  adequate  means  there  are  very  (ew  in  operation 
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As  a  subsidiaty  fund  he  recommended  that  the  county  court  be 
authorized,  when  the  county  so  desired,  to  appropriate  the  poll  tax 
for  primary  education.  ThiB,  together  with  ^e  eeminaiy  and  saline 
funds,  "added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  soles  of  sizteeDth  sections,  and 
other  school  funds  would  insure  to  eveiy  county  *  *.  *  some  free 
schools." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  ofBcisI  utterance  propomng  taxa- 
tion as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  SCHOOLS,   1S54-1861. 

In  1854  David  B.  Greer,  then  secretary  of  state  and  ex  officio 
"State  commissioner  of  common  schools,"  made  bis  first  report  and 
thus  summarized  the  difficulties:  From  many  counties  no  report  bad 
been  received  and  many  counties,  probably,  had  no  school  oi^aniza- 
tion  whatsoever  under  the  law  then  in  force,  but  were  still  acting 
tinder  the  older  law;  county  school  commissioners  were  embarrassed 
by  defects  in  the  law;  frequent  changes  made  it  difficult  to  follow, 
and  by  the  time  the  law  began  to  be  understood  it  was  repealed.  He 
said: 

The  condition  of  common  acboola  in  the  Steto  preMnla  a  gloomy  picture,  but  tlte 
friends  of  education  should  not  be  diecouraged.  The  same  difficulties  experienced  by 
ArkansM  in  their  eetabUahment  have  been  more  or  leas  felt  in  all  the  new  and  sparaaly 
settled  States. 

He  reviews  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authorities :  One 
thousand  five  hundred  sections  of  school  lands;  seminary  and  saUne 
lands,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  other  sources.  In  many  townships  th«% 
were  "ample  means,"  but  no  effort  bad  been  made  to  establish  schools. 
He  failed  to  reahze  that  without  public  taxation  pubUc  schools  cui 
sever  succeed,  but  be  did  reahze  that — 

the  gnttt  obatocle  in  &e  o^aniiation  of  common  echoob  is  not  eo  mnch  a  d«ficienc]r 
in  the  means  to  sustain  them,  but  it  ia  attributable  to  the  indifference  that  pervadea 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education. 

He  made  at  least  one  great  step  forward  in  educational  statesman- 
ship when  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  "a  man  of  ability  and  education,"  "an  enliglitened 
and  zealous  superintendent,"  who  should  go  out  among  the  people, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  preach  the  doctrine  of  educa- 
tional salvation. 

Mr.  Qreer  was  able  also  to  make  some  report  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  counties.  He  reports  school  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  school  commissioneiB  of  the  counties,  as  follows:  Benton, 
I2,022.0S;  Bradley,  «4,392.88;  Carroll,  S2,768;  Columbia,  $7,488; 
Conway,  S2,664;  Crittenden,  $5,133.28;  Dallas,  (4,045.75;  Desha, 
t»,794.20;    Drew,    $1,099.29;     Franklin,    $6,179.19;     Hempstead, 
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(2,949.77;  Independence,  $4,399.45;  .Tscteon,  S7,022;  Jeffeison, 
(20,401.42;  Johnson,  $4,603.97;  Lafayette,  $2,142.06;  Ouachita, 
$10,500;  PhUlips,  $4,223.75;  Pope,  $3,397.67;  Prairie,  $4,298.52; 
Randolph,  $4,865;  Scott,  $2,060.11;  Sebastian,  $6,645.77;  Union, 
$21,795.71;  Van  Buren,  $800.60;  Washington,  $9,228.74;  Yell, 
$2,893.11.  These  sums  were  made  up  from  three  or  more  sources  and 
represented  the  principal  of  the  school  funds  which  the  counties  had 
been  able  to  accumulate  up  to  that  time.  If  we  assume  that  all  were 
invested  in  good  securities,  paying  10  per  cent  interest,  they  were  still, 
in  most  cases,  utterly  inadequate  for  supporting  the  necessary  schoob. 
Curiously  enough,  these  sums  seem  to  bear  httle  relation  to  the 
amounts  wliich  the  same  report  says  were  ei^nded  by  the  various 
counties. 

Chicot  County  reported  1  school,  with  2  teachers,  and  h  salary 
expenditure  of  $1,800  per  annum.  There  were  57  children  at  school. 
Desha  reported  2  schools,  with  35  children,  and  a  salary  account  of 
$400  per  annum.  Jackson  County  reported  22  free  schools,  with  500 
children  in  attendance;  salaries,  $4,062.  Jefferson  County  reported 
10  schools,  with  200  children;  salaries  for  county  schools,  $1,200;  4 
other  teachers,  at  $30  per  month.  Ouachita  reported  4  schools,  with 
141  pupils.  Union  County  expended  $732  for  common  schools.  This 
was  all  in  the  way  of  report  that  the  State  school  commissioner  was 
able  in  his  official  capacity  to  coax  out  of  careless,  indifferent,  and 
negligent  school  trustees.  The  school  census  of  1854  showed  that 
there  were  61,382  children  under  21  years  of  age,  indicating  a  popular 
tion  of  about  40,000  between  6  and  21. 

The  report  for  the  next  two  years  (1854-1856)  was  even  more 
discouraging.  In  it  Mr.  Greer  doee  not  attempt  statistics.  He  says 
reports  had  been  received  from  about  one-half  of  the  counties.  These 
were,  in  nearly  every  case,  vague,  inexplicit,  and  unsatisfactory; 
funds  were  in  a  confused  condition;  debtors  to  the  funds  were  in 
some  cases  insolvent;  one  township  on  the  Mississippi  River  had  a 
fund  of  $20,000  and  few  children,  but  this  could  not  be  transferred  to 
the  township  in  which  the  children  actually  lived  without  violating 
the  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government.  He  thought  there  were 
about  25  common  schools  in  the  State,  oi^anized  and  sustained  out 
of  the  fcoramon-school  fund.  "This,"  he  says,  "is  a  discouraging 
commentary  upon  our  'common  school  system.'  "  He  acknowledges 
the  "almost  entire  failure  successfully  to  organize  and  establish  com- 
mon schools  in  Arkansas,"  and  ui^ed  that  the  sale  of  school  lands 
should  be  suspended. 

Shinn  estimates  that  in  1854  about  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of 
school  age  were  in  the  country  schools  and  another  25  per  cent  in 
the  private  academies  and  in  schools  outside  of  the  State.  Gov. 
Elias  N.  Conway  says  in  his  message  of  1854  that  "good  schools  for 
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educating  the  rising  generation  have  been  and  are  being  established 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  State,"  althou^  he  adds  in  regard  to 
the  common  schools  that  "for  want  of  adequate  means,  there  are 
few  in  operation," 

In  the  report  of  S.  M.  Weaver,  State  school  commiBsioner  for  1859- 
60,  we  have  a  record  of  two  counties: 

I D  Cnwford  County  there  were  10  Bchoola,  9  male  teachen,  1  (enule.  The  enumer- 
ation WM  2,420.  There  was  received  from  State  funds,  fl43.30;  from  county  fund, 
91,431.72,  and  from  lowndiip  fund,  16,131,  making  a  total  of  $7,706.02.  The  average 
■vngee  paid  the  teachers  was  $27  per  month.  Poinsett  County  reported  six  achool- 
housea  and  927  children.  The  aniount  expended  foT  cmnmon  schools  was  $500,  and 
the  number  of  children  attending,  60. 

From  the  public  school  census  of  the  State  for  1860,  Shinn  reports 
that  there  were  652  common  schools  in  operation,  distributed  as 
follows:  Arkansas  County,  7;  Benton,  21;  Bradley,  15;  Crawford,  24; 
Oonway,  19;  Carroll,  24;  Clark,  6;  Calhoim,  8;  (iaighead,  2;  Frank- 
lin, 22;  Hempstead,  25;  Hot  Spring,  10;  Independence,  21;  Izard, 
13;  Jefferson,  12;  Johnson,  49;  Lawrence,  3;  Lafayette,  S;  Madison, 
22;  Mississippi,  2 ;  Monroe,  8;  Mont^mery,  4;  Newton,  4;  Ouachita, 
28;  Perry,  8;  Phillips,  22;  Poinsett,  11;  Polk,  9;  Pulaski,  13;  Ran- 
dolph, 10;  SaUne,  40;  Searcy,  6;  Sebastian,  21;  Scott,  10;  Sevier,  11; 
St.  Francis,  15;  Union,  29;  Washington,  57;  White,  29;  and  Yell,  2. 
Twelve  counties  are  not  reported.  Some  of  these  were  counties 
where  pubhc  schools  had  been  successfully  operated  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  1860,  and  he  estimates  that  750  schools  for 
the  year  1860  would  not  be  far  wrong.  According  to  the  same 
report,  there  were  19,242  pupils  in  attendance. 

Gov.  Conway  was  not  discouraged.  In  his  message  in  1858  he 
again  urges  that  county  courts  be  allowed  to  appropriate  their  poll 
tax  to  schools  if  they  "choose,"  and  suggests  that  those  "rewards 
and  immunitiee"  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  1836  for  "the 
{promotion  end  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  natural  history"  be  provided  for  by  law. 

In  his  message  of  1860  he  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  end 
weakoesses  of  the  system: 

The  seminary  and  saline  funds,  when  distributed  to  the  several  countiee  •  *  * 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  authorities  >  >  •,  l^e  common-school 
fund  sriong  from  other  eoiux:ea  must  be  sufficiently  large  in  many  of  the  communities 
to  justify  the  eetabliahement  of  some  tree  schools.  But  as  the  funds  and  common 
Bcboote  are,  by  law,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  and  towndiip  officers, 
the  executive  has  not  sufficient  information  •  *  •  to  determine  whether  the  fund 
is  properly  tolien  care  of  or  not,  and  sacredly  applied,  as  it  should  be,  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  county.' 

To  the  same  session  of  the  assembly  (1860)  Gov.  Henry  M.  Rector 
reported  that  out  of  55  county  common-school  commissioners  only 

■  Honae  Jour,,  1880,  p.  30.  ,->  . 
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3  bad  reported  to  the  State  school  commissioner,  "two  of  wliich 
reports  are  totally  devoid  of  the  required  information."  He  esti- 
nates  that  under  the  lav  7,755  men  were  required  "  to  perform  wlut 
10  would  do  better."  He  proposed  to  take  such  seminary  funds  w 
were  not  already  appropriated  to  the  common  schools  to  build  t«o 
colleges,  and  remarks : 

The  common-achool  Bystem  also  seemB  to  be  radically  defective.  In  the  last  report 
made  by  the  Becretaiy  of  state,  as  Btate  commiasioDer  of  common  schools,  it  may  be 
eem  that  there  are  only  25  common  schools  organized  and  kept. up  in  the  Btata  tran 
the  common-ecbool  fund.    This  is  a  wd  commentary  upon  the  present  eystem.' 

Such  were  the  final  official  words  on  the  common  schools  of  ent« 
bellum  Arkansas.  The  Federal  censuses  for  1840,  1S50,  and  1860 
£^ve  us  a  few  additional  figures  which  may  be  added  to  supplement 
the  meager  State  repwrts. 

From  the  Federal  census  of  1840  we  find: 

Academies  and  grammar  schools 8 

Number  of  scholars 900 

Primary  and  comlnon  schools 113 

Number  of  scholars 2, 614 

Number  of  scholars  at  public  charge None  reported. 

Namber  of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write. ...    6, 607 

Number  of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  in  Slate 90,5N> 

Percentage  of  illiterate  adults 21. 5 

Of  the  39  counties  comprising  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  1840,  29 
are  reported  as  having  academies,  grammar  schools,  or  primary  uid 
common  schools;  none,  accordii^  to  this  report,  being  at  public 
chaise.  Thirteen  were  reported  as  being  in  Washington  Coiml^,  8 
in  Carroll,  and  7  in  Sevier. 

Tha  census  of  1850  reports  the  school  attendance  as  returned  by 
families  at  23,361.  Classified  according  to  the  character  of  the 
institution  t^re  were: 

(1)  Three  colleges  with  14  teachers  and  150  pupils,  with  a  total 
annual  income  of  $3,100  derived  from  miscellaneous,  or,  as  it  is  oalled 
in  the  report,  "other  sources." 

(2)  Ninety  "academies  and  other  schools,"  with  126  teachen  and 
2,407  pupils,  re[>ort  a  total  income  from  "other  sourees"  of  (27,937. 

(3)  The  public  schools  reported  numbered  353,  with  355  teachers 
and  8,493  pupils.  These  report  a  total  income  of  $43,763,  which  was 
divided  according  to  its  souree:  From  endowment,  $1,720;  from  tax- 
ation, $250;  from  public  funds,  $8,959;  from  other  sourees,  $32,834. 
Of  these  353  schools,  91  are  reported  as  using  public  funds.  From 
eight  counties  there  was  no  report;  two  counties  report  but  a  single 
school  each;  two  report  but  2  each,  while  Jefferson,  Poinsett,  Scott, 
and  White  Counties  were  reported  with  10  schools  each;  Pope  and 
Pulaski  with'  11   each;  Independence,   Madison,  St.  Pranus,  and 
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Sevier,  12;  Lawrence,  14;  Saline,  20;  Carroll,  23;  and  Washington, 
30.  The  number  of  schools,  however,  bore  little  relation  to  the 
income  from  public  funds.  Out  of  51  counties  in  the  State,  only  14 
reported  any  income  from  public  funds,  ranging  from  $2,0Q6  in 
Ouachita  down  to  $75  in  Carroll.  But  a  single  county  reported  any 
schoo]  income  as  derived  from  taxation.  This  waa  $250  in  Desha. 
On]y  two  reported  any  income  from  endowment,  which  was  $1 ,400 
in  Chicot  and  $320  in  Hempstead. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  figures  tell  little,  for  the  sources  of  the 
"endowment"  fund  and  of  the  "public  funds"  are  not  known,  exoept 
that  they  were  not  derived  from  taxation,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  "other  sources"  does  not  include  some  "public  funds." 

As  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  education  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1860 
there  were  9  weekly  newspapers  inArkansas,with  a  total  yearlycircu- 
lation  of  377,000  copies.  There  was  one  public  library  containine 
250  volumes  and  two  Sunday-school  libraries  with  170  volumw. 
In  1860  the  public  libraries  bad  increased  to  102,  with  22,210  volumes, 
and  the  Sunday-school  libraries  to  13,  with  1,011. 

In  1S50  there  were  65,395  white  adults  20  years  of  age  and  over  in 
the  State.  Of  this  number  16,809,  or  25.7  per  cent  could  not  read  or 
write.  The  census  for  1860  reports  that  these  illiterate  adults  had 
increased  to  23,642.  It  reports  the  educational  resources  of  the 
State  as  follows: 

(1)  There  were  4  colleges,  with  9  teachers  and  225  pupils.  They 
had  a  total  income  of  $300  from  public  funds  and  $5,285  from  oth^ 
sources. 

(2)  Of  academies  and  other  schools  there  were  109,  with  168 
teachers  and  4,415  pupils.  These  reported  $6,300  from  endowment, 
$700  from  taxation,  $8,645  from  public  funds,  and  $52,501  from  other 
sources. 

(3)  Of  public  schools  there  were  727,  with  757  teachers  and  19,243 
pupils;  they  had  an  income  of  $200  from  endowment,  $1,100  from 
taxation,  $13,356  from  public  funds,  and  $105,957  from  other  sourceSt 

In  these  census  tables  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  what  are  called  "public  schools"  and  what  are  caU«d 
"academies."  The  difference  represents  probably,  in  part,  the  style 
of  title  preferred  by  the  individual  giving  the  information  to  the 
census  taker.  According  to  the  re[>ort  academies  received  on  an 
average  $143  each  from  endowment  and  public  funds,  while  the 
public  schools  received  a  little  more  than  $20  each  from  the  sune 
sources.  The  average  income  of  the  academies  from  all  sources  was 
a  little  over  $542,  while  that  of  the  public  schools  was  a  little  less 
than  $180  each.  It  will  be  noted,  further,  that  while,  according  to 
the  Federal  census  of  1860  the  "academies  and  other  scboola" 
received  in  round  numbers  23  per  cent  of  their  income  from  endow- 
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ment,  taxation,  and  public  funds,  and  77  per  cent  from  "otha 
sources,"  the  "public  schools"  received  only  20  per  cent  from  endow- 
ment, taxation,  and  public  funds,  and  80  percent  from  "other  sources." 
In  other  words,  the  public  schools,  from  the  standpoint  of  support, 
were  lees  public  than  the  academies,  which  were  confessedly  prirste 
institutions. 

To  summarize  the  conditions  affecting  the  public-school  situfttioii 
in  Arkansas  up  to  1861 : 

It  IB  evident  that  the  income  from  thd  land  funds  had  accomplished 
litUe  toward  universal  education  in  Arkansas.  It  is  equally  true 
that  much  had  been  accomplished  in  an  educational  way,  but  it  was 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  private  academy  sup- 
ported by  private  endowment  and  tuition  fees.  The  State,  so  far 
as  it  had  entered  at  all  into  the  educational  field,  performed  only 
the  duties  of  administration.  The  public  lands  donated  for  schools 
had  been  badly  managed  in  the  main.  They  had  often  been  sacri- 
ficed; the  money  received  had  sometimes  been  badly  invested,  and 
in  part  lost  in  the  financial  panic  of  1S37  and  succeeding  yeara. 
The  State  still  regarded  the  business  of  education  as  private,  personal, 
optional,  patriarchal,  aristocratic,  and  religious.  The  consciousness 
of  social  solidarity  had  not  dawned,  and  the  State  felt  itself  under 
little  educational  obligation  to  the  rising  generation.  This  was  not 
pectiliar  to  Arkansas.    It  was  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  question  of  taxation  as  the  main  source  of  school  support  had, 
perhaps,  hardly  been  seriously  considered.  There  bad  been,  how- 
ever, a  small  income  from  this  source,  and  that  the  modern  idea  was 
dawning  is  found  in  the  recommendation  of  the  State  school  com- 
missioner and  of  the  governor  in  1S54,  that  the  general  assembly 
authorize  the  cotmty  court  to  appropriate  the  poll  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. But  this  proposal  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1868. 

I^ere  had  been  developed  out  of  the  lands  donated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  school  purposes  two  funds  that  in  part  survived  tin 
risks  of  war  and  are  to-day  of  material  help  to  primary  education. 
These  were: 

(1)  The  permanent  school  fund,  made  up  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  Government  lands  other  than  the  sixteenth  sections  but 
including  the  seminary  and  saline  lands;  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  and  other  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  escheat,  or  from 
sales  of  estrays,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  unclaimed  shares  of  estates 
of  deceased  persons,  etc. 

(2)  The  sixteenth-section  fund,  made  up  entirely  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sections. 

The  statistical  history  of  these  two  funds  is  given  in  Chapter  IX. 
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"Inter  arma  leges  silent"  is  a  maxim  that  applies  to  education  even 
mora  than  to  law.  A  short  act  here  and  there  relating  to  some  phase 
of  school  administration  appears  in  the  legislation  of  the  war  period, 
but  nothing  more.  The  Confederate  government  in  Arkansas  was 
pressed  too  hard  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  think  of  education. 
Confederate  success  in  Arkansas  was  short-lived.  Gen.  Steele,  of  the 
Union  Army,  occupied  little  Rock  September  10,  1863.  From  that 
time  Little  Rock  and  that  part  of  the  State  to  the  north  and  northeast 
of  the  river  remained  under  Union  contrpl  til)  the  end  of  the  war. 
Tlie  Confederate  State  government  withdrew  to  the  southwest  and 
established  its  headquarters  at  Washington,  Hempstead  Coimty, 
where  a  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  September  22  to  October  2, 
1S64. 

With  the  conquest  of  the  northern  half  vt  the  State  there  came 
comparative  quiet,  and  with  it  the  desire  of  and  necessity  for  civil 
government.  Union  meetings  were  held  in  Fort  Smith,  Van  Buren, 
aud  other  places,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
December  8,  1863,  the  inhabitanta  of  this  section  of  the  State  were 
authorized  to.  renew  their  allegiance  and  form  a  State  govemmenta 
The  local  leader  in  this  movement  was  Isaac  Murphy,  a  native  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  had  migrated  to  Arkansas  at  an  early  age  and 
had  for  many  years  practiced  law  and  pedagogy.  He  had  beea  a 
strong  Union  man,  and  had  alone  voted  against  the  ordintuice  of 
sdceesion,  and  to  him  the  people  looked  for  guidance.  The  couven- 
tioa  met  at  Little  Rock  January  4-23,  1864,  and  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion in  which  they  reproduced  the  educational  sections  of  the  constt* 
tution  of  1836. 

Isaac  Murphy  was  chosen  by  the  convention  provisional  goremca' 
of  the  reconstructed  State  and  was  inauguratod  January  20,  1864. 
He  was  then  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  the  four^year  term  and  was 
again  inaugurated  on  April  18,  1864.  He  found  himself  representing 
one  of  two  rival  governments  in  the  State;  there  were  two  armies  in 
the  fiedd;  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  his  treasury;  indeed  all  the 
machinery  of  a  State  government  was  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Conf eder^ 
>(<s,  and  Murphy's  machinery  had  to  be  created  de  novo,  but  he 
Suned  many  adherents  by  an  offer  of  pardon  to  Confederates  while 
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the  war  was  yet  in  progrees  and  many  more  by  liberal  interpretation    { 
of  the  President's  proclamation  of  pardon  after  it  waa  over.     Taken 
as  a  whole,  his  administration  was  conservative  and  pacific,  and  witli    ' 
the  return  of  the  general  peace  a  period  of  recuperation  b^an. 

In  his  message  to  the  Union  l^islature  of  1864  Gov.  Murphy  states 
that  no  public  schools  were  then  in  existence  and  recommends  a 
system  of  imiversal  education.    He  says: 

Am  thia  ia  the  fint  Beeeion  of  the  legul&turo  of  the  free  State  of  Arkuuaa,  I  trust  thil 
your  hoaorable  body  will  provide  by  law  that  every  child  in  the  State  Aail  have  u 
oppwtimity  of  kcquiring  &  good  educfttitm,  and  not  only  give  the  opportunity,  but 
nutlw  the  education  of  the  riaiiig  generatitm  a  duty  to  the  State,  to  be  enforced  by 
proper  penaltiee.    Ignorance  leads  to  Btavery;  intelligence  to  freedom.' 

A  bm  to  amend  the  bating  school  law,  introduced  May<2S,  1864, 
proposed  that  one-tentJi  of  1  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  all  property  be 
kept  and  paid  in  as  a  common-school  fund  to  be  used  for  luids  and 
buiklingB.* 

In  the  house  journal  thfre  is  a  long  and  doquent  report  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  in  which  he  presents  a 
heavy  indictmeoit  of  t^e  ante  bellum  management  of  the  schod 
lands,  the  sting  of  which  is  not  entirely  removed  even  when  we  make 
ample  allowance  for  partisan  bitterness.    He  says: 

They  have  miamanaged  and  aquandued  to  a  great  extent  the  appropriMiona  or 
doitaticau  made  by  the  United  StatM  to  thia  State  tor  achool  purpoeea.  "  *  "  We 
have  had  over  1,000,000  acrea  of  land  appropriated  in  thia  State  to  purpoaea  of  «diKa- 
tion,  but  under  the  management  of  our  public  funcli<»iariee  it  has  amoimted  to  almoat 

He  then  ui^ee  that  a  State  superintendent  of  education  be  appointed 
and  that  a  common-school  fund,  based  on  ad  valorem  taxation  of  aU 
fsopeirty,  be  created,  but  nothing  definite  was  done  by  thia  legista- 
tur«.* 

Tbo  fint  l^;islative  action  under  the  constitution  of  1864  was  that 
by  the  assembly  of  1866-67,  which  was  so  largely  made  up  of  Coofed- 
erates  that  it  was  styled  by  its  enemies  the  "rebel"  legislative.  In 
hie  message  to  this  body,  in  November,  1866,  Gov.  Murphy  urges  the 
establishment  of  a  free-school  system  based  on  taxation.    He  said: 

The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  ignorance  ia  a  crinu  deeply  injurious  ta  the 
pMOe  and  happineaa  of  aociety,  tor  which  not  only  parenia,  but  the  government  alio, 
are  leqraneible.  The  experience  of  all  enlightened  countriee  baa  proved  that  popular 
education  can  only  be  diBuned  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  government,  by 
atringent  legal  requirements  on  parents,  and  fumfahing  the  necensry  means  to  build 
up  and  auataln  schoc^  for  all  claaaea.  *  *  *  To  the  intelligence  and  patriotai^  of 
tba  legUabiM  I  reqtectfully  refer  this  urgent  Hid  important  sulqect,  traating  that 
iiMWuiimia  may  be  adopted  to  inaiigumta  a  syetom  of  public  schools  that  will  pJac*  <mr 
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State  on  an  equality  witb  oilier  Statea  in  educational  facilities.    *    *    ■    nereafter, 
U  the  State  has  free  schools,  they  must  he  supported  by  taxution,  m  in  other  Slates.' 

In  the  same  month  F.  R.  Earle,  sometime  teacher  and  major  in 
the  Confederate  army,  collie  president,  and  repreeentative  of  the 
old  r^ime,  reported  an  educational  bill  in  which  he  condemned  the 
old  or  ante  bellimi  system  as  "wholly  inadequate  to  ihe  work  and 
incap&ble  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  hour."  The  bill  proposed 
to  make  education  a  department  by  itself  and  with  ite  own  head,  the 
basis  of  support  being  public  taxation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  members  of  this  assembly  had 
lived  under  the  ante  bellum  common-school  regime  and  had  seen  its 
successes  and  its  shortcomings.  They  clearly  realized  that  public 
education  without  pubUc  taxation  was  impossible.  On  March  18, 
1867,  they  passed  a  law  which  has  since  become  in  many  respects  the 
organic  basis  of  public  education  in  Arkansas.  It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  note,  because  it  was  the  work  of  men  who  had  long  been 
residents  of  the  State,  had  seen  serrice  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
had  not  been  coerced  by  outdde  influences.  It  shows  to  a  remark- 
able degree  the  capacity  of  its  framers  to  realize  the  immense  changes 
that  had  come  into  southern  life  as  a  result  of  the  war,  their  power  to 
diveet  themselves  of  the  ideas  under  which  they  had  been  reared,  and 
their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  and  the  organization  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  these  new  conditions. 

The  act  of  March  18,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  common- 
school  system  in  the  State,"  prcrided: 

That  (or  the  purpose  of  estahliohing  a  system  of  common-school  education  in  this 
State  a  tax  if  hereby  levied  of  20  cents  on  every  |100  worth  of  the  taxable  property  in 
this  State,  and  dtall  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury  annually  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  provided  by  law  lor  the  other  State  taxes:  Pnvidird,  This  tax  diall  not 
be  levied  on  the  property  of  persons  of  color. 

The  second  section  prohibited  the  use  of  said  fund  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  common  schools.  The  third  section  provided 
that  all  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  2 1  should  be  entitled 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  fourth  section  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  by  the  electors  of 
the  State,  beginning  at  the  general  election  in  ^868,  and  for  an 
appointment  by  the  legislature  for  the  interim.  Sections  5,  6,  and  7 
prescribed  the  duties  of  said  officer.  Section  8  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  county  school  commissioner  in  each  county  at  the  general 
election  of  1868.  Sections  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  prescribed  the 
general  duties  of  said  commissioner,  which  included  the  making  of 
reports  on  pupils,  salaries,  etc.,  the  examining  of  teachers  and  grants 
h^  certificates,  prorating  the  county  apportionment  among  the  s^a- 
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rateschools,  etc.  Section  15  constituted  each  congressional  township 
a  school  district.  Section  16  enaUed  any  incorporated  town  to 
become  a  school  district.  Section  17  provided  for  the  diection  d 
three  trustees  in  each  school  district.  Sections  18,  19,  and  20  fn- 
scribed  the  duties  of  said  trustees.  Section  21  made  the  school  year 
begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October.  Section  22  provided  that  if  the 
trustees  should — 

bil  to  li&ve  B  Bchool  tau^t  of  at  laiet  Uiree  montlu'  duntion  in  any  one  year,  or  tb 
president  thereof  fail  to  make  the  annual  report  aa  required  under  this  act,  aaid  d)^ 
trict  eholl  not  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  (he  school  fonda  provided  under  this  act,  and 
the  common-school  commiseioner  ehall  proceed  to  apportion  the  moneys  at  ths  diatriet 
thus  hiling  among  the  districta  wiiich  have  complied  with  (he  requirementa  o(  Uui 
act. 

In  accord  with  the  terms  of  this  act  the  general  assembly  in  joint 
seeaion  on  March  19,  1867,  chose  F.  R.  Earle,  then  president  of  Cane 
Hill  College,  the  firat  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Arkansas. 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office,  for 
,  l^  a  military  order  of  Gen.  E,  O.  C.  Ord,  in  pharge  of  Military  District 
No,  4,  dated  August  9,  1S67,  the  validity  of  his  election  was  denied 
and  "the  services  of  the  office,"  it  was  declared,  "are  not  needed." 
Prof.  Shinn  remarks,  however,  that "  many  schools  were  opened  under 
the  new  law." 

The  service  of  this  regime,  then,  was  not  so  much  the  actual  o^ani- 
zation  of  schools,  but  the  creation  of  resources  which  made  the  achools 
of  the  future  a  possibihty.  For  this  service  the  "rebel"  l^ialature  oi 
1866-67  and  the  Union  governor.  Murphy,  deserve  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  the  people  of  Arkansas. 

This  was  the  end  of  educational  efforts  by  the  Murphy  regime.  Whni 
he  went  out  of  office  on  July  2,  1868,  he  turned  over  to  his  recon- 
struction successor  (50,500  in  United  States  bonds  and  $203,923.95 
in  United  States  currency.*  Furthermore,  the  State  auditor's  report 
shows  that  there  was  collected  under  the  law  of  March  18,  1S67,  on 
account  of  public  schools,  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  from 
April  25,  1867,  to  July  2,  1868,  inclusive: 

PiiBt  quarter,  1868 $3,»8S.51 

Second  quarter,  1868 M.smOB 

Rut  of  third  quarter,  ending  July  2,  1868 1.02L76 

61,87&S 
This  sum  represents  the  results  of  the  first  general  taxes  ever  levied 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  pubUc  education. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTIOK  REGIME,  1S(»-1874. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  passed  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
generally  known  as  the  reconstruction  act.  In  accord  with  the 
terms  of  this  act  a  convention  met  in  Little  Kock  in  January,  1S&8, 
and  adopted  a  new  constitution  of  which  the  educational  proviaions 
are  as  follows : 

Sbction  I.  A  general  difhuion  of  laumMgo  wtd  intelligence  unong  M  rlawiiw 
being  easentM  to  the  preseTvation  of  the  ri^la  and  libertiee  of  the  people,  the  gen> 
Aral  aaaembiy  shall  eatabliah  and  mainhiin  a  lyetem  of  free  achoola  fc»  the  gntuitoas 
inatnictian  of  all  penona  in  thia  State  between  the  ^ea  of  6  and  21  yean,  and  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  nipport  of  common  echoob  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
several  countioB  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youths  therein  between 
Qifl  agee  of  5  and  21  yean,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law;  but  no 
retigious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  cf 
any  part  of,vthe  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  supervision  of  public  achools  shall  be  vested  in.  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  anembly  may  provide.  The 
superintendent  of  public  inatruction  shall  receive  such  salary  and  perform  such 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sbo.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  university,  witfi 
departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  the  natural  aciencee,  ■■ 
soon  as  the  public-school  fund  will  permit. 

Sbo,  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  United  Statea  , 
Of  this  Slate;  also  all  mines  [moneys],  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now 
belonging  to  any  fund  for  puiposea  of  education;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of 
landa  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accnie  te  this  State  by  eecheat,  or  from 
■alee  of  eetiays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estatea  of 
deceased  persona,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures;  also  any  of  the  proceeds  of 
die  salea  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  paid  over  to  this 
Sbte  (Congress  consenting);  also  the  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  may  have  been,  or 
hoeafter  may  be,  made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of 
the  grunt,  gift,  or  devise,  Aall  be  securely  in  vested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public* 
school  fund,  which  shall  be  (he  common  property  of  the  State,  the  annual  iikcome 
o{  which  fund,  together  with  $1  per  capita,  to  be  annually  aseeesed  on  every  male 
inhabitant  of  ^is  State  over  the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  aimual 
levenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  eatab- 
Ibfaing  and  maintaining  the  free  schools  and  the  imivetsity  in  this  article  provided 
(or,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

Seo.  7.  In  case  the  public-school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free  school 
al  teaat  three  months  in  every  year  in  each  school  district,  in  this  State,  the  general 
assembly  aball  provide  by  law  for  raising  such  deficiency  by  levying  such  (ax  upon 
all  taxable  property  in  au:h  coimty,  township,  or  school  district  as  may  be  deemed 
^per. 
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8bo.  9.  FroviBion  ah&ll  also  be  made  by  genentl  laws  for  raising  such  sum  or  mm) 
of  money,  by  tazatJon  or  otberwise,  in  each  school  district,  as  may  be  necfiMry  fcs 
the  building  and  furnidiing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  schoolhouMa  for  lbs 
ftccomniodatioD  of  all  the  pupils  within  the  limits  of  the  seveial  echoed  districts. 

As  will  be  quickly  noticed,  this  constitution  showed  the  l^islatm 
tend^icy  which  characterized  many  others  of  that  generation.  It 
was  prolix  and  detailed,  but  it  fixed  the  following  pn^reniTe  features: 

1.  The  education  of  all,  white  and  black;  other  efforts  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  whites. 

2.  The  pennanent  schooLfund,  which  in  one  form  or  anoth«-  wu 
as  old  as  the  State  itself. 

3.  A  general  tax  for  education,  which  had  been  inaugurated  under 
the  former  regime. 

4.  The  poll  tax  of  $1  for  public  schools.  This  had  been  discussed 
in  earlier  years,  but  without  results. 

5.  The  principle  of  local  taxation  to  supplement  general  funds. 
This  feature  seems  to  have  been  entirely  new  in  Arkansas. 

The  fundamental  laws  under  which  the  educational  authorities  w&e 
now  to  work,  had  they  been  enacted  under  other  circumstances  and 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  best  elements  of  the  population,  mi^t 
have  brought  success. 

Prof.  Shinn,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  old  native 
dement,  says  of  the  constitution: 

In  the  main  it  was  an  admirable  document,  and  had  it  been  left  to  the  free  vote  of 
«U  the  citiEens  migbt  have  lived  a  longer  life.  The  educational  law  of  I8U  was 
retarded,  and  the  measures  subetitut«d,  although  equally  broad  and  cMnpr^eashw, 
had  to  bear  the  odium  of  reconstniction.  Despite  this  (here  was  a  continuous  growth, 
and  when  the  release  came  there  was  a  bound  forward  which  was  remadablo. 

The  reconstruction  constitution  went  into  effect  on  April  1,  1868. 
The  assembly  met  on  the  2d  and  remained  in  session  till  the  23d  of 
July.    To  ttds  assembly  Gov.  Murphy  said,  in  his  message  of  April  3: 

On  the  subject  of  education,  I  will  say  in  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  mensge 
referred  to  [that  of  Nov.  8,  1866],  that  every  child  in  the  State  of  nna  mind  dionld 
receive  a  thorough  American  education,  be  taught  the  value  and  uses  of  bcedom,  the 
nature  of  republican  government,  and  the  importance  of  selecting  honest  aikd  capable 
agents  to  administer  the  affaire  of  the  Slato.  In  addition  to  the  usual  lit«ntiire  of  the 
schools,  also  the  great  moral  and  religious  principles  od  which  all  republican  govern* 
ments  rest  as  a  safe  foundation.  Education,  morality,  and  religion,  usivenally  dif- 
fused, are  (he  foundation  rocks  on  vdiich  freedom  must  rest  to  secure  its  proaperit)-; 
and  on  the  same  basis,  prosperity,  wealth,  and  honor  are  seciue  of  permanent  and 
accelerated  advancement.' 

Powell  Clayton,  the  reconstruction  successor  of  Murphy,  was 
inaugurated  as  governor  on  July  2,  1868.  In  his  inaugural  message 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  education.  He  advocated  in  particular 
that  the  county  superintendent  system  be  abolished  and  that  drciut 
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Bup«nDtend«it8  be  appointed  instead.  The  assembly  was  com- 
plaisant and  on  July  23  passed  a  school  laW  which  had  many  good 
features.  Its  greatest  fault  was  in  the  circuit  superintendente,  and 
this  weakness  the  sponsors  of  the  law  soon  recogmzed.  Says  Prof. 
Shinn: 

Fully  one-half  of  the  State  fund  in  1808  and  1869  wu  paid  to  circuit  superin  tendents. 
Ttiiafeatureof  the  lawwaaeapecUllyodiouBto  the  people, and  the  ReconitructkmiatB 
UmodmIvm  recoiled.  In  1871  they  repealed  the  circuit  superin tendencies  and  lub- 
■titttted  county  BUpenntendenciee.'  One  can  but  reflect  that  had  there  been  money 
and  had  there  been  10  men  in  the  ranka  qualified  to  perform  the  dutiee  of  the  office, 
thiameasurewouldhaveadded  value  to  the  Bchoola.  Therepcrtsof  Iheeeofficeraahow 
that  Aey  wne  not  adepts  in  grading,  examining,  or  organizing  schools. 

Its  giesteet  feature  was  perhaps. that  it  devoted  the  poll  tax  to  the 
public  schools — a  disposition  of  those  funds  which  had  been  urged  by 
Got.  E.  N.  Conway  as  early  as  1864.     Saya  Prof.  Shinn: 

Thia  was  an  excellent  feature  in  the  law.  The  State  and  local  taxes  fell  only  upon 
property;  the  poll  tAx  of  II  fell  upon  every  male  citizen  and  made  every  man  a  con- 
tributor la  the  school  fund;  but  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  was  not  then  nor  is  it  now 
a  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  school  privil^ee.  All  children  attend  the  schools 
whether  their  parents  have  paid  the  poll  lax  or  not.  Small  as  is  the  tax,  its  payment 
creates  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  deolroyB  to  a  large  degree  the  idea  that  only 
the  tkb  support  the  schools. 

A  further  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  law  is  found  in  its 
practical  reenactment,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  for  circuit 
superintendents,  by  the  Baxter  (conservative)  legislature  of  1873 
(law  of  Apr.  29,  1873)  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was  the  basis  of 
subsequent  school  Ic^Iation  (e.  g.,  law  of  Dec.  7,  1875). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  law  of  July  23,  1868,  were  as  follows: 

Bections  1  and  2  defined  the  common-school  fund  in  the  terms  above  recited  in  the 
constitution.  Bections  3  to  12  created  a  board  of  common-school  commis^oneis  and 
defined  its  dutiee.  Sections  13  to  17  prescribed  the  method  of  creating  school  dis- 
tricts. Sections  18  to  22  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  distiicto 
dwuld  meet,  organize,  elect  school  trustees,  and  levy  local  taxes.  SectionB  23  to  18 
defined  the  dutiee  of  the  Irusleee.  Sectioiu  46  to  65  prescribed  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  teachers.  Section  56  provided  for  a  teachers'  institute  and  cast  its  ei^)enae, 
t»t  exceeding  KO,  upon  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Section  57  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  circuit  superintendent 
d  schools  for  each  judicial  circuit  of  the  State  and  preecribed  his  dutiee.  Sectbns  58 
to  73  further  defined  the  dutiee  of  the  circuit  superintendents.  They  were:  (a)  To 
Examine  and  license  teachers,  (b)  To  require  each  teacher  to  take  the  following  oath: 
"I  do  aoleninly  swear  that  I  will  honestly  and  faithfully  support  the  constitution  and 
liwB  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  that  I  will  encourage  ^  other  persons  so  to  do; 
that  I  wUl  never  countenance  or  aid  in  the  secession  of  this  State  from  (he  United 
States;  that  I  will  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  youth  sentimenta  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty  and  will  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
(cachet  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  So  help  me  God."  (e)  To  hold  institutes. 
{i)  To  visit  schools  and  to  see  that  the  laws  were  enforced,    (e)  To  appOTtion'tbe 

•  Thb  WM  dooe  by  the  taw  of  Apr.  29,  U13,  not  in  1S71. 
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sdiool  Aind.  (J)  lb  r«^>ort  to  the  State  miperintendent.  (g)  To  number  the  Kbod 
districlB. 

Section  73  provided  for  the  10  circuit  superintandenta  a  a&Iory  of  93,000  per  uuiiue 
each.  Sectiona  74  to  95  preecribed  the  duties  of  the  State  superintendent.  Sectkn 
M  consigna  the  proceeda  of  the  poll  tax  to  the  common-echool  fund,  from  wbidi  it  hu 
never  since  been  diverted.  Section  107  provided  for  separate  schools  for  the  tacM. 
This  has  always  remained  the  law. 

Thomaa  Smith,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Annj, 
became  first  State  superintendent  under  the  reconstruction  constitu- 
tion. His  office  was  opened  August  1 ,  1868.  To  him  fell  the  reapon- 
sible  duty  of  organizing  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  for  the  whole 
people  and  on  the  basis  of  public  taxation.  His  task  was  not  on  easy 
one.  There  was  some  opposition  to  be  met.  There  was  much  igno- 
rance to  be  enlightened;  woise  still,  there  was  indifference  to  be 
quickened.  He  complains  also  of  the  real  and  palpable  difficulty  of 
getting  properly  educated  and  progressive  persons  to  act  as  school 
trustees,  but  bears  witness  to  "the  hearty  manner  in  which  old  citi- 
zens of  the  State  are  giving  their  influence  in  support  of  free  schools." 
There  was  difficulty  also  in  the  matter  of  regulating  the  local  taxes. 
In  some  districts  the  electors  refused  to  allow  a  levy  by  the  county 
court,  in  others  the  court  refused  to  make  the  levy  voted,  while 
"excessive  taxes  have  in  some  instances  been  authorized  by  district 
meetings."  The  State  levy  was  later  fixed  by  law  at  20  cents  on  the 
hundred  and  was — 

paid  into  the  Slate  treoBury  aa  other  taxes,  and  this,  together  with  the  accrued  intseai 
on  the  vealcd  school  fund  and  the  poll  tax  [|lj,  is  apportioned  to  the  seven!  countice 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  [a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  eon- 
greesional  grant  of  the  sixteenth  sections]. 

To  these  three  sources  of  income  must  be  added  a  fourth,  the  local 
or  district  tax,  the  amount  of  whit^  was  optional  with  the  dbtrict, 
but  which  was  not  to  exceed  6  mills  on  the  dollar  for  country  districts 
or  7)  mills  in  the  city  districts.     (Law  of  I87I.) 

Dr.  Smith's  first  report,  dated  November  13,  1868,  deals  with  the 
school  situation  as  it  then  was  under  the  new  law.  There  was  little 
to  report  beyond  the  organization  of  the  State  and  circuit  superin- 
tendents into  a  State  board  of  education  in  accord  with  tfae  law. 
The  latter  was  required  to  put  forth  all  efforts  to  organize  the  counties 
into  school  districts  and  make  enimierations  so  that  tbe  funds  might 
be  apportioned.  Of  these  it  was  reported  there  was  $50,000  available 
for  school  support  during  that  fall  and  winter  "after  deducting  the 
amount  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  circuit  superintend- 
ents." 

The  funds  reported  were: 

Onhand  Julys,  1868....- 9fi4.87EL32 

Amount  received  in  third  quarter 2,  DGSl  10 

Amount  trKosferred  from  general  revenue MS  H 

Total t^y^tijjyCooyJcej.Bsan 
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The  schools  established  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  were  taken 
over  and  incorporated  into  the  State  school  system.  Snbstantial 
progress  was  being  made  all  along  the  line,  but  in  Bununariziiig  the 
situation  in  bis  second  report,  dated  December  20, 1870,  and  covering 
the  whole  period  from  July  23,  1S68,  to  September  30,  1870,  Sapt. 
Smith,  falling  perhaps  into  the  ways  of  thought  of  his  educational 
predecessors  and  ignoring  the  chronic  lack  of  ready  cash,  seeks  to 
put  the  onus  of  failure — certainly  in  part — on  causes  other  than  the 
true  one.     He  says: 

The  pa«t  educational  history  of  the  State  clearly  proves  that  the  failure  to  Mtabliah 
a  practical  Bystem  of  public  instruction  waa  not  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  means 
at  the  di^Kieal  of  the  Sui«  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  for  the  United  States 
Government  had  made  munificent  gi&nts  of  land  tot  the  support  of  common  schoob, 
and  the  Stat«  legislature  had  pa»ed  several  acta  with  a  view  Ut  the  creation  of  a  school 
fund  and  the  eatahliahment  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  yet,  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  whole  enterprise  proved  a  lamwtable 
^ure,  and  much  of  the  land  which  was  designed  for  the  promotion  of  education 
ia  the  Sute  was  sold,  the  funds  squandered,  and  the  children,  whose  property  it  was, 
thus  debauded  of  their  rights.* 

Great  annoyance  and  inconTemence  was  felt  at  this  time  also  by 
the  necesaty  T^ch  forced  teachers  to  take  their  pay  in  funds  more 
or  lees  uncurrent.  By  an  act  of  1869  treasurer's  certificate^  with 
accumulated  interest  at  8  per  cent,  were  made  receivable  for  State 
dues.  They  were,  of  course,  paid  in  for  taxes,  passed  out  again  as 
a  part  of  the  State  apportionment  for  schools,  and  as  such  had  to  be 
received  by  the  teadiers  in  payment  for  their  services.  There  was 
neither  specue  nor  currency  in  the  State  treasiuy  with  which  to  redeem 
this  scrip,  and  it  was  therefore  subjected  to  a  heavy  discount  for 
cash,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  one-half.  Friends  of  education 
were  discouraged;  teachers  were  disheartened,  and  manyleft  the  State; 
school  attendance  began  to  fall  oif ;  and  it  was  thought  that  salvation 
could  come  to  the  system  only  through  the  repeal  of  the  scrip  provi- 
sion, because  when  a  httle  later  currency  again  came  into  use  the  door 
for  peculation  was  at  once  opened. 
Says  one  of  the  circuit  superintendents,  December  1,  1872: 
Improper  advantage  has  been  token  by  all  the  collectors  of  the  scrip  provision, 
and  while  in  each  county  a  large  percentage  of  the  taxes  has  been  paid  in  currency 
dniing  the  year,  none  of  it  has  ever  reached  die  treasurers  of  the  State  or  county.* 

Tha  10  circuit  superintendents,  with  a  salary  of  t3,000  each,  were 
another  source  of  dissatisfaction,  for  it  was  thought  that  too  large  a 
percentage  of  the  total  school  Income  was  consumed  by  them.  The 
State  superintendent  said  that  some  had  "  accomplished  good 
results,"  while  "others,  for  want  of  adaptability  to  the  work,  or  fronr 
not  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  their  duties,  have  not  done 
so  well."  Then  the  school  attendance  began  to  fall  off,  and  the 
/» ttgon,  isgv-70,  p.  u.  >  sohoai  rapon,  isn,  p.  i«p^  g  |  c 
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superintendent,  perhaps  unwittingly,  gave  what   was  probably  the 
true  cause.     He  says: 

Thia  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  wantof  efiiciencyon  the  part  of  circuit  Buperinteod- 
eata.  Had  they  given  lees  attention  to  politics  and  devoted  themeelvee  mora  fntlj 
wtd  eneigetically  to  tiavding  over  their  districte,  vieitiiig  achtxda,  confening  with 
tnisteee,  taUcing  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  holding  tcachen' 
inatitutee  in  the  several  countiee,  the  result  would  have  been  quite  difterent.' 

The  subsidiaTy  reports  for  1871-72  are  exceedingly  imperfect— 
BO  imperfect  that  no  just  compariaon  can  be  made  with  the  years 
that  went  before,  nor  with  those  that  followed.  The  circuit  super- 
intendents performed  their  duties  with  less  r^u^  to  accuracy  and 
fullness  than  in  preTious  years.  The  student  is  driven  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that,  seeing  the  coming  end  of  their  r£gime,  they 
determined  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible,  financially  and  other- 
wise, at  the  least  expense  of  labor  to  themselves. 

On  January  6,  1873,  State  Supt.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
J.  C.  Corbin,  a  negro  graduate  of  Oberlin,  who  came  into  Arkansas 
with  the  Federal  Army  and  was  now  rising  to  prominence  tmder  the 
reconstruction  regime.  He  remained  in  office  till  October  30,  1874, 
when  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution  ended  reconatruction 
and  restored  the  native  white  element  to  power. 

In  hia  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1873,  and  dated 
March  5,  1874,  Mr.  Corbin  finds  much  of  v^ich  to  complain:  The 
constant  reports  coming  to  him  of  inadequate  facilities,  insufficient 
teaching  force,  lack  of  funds,  and  crowded  quarters  were  modified 
by  the  cheering  nevfs  that  opp(»ition  was  dying  out.  But  the  aboli' 
tion  of  the  circuit  superintendents  (act  of  Apr.  29,  1873)  and  the 
appointment  of  county  superintendents  in  their  place  increased  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent's  office,  while  hia  clerical  force  and 
appropriations  had  been  lessened.  QuaMcationaof  teachers  had  been 
raised,  but  prt^rees  was  seriously  handicapped  by  depreciation  of 
the  circulating  mediimi.  In  many  districts  there  were  too  many 
separate  schools.  The  school  funds  and  the  school  lands  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  Some  of  the  lands  had  been  sold,  paymoit 
made  in  part,  all  records  lost  in  the  din  of  war,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  decide  in  whom  the  title  vested. 

The  tax  on  the  sixteenth  section  and  other  school  lands  bad  been 
meiged  for  some  years  in  the  general  fund,  while  it  belonged  to  the 
schools;  county  school  funds  were  lumped;  the  warrants  received  first 
were  paid  first;  greedy  trustees  got  all,  modest  ones  got  nothing; 
some  accounts  were  overdrawn;  some  districts  were  bankrupt,  others 
had  invested  more  in  schoolhouses  than  they  could  raise  by  taxation ; 
it  was  necessary  for  the  school  district  to  levy  enou^  tax  to  run  the 
schools  for  3  months  before  it  got  any  help  from  the  State  apportion- 
ment; and  the  limit  of  20  cents  on  the  himdred  was  too  small  to  meet 

.B^»7,-7..P.^ ^-tkTDgk 
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these  demands.  Worse  still,  taxes  paid  to  the  collectors  in  specie 
and  greenbacks  were  paid  into  the  treasury  by  these  thrifty  individ- 
uals in  State  scrip  or  school  warrants,  at  immense  profit  to  them- 
selves  and  at  infinite  damage  to  tiie  schools.  The  teachers,  ^o 
wore  sometimes  employed  at  what  seemed  good  salaries  as  teaching 
goee,  had  to  take  tJiis  uncmrent  currency  or  get  nothing,  and  then 
under  force  of  necessity  discount  it  at  ruinous  rates.  The  scrip  and 
w&tTants  then  floated  about  the  country  till  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  tax  collectors.  In  June,  1871,  only  20  counties  out  of  61  are 
reported  as  receiving  any  United  States  currency  in  their  apportion- 
ment of  school  funds;  and  beyond  doubt  depreciation,  together  with 
financial  ignorance  and  mismanagement,  to  use  no  broader  terms,  < 
helped  to  destroy  the  sj^tem. 

To  these  evils  are  to  be  added  an  interpretation  of  the  school  law 
under  wluch  the  superintendent  could  no  longer  apportion  the  2-niill 
tax  in  the  usual  way. 

The  schools  had  been  supported  out  of  three  general  sources  (law 
of  Mar.  25,  1S71):  (t)  A  State  tax  of  2  mills;  (2)  a  per  capita  or 
poll  tax;  (.3)  int^^st  on  the  permanent  school  fund. 

The  attorney  general  interpreted  the  law  of  1873  to  forbid  the 
inclusion  of  the  first  of  theee  items  in  the  general  distribution.  This 
delayed  the  whole  apportionment,  ^^^  up  to  March  5, 1874,  there  had 
been  apportioned  ordy  about  S55,000  in  scrip  and  warrants  (then 
worth  about  35  cents  on  the  dollar  and  equivalent  to  $19,000  in  cur- 
rency), which  was  to  be  divided  among  73  countjes.  It  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  schools  of  the  reconstruction  period  literally  died  of 
starvation. 

The  school  authorities  had  said  in  1871  that  the  system  was  being 
injured  by  adverse  l^islation.  It  seems  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  attorney  general  put  a  period  to  the  public  schools.  There  were 
DO  available  funds  with  which  to  maintain  them;  their  administra- 
tion did  not  command  the  support  of  the  better  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation; there  was  much  political  turmoil,  which  in  April  and  May, 
1S74,  developed  into  what  is  known  locally  as  the  Brooks-Baxter 
war — in  reality  a  struggle  between  the  older  conservative  element 
and  the  newer  and  lees  experienced  reconstruction  element.  No 
other  report  on  the  schools  ia  found  till  that  of  Superintendent  Hill 
for  the  year  July  1,  1876,  to  June  30,  1876;  so  that  the  period  be- 
tween March  5,  1874,  and  December  7,  1875,  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  a  transitional  period. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  reconstruction  period 
of  public  education  in  Arkansas  was  without  influence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  fruitful  in  results.  It  found  that  the  old  ante  bellum 
idea  of  public  schools  endowed  by  gifts  of  public  lands  had  lost  its 
bold  on  the  educational  leaders  among  the  conservatives  who  had 
already  declared  for  a  system  based  on  pubUc  taxation.    This  idea 
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of  public  taxation  for  schools  was  enacted  into  lair  and  put  into  exe- 
cution perhaps  more  easily  by  the  reconstructionists  (radicals)  than 
could  have  been  done  by  the  conservatiTes. 

The  leading  features  fixed  in  the  school  system  during  ibe  Recoa- 
Btruction  period  were: 

1.  The  superintendent'  of  public  instruction  as  a  separate  State 
officer,  recommended  before  the  war  but  never  attained. 

2.  The  education  of  the  whole  people,  both  blade  and  white. 
'  3.  A  general  State  property  tax. 

4.  A  general  poll  tax,  recommended  before  the  war  but  nerver 
attained. 

5.  Local  or  special  taxes. 

6.  Discussion  of  compulsory  education,  faint  and  shorty-lived,  yet  a 
bediming. 

7.  Professional  consciousness  and  organization  as  seen  in  the  State 
board  of  education,  teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  associations,  State 

,  and  local,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  educational  press. 

8.  The  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly,  founded  and 
edited  for  at  least  3  yeaiB  (1S70-72)  by  Supt.  Thomas  Smith,  which 
was  of  service  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  teachers  and 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  is,  after  the  reporta  of  the  superin- 
tendent, our  main  source  for  the  educational  history  of  the  period. 
It  is  of  value  in  particular  for  the  local  educational  color  which  it  fur^ 
nishes.  From  its  pages  we  are  made  to  realize  the  difficulties  which 
many  honest  and  earnest  teachers  had  to  meet  and  the  inadequate 
resources  with  which  they  carried  on  the  struggle.  It  is  evident  from 
a  perusal  of  its  pages  that  the  new  educational  system  had  taken  no 
vital  hold  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  of  the  State.  But 
this  was  due  in  large  measure  to  ignorance  and  indifference  rather 
than  to  avowed  hostility,  and  the  remedy  was  then,  as  now,  publicity. 

The  system  did  not  escape  accusation  of  fraud  and  embeudement ; 
that  there  was  indirectly  much  of  this  on  a  small  scale  the  leaders  of 
that  day  admitted;  but  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  reconstructioii 
period,  taken  as  a  whole  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  evenla,  coo- 
strain  the  student  to  think  that  they  did  perhaps  more  than  waa  to 
have  been  expected  toward  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  suc- 
cessful school  system. 

The  statistics  for  the  reconstruction  period  became  progreenvely 
worse  and  worse.  Those  for  the  first  two  years  are  fair;  for  the  next 
two  poor;  and  after  that  they  are  almost  a  total  blank.  This  failure 
is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  circuit  superintendents,  who  did  not  as 
a  body  rise  to  their  opportunities,  but  imperfect  as  these  statistics 
are  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  them  for  want  of  better,  and 
they  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  as  a  part  of  the  general 
statistical  exhibit. 
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RecoDBtniction  in  ArkanBas  practic&Uy  ciune  to  an  eod  on  May 
14,  1874,  when  President  Grant  by  proclamation  recognized  the 
claim  of  Elisha  Baxter  to  be  the  le^al  goTeraor,  at  the  same  time 
conmianding  his  rival  Brooks  and  his  followers  to  disperse.  Power 
was  thus  l^t  in  the  hands  of  the  ConservatiTes.  Th«  l^ialature 
asked  the  people  whether  a  constitutional  convention  should  be 
called.  Their  reply  was  an  overwhelming  affirmative,  and  the 
convention  met  in  Little  Rock  on  July  14,  1874.  The  constitution, 
which  removed  all  disfranchisementa  and  r^;istration8,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  October  13,  1874.  It  was  accepted  by  a 
laj^e  majority;  was  officially  procliumed  as  adopted  October  30, 
1874,  and  has  since  remained  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  The 
office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instructioii  was  that  day 
abolished,  for  while  this  position  was  formally  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  of  1868  its  creation  was  left  by  the  constitution  of  1S74 
to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  This  was  in  all  probabiUty 
intentional,  for  the  reason  that  3.  C.  Corbin,  the  incumbent,  was 
persona  non  grata  to  the  party  then  in  power,  although  his  worth 
and  ability  were  later  recognized  by  that  party,  for  he  served  the 
State  many  years  after  that  date  as  a  teacher  and  educational  leader 
of  his  race. 

Prof.  Shinn  has  marked  the  pn^jessive  educational  steps  in 
Arkansas  up  to  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  in  1S74. 
He  says : 

The  principal  et«ps  in  school  legiBl&tion  in  ArHnaBs  may  be  thus  Banunamed: 
(1)  The  ante  bellum  Uw  fixed  the  districla  to  a  luge  ext«nt.  (2)  The  law  ot  1866-67 
fixed  the  aystem  upon  a  taxed  basis,  and  raadied  white  children.  (3)  The  lav  of 
1868-69  continued  the  taxed  Byatem,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the  schools  to 
all  new.  (1)  The  law  ot  1874-75,  and  all  subsequent  Its^latbn,  developed  and 
perfected  the  woric  of  the  three  systenu,  and  added  new  features. 

The  constitution  of  1874  has  the  following  sections  on  education: 

AKTICIB  ZtV. 

BzcnoH  1.  Intelligence  and  virtue  t>eing  the  safeguards  of  liberty  and  the  bulwark 
of  a  free  and  good  government,  the  State  shall  ever  mai>t"''i  a  general,  suitable,  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  peieons  in  the  Slate,  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  yean,  may  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 
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Sic.  2.  No  money  or  property  belonging  to  Uie  public  school  fund,  at  to  thia  fitate 
for  the  benefit  of  schooli  or  univenitiee,  ehall  ever  be  used  for  any  other  thui  (or  tlte 
respective  purpoeea  to  which  it  belongs. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  aaeembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon echools  by  taxes,  which  shall  never  exceed  in  any  one  yesr  2  mills  on  the  dtdlu 
on  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  by  an  annnal  per  capita  tax  of  |1,  to  be 
Bweaeed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  this  Slate  over  the  age  of  21  yean:  Prorided, 
The  general  aaembly  may  by  general  law  anthoriae  school  districts  to  levy  by  a  -vote 
of  the  qualified  electon  of  such  district  a  tax  not  to  exceed  5  miUa  on  the  dollar  in 
any  one  year  for  school  purpoeea:  Provided  further,  That  no  such  tax  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  any  other  purpone  nor  to  any  other  district  than  that  for  which  it  waa 

Src.  4.  The  EnpervisioQ  of  public  schools  and  the  execution  oE  the  laws  rtgnlating 
the  same  shall  be  veeted  in  and  confided  to  such  officers  as  may  be  provided  lor  by 
the  general  awembly. 

By  the  constitution  the  following  features  were  fixed  in  the  organic 
act: 

1.  A  mandate  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

2.  The  inTiolability  of  the  school  funds;  which  were  defined  and 
separated  by  law  into  the  (1)  Oonunon  or  permanoit  school  fund; 
(2)  the  sixteenth-section  fund. 

3.  Unifoim  State  taxes  for  schools,  with  an  annual  poll  ta^. 

4.  Provision  for  local  taxation  on  demand  by  the  voters  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  tax  so  levied. 

5.  Making  the  office  of  State  superintendent  depend  on  the  wiD 
of  the  legislatxuv  instead  of  fixing  it  in  the  organic  law  as  was  done 
by  the  constitution  of  186S. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  an  educational  way  from  the 
date  of  Corbin's  last  report,  March  5,  1874,  till  after  the  passage 
of  the  new  school  law  on  December  7,  1875,  under  which  the  Con- 
servativee  b^an  their  work.  The  two  school  years  1873-74  and 
1874-75  are  almost  a  total  blank.  There  was  no  head  of  the  aehool 
system  during  a  part  of  this  time,  for  the  officers  of  the  old  r^ime 
had  gone  out  with  the  passing  of  the  constitution  of  1868.  There 
was  nofonnal  report  for  the  period;  so  that  all  extant  knowledge  of 
conditions  at  this  time  has  come  through  other  sources.  About 
all  that  is  known  is  that  there  was  paid  out  for  teachers  in  1873-74 
the  sum  of  $65,522.66,  and  for  the  year  1874-75  the  sum  of  $40,444.56. 

It  seemed  best  to  those  in  power  to  let  the  old  system  practically 
die  and  then  build  anew  on  the  basis  of  home  rule,  honest  money, 
conservatism  in  expenditures,  and  honesty  in  administration.  No 
schofd  law  was  passed  by  the  first  assembly  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Perhaps  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  the  conservative 
element  to  orient  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  life,  so  unlike  the 
patriarchal  ways  of  the  ante  bellum  period. 

The  law  of  December  7,  1875,  repealed  and  to  a  largo  ext«it 
reenacted  the  law  of  April  23,  1873.    It  differentiated  and  fixed 
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the  status  of  the  two  school  funds:  (1)  The  permanent  or  conmion 
school  fund  was  made  up  of  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  otlier 
pToperty  then  belonging  to  any  fund  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
eecheats,  estrays,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
deceased  persons,  grants,  gifts,  devises,  10  per  cent  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  State  lands,  and  proceeds  from  tlie  sale  i^all 
other  lands  except  (2)  the  proceeds  from  the  aixteenth-eection  lands. 
These  two  funds  thus  differentisted  were  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tion from  spoliation,  and  this  provision  has  come  down  throiigh 
successiTe  school  laws  and  State  digests  to  the  present. 

In  the  school  law  of  December  7,  1875 — ^the  basis  of  subsequent 
school  l^islation — the  State  superintendent  was  retained,  the 
county  superintendent  was  replaced  by  a  county  examiner,  and  the 
district  trustee  by  three  district  directors.  The  duties  of  each 
remained  substantially  the  same.  The  fiist  and  greatest  item  was 
revenue.    This  was  provided  for  in  three  ways: 

(1)  By  a  general  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  property  of  the  State,  to 
be  distributed  per  capita  by  the  State  superintendent  to  all  children 
between  the  tgee  of  6  and  21. 

(2)  By  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  atizea  over  21^  years  of  age, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  county  judge  to  the  school  districts  in 
piop<»tion  to  the  number  of  polls  in  each. 

(3)  By  a  local  tax  in  each  district  not  exceeding  5  mills  on  the 
dollar,  to  be  determined  as  to  amount  by  the  electors  of  each  district 
each  year  and  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  districts. 

Until  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  1874,  the  history  of 
the  public  schools  in  Arkansas  is  primarily  the  question  of  their 
eziatence  at  all.  Before  the  Civil  War  their  existence  was  recog- 
nized mainly  in  so  far  as  they  mi^t  be  supported  out  of  the  income 
of  invested  funds.  During  the  reconstruction  era  they  won  the  basis 
of  support  through  pubUc  taxation,  but  suffered  the  handicap  of  the 
reconstruction  rfigime.  After  the  incorporation  of  the  public-school 
system  into  the  constitution  of  1874  their  maintenance  was  no  longer 
to  be  quflstionedr  nor  has  there  been  a  break  in  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  office  of  supmntendent.  The  system  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  element  of  the  people  of  Axkansas  and  has  been 
administoed  by  their  representatives  in  the  interests  of  all.  Since 
1876  its  policy  has  been  more  or  less  uniform.  There  has  been  no 
radifsal  chai^  from  one  school  of  thought  to  another.  In  the  main, 
each  superintendent,  while  emphasizing  or  developing  certain  lines 
wluch  more  particularly  appealed  to  him,  has  in  general  carried  out 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  There  has  been  no  break;  there  has 
been  historical  continuity.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  laat  generation  of  schools  in  Arkansas  as  a  continuous- 
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whole,  considering  (1)  The  difficulties  in  the  way,  (2)  tiie  things 
attempted,  (3)  the  things  accomplished  and  the  progress  attained. 

The  succession  of  State  superintendents  since  1875  has  been  as 
follows: 

Geoi^e  W.  Hill,  December  18,  1876,  to  October  13,  1878. 

James  L.  Denton,  October  13,  1878,  to  October  11,  1882. 

Dunbar  H.  Pope,  October  11,  1882,  to  October  30,  1882. 

WoodviUe  E.  Thompson,  October  30,  1882,  to  October  30,  1890. 

Josiah  H.  Shinn,  October  30,  1890,  to  October  30,  1894. 

Junius  Jordan,  October  30,  1894,  to  September  12,  1898. 

James  W.  Kuykendall,  September  12,  1898,  to  October  30,  1898. 

J.  J.  Doyne,  October  30,  1898,  to  October  30,  1902. 

John  H.  Hinemon,  October  30,  1902,  to  October  30,  1906. 

J.  J.  Doyne,  October  30,  1906,  to  July  1,  1908. 

George  B.  Cook,  July  1,  1908,  to  date. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GEOBOE   W.   HILL,  1875-1878. 

The  first  State  superidtendent  under  the  new  law  was  George  W. 
Hill.  He  was  appointed  December  18,  1875,  and  in  his  first  report, 
for  the  year  ehding  July  1,  1876,  he  makes  a  brief  but  telling  rfeum6 
of  the  educational  situation  of  the  State  at  that  time.  The  main 
burden  of  this  report  was  the  hostility  to  the  school  system  b^otten 
in  reconstruction  days  and  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency,  con- 
sisting  of  State  and  county  scrip.    He  says: 

Called  ta.tbe  office  of  State  superiatendent  of  public  instruction  in  December,  1676, 
by  the  geneial  sasembly,  punuaut  to  an  act  approved  December  7,  1875,  entitled 

"An  a<-t  to  maintain  a  ayateta  of  free  common  ecbools  for  the  State  of  *  -' ."  I 

found  the  inlereet  of  the  free  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  in  not  eo  hvonbl* 
a  condition  u  might  be  deiired.  A  very  powerful  force — the  depreciatioD  of  tb« 
value  ot  State  acrip — had  been  militating  against  (hia  inle'reet  for  about  twb  yran 
and  temporarily  emasculated  the  whole  common-Khool  system.  In  the  wake  of  a 
depreciated  currency,  in  which  teachera  were  paid  and  by  which  Bchools  wtfe 
attempted  to  be  maintained,  followed  numeroue  attendant  evils.  The  discourse- 
ment  of  school  officers,  an  occasion  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  enemies  to  free  schools, 
a  somewhat  reckless  incurring  of  debt,  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  a  partial  abandonment  of  free  schools  by  good  teachers  were  all  in  Its  mulli- 
tudinoue  bain.  Under  the  circumstances  most  school  districts  had  either  to  suspend 
their  schools  or  become  involved  in  debt.    Some  did  the  fonner,  others  the  latter. 

For  this  state  of  evils  there  was  but  one  remedy— to  be  rid  of  that  upas,  a  depreciated 
currency.  Time  and  the  appreciation  of  treasurer's  certificates  are  accomplisbing 
this  desired  result.  The  districts  generally  are  getting  out  of  debt  and  rMumini;  tbfir 
schools.  Confidence  is  being  restored  te  (he  people,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  d«sred 
that  the  cause  of  public  instruction  wilt  in  future  be  kept  clear  of  the  breakers  of  a 
comparatively  valueless  money.    •    •    • 

During  the  ye«r  past  we  had  but  little  trouble  arising  from  the  maintenance  of  our 
schools  with  State  scrip,  for  it  had  appreciated  till  it  had  obtained  a  very  lespoctabts 
■value  and  more  than  usual  reliability.  But  still,  it  is  far  from  desirable  that  our 
schools  be  maintained  by  a  currency  whose  value  is  so  easily  affected  by  Btate  kg» 
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Tb  the  aucceeBful  iniuugeinent  of  the  indiutries  of  a  people,  there  ia  necewvy,  not 
only  a  feeling  o(  security  of  property,  but  a  certainty  of  return  for  labor  put  forth. 
To  aecrure  the  latter,  labor  should  be  paid  for  in  a  currency  subject  to  as  little  fluctua* 
tkui  as  practicable. 

Under  existing  laws  some  of  the  funds  going  toward  the  msintemuice  of  our  free 
schools  *n  paid  in  county  scrip,  which  hardly  has  the  same  value  in  any  two  counties. 
1  f  we  can  not  have  all  our  school  funds  in  United  States  currency,  we  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  them  all  in  State  scrip. 

The  fluctuations  of  scrip,  m  addition  to  the  direct  evil  exerted,  affect  injuriously 
the  moral  support  of  our  free  scboola  in  public  eentiment,  none  of  which  we  can  afford 
to  lose.  We  have  experienced  (he  great  benefits  consequent  upon  the  negotiations 
of  (he  honorable  finance  board  for  greenbacks,  with  which  to  maintain  the  State 
government;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  our  governmental  interests  sup- 
ported by  an  equally  stable  currency  so  soon  as  practicable.* 

Besides  troubles  over  the  matter  of  money,  the  school  authorities 
had  to  make  headway  against  the  unpopularity  and  inefficient  char- 
acter of  the  district  normal  institutes  and  against  the  lack  of  prepar- 
ration  and  professional  interest  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  and 
school  officers.  There  was  trouble  in  particular  over  the  county 
examiner.  He  was  the  county  head  of  the  system.  He  was  expected 
to  hold  institutes,  examine  teachers,  grant  certificates  to  teach,  visit 
schoob,  give  advice  to  teachers,  and  make  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent; yet  he  was  practically  unpaid,  and  it  even  required  a  special 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  to  secure  money  for  the  stamps  and 
paper  of  his  office.  As  a  natural  result  it  was  difficult  to  find  suitable 
men  who  would  accept  the  position. 

The  unit  of  administration  was  the  school  district,  and  not  the 
civil  township.  This  was  considered  and  proved  to  be  too  small  for 
successful  administration.  Three  local  directors  in  place  of  one, 
while  making  the  system  unwieldy,  was  still  thought  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  was  found  that  not  many  electors  would  attend  the 
annual  school-district  meetings,  thus  leaving  the  whole  question  of 
school  management  and  school  taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  designing 
few. 

The  whole  question  of  the  school  lands  had  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  State  lands ;  but  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  in  r^ard  to  local  taxation  was  vague  and  was  held 
by  the  attorney  general  to  make  the  whole  of  the  district  or  local  tax 
optional,  while — 

the  statistics  presented  are  very  meager.  Comparatively  few  free  schools  were  taught 
during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876;  and  the  statistics  collected  do  not  present  the 
educatioiud  interest  of  the  Stale  aa  good  as  it  really  ia.  Many  trustees  failed  to  report; 
oihers  were  not  accurate.  This  fact,  of  coutee,  vitiates  the  reports  of  the  county  exam- 
iner and  State  superintendent. 

■UDl's  &apon  lor  ISO-lt,  pp.  ft-IO. 
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The  statistics  for  the  year,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  Supt.  HiU 
to  gather  them,  were  as  follows: 

STATIBTICS  70R  YEAR   ENDINO  JUNE  30,  1876. 

School  pqiulation: 

White 106,3a 

COand 27.S74 

Total  (not  differendatod  in  nun^  coimtla) 189, 130 

School  attendance  f many  counties  not  reported) IS,  890 

Teachen,  total  leportad Ml 

Salaries: 

Male $28,783.01 

Female »4. 652.30 

Total  (not  difierentiated  in  many  counties) $75. 399.  ST 

SchooUioume: 

Erected  during  year a 

Cost $3,957.12 

Elected  befOTe 1,374 

Cost  {not  value) $361,358.37 

Revenue: 

Stat«  apportionment 1105, 586. 70 

Diatrict  (i.  e.,  local)  tax 87,730.51 

Sale  of  Bchoolhouses,  siles,  etc 444. 64 

Grants  and  gift« 674.9* 

194, 445.  S4 

Expenditures: 

TewAers' wages 73,166.67 

Schoolhouses,  etc 10. 838. 61 

Repaire 2,567.07 

Total 119,403.30 

Unexpended 10.676.58 

Notwithstaoding  this  poor  showing  the  auperintendeDt  was  not 
discouraged.     He  said,  in  conclusion: 

"There  is  light  ahead"  for  our  common-school  system.  This  is  no  gimindkn  ue«r- 
tion.  It  is  based  upon  assurances  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  growing  inlelligetice, 
of  an  Increasing  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  awakening  appreciation  of  education,  of  lonwining 
hostility  to  free  schools,  of  the  waning  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  in  behalf  jf  education,  of  an  enlarging  number  of  friends  and  advocates  of  coca- 
mon  schools,  of  a  more  earnest  call  for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications,  of  moi«  agita- 
tion of  the  public  mind  on  the  free-echool  question,  of  a  greater  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  State  press  to  speak  in  advocacy  of  common  schools,  and  of  better  county 
and  district  ofBcers  being  elected.  It  is  based  upon  the  established  confidence  in  the 
Government,  upon  the  peace  and  quiet  prevailing  in  the  State, upon  the  greater  degree 
<A  industry  and  enterprise  now  apparent  within  our  borders,  upon  the  increase  of  onr 
population  through  intelligent  immigration,  upon  increased  facilities  of  conunnnica- 
tion  with  other  States,  upon  the  gradual  difiusion  at  home  and  abroad  of  a  knowledge 
of  our  natural  advantages,  upon  the  influence  of  the  example  of  other  State*,  and 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  age.  ■ 

1  Hal's  nport  for  lS7t-7e,  p.  3D. 
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In  the  yean  1876-77  and  I877-7S  treasurer's  warrants  and  State 
md  county  sctip  were  still  an  ever-present  but  decreasing  source  of 
irouUe  to  the  school  authorities.  As  the.  State  administration  got 
nore  firmly  fixed  this  extraordinary  currency  tended  to  rise  to  par,  , 
md  with  its  rise  the  question  of  ite  use  disappeared.  By  1886  it 
was  worth  its  face  value. 

Other  difficulties  were  the  ignorance  of  both  teacheis  and  patrons; 
Jie  school  sessions  were  short,  schools  were  small,  the  attendance 
H-as  small  and  irregular,  even  when  reckoned  on  the  slight  per  cent 
if  enrollment;  there  wa^  still  at  that  time  some  lack  of  harmony 
t>etween  the  public  and  the  private  schools;  and,  finally,  many  were 
iaying  that  the  law  had  too  much  of  the  may  and  too  little  of  the 
ihall.    To  this  last  criticism  the  superintendent  replies:  * 

The  cry  is,  let  kU  tbe  BChotd  tax,  or  at  least  a  larger  proportirai  of  it,  be  levied  tnd  c<d- 
lected  by  the  State.  Take  our  educational  iiiatt«ra  out  of  the  hands  of  the  diatricta. 
Uake  a  Btmig  law.  Put  mora  of  the  AaU  element  jwd  leee  of  the  mny  in.  it.  The 
eSect  of  Rich  a  course  would  be  beneficial  at  first,  but  ultimately  might  be  injurious. 
In  the  incipiency  ot  a  free-school  system,  while  it  is  unappreciated,  while  the  people 
care  nothing  about  it,  there  is  certainly  more  necessity  for  centralising  the  force  and 
authority  pertaining  to  it  than  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  established  and  has  grown 
up  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which,  if  centraliza- 
tion be  canted,  tbe  public  eentimeut,  the  molder  of  the  destinies  of  republican  govem- 
mente,  will  rebel  eo  Btr<a)gly  u  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  The  problem  of  wise 
l«^dation  is  to  ascertaiti  the  golden  mean  between  too  much  and  too  little  centralisa- 
tion. 

Even  at  that  time  there  was  complaint  that  the  constitutional  limit 
of  5  mills  for  the  local  tax  district  was  too  small  to  secure  the  best 
reeulte,  but  not  for  years  was  any  serious  effort  to  be  made  to  raise 
the  limit.  There  was  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  while  the  local 
district  tax  was  optional  and  was  to  be  voted  every  year,  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  districts  saw  its  importance. 

There  was  a  growing  demand  for  bett^  teachers,  with  the  result 
that  teachers'  institutes  were  better  attended,  normal  schools  were 
otfanixed,  and  the  better  classes  of  the  population  came  more  and 
more  to  depend  on  the  public  instead  of  the  private  schools.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  growing  in  strength,  professional 
class  consciousness  began  to  appear,  and  with  it  more  of  cooperation. 

The  State  superintendent  gave  much  of  his  time  to  traveling 
throughout  the  State  in  interest  of  the  schools.  This  personal  work 
consisted  of  public  addresses,  private  discussions,  the  holding  of 
teachers'  institutes,  and  writing  for  newspaper  on  educational 
nibjecto. 

Ihe  State  reports  are  to  a  large  extent  exponents  of  the  educational 
situation.    The  tone  and  trend  of  the  time  can  be  realized  easily. 

>  fiqnttte  Un-T^  pp.  IB, ». 
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In  the  earlier  ones  there  is  much  of  rhetoric  and  rhapsody,  containing, 
neverthelessj  words  of  exhortation,  of  suggestion,  of  ambitious  desires, 
of  ideals  and  hopes  yet  unattained.  Ey  degrees  these  characteriatiis 
>  pass,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  longOT  and  longer  atatements  of 
work  actually  accomplished  and  of  growing  plans  for  future  pn^reas. 
Mr.  Hill  summarizes  the  general  situation  at  the  close  of  bis  admin- 
istration in  the  foUowii^  cheerful  words:* 

It  is  gratifying  in  proaenting  this,  my  third  annual  report,  to  record  inaric«d  eda- 
cational  progress.  There  are  many  evidencee  of  this  progren,  aome  of  whkji,  in 
addition  to  the  atatistdcs  which  accompany  this  repwt,  I  give  in  detail: 

1.  There  hae  been  quit«  an  increase  in  the  number  of  disUiclfl  which  hav«  voted 
the  &-imll  t&x. 

2.  There  is  a  more  general  demand  for  bett«r  teachers. 

3.  There  is  a  dispoeiljon  to  agitate,  to  say  the  least,  the  matter  of  popular  ednui- 
titm.  Our  people  are  talking  about,  writing  about,  blinking  about  the  subject.  It 
is  discouTBed  upon  by  our  political  leaders  and  speakers.  It  is  diacusaed  by  our  ceo- 
ventions  called  together  to  consider  measures  for  the  public  good.  It  ia  exposed  to 
public  view  in  our  newspapers.  It  ia  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  around  Ihs 
hearthstone.  This  thought,  this  intellectual  gestation  of  our  educational  intereat,  ii 
what  we  desire.  The  result  of  the  parturition  can  not  be  other  than  wholeaomA 
Education  by  the  State  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to  gain,  from  iiivestigaliaii. 
Let  thought  and  reaearch,  then,  bring  their  brightest  torches  to  its  examinatioa. 

4.  More  interest  has  been  shown  in  tiie  annual  district  school  meetings.  Iliere 
has  been  a  larger  attendance  of  the  electors  at  these  meetings.  A  smaller  number 
of  districts  have  failed  to  hold  these  meetings  and  do  the  annual  work  ot  the  diMticts. 
A  cloeer  conformity  to  law  has  marked  the  conduct  of  these  annual  meetings.  Elec- 
tors have  been  more  inl«reBted  in  the  character  of  their  district  officers. 

5.  Electors  in  school  districts,  beginning  to  realize  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty, "  and  also  the  price  of  a  wise  management  of  the  educational  int«(«sla 
of  their  district,  have  been  more  watchful  in  r^ard  to  the  acts  of  their  educatieoal 
officers.  Neglect  of  official  duty  has  had  len  chance  to  sleep  undisturbed.  Unwise 
expenditures  of  school  funds  have  been  leas  frequent. 

e.  In  addition  to  the  greater  faithfulness  of  educational  cheers  secured  by  lh« 
watchful  eye  of  public  sentiment  there  has  been  increased  efficiency  in  office, 
from  the  fact  that  educational  officers  have  perceived  more  cleariy  the  reqxuiabiU- 
tiee  of  their  position.  They  have  felt  more  sensibly  the  weight  of  the  obligatiait 
rcstii^  upon  them.  To  this  clearer  perception  of  their  responsibilities  they  have 
been  helped  by  the  activity  of  public  thought  in  regard  to  education,  their  own 
minds  being  infected  with  the  excitement  which  has  seieed  upon  the  minds  of  othot. 

7.  The  reports  from  directors  and  county  examiners  have  been  not  only  fuUer, 
but  m«re  promptly  made.  Some  few  reports  from  county  examineia  were  received 
even  before  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  These  tacts  evince  a  bealthftil  conditiai  df 
affairs  and  augut  better  things  for  the  future. 

8.  More  reliance  is  placed  upon  our  free  schools  for  the  education  of  the  youth  at 
the  State.  There  has  not  been  so  much  need  of  subscription  schools  as  beretofoe. 
Our  free  schools  are  more  generally  patronized  by  the  so-called  "bett«rcUaB"  of  citi- 
zens. Prejudice  on  the  ground  that  the  free  school  is  socially  too  democratic,  that  It 
occasitms  too  promiscuous  a  mixture  of  the  various  classes  of  society  is  waning.  Our 
free  schools  are  being  recogniEod  as  the  peers  in  efficiency  of  private  schools,  main- 
tained by  an  equal  expenditure  of  means.  Indeed,  in  many  casee— as  in  Little  Bock, 
Pine  Bluff,  Helena,  and  other  places— they  are  great)y  superior. 
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ASHtNISTKATlONS  OF  JAMES  L.  DBNTDN  AND  DDNBAS  H.  FOPfe, 

1878-1882. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Hill  was  James  L.  Denton.  Of  him  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  Prof.  Josiah  H.  Siinn, 
has  said: 

Hr.  Denton  believed  in  the  efflcftcy  of  public  education.  He  wu  a  master  o( 
piatfonn  oiatary,  traveled  over  much  of  the  State,  and  waa  alwajv  greeted  with  large 
audiences.  Hia  influence  over  tlie  people  was  very  great,  and  he  ueed  it  for  the 
advancement  ot  the  public  achools.  The  people  no  longer  looked  to  the  general  tax 
for  meanfi  to  cany  on  their  schoola,  but  voted  the  local  tax  aa  an  auxiliary.  Oppod- 
tion  to  free  schools  grew  w»ker,  and  more  ayrtematic  eflortH  were  adopted  by  the 
people. 

His  immediate  successor,  Hon.  W.  G.  Thompson,  sud  of  him: 
By  hia  eloquent  and  impaaaioned  appeala  he  removed  in  a  great  meaoure  ooutbem 
prejudice  against  free  schools,  and  te  him  more  than  any  other  individual  ia  the 
Btate  of  Arkansas  indebted  for  the  increased  popularity  of  our  free  schools. 

I>unng  this  period  city  school  systems  began  to  be  organized  in  the 
larger  towns  and  the  superintendent  takes  up  the  problem  of  the 
nngraded  schools.  Until  now  this  problem  had  hardly  been  toudied 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  centers,  much  less  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. An  outline  course  of  study  sent  out  by  Qen.  John  Eaton,  then 
United  States  Commissioner  of  EducatioQ,  was  priDt«d  with  direo* 
tio&a  and  au^estions,  and  the  question  of  textbooks,  with  the  accom- 
panying question  whether  there  should  be  a  State  or  county  or  other 
adoption,  was  discussed.  In  August,  1880,  the  superintendent  recom- 
,  mended  a  uoiform  series  of  textbooks,  which  was  gradually  adopted 
'  by  the  local  school  boards.  It  included  Swinton's  Word  Priiner, 
Word  Book,  and  Word  Analjfflis,  in  spelling;  Appleton's  readers; 
Webster's  dictionaries;  Goodman's  Patent  Model  Copy-Books; 
Quackcnbos's  History  of  the  United  States;  Swinton's  Geoer&l 
History;  Quackenbos's  Illustrated  Lessons  in  our  Language,  and  his 
English  Grammar;  Hart's  English  Literature;  Cornell's  Geography; 
Ray'a  Arithmetic  and  Algebra;  Schuyler's  Geometry;  Harkness'e 
lAtin  Series;  Hart's  Bhetoric;  Schuyler's  Logic;  Bryant  and  Strat- 
too's  Bookkeeping;  Townsend's  Civil  Govermnent;  Oiapin's  Political 
Economy;  Wells's  Natural  Philosophy;  Steele's  Botany,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Geology.  As  aids  to  the  teacher  in 
professional  self-development  he  recommended  Jewell's  School 
Government;  Ogden's  Science  of  Education  and  his  Art  of  Teaching; 
HeiUnan's  History  of  Pedagogy;  Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent, 
and  his  Teacher's  Assistant;  Wickershsjn's  School  Economy;  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  Swinton's  Bambles  among  Words. 
,    Trench's  Study  of  Words;  B.  O.  White's  Words  and  their  Uses. 
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The  woik  of  th«  county  exftininers  was  not  satisfactory,  nor  could 
it  be  under  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  there  vbs  great  diTeimtj  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  local  tax.  Some  districta  were  willing  to 
vote  more  than  the  constitutional  limit  of  5  mills.  But  experienoea 
like  those  of  PenyviUe  had  made  others  so  waty  that  they  refused  to 
Tote  any  special  tax  whatsoever,  for  in  reconstruction  times  Poiy- 
viUe  had  a  school  for  10  months  which  cost  so  much  money  that  it 
took  the  district  8  years  to  pay  out.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures in  the  situation  were  the  growii^  confidence  of  the  people  in 
t^e  honesty  of  the  pubUc  ofQcers,  and  the  realization  of  these  officers 
of  administration  that  the  system  still  suffered  from  grave  weaknesses. 

Soon  there  bc^an  to  appear  reports  of  better  schoolhouses  and 
longer  terms,  of  better  teachers  and  better  attendance,  of  disappear^ 
ing  apathy  and  opposition,  of  more  special-tax  districts,  and  of 
"rapid  and  substantial  progress." 

In  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  to  that  date  Supt.  Denton 
writes,  in  the  report  for  1878-1880  [pp.  70-71),  in  a  style,  florid  and 
rhetorical,  it  is  true,  but  one  filled  with  the  pathos  of  high  ideals: 

la  conaidering  this  queBtion  it  should  never  be  foigotten  that  the  hbric  of  puUk 
achools  vaa  founded  on  the  aahee  and  niias  of  that  melancholy  period.  •  •  • 
Bankruptcy,  repugnance  to  the  system,  •  •  o-  reclden  mismanogemetit  of  school 
affaits,  *  "  *  the  aaperitieB  naturally  engendered  by  a  great  ravolutiod,  the 
political  commotion  and  dreadful  friction  that  attended  reconstruction,  togetbo-  with 
the  dubious  future  of  the  country,  environed  the  infant  cause.  ■  •  •  The  T»»r 
broke  the  South  financially,  but  it  aim  broke  the  torpor  of  the  public  mind  in  regaid 
to  the  supreme  question  of  universal  education.  *  *  *  It  underscored  and 
emphasized  the  transcendent  importance  and  overshadowing  supremacy  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  ideas.  *  *  *  In  spite  of  every  adverse  influence,  however,  there  has 
been  steady  progress  during  the  last  12  years.  In  spite  of  crushing  dimppointments, 
exorbitant  taxation,  and  scarcity  of  revenues,  the  wheels  of  progress  have  quickened 
their  levolutioDs.  Resistance  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous.  The  people  have  accepted 
accomplished  facte.  The  tone  of  leading  newspapers  and  oiatora  is  positive  and 
encouraging.  Public  apathy  is  retreating  before  clearer  light  and  broader  view*,  and 
popular  education  is  receiving  a  more  enthusiastic  support.  The  condition  of  the 
country  is  favorable. 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Denton's  superintendency  the  progress  of 
schools  was  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  publication  of  the  Arkansas 
School  Journal,  which  was  first  issued  at  Little  Rock  in  November, 
1880,  by  J.  R.  Withers,  a  teacher  who  had  come  into  Arkansas  from 
Indiana.  After  his  return  home  the  editorial  management  was 
assumed  by  Mr.  Denton  himself  and  remained  in  his  hands  till  bis 
death.  With  the  passing  of  his  enthusiiistic  support  its  direction  was 
assumed  by  J.  Eello§^,  who  changed  its  name  to  Eellogg'a  Eclectic 
Monthly  and  Educational  Journal,  making  it  more  general  in  scope 
and  character  of  contents,  but  after  an  experience  of  seven  months  in 
its  new  rdle  it  was  suspended,  and  the  educational  system  ma  again 
left  without  a  journalistic  leader. 
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Diuing  the  period  of  its  existence,  coveriiig  the  time  between 
November,  1880,  and  July,  1883,  the  Journal  was  of  no  little  value  in 
advancing  education,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  well  patronized 
by  the  teachers  as  a  whole  or  that  its  pages  were  as  extensively  used 
by  them  as  was  desirable.  The  Journal  did  its  part;  its  selections 
were  suggeetive,  but  few  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  its  pages,  and  its  preaching  was  no  doubt  much  better  than 
their  practice. 

AOIUNISTBATION  OT  WOODVILUE  B.  THOlfFSON,  1882-1890. 

Mr.  Denton  died  in  office  and  his  unexpired  term  was  filled  out  hy 
Dunbar  H.  Pope.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  WoodviDe  E.  Thomp- 
son, who  served  for  the  eight  years  between  1882  and  1890. 

During  his  incumbency  the  main  features  discussed  in  the  reports 
are  the  assistance  derved  from  the  Peabody  Fund  with  arguments  in 
favor  of  national  aid  to  education;  the  growing  importance  of  the 
newly  organized  city  school  systems;  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the 
existing  school  law,  and  a  more  careful  collection  of  the  State  poll 
tax.  There  were  still  many  complaints  of  imperfect  reports,  but  the 
interest  in  the  schools  when  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  the 
people  were  willing  to  vote  for  its  support  was  steadily  increasing. 

Tbe  cry  now  changes  from  opposition  to  indifference — a  change 
mor^  deadly  in  character  but  yet  more  easily  overcome.  The  system 
was  reoogaized  on  all  sides  to  be  too  decentralized,  and  there  was 
preesing  need  for  a  more  efficient  and  better  pud  local  administration. 
But  along  with  these  older  and  narrower  dMculties  comes  a  discus- 
sion of  newer  and  broader  problems  like  free  textbooks,  the  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  and  even  compulsory  attendance.  The  great  need 
was  always  for  more  efficient  and  better  paid  county  and  local  offi- 
ceis.  These  were  often  ignorant  and  frequently  careless,  and  this 
statement  applies  not  only  to  the  county  examiners  and  district 
directora,  who  were  practically  unpaid,  but  also  to  the  county  treaa- 
urws,  who  biled  often  to  report  county  school  funds,  and  when  not 
failing  were  often  so  careless  as  to  count  the  principal  of  the  county 
sixteenth  section  fund  as  a  part  of  their  annual  receipts. 

The  question  of  attendance  was  also  a  serious  one.  The  people 
were  not  ready  for  a  compulsoiy  law,  and  yet  it  cost  practically  as 
much  to  educate  the  average  per  cent  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  it 
would  have  cost  to  educate  the  pupils  enrolled.  It  was  suggested 
that  one-half  the  school  fund  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  enroll- 
ment, the  other  half  on  that  of  attendance.  The  question  of  school 
hbrariee  and  of  tea<^rs'  certificates  becomes  more  important;  there 
B  a  growing  tenden^  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  by  the 
example  of  other  States,  and  it  is  remarkably  true  that  the  feeling  of 
smug  complacency  is  not  often  to  be  seen.  Ooo^lc 
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In  concluding  his  report  for  his  last  year  of  service  Mr.  lliompsoD 
says; 

An  examination  of  those  reports  will  ahow  tba,t  the  public  school  system  is  being 
improved  from  year  to  year,  but  that  there  is  Ml  urgent  demand  for  aome  ndical  rhu^ei 
to  be  made  before  any  very  great  advancement  can  be  perceptible.  After  eigbi 
yeaiB*  work  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  tfa« 
changes  and  amendmenta  herein  recommended  call  for  the  careful  consideistioB  of 
the  general  assembly.  The  collected  statisticfl  which  have  been  presented  are  by  do 
means  eatiitfactory.  For  instance,  the  report  for  1890  diows  an  enrollment  ovtr  10,000 
leee  than  that  of  1S89.  Were  this  the  real  case,  the  correct  inference  would  be  tbtl 
our  schools  are  not  doing  what  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  them ;  but  an  examinaiioo 
of  the  reports  from  each  of  our  75  county  examiners  readily  shows  the  cause  of  thii 
falling  oS  to  be  the  failure  of  directors  to  meet  their  requirementa,  and  it  will  nervf 
be  improved  so  long  as  we  have  eo  many  school  dliectots  receiving  no  compeiMatKn 
for  their  work.  Par  better  have  town  supervision  uid  a  salaried  ^ent  or  agoits  tn 
control  the  county  schools.  The  reports  of  the  wages  paid  teachers,  number  of  tesdi- 
ers,  number  of  schoolhousee,  etc.,  give  no  idea  of  the  true  financial  condition  of  our 
counties;  on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  mislead  Hie  public.  The  amounts  of  reveoD? 
collected  and  expended  are  the  only  correct  data  we  have  been  able  to  command  from 
the  reports  and  statements  which  go  to  reprwent  what  we  are  doing  for  the  causa  of 
pcqtular  education. 

ADMINIBTKATION   OF  JOSIAH  H.  SHINN,  1890-1894. 

To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  Prof.  Shinn  is  the  real  protago- 
nist of  primary  education  in  Arkansas,  the  real  educational  Btatcsman 
who  was  the  firat  to  see  that  the  State  had  reached  the  limits  of  d^el- 
opment  with  the  means  at  command  and  in  his  ofiiml  capacity  to 
declare  for  a  higher  tax  rate.  Mr.  Shinn  had  been  a  lifelong  teadier. 
He  believed  that  the  public  schools  not  only  had  a  mission,  but  that 
their  totaUty  of  work  was  of  greater  value  to  mankind  than  was  that 
of  the  higher  institutions.  He  argued  that  inasmuch  as  96  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State  would  receive  all  their  school  education 
in  the  public  primary  and  high  schools  these  schools  should  be  made 
better. 

To  do  this  he  set  about  to  inspire  a  love  for  better  teaching.  Insti- 
tutes were  held  more  frequently  and  for  longer  terms.  Regular 
programs  were  prepared  and  expert  teachers  employed.  To  the 
legislature  he  said: 

The  school  population  is  36  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1890.  If  thisschool 
population  be  sorted  it  will  quit«  naturally  divide  itself  into  a  class  pursuing 
elementary  studies,  another  pursuing  hi^er  studies,  and  still  another  the  coUcgisls 
studies.  The  elementary  studies  will  comprise  as  a  rule  all  students  between  the 
egesof  6  and  15,  the  high  school  between  IGand  18,  and  the  collegiate  from  18  upward. 
Of  course  these  lines  cross  each  other  in  various  ways,  but  the  general  clanlticatMn 
holds  good.  From  most  careful  estimates  it  is  found  that  rather  more  than  B6  pt( 
cent  of  the  school  populalaon  are  pursuing  elementary  studies,  rathw  more  than  3  pet 
cent  are  pursuing  hi^er  studies,  and  rather  less  than  1  per  centare  in  proper  colleg^aie 
studies.  The  percentages  for  the  United  States  are  M.2  per  cent  elementary,  l.ft  ptr 
cent  higber,  and  0.9  per  cent  collegiate.    Elementary  inatnictinn  is  undcntood  to 
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iDcliid«  die  "primary"  tnd  "gnunmar"  gr&dm.  Of  the  «4u)le  school  popalatioD  tbe 
public  Bchoola  enrolled  kbout  97  per  cent,  while  the  private  Khoola  and  coUegea  en- 
rolled lees  than  3  per  cent.  In  the  irtiole  country,  according  to  Ihe  report  of  the  United 
Ststea  Conuninionor,  there  were  13,726,574  children  of  all  grades  enrolled  in  1888-89. 
Of  tbeae,  12,325,411,  or  89.8  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  achooU  or  inatitutiona  under 
public  management,  and  1,401,163,  or  10.2  per  cent,  inschoolBand  inatitutiona  under 
private  management.  The  public-achool  spirit  in  Arkansas  is  lar  above  the  average 
for  the  whole  country.  In  a  properly  devised  scheme  of  education  the  elementary 
coarse  riiould  icnninate  at  the  thirteenth  year  of  child  life  and  include  about  20  per 
centof  theacbool  population^  the  secondary  period  will  terminateat  17  and  include 
Rbout  8  per  cent  of  the  population;  while  the  superior  will  terminate  at  21  and  include 
6  per  cent.  Applying  these  estimates  to  the  irtiole  number  «( enrolled  children,  there 
aiwMild  be  148,240  enrolled  m  elementary  work,  59,296  in  secondary  work,  and  44,472 
in  superior  work.  The  actual  classification  will  show  that  there  are  not  far  from 
240,000  in  elementary  work,  8,000  in  iiecondary  work,  and  2,000  in  superior  work. 
That  is  to  say,  about  100,(X)0  are  doing  elementary  work  that  in  a  model  system  would 
b«  en^taged  elsewhere;  there  are  60,000  i;hildrea  enrolled  in  our  schools  doing  elemen- 
tary work  whose  ages  under  a  better  syalem  would  warrant  their  receiving  secondary 
instzuction,  and  who  are  debarred  from  it  by  the  bad  clafsiflcatioD  of  the  earlier  school 
yeua,  the  bad  teaching  of  the  same  time,  the  bad  regulations  as  lA  attendance,  and  the 
oppomtion  to  secondary  instruction  in  free  schools.  The  case  is  still  worse  when  we 
consider  the  collegiate  side  of  the  queatioa.  'there  are  44,000  children  from  17  to  21 
years  of  age  to  receive  superior  instruction.  The  moat  liberal  estimate  that  I  can  form 
is  that  Icee  than  2,500  children  of  the  State  are  in  proper  coll«^te  studies.  The  rule 
for  the  whole  country  ia  that  aLz-aeventhB  of  those  entitled  to  secondary  instruction 
never  receive  it,  and  that  thirty  thirty-firsts  of  those  eligible  in  age  for  superior  instruc- 
tion never  enter  college. 

While  we  are  keeping  step  with  the  whole  country  we  are  far  behind  many  of  the 
older  communitiee  in  strong  secondary  and  superior  schools;  and  our  care  ahould  be 
to  so  manipulate  the  elementary  course  as  to  create  better  future  possibilities  lor  the 
secondary  and  superior.  This  can  be  done  by  cooetantly  raising  the  grade  of  instruc- 
tkm  in  the  elementary  schools.  To  do  this  we  need  better  teachers,  better  clasrifica- 
tion,  county  supervision,  graded  institutes^  normal  schools,  manual  training  schools, 
pjtlen  Bcboola,  kindergarten  training. 

Helhenaaked  the  l^islature  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  0  three-months  normal 
■c^umIb  in  addition  to  the  r^ular  county  inatituteB.  That  body  gave  him  |2,000  per 
annum  in  1S91  for  two  years,  and  increased  it  to  f3,000  in  1893.  With  this  and  other 
money  he  not  only  kept  up  the  three-months  district  normal  schools,  but  establiahed 
and  maintained  3  State  normal  schools  for  one  year  and  2  for  three  years,  with  a  re^lar 
3  years'  course  of  rtudy  for  nine  monthsof  each  year.  The  schedules  and  schemes 
of  study  coveted  a  period  of  three  years  in  orthography,  reading,  mental  and  written 
^thmetic,  penmandiip,  English  granunar,geogiaphy,bistory,  algebra, geometry,  phys- 
kv,  rhetoric,  mental  philosophy,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*  and  of  the  State  of  Arkmnns,  civics,  natural  history,  Uuited  States  land  mirveya, 
school  mai^jement,  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  history  of  education.  The  attendance 
vaa  more  than  3/00  for  the  full  time,  with  33  graduates.  The  schedulee  for  the  three- 
months  achools  embraced  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  common  brabches,  with  a 
Sorter  study  of  methods.  Over  800  teachers  attended  these  schools  each  year,  the 
number  in  1894  reaching  1,423.  Teachers  who  had  gained  the  moet  success  as  teachers 
of  hi^  and  graded  schoola  throughout  the  State  were  chosen  as  instructors  for  these 
riiort-lenn  school*.  The  county  institute  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  cotmty 
examiners  was  also  greatly  stimulated.  From  76  in  1891  there  were  165  held  in  1694, 
the  atleialance  being  at  that  lima  4,264. 
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The  law  required  the  State  niperintendent  to  prepare  queelions  for  the  enuniiK- 
tioD  of  teachers  foui  times  each  year,  but  this  had  blleu  into  disuse.  From  and  aficr 
I69I,  loi  bui  years,  these  uniform  examinalioiis  were  reguUrly  and  persiBtesUy  held. 
At  first  coDsidertible  opposition  was  aroused,  but  it  wm  not  long  before  their  influenra 
upon  the  teaching  claas  became  nunifeet  and  they  are  now  one  of  the  moot  appmved 
teftturee  of  the  State's  educational  system.  The  real  qualificationfl  of  teadiera  «cce 
unquestionably  advanced.  Schedules  and  schemes  for  the  grading  of  countiy  and 
town  schools  were  prepared  and  urged  upon  school  officers.  The  result  was  a  wida 
grading  and  classification  than  had  before  existed. 

In  order  that  the  fai^  school  work  should  be  more  thorou^ly  syrtematixed,  and 
that  a  certain  uniformity  and  continuity  of  study  should  be  maintained,  ^t>[.  Siinn 
advised  the  State  Teachers'  Aaeociation  in  1891  to  adopt,  through  its  ht^-w^ool 
department,  a  regular  course  of  study.  A  committee  appointed  by  that  asBodatkn 
adopted  and  recommended  a  scheme  of  studies  to  the  hi^  schools  of  tlte  Slate 
which  was  generally  adopted  as  a  minimum. 

Prof.  Shinn  also  took  the  position  that,  since  the  univerrity  asserted  itself  to  be  lbs 
head  of  (he  public  school  eystem,  this  assertion  threw  upon  it  the  onus  of  aacertainiiig 
and  accrediting  every  high  school  in  the  State  ^oae  course  of  study  and  tyetom  of 
teaching  led  to  collegiate  entrance. 

The  legislature  of  1693  authorized  the  State  Bup«intendent  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  the  State's  educational  enterprises  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  lUrty- 
two  schools  prepared  exhibita  of  more  thap  400  bound  volumes  of  pupil  work  and  over 
3,000  specimens  of  map  drawing  and  botanical  wort.  Eight  hundred  photognphs 
showed  exterior  and  interior  views  of  Arkansas  schools.  Forty  large  adminimatiTe 
charts  exhibited  the  legal  status  of  the  State's  system.  Dr.  Buisson,  delegate  from 
the  French  ministry  of  public  education,  cut  at  random  a  hundred  pages  from  the  child 
workof  the  various  schools,  to  be  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  a  work  for  French  schools. 
Dr.  Yambe,  of  the  University  of  Japan,  at  Tokyo,  made  the  plan  of  this  exhibit  the 
basis  of  his  official  report.  Awards  were  made  to  the  public  schools  of  Little  Reck, 
BatesviUe,  Arkadelphia,  Malvern,  Morriltton,  Hot  Springs,  Fort  Smith,  Fine  Blufl, 
Lonoke,  Ruseellville,  Helena,  Eureka  Springs,  and  Joneaboro.  Awuds  were  alss 
granted  to  the  State.' 

In  suimnarizing  his  work  at  the  end  of  his  (our  years  of  sdmum- 
tration,  in  1894,  be  says: 

Looking  backward  over  the  20  yean  the  system  has  been  in  opention,  we  find 
much  that  authorizes  our  people  to  rank  themaelvee  as  leaden  in  systematic  pravissoa, 
intelligent  original  legislation,  honest  expenditure,  comprehenave  plan,  and  enctfatx, 
thoroughgoing  work. 

We  began  the  wcwk  with  a  bankrupt  State  and  a  didieartenad  population.  CSrnl 
war  had  desolated  our  homes  and  depleted  our  treasury;  recooatructioa  had  davw 
us  to  madnrm  and  swept  away  the  little  that  war  had  left.  Debt — overpowering, 
grinding  debt'— was  the  chief  legacy  of  the  after-war  period;  the  recoostractioa  «a, 
though  clad  in  peaceful  garb,  was  far  more  voracious  and  destructive  than  had  been 
the  armed  period  of  war. 

Both  State  and  countiee  were  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  all  eotsapriaee  flit  Ha 
deadening  influences. 

To  me  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  this  sea  of  passion,  sUrifc,  and  bed  feeling  ou 
people  were  able  and  willing  to  formulate  the  prudent  and  wise  statutes  whkb  broo^t 
the  free  school  into  permanent  and  vigorous  form.  And  if  there  can  be  aaytbing  moi* 
remarkable  than  this  great  mental  phenomenon,  it  is  the  woDdssfnl  lecvpentin 
power  of  our  people.  In  9)  yean  of  honeet,  c^>able  government  we  have  not  onlj 
regained  all  that  we  had  of  taxed  wealth  before  the  war,  but  have  almost  deuhhd  &. 
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At  the  wy  begbming  our  leglil^tioii  upon  educational  queetionB  was  clmracterized 
by  IflMTtlity  and  wladom. 

A  8  t»t«  levy  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  was  legalized  for  per  capita  distributioD  through- 
out the  State;  a  poll  tax  was  added  for  county  distribution,  while  every  district  was 
permlttAd  to  levy  and  collect  an  additional  sum, not  exceeding  S  mills  on  the  dollar, 
for  home  uoe.  Thua  our  legislaton,  although  disturbed  by  the  great  questions  of  poli- 
tka  then  pravalent,  seized  the  three  beet  meaiu  adopted  by  any  fiui«  for  tb«  raising  of 
revanue,  wisely  giving  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  to  the  diMiict,  in  this  manner 
emphasizing  the  value  of  home  rule,  home  development,  and  home  taxation. 

Through  20  years  the  system  has  lived  with  almost  no  amendment.  From  a  few 
acboolhouses  scattered  here  and  these,  poorly  equipped  and  supplied,  we  have  reached 
a  plane  where  6,000  schoolhouses,  well  equipped,  are  in  existence,  and  to  which 
100,000  children  go  for  about  all  the  school  instruction  they  ever  receive.  The  syatem 
ttarted  in  the  thraldom  of  after-war  timee,  but  because  of  its  wise  and  conservative 
tendencies  it  g^w  with  suprising  rapidity.  It  w«s  then  an  experiment,  hedged  all 
around  by  the  doubta  of  both  lewlen  and  fotlowera.  It  has  long  since  paaeed  the 
experimental  state  and  is  now  a  fixed  part  of  the  State's  polity.  It  has  won  friends 
everywhere,  and  is  to-day  more  deeply  grounded  in  the  affections  of  the  whole  people 
thanany  other  department  of  government.  It  has  grown  because  it  met  a  demand  for 
the  widest  dissemination  of  the  principles  that  underlie  virtue  and  foster  intelligence 
in  order  that  citizens  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  understand  and  mum  tain  the 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  suffrage  government. 

The  backward  look  is  a  real  basis  for  honest  pride  to  every  citizen  of  the  Stat«. 
Evary  energy  has  been  bent  by  the  majority  of  the  people  to  force  the  system  to  yield 
a  proper  fruit.  Money  has  been  voted  so  generally  that  ve  have  reached  the  limit 
of  our  right.  Teachers  have  been  required  by  inexorable  public  opinion  to  improve 
(hemselvee.  The  result  is,  as  stated  before,  we  have  now  reached  the  maximum 
worth  of  public  education  under  our  revenue  limitations.    •    •    * 

All  that  could  be  done  20  yean  ago  was  done.  But  conditions  have  changed. 
Gloom  has  given  place  to  glory,  despair  to  hope.  If  we  now  are  to  equal  the  men  then, 
we  must  act  as  vigorously  and  wisely  under  more  generous  conditions  aa  did  they  under 
a  hanher  environment.  *  *  *  Technical  education  in  some  form  has  gone  into 
every  public  srhool  aide  by  side  with  the  old  literary  forms.  Technical  education  is  a 
commcm  mJution  for  many  of  the  industrial  problems  of  the  age.  Its  value  is  equal  to 
the  literary  form,  and  conforms  much  more  adequately  to  demands  ot  the  raam.  If 
we  are  to  take  high  rank  upon  industrial  questions,  we  must  conform  our  public  sys- 
tems to  the  technical  demands  of  the  problem.  But  under  existing  revenue  limita- 
tions we  can  not  adequately  meet  the  world  form  of  literary  demands,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  technical  requirements.  The  really  great  question  ot  educational  statesman- 
dup  is  the  imnwdiate  removal  of  the  limitation  upon  local  taxation.  Give  the  people 
more  freedom  in  their  localities,  so  that  they  may  the  more  easily  and  surely  adjust 
themaelvea  to  the  demands  of  their  environment.  It  is  no  burden  to  a  locality  alrrady  i 
ntisfied  with  local  legislation  to  permit  another  locality  to  use  its  own  means  untiam- 
mded  and  without  limitations.  Absolute  freedom  to  the  district  is  the  portion 
<ij  home  rule.' 

taUim;  Rqort aiBopoiDlaodcnt of  Public  IiiBtnictlon,m3-lM,  pp.  7-10. 
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THE  PRESENT  ERA.  1894-1912. 

ADMINISTRATIONS    OF    JUNIUS     JORDAN     AND    J.     W.      SUTKENDALL, 
1894-1898 

The  successor  of  Prof.  Shinn  was  Junius  Jordaji.  In  his  first 
biennial  report,  that  for  1894-95  and  1896-96,  be  reviews  the  main 
features  of  the  school  system  and  points  out  their  defects.  He  was 
quick  to  note  improrements  and  to  trace  them  to  their  source,  but 
he  was  not  disposed  to  claim  that  relative  perfection  had  been 
attained.     He  says; 

It  is  s  noteworthy  fact  that  while  property  values  have  materially  decreased,  taxee 
for  thesupportofBcboolahave  been  uniformly  maintained.  This  is  a  marked  evideiice 
that  otic  people  are  alive  and  pn^resaive  in  the  cause  of  education    *    ■    •. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  an  increased  efficiency  and  power  in  our  teacben, 
and  that  by  the  acquisition  of  new  methods,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  county 
normals,  ijie  standards  of  school  work  and  the  system  of  grading  have  been  advanced 
and  improved. 

While  this  condition  of  aSairs  is  very  encouraging,  we  must  not  say  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  afford  to  relax  our  energies  or  curtail  our  expenditure*. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  school  system  is  as  effective  in  all  its  bearings  as  in 
those  States  that  were  never  estopped  in  their  progressive  features  by  the  calamitiM 
of  war  and  the  disastera  of  mifgovemment  and  of  Bnancial  depraasion.  They  have 
better  schoolhouses,  more  thoroughly  provided  with  apparatus,  libraries,  and  devices 
and  aids  for  teachers  and  pupils.  The  rural  schools  are  too  generally  carried  on 
in  inferior  buildings,  many  unworthy  of  the  name  or  the  cause  tor  which  they 
stand    •    ■    •. 

We  must  u^  on  our  people  to  give  more  earnest  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
schoolrooms  and  school  grounds.  Especially  is  this  important  in  the  country  districts. 
It  is  wisdom  to  build  houses  first,  strongly,  comfortably,  and  with  a  view  to  {n«ide 
equipments. 

He  reports  that  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  syBtem  had  so 
increased  the  duties  of  the  superintendent's  office  that  he  ~wa8  nearly 
overwhelmed  with  routine  detail  and  had  little  time  for  auperrision 
in  the  broader  sense.    This  is  the  burden  of  both  his  biennial  reports. 

It  was  still  felt  to  be  necessary  to  ai^e  in  behalf  of  the  county 
normal  schools,  which  had  been  established  in  1895.  They  had 
given  general  satisfaction  to  the  teachers;  they  had  helped  to  create 
professional  consciousness  and  pride;  they  had  either  improved  the 
poor  teacher  or  driven  him  out  of  business;  they  had  raiBod  tfae 
standard  of  teaching,  for  during  the  first  ^ear  (1896)  as  many  as 
89  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  been  in  attendance  in  the  75  whit» 
and  17  n^ro  nonnal  schools.  This  average  was  reduced  to  87  per 
cent  in  1896,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  normal  schools, 
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taken  aa  a  whole,  had  been  much  more  successful  than  in  the  first 
year.  And  yet  it  was  found  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  argument 
in  the  report  to  meet  the  specious  pleas  of  demagogues  that  normal 
schools  were  class  legislation.  These  echoob  lasted  one  month, 
were  given  in  substantially  every  county,  were  intended  to  show 
how  to  teach  grammar,  history,  geography,  reading,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  physiology,  speUing,  psycholt^y,  school  management,  pen- 
manship, and  civil  government,  while  a  "special  professional  course" 
was  outlined  for  further  study.  The  main  argument  in  behalf  of 
these  local,  decentralized  county  normal  schoob  was  that  they 
reached  the  great  body  of  teachers  at  a  minimum  cost,  a  work  which 
State  normal  schools  could  not  do.  The  total  expense  per  year  was 
only  $10,000. 

The  same  difficulties  which  earlier  officers  had  faced  in  general 
administration  and  not  conquered  were  again  to  the  front,  and  rear 
sons  for  changes  were  urged.  The  district  directors  were  pronounced 
an  incumbrance,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant, 
indifferent,  delinquent,  or  neglectful;  the  district  system  was  said 
to  be  oleolete  and  inadequate;  a  new  system,  based  on  the  civil 
township,  was  urged  as  furnishing  better  material  for  directors,  a 
more  even  distribution  of  funds  and  better  equalization  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason — general  ineffi- 
ciency— the  county  examiner  was  condemned.'  It  was  thought  that 
either  his  powers  and  pay  should  be  increased  or  that  his  place 
should  be  taken  by  a  county  superintendent. 

It  was  still  felt  to  be  necessary  to  argue  in  behalf  of  the  need  and 
importance  of  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  rural  school, 
but  it  was  possible  to  report  in  general  a  latter  enrollment  and  better 
attendance.  Uniform  grading  was  being  attained,  but  uniform  text- 
books bad  not  commended  themselves  to  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Jordan's  reports,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  characterized 
as  of  the  missionary  sort,  whose  chief  function  was  to  arouse  to  action 
gather  than  as  a  quiet  survey  of  triumphant  progress. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  J.  J.  DOTNE,  1898-1902.     ' 


The  next  superintendent  in  the  line  of  succession  was  J.  J.  Doyne. 
After  four  years  of  good  work  the  county  normal  schools  were  dia- 
continued  1^  the  failure  of  the  legislature  of  1899  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cover  their  work  by  the 
Peabody  Institutes  in  1S99  and  1900,  but  these  were  not  numerous 
enoufi^,  the  term  was  not  long  enough,  and  the  attendance  was  not 
sufficiently  distributed  to  cover  the  whole  field,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
State  had  faOed  to  do  her  part  the  Peabody  trustees  withdrew  their 
support  from  the  institutes  in  1900.  At  the  regular  and  more  formal 
educational  meetings  the  attendance  was  poor. 
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There  were,  however,  signs  of  progress  along  certain  lines.  Speeial 
or  single  school  districts  were  meeting  with  favor  and  were  produnng 
good  results;  a  permissive  law  was  passed  in  1899  allowing  count; 
uniformity  in  textbooks,  of  which  43  counties  availed  themBetves; 
the  beginnings  of  school  libraries  were  being  laid — extre^legal  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  serving  a  useful  purpose — while  consolidatioa 
and  transportation  were  more  boldly  discussed.  The  main  features 
urged  were  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  county  supenutendent. 

ADUIN1STBATIOM8  OP  JOHN  H.  BINEMON  (1902-1906)  AND  J.  J.  DOTKS 

(1906-1908). 

The  next  superintendent  was  aggressive,  progressive,  and  virile; 
he  was  not  awed  by  opposition,  did  not  truckle  to  popular  prejudice, 
and  assumed  that  the  public-school  system  was  a  necessity  and  that 
its  permanence  was  already  assured,  an  assumption  that  had  not 
always  been  evident  in  former  reports.  He  ai^ed  a^rossively 
that  the  constitutional  tax  limit  should  be  raised  from  2  milla  to  5 
and  that  it  be  extended  in  the  districts  from  a  maximum  of  5  mills 
to  10,  for  "the  highest  rate  now  allowed  by  law  is  ei^erly  voted  by 
the  electors  each  year,  but  the  result  is  wholly  inadequate." 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  whatever  shortcomings  thoy  may  show, 
have  been  thoroughly  honest  with  themselves;  they  have  never 
tried  to  deceive  themselves;  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  claiming 
that  their  system  b  better  than  it  is  or  that  it  is  better  than  that  of 
other  States;  they  have  boldly  and  honestly  sought  to  know  the  true 
^tuation,  regardless  of  their  relative  rank;  they  have  never  ooin- 
forted  themselves  with  the  flattering  unction  that  their  system  was 
already  the  best  that  could  be  devised  and  therefore  needed  no 
improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  their  educational  leaders  have 
called  things  by  their  true  names;  they  have  recognized  their  short- 
comings, their  blunders,  their  failures,  their  injustice  to  themselves, 
and  with  steadiness  of  purpose — sometimes  exceedingly  slow,  it  is 
true,  but  none  the  less  sure — they  have  sought  to  amend  the  erron 
of  earher  days  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  school 
system  that  shall  grow  and  develop  with  the  increasing  stroigth  and 
power  of  the  State. 

In  the  opening  of  his  report  Mr.  Hinemon  reviews  the  situation: 
In  the  bieonial  period  from  1902  to  1904  the  school  populatioa  had 
increased  by  22,065;  the  school  property  had  increased  in  value  by 
$454,080;  the  amount  paid  to  teachers  had  increased  by  $167,997, 
and  the  average  amount  expended  per  child  had  increased  from 
$3.82  to  $4.33.  But  to  the  aggressive  leaders  of  the  State  the  situ- 
ation was  not  satisfactory.  Hon.  W.  H.  Arnold,  president  of  die 
Texarkana  School  Board,  reviews  the  situation  in  a  public  tddnm, 
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^''  di  is  reproduced  in  the  8uperint«ideTit'B  report.    Jfr.  Arnold  says 
""'"■^  »rt: 

fl^Tff^t  mtut  ractaim  itself  from  the  stigma  upon  ite  good  name,  and  follow  Qie 
' '  ,  erf  those  who  bftve  turned  on  the  light.  We  have  tried  the  cheap,  untrained 
f'  '•'.het  And  have  placed  our  State  at  the  foot  of  the  claa  of  Statee.  In  the  cause  of 
r;,'.ck(Jon  we  itand  at  the  bottom,  or  dangarouely  near,  no  matter  how  the  States 
.  grouped  or  cUasified  in  respect  to  the  le:^:th  of  school  terms,  the  amount  expended 
pupil,  average  daily  attendance,  in  salaries  paid,  and  in  providing  the  means  of 
'■■^  Ding  teach  era.    •    •    •       , 

t  is  moet  singular  that  the  subject  of  education  i«  not  receiving  from  public  offi- 

b  of  the  State  and  candidates  for  olBce  that  consideration  its  importance  demands. 

'.    the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  diversioii  to  boast  of  our  free 

ool  system,  to  advise  the  masses  that  we  are  in  the  lead,  that  the  public  fund  for 

iDol  poTpQsee  now  being  collected  is  ample,  and  that  anyone  who  would  advise 

"lliecontrary  is  a  public  enemy.    Such  boasts  can  be  actuated  only  by  the  purest 

magogy  or  ignorance.    The  facte  are  to  the  contrary.    We  have  nothing  to  boast 

but  the  opportunity  for  the  greatest  development  and  educational  prceperity  is 

'■  tt  us.    •    •    » 

'    It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  people  ar€  afraid  of  sufficient  taxation  to  build 

:  'I  our  common  schools,  and  those  who  invest  their  capital  wont  to  place  it  among 

■lightened  people  and  are  willing  to  attribute  [aic]  their  part  of  the  burden.    They 

'  Alize  that  their  investment  will  then  be  safe  and  fairly  treated  by  the  courts  of 

w  country,  and  the  legislative  and  executive  departments.    Those  who  get  the 

'  leatMt  benefit  from  school  taxes  pay  the  least  taxes. 

We  need  m(H«  money.    We  must  not  depend  upon  philanthropists  to  educate  us. 

Ollions  ore  being  donated  yew  by  year  by  those  who  have  it  to  give  away,  but  nothing 

igiven  to  the  indigent  or  slothful.    We  really  do  not  need  help,  except  from  our  own 

Bople,  who  are  prosperous  and  amply  able  to  give  it.    Let  the  facts  be  known  and 

he  honest,  industrious  people  of  this  State  will  revolutionise  our  school  system,  and  it 

t  Mtonishing  how  few  know  our  educational  poverty.    The  greatest  trouble  has  bees 

t*  wont  of  publicity.    •    •    • 

The  western  division  of  States  are  our  stroni;  competitors  for  fiist-class  new  settlem. 
Ihe  svetBge  eolariee  paid  to  teachers  in  those  Slates  is  (!>9.80  per  month;  in  Arkansas. 
tMM.  The  average  money  spent  per  pupil  is  131.50  in  those  States;  in  Arkansas, 
17.11.  The  average  numb^  of  days  taught  in  those  States,  143.9  days;  in  Arkansas, 
BL&dayB.    •    •    • 

The  fact  that  the  bar  association  of  Arkansas,  in  discussing  the  lethargy  of  State 
development,  attributed  our  backwardness  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  free  school  sys- 
lea,  deservEB  unusual  notice.  If  the  system  is  inefficient,  the  whole  State  (bould 
bs  alarmed,  because  we  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  our  free  schools  to  form  Uie 
ctuuacler  of  our  children  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Our  special  school  districts  have  been  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  of  great 
bsneftt,  which  are  not  enjoyed  in  other  ports  of  the  State.  Why  have  those  advan- 
tagfs  been  denied  to  the  balance  of  the  State,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  achool- 
popolation  is  to  be  found?  ' 
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It  ia  not  from  deelga,  but  becnuse  no  well-formulated  pltui  baa  been  presented  wiOt 
tbe  neceesuy  penistence  to  the  legulature,  or  the  people  ere  not  informed  on  public- 
school  cooditioDB.    When  one  propoeee  a  reform,  he  ought  to  lead  Uie  my.    *    •    * 

To  secure  an  efficient  school  eystem  we  must  have  additioDal  educated  and  trained 
teachere,  longer  school  terms,  better  scboolhouses  and  apparatus,  and  get  rid  ol  tiM 
(^esp  teacher,  but  thii)  requires  more  money,    ■    *    •  ', 

The  highest  rate  now  allowed  by  law  is  eagerly  voted  by  the  electon  each  year, 
but  the  result  ia  wholly  inadequate. 

Should  we  not  aspire  at  least  to  the  averse  of  other  States?  We  must  more  than 
double  our  revenue  to  reach  the  average  as  to  salaries  paid,  length  of  school  tenn, 
and  funds  paid  out  per  capita  for  each  child  attending  school. 

Thia  address  indicates  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  now  coming 
to  realize  more  clearly  the  school  situation  and  to  discuss  its  problems. 

A  State  course  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1903  and 
tended  to  unify  teaching;  the  law  for  examining  and  Hcenjsing  teach- 
ing was  improTed;  institutes  took  the  place  of  the  earUer  normal 
schools  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  scope  of  their  courses  was  broad- 
ening; the  study  of  elementary  agriculture  was  being  discussed;  the 
school  term  had  increased  from  about  3  to  a  little  mora  than  4  months. 
The  State  Teachers'  Association  said  their  needs  were:  County  super- 
vision, county  and  State  normal  schools,  and  more  money  to  be 
obtained  through  a  better  assessn^ent  law. 

During  this  administration  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was 
held  at  St.  Louis,  where  a  creditable  exhibit  of  the  educational  woric 
of  Arkansas  was  made. 

In  1904  a  committee  of  10  was  appointed  by  the  Arkansas  Teachers' 
Association  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools.  lo  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  they  made  a  sensible  and  virile  report,  in  which  it  waa 
pointed  out  that  the  main  defects  of  the  schools  came  through  (1)  a 
lack  of  revenue,  which  produced  marked  differences  in  the  length  of 
the  school  term;  (2)  a  lack  of  efficiency  through  a  useless  multiplica- 
tion of  school  districts.  It  recommended  (1 )  a  larger  taxing  unit,  u 
the  township  instead  of  the  school  district ;  (2)  a  Fenew&t  or  extension 
of  the  constitutional  limit  on  the  right  of  taxation;  (3)  consolidation 
and  transportation. 

In  the  report  for  1905-6  the  superintendent  shows  that  thefe  waa 
in  general  a  steady  growth.  During  the  two  years  covered  there  had 
been  biult  602  new  schoolhouses,  at  a  cost  of  $766,683.30,  while  tbe 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  had  increased  $186,225.89,  and  tbe 
average  expenditure  per  child  had  gone  from  $4.33  to  $4.93.  Tbe 
decrease  in  length  of  school  term  from  93  to  81  days  was  due  to  tbo 
large  sums  spent  in  building  and  showed  "the  utter  inadequacy  irf 
the  present  revenue." 

Persistent  discussion  of  the  revenue  problem  at  last  brought  reward. 
By  a  resolution  of  March  2,  1905,  the  assembly  submitted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people  on  the  question  of  modifying  ti» 
limitation  on  the  voting  of  school  taxes.    The  vote  was  taktti  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1906,  and  resulted  in  92,969  for  amendmeat,  with  47,368 
against  it.  In  9  counties  only  was  there  a  majority  against  the 
amendment;  in  some  the  majority  in  its  favor  was  as  8  to  1. 

In  accord  with  the  terms  of  this  amendment  the  act  of  April  17, 
1907,  raised  the  limit  of  taxation  for  the  State  from  2  to  3  nulls  and 
for  the  districts  from  5  to  7  mills. 

Viewed  chronologically  the  development  of  the  taxing  clause  has 
been  as  follows: 

1867.  The  law  levied  a  2-mill  tax  on  whites. 

1868.  The  constitution  fixed  no  limit  of  taxation  and  included 
both  races. 

1874.  The  constitution  fixed  a  limit  of  2  mills  for  general  taxation 
and  5  '"ill"  in  the  districts. 

1907.  The  constitutional  amendment  raised  these  limits  to  3  and 
7  mills,  respectively. 

By  act  of  May  14,  1907,  the  legislature  made  an  initial  approprisr 
tion  of  $15,000  as  a  beginning  of  the  much-hoped-for  and  long--delayed 
normal  school.  Its  location  was  fixed  at  Conway,  in  Faulkner  County. 
Building  was  begun.  J.  J.  Doyne,  sometime  State  superintendent, 
was  elected  president,  and  the  first  session  opened  September  21, 1908. 
The  enrollment  for  the  first  term  was  105.  A  faculty  of  eight  was 
chosen,  the  foundations  of  a  Ubrary  laid,  and  a  course  covering  four 
years  outlined,  in  which  pedagogy  and  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture were  more  particularly  emphasized.  The  school  received  au 
oiTer  of  $10,000  from  the  Peabody  fund  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  au  agricultural  high  school.  This  was  accepted  by  the  legislature 
of  1909,  and  the  fund  was  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  model 
farm. 

Another  triumph  won  in  the  legislature  of  1907  had  been  uiged 
for  years  by  the  State  superintendent  and  teachers.  This  was  the 
law  providing  for  a  county  superintendent.  This  office,  although  it 
existed  before  the  Civil  War,  had  fallen  into  disrepute  during  recon- 
struction days  and  was  counted  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  the 
county  examiner  was  substituted.  The  provisions  for  this  office  were 
never  satisfactory  to  the  teachers.  Important  duties  were  assigned 
to  the  office  by  law,  and  all  county  examiners  had  to  pass  a  prelimi- 
nary test  before  appointment;  but  from  "the  papers  of  some  ap- 
pointees it  may  be  readily  concluded  that  the  Judges  have  not  exer- 
cised prudence  in  naming  pwraons  for  this  office."  The  act  of  May  27, 
1907,  abolished  the  position  of  county  examiner  and  created  that  of 
county  superintendent  in  its  place.  The  office  is  elective,  and  each 
county  decides  for  itself  for  or  against  county  supervision.  No  pei> 
800  is  eligible  who  has  not  taught  for  at  least  24  months  in  the  county 
within  the  last  5  years  and  who  does  not  hold  a  first-grade  certificate 
or  similar  license.    His  duties  are  to  hold  quarterly  examinations  of 
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teachers,  grant  licenses,  keep  accounts  with  the  diatricta,  and  record 
all  contracts,  furnish  plans  for  new  houses,  k«ep  records  of  sums  voted 
for  school  purposes,  approve  warrants,  receive  reports,  prepare  couises 
of  study,  hold  county  and  district  institutes  and  a  normal  institute 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  make  annual  reports  on  the  c<mdition 
of  schoob.  He  must  keep  an  office  at  the  county  seat  and  devote  aU 
of  his  time  to  school  work.  His  salary  ranges  from  $600  to  $1,200, 
and  is  paid  out  of  the  county  common  school  fund. 

ASUINISTBATION   OF  QEOBOB  B.  OOOK,  1908  TO  DATB. 

iDntering  upon  the  work  of  numerous  zealous  and  devoted  prede- 
cessors, Mr.  Cook  found  the  condition  of  the  pubUc  schoob  in  Arkansas 
rapidly  improving.  He  had  the  boldness  to  show  the  people,  by 
means  of  graphic  representation,  where  their  State  stood  in  compari- 
son with  others.  Basing  his  graphs  on  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906-7,  he  showed  that  Arkan- 
sas ranked  as  follows: 


Inechool  population H 

In  the  valu&tion  of  all  property 31 

In  length  of  the  school  year 47 

In  amount  r&ised  per  school  capita 42 

In  Qiunber  of  teacheia 23 

In  t«achera'  average  monthly  WE^;ee 23 

In  number  of  white,  adult,  native,  male  literates 38 

In  amount  of  school  property 36 

In  achool  expenditures 29 

He  then  presented  statistics  to  show  the  progress  of  the  year  1908 
(ver  1907,  which  were  extremely  encouraging: 

Sthool  ttotMtvcf ,  t907-a. 


School  onum«rBtlon{9-Sl) 

AmmiDt  ol  SUte  apportkuunent 

Per  capita  appartkmineDt 

Total  scbDol  cipoDillture.  SMt  and  local,  per  cavHa  lor  nbool  popntetlan. 

EnroUmcDt. . ,       - 

Average  dally  . 
New  build  IngB. 

Coit 

Total  value  build  Ings  and 
Total  value  ol  equlpmeat. 


M,i'n,«2.n 
KH.»t.n 


There  was  a  change  going  on  abo,  both  in  the  character  of  the 
information  imparted  in  the  schoob  and  the  purposes  for  which  that 
information  was  secured.     Says  the  superintendent: 

No  longer  are  the  public  schools  looked  upon  as  merely  the  supply  house*  lot  ttond 
book  knowledge,  but  then  ttAooU  art  txpteitd  to  tram  Aa  yvuAJfor  ijitumMp  aitd h/* 
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At  lost  the  schools  were  beginning  to  make  good;  they  were  begin- 
ning to  justify  their  right  to  exist;  they  were  training  for  citizenship 
and  life;  and  the  people,  who  are  quick  to  realize  such  things,  were 
coming  more  fully  and  more  cheerfully  to  their  support. 

This  reflex  was  quickly  shown  in  the  available  resources  of  the 
schools  for  1909,  which  Mr.  Cook  reports  as  folloire: 

SuTmnary  o/tdiool  ilalittia  o/Arkantat,  !909. 

Aaeeoed  valuation  of  all  property S327, 023, 552 

Rwlertale 1218,424,886 

Personal  property 108,698,666 

Revenues  for  support  of  public  schoola,  1909 |4. 363,  830. 37 

Balance  from  1908,  to  difltrictaccouDto 11,122,425.60 

SUW  apportionment,  1909 1,014,691.78 

Local  taxation  and  other  bduicm 2,  226, 813. 01 

Expendituiee  for  support  of  public  schools  for  year  ending  June  30, 

1909 »,  110, 164.60 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1909 1,253,665.77 

ApptcprialionB  by  general  aosembly  for  biennial  tenn  1909-10: 

University  of  Arkansas 9220, 915 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 39, 400 

State  Normal  School 96,900 

Blind  School 62,040 

D»f-Mut«  School ' 130.148 

Reform  School 26,505 

Branch  Normal  (colored) 11,600 

Four  agricultuial  schools 160,000 

Bourcee  of  school  revenues : 

State— Three-mill  tax.    Interest  on  permanent  school  fund.    Sale  of  tixteeDtb  aec- 
linns.    Fines. 
Local — Seven-mill  tax.    Poll  tax  and  penalties. 

Pmnanent  school  fund  (3  per  cent  State  bonds) SI,  134, 500. 00 

ToUl  %-8lue  of  school  property |6, 067, 342. 60 

Number  of  school  buildings 6, 008 

Numbw  of  school  buildings  erected  during  1909 299 

Value  of  new  buOdings 1462, 167. 30 

School  population  (6  to  21) 667,468 

Enmllment  in  the  public  schools 374, 154 

Average  daily  attendance 243,232 

Enrollment  in  private  and  dencmunational  schools 4, 019 

Number  of  schools  taught 7, 819 

Number  of  days  taught 768, 228 

Average  length  of  term  (93.9  in  1908) 98.2  days. 

Number  of  teechers  employed 9, 164 

Number  of  institutee  held 117 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes 8, 965 

Average  monthly  salary  for  teacheta 956. 77 
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The  leaven  of  years  of  agitation,  the  devotioa  of  teachers  and  ctf 
enlightened  citizens,  the  efforts  of  local  school  officers,  the  addresses 
and  published  artides  of  State  superintendents  now  began  to  bear 
fruit  in  legislative  action.  The  student  of  the  future  may  yet  pn>- 
nounce  the  Arkansas  Assembly  of  1909  more  enlightened  and  states- 
manlike than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  b^an  consideration  of 
problems  of  compulsory  attendance,  agricultural  schools,  and  con- 
solidation. 

Two  compulsory  attendance  acts  were  passed.  The  first,  to  be 
effective  in  31  counties,  provided  that  all  children  between  8  and  16 
years  of  age  should  attend  school  "not  less  than  one-balf  of  the 
entire  time"  the  pubUc  school  was  in  session,  unless  equal  instruction 
was  provided  elsewhere;  children  between  16  and  20  were  subjected 
to  similar  requirements  unless  "  actively  and  regularly  and  lawfully 
engaged  in  some  useful  employment  or  service."  Children  without 
sufficient  clothing,  or  mentaJly  or  physically  incapacitated,  or  further 
than  2^  miles  from  the  schoolhouse,  or  whose  tabor  "is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family,"  or  who  had  completed  the 
seventh  grade,  might  be  excused;  but  if  unable  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  books,  they  might  be  supplied  by  the  school  board. 
Truant  officers  with  necessary  authority  were  to  be  appointed,  and 
cities  of  over  10,000  might  establish  truant  schools.  No  pupil  within 
the  prescribed  age  limits  was  to  be  employed,  under  penalty  of  fine, 
during  school  hours  in  any  business  or  other  enterprise  without  a 
certificate  that  the  law  had  been  complied  with.  Forty-tltt«e  counties 
were  exempted  from  this  act. 

A  similar  act  was  made  to  apply  to  nine  counties,  including  four  eoc- 
empted  from  the  first  law.  The  second  act  was  essentially  the  same  as 
the  first,  except  that  the  limit  was  8  to  14  years  instead  of  8  to  16;  chil- 
dren 14  to  16  must  be  sent  to  school  if  not  regularly  employed,  while 
those  from  16  to  20  are  not  mentioned,  and  it  was  required  that  the 
eighth  grade  be  finished  before  exemption  rather  than  the  serenth. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  r^ard  to  agriculture  which  must  be  of 
far-reaching  significance.  One  of  these  required  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  tie  schools.  The  other 
showed  that  the  legislators  who  made  this  requirement  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  obligations  it  placed  on  the  teachers,  for  the  sum  ol 
$160,000  was  provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  erf 
four  "public  schools,"  in  which  there  were  to  be  taught  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  textile  manufacturing. 

The  beginning  of  consoUdation  of  rural  schools  was  provided  for 
by  an  act  which  allows  the  patrons  of  any  rural  territory  to  petition 
the  county  court  for  the  organization  of  a  special  or  single  school 
district  having  all  the  rights  and  privQegee  previously  allowed  only 
to  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities. 
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The  assembly  of  1911,  like  that  of  1909,  was  a  veiy  progressive 
body.  Supt.  Cook  says  "it  wiU  b^  regarded  as  the  great  educational 
legislature."  It  passed  no  lees  than  13  general,  progressive,  and  con- 
atruotiTe  educational  acts.  The  more  important  of  these  vere 
directed  toward  consolidation,  compulsory  attendance,  the  creation 
of  high  schools,  and  of  a  State  board  of  education. 

The  consolidation  act  provided  that  any  two  or  more  districts 
might  vote  on  the  question,  and,  if  the  proposal  carry,  the  consolidated 
school  district  was  endowed  with  the  powers  belonging  to  the  special 
school  district  so  far  as  they  were  appUcable.  The  directors  had 
the  right  to  borrow  money,  if  authorized  to  do  so  by  special  vote, 
and  might  provide  transportation  for  pupils  when  advisable. 

An  act  of  April  7,  1911,  provided  for  the  election  of  directors  in 
the  special  or  single  school  districts  oiganized  under  the  act  of  1909, 
recognized  them  as  rural  special  school  districts,  and  gave  authority 
to  vote  to  borrow  money  for  building  purposes. 

A  new  compulsory  attendance  law  reenacted  the  law  of  1909  with 
certain  modifications,  including  the  omission  of  the  sections  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  of  school  age  in  business  occupations 
during  school  houtB.  Forty-one  coimtiea  were  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  county  superintendent's  act  was  so  amended  as  to  require  him 
to  conduct  s  five  days'  institute  in  June,  instead  of  the  longer  insti- 
tute from  April  to  June,  and  there  was  a  small  increase  in  salary. 

Another  act  provided  for  the  distribution  of  three-fourths  of -the 
money  annually  received  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  accoimt 
of  the  forest  reserves  of  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  respective  counties. 

Chapter  431  creates  a  State  board  of  education.  It  is  composed 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  and  one  member 
from  each  congressional  district  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
They  were  to  have  the  management  and  investment  of  the  common 
school  fund  (permanent  school  fund) ;  they  were  to  recover  by  pro- 
cess of  taw  all  moneys  due  the  fund ;  they  were  also  to  control  the 
chartering  of  all  educational  institutions;  r^ulate  them,  and,  if  need 
be,  revoke  charters;  to  grant  State  Ucense;  and  have  general  super- 
vision ofthe  public  schools  of  the  State,  elementary,  graded,  and  high; 
but  they  can  not  control  textbooks.  Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson  has  been 
made  secretary. 

This  assembly  also  took  up  the  question  of  public  high  schools. 
Up  to  1911  no  particular  attention  had  been  given  to  and  no  pro- 
vision made  for  that  part  of  the  school  population.  At  first  the 
high  school  had  not  been  considered  even  a  part  of  the  pubfic  school 
system;  later  this  idea  was  outgrown  and  it  was  recognized  that  the 
directors  acting  under  the  original  sdiool  law  of  1869  had  power  to 
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establish  primary  or  "other  schools  of  a  higher  grade  or  gradee." 
But  since  the  law  used  the  term  as  synonymous  with  graded  scboob, 
ito  real  purpose  was  obscure  and  such  high  schools  as  were  organized 
owed  their  existence  to  locid  initiatiTe  and  not  to  the  le^al  and  foinul 
encourngement  of  the  State. 
In  an  address  delivered  in  1899  Frof.  J.  H.  Reynolds  says: 
Perliaps  there  ore  a  half  dosen  real  high  schoole  in  our  citiee  of  the  first  claas,  wfaOt 
there  are  quite  a  ntunber  of  would-be  high  schools  atruggling  for  exiatence  in  oar 
towns.  •  •  •  Excellent  as  are  some  of  these  Khoola,  they  are  few,  and  the  gnat 
maas  of  the  people  remain  untouched  by  the  hi^  school. 

It  seems  that  at  that  time  only  the  special  school  districts  had  bo 
much  as  the  legal  right  to  tax  themsetveB  for  the  support  of  such 
schools.  The  result  of  this  neglect  was  the  following  showing  for 
high  schools  in  1910-11: 

Number  of  four-year  high  schools  reporting 31 

Number  of  three-year  high  schools  reporting 48 

Number  of  two-year  high  schools  repwttng 31 

Total 110 

Number  employing  4  or  more  teacheiB. 15 

Number  employing  3  or  more  teachers 20 

Number  empbying  2  or  more  teachen 43 

Number  employing  1  <»  more  teachen 3S 

Teachers  giving  all  time  to  high-school  work 1T4 

Teachers  giving  part  time  to  high-school  work 70 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  term  in — 

One  school U 

Two  schools 24 

Eleven  schools 28 

Forty-five  schools 33 

Fifty-eight  schools -i. 36 

Two  schools 88 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 6,914 

Number  graduating — 

On  14-unit  basis S48 

On  I2-unit  basis 252 

These  figures  include  all  schools  ofTering  three  and  four  years  of 
high-school  work,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  of  those  offering 
two.  A  few  of  those  offering  four  years  were  not  proTided  with 
teaching  force  and  equipment  for  more  than  three  years,  white  a 
laige  per  cent  of  those  offering  three  years  could  not  teach  effectively 
over  two  years  of  high-school  work.  Further,  about  two-thirds  of 
those  enrolled  in  the  four-year  schools  were  located  in  nine  of  the 
larger  towns,  while  practically  none  of  the  strong  schools  offering 
four-year  courses  got  pupils  from  the  rural  districts.    This  meant 
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that  the  niral  districts  were  practically  without  high-school  advaii- 
tages.' 

This  state  of  affairs  was  one  of  the  first  things  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  education  commission.  They  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation,  gathered  the  experiences  of  other  States,  and 
puhlished  a  Tigorous  bulletin  in  which  they  say: 

Arkansas  has  no  sufficieot  lav  governing  high  schools,  has  never  dealt  seriously 
with  the  problem,  and  as  a  result  has  but  few  high  schools. 

The  public  high  school  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  public  school  syRtem.  It  is 
democratic;  it  is  die  coUege  of  the  people;  it  makes  for  economic  efficiency.  It 
multiplies  the  productive  power  of  the  people  and  prepares  its  studenta  {or  a  better 
solution  of  the  most  impolant  meat  and  bread  problem.  It  transforms  the  com- 
munity into  a  center  of  culture  and  refinement  and  raises  intellectual  and  mora] 
etanduds.  It  prepares  for  citizenshtp  and  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  rural 
school  question.  It  vitalizes  the  country  school  by  setting  before  them  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  and  by  providing  tat  them  well-trained  teachers.  It,  with  other 
factors,  promises  to  make  country  life  more  attractive  and  to  slop  the  flow  of  popu- 
lation to  the  cities.* 

The  result  of  this  fetation  was  the  law  of  1911,  which  provides 
for  (Act  No.  328)  a  State  high-school  board,  consisting  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Aikanaas,  and  a  city  school  superintendent  or  high-school  principal, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  governor.  Its  main  duty  was  to  classify  the 
high  schools  and  establish  a  normal  department  in  those  having  a 
four-year  course;  on  the  organization  of  a  State  board  of  education 
its  authority  and  duties  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  otganization. 

AU  pupils  of  high-school  age  and  all  commoQ-school  teachers  of 
any  age  may  take  advantage  of  the  high-school  courses  in  their  own 
county  without  cost.  Students  from  counties  without  high  schools 
may  have  these  advantages  by  payment  of  a  small  fee,  which  is  to 
come  out  of  the  common-school  fund  of  the  district  to  vhich  they 
belong. 

Under  the  law  no  State  aid  can  be  given  to  high  schools  in  towns 
with  over  3,500  population,  or  with  fewer  than  25  high-school  pupils, 
and  in  cose  of  rural  schools,  15  pupils.  State  funds  can  be  used  for 
teachers  only  and  may  be  granted  only  where  an  equal  amount  is 
raised  by  the  local  district,  and  no  school  may  receive  more  than 
S1,000  per  year  for  high-school  development  and  normal  training. 

For  the  hijh  schools  $40,000  was  appropriated,  and  for  normal 
training  in  the  high  schools,  $10,000. 

This  act  became  a  law  May  30,  1911.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
obtain  much  in  the  way  of  sipiificant  statistics,  but  Prof.  Torreyson, 
who  has  accomplished  much  in  correlating  courses  and  in  unifying 

>  fin  icpnt  In  Aikasm  Bobool  Joonial  by  fnl.  B.  W.  TofTBywo;  BaUettn  No.  1  at  Um  Jukaiam 
Bdaeadoii  Commlnlon.  and  Slata  Bopt.  Coofcl  Report  Inr  190»-ia,  pp.  li-15. 
■  Atkssni  Edacalion  CammlMlMk:  StaU  aid  to  hlfta  Ktaooli,  BuUeUn  No.  2. 
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aystems,  summarizeB,  in  tlie  Arkansas  School  Journal  for  March,  1912, 
the  results  at  the  end  of  the  first  session,  as  follows; 

The  last  legialftture  autborlzed  an  apportioiiment  of  950.000  a  year  from  the  tcbod 
fondB  to  be  applied  by  the  State  board  of  edacation  in  aiding  high  schoola,  proviiled 
the  high  schook  met  the  requirements  of  the  Slate  board  and  opened  their  dooa 
without  tuition  to  all  pupils  of  the  respective  counties  and  to  all  public«chool  teachcn. 
Aid  has  been  granted  this  school  year  to  11  high  schools  to  eetablish  normal-txaining 
departmente;  to  19  four-year  echools,  to  26  three-year  schools,  and  to  38  twT>-y«u 
Bchoole;  M  in  all.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  State  high  schools  at  the  dose  ol  tb« 
first  term  was  6,326,  of  whom  1,174  were  pupils  from  outside  the  districts  and  315  an 
taking  the  normal-training  cotines  preparatory  to  becoming  teachen. 

There  are  63  district  big^  school  in  addition  to  the  M  State  high  schoota.  Hie 
total  high-school  enrollment  for  last  year  was  6,482,  frttweas  the  enrollment  for  this 
year  is  more  than  one-third  greater,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  pupils  in  the  StMs 
high  schools  as  attended  all  high  schools  last  year. 

In  order  that  the  echools  might  meet  the  requirements,  (30,000  in  property  has  been 
donated  to  the  schools  this  school  year  and  (24,070  contributed  to  the  school  funds  in 
money  by  the  individuals.  Again,  the  schools  have  been  thus  stimulated  to  ezpoid 
in  laboratory  equipment  and  librsriee  (12,411. 

The  tuition  of  the  1,174  outside  pupils  who  are  being  given  higb-echotJ  advanti^ei 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  total  pcntion  of  the  State  aid  fund  which  would  have 
come  from  the  common-school  districts,  thus  giving  to  them  without  direct  cost  the 
advantages  (rf  315  persons  profenionally  prepared  for  teaching. 

State  aid  has  within  one  t«rm  strengthened  the  enUreschool  syston,  placed  standard 
hi^  schools  in  many  sniall  communities,  brought  hi^-Bchool  advantages  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  every  pupil  in  the  State,  caused  donations  in  money  and  property 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  the  State  aid  apportioned,  the  hi^-school  emolbnent 
has  been  increased  one-third,  a  fixed  standard  has  thus  been  cetablished  for  the  fint 
time  ior  the  completion  of  the  common-school  course,  and  a  decided  advance  has  beoi 
made,  tlirou^  the  normal  departments  in  the  aided  hi^  schools,  in  solving  the 
problem  of  supplying  ttained  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
Statistically  espresced,  thsM  figures  are  as  follows: 

Numbw  of  schools  giving  normal  training 11 

Number  four-year  schools 19 

Number  three-year  schools 26 

Number  two-year  schools 38 

Total  number  schools H 

Total  enrollment , 6, 3S 

Number  pupils  enrolled  from  outside  districts 1,174 

Number  normal-training  students 315 

Amount  expended  for  laboratory  equipment  (44  schools) (10, 010 

Amount  expended  for  library  equipment  (52  echools) (8,401 

Value  of  property  donated  to  districts (30,  SCO 

Amount  donated  for  maintenance,  eto (24,070 

Total  amount  expended  to  meet  requirementa (66,981 

Total  enrollment  in  all  high  schools  last  year 6,4SS 

Enrollment,  SO  district  high  schools  out  of  62 2, 4S0 

Enrollment,  SUte  hig^  schoob B,a2S 

Estimated  total  enrollment 8,  SU 

Estimated  increase  this  year 2,339 

Percentage  of  increase SS.9 
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He  teachers'  association  has  taken  up  the  question  of  the  articu- 
lation of  the  State  high  schools  with  th«  higher  institutions,  and  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  December  last  recommended : 

(a)  Tliat  the  h^h-school  course  should  include  a  greater  number 
of  subjects  than  at  present,  but  that  the  individual  pupil  should  not 
be  required  to  carry  ao  many  studies. 

(b)  That  the  quantitative  requirement  for  graduation  should  be 
15  unite  instead  of  16. 

(c)  lliat  every  high-school  course  should  include  3  units  in  English, 
1  unit  of  social  science,  including  history,  and  i  of  natural  science. 

(d)  That  every  high-school  course  should  include  two  majors  of 
those  [threel]  units  each,  one  of  which  should  be  English,  and  at  least 
two  minors  of  2  units  each. 

(e)  "Die  requirement  in  mathematics  and  foreign  language  should 
not  exceed  2  units  in  mathenuitics  and  2  units  of  langu^fl  other  than 
English. 

(f)  Of  the  total  of  15  units,  not  less  than  11  should  consist  of 
English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  social  science,  includii^ 
history,  natural  science,  or  other  work  conducted  by  recitations  and 
home  study. 

(g)  The  other  4  units  should  be  left  for  additional  academic  work 
or  for  work  in  mechanical  arts,  household  science,  commercial  work, 
or  such  other  work  as  the  needs  of  the  student  seem  to  require. 

(b)  That  collies  be  ui^ed  to  adopt  these  standards  for  admission 
of  secondary  students  to  coU^e. 

(i)  The  practice  of  admitting  students  to  college  loaded  with  con- 
ditions which  they  are  required  to  work  off  while  carrying  a  college 
course  is  not  approved. 

The  teachers,  recognizing  further  the  principle  that  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  State  is  measured  by  the  aver^iie  efficiency  of  the 
whole  teaching  force,  are  doing  everything  possible  to  advance  and 
develop  the  nomutl  and  educational  training  schools,  and  by  analogy 
applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  general  affairs  of  life,  declare  that: 
Wilbout  in  ftny  way  desiring  to  weaken  the  old  couisee  of  study  which  have  (or  their 
purpose  the  giving  of  culture  to  the  individual,  this  aasocUtion  indorses  the  movement 
to  make  both  the  elementary  and  high'Whool  courBee  in  our  schook  more  democratic 
hy  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  home  economics,  mining  in  com- 
flurcial  tranaactionB,  and  the  eetabliehment  of  pupils'  savings  banks  and  teaching  of 
caiTmt  history,  in  order  to  prepare  pupils  to  meet  existing  commercial  and  industrial 
cooditioas  and  correlate  the  school  with  life.' 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  the  cities  during  the  middle 
ages,  just  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  worid,  were  tbe 
centers  from  which  came  progress  and  liberty.  While  the  country 
districts  were  besotted  with  ignorance  and  were  almost  hclpleaa  to 
improve  themselves,  the  cities  in  both  the  ancient  and  mediar*! 
world  were  growing  rich  through  trade  and  commerce.  As  tliey  grew 
stronger,  became  more  acquainted,  worked  out  a  better  organization 
through  their  guilds  and  felt  the  power  that  comes  from  union,  they 
began  to  make  more  and  greater  demands  on  their  overlord.  He, 
seeing  their  growing  wealth  and  conscious  power,  was  generally  ready 
to  compound  the  service  he  demanded  for  money  and  uistead  of  annual 
pa3rments  was  sometimes  willing  to  accept  a  lump  payment  and  give 
a  promise  under  oath  to  lighten  their  particular  burdens  in  the  future. 
Oftentimes  the  overlord  forgot  to  keep  his  promises;  frequently  he 
would  fulfill  them  only  under  the  pressure  of  anned  force;  but  taking 
one  generation  with  another  there  was  a  general  leveling  up,  and, 
the  cities  leading,  there  was  prepress  toward  intelligence  and  liberty. 

It  was  so  in  the  development  of  pubUc  schools  in  Arkansas.  The 
earliest  progress  was  made  in  the  cities;  from  these  centers  of  school 
industry  it  is  permeating  the  State. 

The  first  city  school  systems  in  Arkansas  were  organized  under  the 
act  of  February  4,  1869.  This  act  provided  that  any  incorporated 
city  or  town,  and  the  territory  annexed  for  school  purposes,  might 
be  organized  as  a  single  school  district  by  calling  a  special  election 
and  choosing  0  directors.  The  duties  of  these  directors  were  defiued. 
They  were  to  decide  the  number  of  primary  and  higher  schools 
needed;  fix  the  salary  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  months  the 
schools  were  to  be  taught,  which  was  to  be  "not  less  than  3  nor 
more  than  10  months;"  estimate  the  amount  of  all  other  expenses 
and,  after  deducting  what  was  due  the  district  from  the  State  appor- 
tionment and  from  invested  funds,  levy  a  tax  to  cover  the  remainder. 
Mindful  of  the  disordered  state  of  &]ance8  at  that  time,  the  law 
wisely  provided  that  "cash  or  United  States  current  only"  should 
be  received  in  payment  of  this  school  tax.  The  law  was  even  retro- 
active to  the  extent  of  providing  that  all  districts  organiadng  poor 
to  March  1, 1869,  might  collect  this  tax  for  the  school  year  1868-49. 
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Provision  was  also  made  for  consolidation  when  the  majority  of 
voters  of  any  contiguous  territory  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
single  district  should  so  petition.  like  other  schools,  the  single 
district  school  was  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  and  circuit 
superintendents,  and  this  excellent  law,  with  slight  modifications,  is 
the  basis  of  the  city  school  systems  of  the  present  time. 

LITTLB  BOCK  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  was  passed  February  4,  1869;  the  first  system  to  be  organ- 
ized was  that  of  Little  Rock,  whose  school  board  was  oiganized  on 
February  17,  1869.  Twenty  teachers  were  elected  in  July,  assigned 
to  10  different  buildings,  and  the  schools  were  opened  September  27, 
1869. 

Says  Supt.  Rightsell,  in  the  survey  given  in  his  report  for  1886-87, 
pages  10-11: 

Your  bonoTtible  praddcDt  [Frederick  Kramer],  who  has  held  tiiis  same  important 
position  on  your  board  since  December  25,  1S69,  and  who  was  alao  a  member  of  the 
first  board,  can  daubtlen  call  tomiad  the  poor  accommodations  that  could  at  that  time 
be  secured  for  the  children  of  the  district.  The  demand  waa  so  great  and  the  supply 
of  suitable  places  of  neccarity  so  scanty  that  the  board  was  compelled  to  accept 
almoet  any  land  of  a  building.  Halls,  old  dwellings,  and  vacant  rooms  over  busineee 
bonses  were  tented  and  made  as  comfortable  and  convenient  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
them.  It  was  no  little  task  for  the  membera  of  the  board  to  provide  even  t^eee  meager 
school  accommodations  for  the  number  of  children  who  were  asking  for  admission. 

It  was  thus  the  schools  began.  The  first  printed  report  is  that  for 
the  year  1871-72.  J.  R,  Rightsell  was  superintendent.  The  school 
census  was  4,959;  the  number  of  school  sittings,  1,316;  the  enroll- 
ment, 1,650;  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  23,  and 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  56.3.  The  pressure  for 
more  space  was  met  so  far  as  possible  by  constructing  cheap  addi- 
tions to  the  old  buildings.  But  although  seriously  handicapped  the 
schools  moved  on  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  the  school  warrants 
being  worth  as  much  as  85  cents  on  the  dollar;  but  January  19,  1874, 
the  State  supreme  cotui)  rendered  a  decision  making  State  scrip 
receivable  for  the  special  school  tax.  This  decision  at  one  strolra 
reduced  the  school  revenues  to  one-third  of  their  -former  value. 
Since  the  school  board  could  no  longer  maintain  the  schools  for  the 
usual  time,  the  S2,000  which  they  had  received  annually  from  the 
Feabody  fund  was  temporarily  withdrawn;  but  the  board  was  re- 
quired to  keep  the  schools  open  for  three  months  or  lose  their  share 
of  the  State  apportionment.  To  pile  Ossa  on  FeUon,  while  the  board 
was  looking  these  difficulties  in  the  face  they  lost  the  first  ward 
building,  the  finest  school  building  in  the  State,  by  fire.  It  was  new 
and  had  cost  (22,000;  and  the  S5,000  insurance  carried  proved 
worthless. 
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The  head  of  the  school  board  was  Frederick  Kramer,  who  h>d 
served  m  that  positioa  since  Christmas,  1869.  The  story  of  \he  oext 
12  months  is  an  heroic  record.  The.  superintendent  was  dispouMt 
with,  salaries  were  cut,  expenses  were  curtailed,  warrants  were  sold 
for  33§  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  schools  were  kept  open  the 
minuuum  time  required.  The  same  course  was  pursued  in  1875-76,i 
member  of  the  board  giving  a  part  of  his  time  to  supervision  without 
pay.  By  the  strictest  economy  the  financial  storm  was  weathered 
and  with  the  returning  stability  in  political  affairs  which  followed 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1S74,  and  with  growing  prosperity 
the  warrants  of  the  board  and  State  scrip  rose  nearer  par,  the  debu 
were  paid,  lost  ground  was  recovered,  and  by  1876-77  the  schook 
were  again  prepared  to  move  forward.  Tliey  were  now  open  9  months, 
the  salaries  oi  teachers  were  being  gradually  raised,  and  the  Peabod; 
fund  renewed  its  contribution.  The  expenses  for  1876-77  w«e 
$12,067.65  for  all  purposes. 

The  schools  of  Little  Rock  have  been  singularly  blessed  in  the 
continuity  of  their  management.  For  tlie  first  few  years  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  J.  R.  Riglitsell  as  superintendent.  Then  came 
J.  M.  Fish,  who  served  1876-1882,  and  then  Mr.  Rightsell  agun  took 
charge  and  served  continuously  until  July  1,  1905,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson.  It  was  thus  possible  to  organize 
tiie  schools  in  accord  'with  certain  well-defined  ideas  and  to  follow 
these  lines  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

From  the  small  beginnings  ol  1869  and  the  early  seventies  we  fiad 
the  schools  developing,  in  1890-91  to  an  enrollment  of  4,255  pupils  in 
a  school  population  of  8,737;  the  sittings  had  increased  to  3,564; 
there  were  60  teachers  who  received  salaries  aggregating  (34,462.28; 
the  total  school  expenditure  for  tlie  year,  including  payments  for 
real  estate,  was  $64,771.24;  and  the  school  property  was  valued  at 
$258,000.  The  character  of  the  school  buildings  was  steadily  im- 
proving. In  1893-94  the  total  seating  capacity  had  increased  to 
4,725,  while  school  property  was  worth  $321,650.  At  this  time  the 
course  of  study  was  revised,  extended,  ^d  made  to  fit  the  new 
conditions. 

In  1896-97' the  census  was  9,517;  the  enrollment  5,063;  there  were 
78  teachers,  who  were  paid  $47,997 ..^3.  The  total  cost  per  pupil  on 
the  basis  of  attendance  was  $15.63  and  on  enrollment  $11.60.  The 
school  property  had  increased  in  value  to  $314,756.53.  The  number 
of  sittings  at  the  command  of  the  school  board  was  now  more  than 
equal  to  the  space  demanded  by  pupils  in  attendance,  for  within  the 
last  11  years  there  had  been  6  brick  buildings  erected,  with  manv 
modem  improvements  and  giving  52  new  rooms  in  all. 

The  last  annual  report  seen  is  tltat  for  1905-6.  The  school  enroU- 
mmt  was  5,872.    There  were  9  buildings  for  whites,  with  64  rooms 
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for  the  grades,  and  i  for  negroes,  with  23  raoms  for  the  grades.  The 
high  schools  had  now  been  more  clearly  dUTerentiated  from  the 
grade  schools.  Normal  traimng,  sewing,  and  cooking  had  been 
introduced.  The  required  high-school  work,  covertng  four  years,  is 
divided  into  classical,  modem  languages,  arte,  engineering,  science, 
and  normal  training  courses.  The  receipte  for  the  year  from  all 
sources  were  S216,027.53;  the  dtsbursemente  (222,842.42,  including 
•64,742.80  for  teachers  and  (62,549.51  for  new  buildings,  but  as  the 
receipts  included  two  loans  aggregating  $105,952.80,  we  may  asswne 
the  normal  income  to  be  about  $110,000. 

FOBT   SMITH   SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  Fort  Smith  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  its  public  scliools.  Under  act  of  Congress  of  May  13,  1884, 
it  received  a  gift  of  the  Qovemment  reservation  there  which  was  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  The  reservation 
contained  about  280  acres;  it  was  surveyed  and  plotted  and  a  part 
sold  at  public  auction.  The  funds  have  been  restricted  to  tlie  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school 
buildings.  Between  1884  and  1894  there  had  been  received  the 
sum  of  2333,662.25.  In  190S  the  schools  owned  buildings  and  sites 
worth  about  $350,000;  real  estate  mortgages,  $75,000,  and  250 
school  lots  worth  about  $200,000.  The  disposition  and  care  of  these 
funds  is  safeguarded  by  tlie  Federal  law  under  which  they  were  donated 
to  the  city,  but  that  law  undertakes  no  administration  of  the  schools, 
which  were  left  entirely  under  local  control.  The  schools  date 
from  a  time  not  long  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War.  They  were  first 
under  the  administration  of  Miss  Emma  Wheatlcy,  by  whom  they 
were  thoroughly  graded;  then  came  N.  F.  Gates  as  superintendent, 
and  then  J.  L.  HoUoway.  In  1888-89  they  made  use  of  5  buildings 
in  all,  including  the  high  school;  the  enumeration  was  2,727;  the 
enrollment,  1,975,  with  2,060  sittings;  there  were  28  teachers,  draw- 
ing more  than  $17,000  in  salaries,  with  school  property  worth  $600,- 
OOO.  In  1889-90  the  city  found  it  necessary  to  levy  only  a  2-mtll 
local  tax.  In  1890-91  they  report  more  than  $226,000  loaned  at 
8  per  cent,  with  an  income  of  more  than  $18,000  from  invested  funds, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  income  on  a  3-mill  tax  would  give 
them  6  additional  teachers.  There  was  still  some  opposition  to  the 
high  school  on  the  ground  that  this  was  not  intended  by  the  law,  but 
this  opposition  seems  not  to  have  been  serious.  The  directors  tri- 
umphantly point  out  that  during  the  administration  of  Supt.  Hollo- 
way,  who  was  then  in  oftice,  the  schools  had  grown  from  26  teachers 
to  48  teachers,  and  from  1,500  to  over  2,100  pupils.  By  1897  a  fine 
new  high-school  building  had  been  erected.  While  the  census  was 
then  3,969,  the  enrollment  had  reached  2,350;  there  wens  now  8 
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V    . 
school  buildings  instead  of  5;  the  saloriea  aggregated  $33,519,  and 
the  total  disbursements  139,243. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson  was  superintendent  from  1902  to  1905.  In 
ibis  time  another  large  ward  school  of  modem  type  was  erected  for 
white  children.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  largely  increased.  A  populous  suburb 
with  its  school  was  added  to  the  city  system. 

In  1910-11  J.  W.  Kuykendall  was  superintendent;  10  school 
buildings  were  occupied  and  104  teachers  were  employed. 

HOT  SPRINGS  SCHOOLS. 

The  Hot  Springs  special  school  district  was  created  and  organized 
in  1S81.  During  the  first  six  years  the  schools  were  without  a 
superintendent  except  for  a  single  year,  but  from  a  badly  graded 
and  poorly  organized  system  they  had  developed  by  1887  to  a  pros- 
perous and  efficient  condition.  They  owned  property  worth  tl8,SO0. 
Five  buildings  were  used,  including  the  high-school,  with  18  t«acherB; 
the  enrollment  was  1,136  and  the  average  attendance  809;  SlO,530 
was  paid  in  salaries  and  of  the  5-mill  tax,  3  mills  went  to  salaries  and 
2  mills  to  the  building  fund.  In  1891-92  the  superintendent  was 
George  B.  Co,ok,  now  State  superintendent.  A  new  central  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  was  both  handsome  and  comfortable; 
the  school  property  was  worth  $41,800.  In  1893  the  schools  received 
a  diploma  for  their  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  In  1906-7  Mr. 
Cook,  who  was  still  superintendent,  reported  7  school  buildings  in 
use,  with  54  teachers.  In  1905-6  the  school  census  was  5,398  and 
the  enrollment  2,354.  This  was  972  less  than  the  previous  year,  for 
a  disastrous  fire  in  February,  1905,  had  deprived  them  of  14  school- 
rooms and  reduced  their  sittings  from  2,531  to  1,823.  The  school 
term  was  9  months  in  length. 

Extensive  pubhc  school  syst-ems  have  been  oi^anized  in  other  citifs 
and  their  administration  is  bringing  power  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  are.  The  Eureka  schools  were  oi^anized  in  1880.  Tliose 
of  Helena  go  back  to  1867.  Pine  Bluff's  go  back  to  1882  or  earlier. 
In  1896-97  their  total  expense  was  $23,655.27,  of  which  $14,753.61 
went  for  salaries.  There  was  an  enroUmentof  1,893  out  of  3,495;  the 
school  property  was  worth  $56,000.  Van  Buren,  FayetteviUe,  and 
other  towns  have  flourishing  systems,  and  as  the  advaati^es  of  theu 
peculiar  organization  become  more  apparent  the  smaller  towns  and 
the  rural  districts  follow  suit  by  oiganizing  themselves  into  special 
school  districts.* 

1  Sm  ■  lilt  of  the  older  town  and  olty  lyitems  giTeo  la  Shlnn'*  Higto;  cl  Xdocstiai  Id  AitaBMH. 
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CHAPTER  IZ. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERMANENT  SCHOOL 
FUND. 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  Arkansas,  of  which  the  principal  is 
now  something  over  $1,135,000,  invested  in  Arkansas  3  per  cent 
30-year  funding  bonds  due\n  1929,  has  had  an  extended  and  varied 
history.  It  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  fortunes 
of  these  funds  as  illustrative  both  of  the  folly  and  wisdom  of  the 
people — folly  when  we  consider  how  largely  the  resources  of  the  earlier 
days  were  squandered;  wisdom  when  we  think  of  the  generous  devo- 
tion with  which  the  present  generation  bds  sought  to  correct  the 
mistakes  and  repair  the  losses  of  earlier  days. 

The  present  permanent  school  fund  is  made  up  of  (1 )  the  sixteenth- 
section  fund,  (2)  the  seminary  fund,  .(3)  the  saline  fund,  and  (4) 
the  permanent  school  fund  in  the  narrower  sense,  which  in  recent 
years  has  absorbed  the  earlier  funds  and  given  its  name  to  the  whole. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  SECTION  FUND. 

The  oldest  of  these  funds  is  the  sixteenth-section  fund,  which  is 
even  older  than  the  State  itself,  for  it  dates  from  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  came  into  Arkansas  with  the  oiganization  of  the  Territory, 
March  2,  1819.  In  Chapter  HI  it  has  been  shown  how  a  large  part 
of  these  sixteenth-section  lands  were  lost,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  school  funds;  how  the  land,  under  the  Federal  law,  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  separate  townships  and  not  of  the  State  as  a  whole;  how 
the  townships  sold  much  of  their  land  and  took  notes  in  payment, 
on  which,  for  one  cause  or  another,  for  reason  or  without  reason,  by 
diicanery,  fraud,  misfortune,  or  otherwise,  little  or  nothing  was 
realized;  how  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War 
some  of  the  counties  had  no  school  funds,  while  at  least  27  had  school 
funds,  some  being  of  respectable  size.  These  funds  were  left  in  the 
counties  or  in  the  townships  and  were  invested  locally  and  as  separate 
units  in  each  county.  Later  they  were  held  by  the  State  and  invested 
as  a  whole,  each  county  being  credited  with  the  income  in  propor- 
tion to  its  share  of  the  principal.  Much  of  these  funds  was  swept 
away  by  the  Civil  War,  and  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1867,  the  interest 
January  1,  1S62,  to  January  1,  1866,  due  to  the  school  funds  was 
remitted  to  the  debtors. 
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As  has  been  seen,  the  taw  of  March  21,  1S62,  had  forbidden  the 
further  sal^e  of  sixteenth-section  lands.  Little  or  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  premises  till  the  act  of  March  22,  1881,  which 
.provided  that  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
a  townsliip  the  school  lands  might  he  offered  for  sale.  The  collector 
was  to  have  the  lands  appraised  at  a  fair  valuation,  advertise  and 
sell  by  subdivisions  at  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  its  appraised 
value,  for  one-fourth  cash  and  one,  two,  and  three  years'  time,  with 
the  land  as  its  own  security.  The  county  treasurer  was  to  loan  the 
township  funds  and  give  the  township  the  proper  credit. 

This  law  does  not  seem  to  have  given  satisfaction  or  the  public 
conscience  was  being  quickened,  for  the  general  assembly  of  188S 
appointed  a  committee  "to  examine  the  books  of  the  tioniimasionfr 
of  lands  *  *  *  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  sixtAnth-section  school  lands."  The  substance  of  their 
report  to  the  assembly  is' given  herewith.  After  reviewing  the  effect* 
of  the  act  of  March  22, 1881,  to  provide  for  thesale  of  sixteenth-section 
lands,  they  show  that  in  accord  with  the  terras  of  that  act  the  "  books, 
maps,  surveys,  papers,  and  evidence  of  debt  pertaining  to  the  six- 
teenth section  in  the  several  counties"  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
county  clerks  of  the  several  counties  and  put  into  the  hands  of  prose- 
cuting attorneys  for  collection.    The  committee  say: 

The  record  *  *  *  Bhowa  that  these  notes  and  claima  were  turned  over  to  \he 
eeveral  proeecuting  attorneys  in  1S75,  nearly  10  years  ago,  and  further  ahoirs  that 
only  one  of  them  ■  ■  ■  has  ever  n^e  any  collections  on  any  of  these  notes  or 
claims  so  placed  in  their  hands  in  1876,  which  to  your  committee  is  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  why  some  other  measure  should  be  adopted  looking  to  the  collection  o( 
these  claims.    *    •    • 

Suita  were  inBtitut«d  on  a  large  number  of  Iheee  claims  in  the  Pulaski  chancery 
court,  and  many  of  them  disposed  of.    *    *    * 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  racord  of  school  claims 
referred  for  collection  in  the  office  of  the  conuniseioner  of  8tiit«  lands  there  are  claim 
and  DOtee  due  the  school  fund  arising  from  the  sile  of  the  sixteenth  section  as  (otlom: 

In  the  hands  of  proeecu ting  attomeya 9221,621.06 

In  commiaioner's  office &1, 769.09 

Beferred  to  attorney  general  for  collection 121,  240,56 

Referred  for  collection,  but  of  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
disposition 153.473.91 

Amounting  in  the  aggregate  to &48, 104. 62 

These  notes  and  claima  bear  dates  all  along  from  1846  to  1862,  and  judging  from  thcM 
that  We  examined,  now  in  the  oflice  of  the  commissioner  of  State  lands,  we  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  the  major  part  of  these  obligations  are  for  the  loans  of  the  funds  alinng 
from  the  sales  of  the  sixteenth  sections,  and  not  for  the  purchase  of  said  lands.  If,  as 
we  believe,  this  be  true,  the  statute  of  limitation  can  be  pleaded  and  bar  the  rollecliot 
of  an  amount  of  money  due  the  school  fund  that  is  truly  appalling  in  its  magnitude.* 

1  SaiwliitaiiilBntl  report  lor  IMS-M,  pp.  331-333,  quoted  from  Boon  Joor.,  USt,  pp.  SBT  M  tiq, 
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A  bill  was  thereupon  introduced  which  became  the  law  of  1885, 
providing  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  congressional 
township  might  petition  for  the  sale  of  their  sixteenth-section  lands. 
The  collector  wa3  then  to  divide  this  land  into  40-acre  tracts,  appraise, 
advertise,  and  sell  at  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  appraised  valua- 
tion and  at  not  less  than  SI -25  per  acre  at  public  auction  for  cash. 
The  funds  received  were  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and 
invested  in  United  States  or  Arkansas  bonds,  the  interest  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  counties  and  by  them  to  the  townships 
owning  the  sections  in  accordance  with  the  congressional  act  of 
donation. 

The  successive  balances  as  reported  by  the  auditor  and  treasurer 
were: 

Sixteenth  section  fund: 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1886 'f71,552.05 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1888 "194,036.01 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1890 '  285, 963. 66 

Balance  on  hand  Octobei  1,  1892 '359,202.41 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1894 •  410, 581. 71 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1896 •  460, 492.  OO 

By  resolution  of  March  26,  1895,  the  State  asked  Congress  so  to 
modify  the  ori^nat  terms  of  acceptance  of  the  sixteenth  section 
grant  that  the  interest,  instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  townships 
owning  the  lands,  might  be  distributed  according  to  school  popula- 
tion. This  modification  was  grnnted  by  chapter  ^4,  55tb  Cong., 
2d  sess.  (Mar.  8,  1898),  and  in  accord  with  this  Federal  law  under 
a  State  act  of  May  8,  1899,  the  State  auditor  transferred  the  whole 
to  the  permanent  school  fund  and  so  closed  the  sixteenth  section 
fund.  The  amount  thus  transferred  was  (649,700,  made  up  as 
follows ; 

Balance  on  baod  Oct.  1,  1898: 

Cash $28,157.98 

8ix  per  cent  funding  bonds 113, 000. 00 

Sis  per  cent  funding  bonds  coupons 140,328.51 

Six  percent  Loughborough  bonda 225,000.00 

$506, 486. 49 

■No  twianca  tu  brooiht  over  nnder  thii  heading  from  18M.  The  "sIxMenlh  sertlon  fund"  hmdinc 
dnei  not  appGOr  then.  BoBbot  Uk  sLiteenUi  sectlDU  Cuuds  bs  lurviTed  btim  an  eullerinlod  &rscaiTled 
oodaotber  heads. 

I  Tbli  iDchidn  llu^ooo  la  S  pet  oent  30-fGar  Longhboniagh  bonds,  fsoB  of  1^76,  Tscelved  la  excbancB  Iv 
SjBT  cent  fondlnf  boods  and  coupou  In  paiC  and  119,000  in  A  per  oent  tuuding  bonds.  Thli  exchange  wis 
made  under  ui  act  of  1887,  obap.  IM,  which  atiUurlicd  the  exchange  of  conunon-scbool  funds  for  State 
bmdi.on  which  the  Slate  was  lo  pay  InteraatfroiEtbBdaf  of  sale.    Soiu  mre  boutbt  at  a  laiie  dtaootmL 

■  Tbls  Indudes  tZSS/lOO  In  Loughborough  bonds,  Issue  of  18TG. 

•  Tblatadudes  8235,000  in  Loughbirough  bonds,  Isue  of  ISTi,  and  133,000  lo  6  per  oent  funding  bottdi. 

tThl«  Includes  tia£,000  In  Loughbaroagh  bonds,  IsauooT  ISIS,  and  182.000  In  d  per  oeot  funding  bonds. 

*Thi«  includes  821S,0Oa  In  LoughbCTDUgh  bonds,  issue  of  18T5;  ttu  Intcnst  wu  duo  on  8U«,0Oa  bum 
Jul;  1, 1887,  and  on  189,000  from  Jan.  1,  IgW.  The  intetnt  on  tlw  182,000  of  S  per  cent  lunding  tMXidi 
attfiOO,  Mtta  of  1S4»;  t3*J100,  soles  of  1S7D)  ms  doe  from  Inly  1,  ISia. 
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Bftlauce  on  hand  Jan.  18, 1899: 

Ca«4i $30,236.74 

Six  per  cent  hmding  bonds 115, 000. 00 

Six  per  cent  funding  bonda  coupons  due lOG,  350. 00 

Loughborough  bonds 225, 000. 00 

$«76, 585. 7t 

Received  Jan.  19^ct.  I,  1899: 

Cash 7,641.86 

Six  per  cent  funding  bonds 4, 000. 00 

Six  percent  funding  bonds  coupons  due 45,360.00 

Loughborough  bonds  coupons  due 163, 990. 00 

210, 991.  M 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  18, 1899 474, 585. 71 

Received  Jan.  19-Oct,  1, 1899 210. 991-  M 

687,677.60 
MiacellaneouB  expend!  turea: 

Jan.  19M3ct.  1, 1899,  aa  per  treasurer's  report 14,  400l43 

873, 177.  IT 
Oaah  invested  in  three-per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds  in  accord  with 

aection  6  of  the  funding  act  of  May  8,  1890 2S,  477. 17 

049,700.00 
Turned  over  to  the  permanent  school  fund  on  Oct.  1, 1899,  in  accord  witii 
the  act  of  May  8,  1899,  and  sixteenth  section  fund  closed' 649,700.00 

Since  the  date  of  transfer,  all  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
sixteenth-section  lands  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  as  a  part  of 
"the  'common-echool  fund'  arising  from  the  present  2-milI  State  ler; 
and  subject  to  the  same  distribution  among  the  school  districts  of  the 
State."  * 

I'he  sums  thus  paid  into  the  common-«chool  fund  and  distributed 
annually  to  the  schools  as  part  of  that  fund  since  May  8,  1899,  as  seen 
from  the  auditor's  report  were  as  follows: 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,1900 $97,236.70 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,1902 149,80a34 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,1904 130,06&81 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1906 101,814.30 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1908 93.639.68 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1910 06, 646. 05 

Year  endii^  Oct.  1,1912 36,273-88 

Acres  of  sixteenth-section  lands  sold  to  Oct.  6,  1904,  about 
63,793.57 

It  would  seem  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  IS99  in  distributing 
for  immediate  use  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  sizteenth-eection 
lands,  while  in  accord  with  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  is  contrary  to 
the  original  idea  on  which  these  lands  were  granted  to  the  States. 

>  See  Traaurer's  Report,  IMt-lMO,  pp.  30-34.  Tin  Item  ol  tS,4TT.17  oaili,  InTOtcd  in  [amUat  bcBik  « 
■bora  WIS  made  into  a  ipeolil  sJnUiii:  tnnd  to  ndnrn  tin  niiA  scrip  and  trcMurtr^  owUflistai  tt« 
outstasdlQC.  Tbe  fundliif  boada  received  In  exohinge  wtrs  to  baonae  *  jart  at  chg  [SBBDant  MAod 
timd.   Stechap.  lu,  sec.  a,  Isinof  ISM. 

■  UwiDnew,ii.3a3-e9. 
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That  idea  looked  to  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  school  fund, 
of  which  only  the  income  was  to  be  used.  Indeed,  this  principle  is 
still  recognized  by  the  State,  for  the  Digest  of  School  Laws,  published 
in  1910,  thus  defines  the  permanent  school  fund,  which  is  called 
officially  the  common-school  fund,  as  consisting  of — 

the  proceeds  of  &11  lande  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United 
Stalee  (o  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  United  States  or  this  State; 
also  all  moneys,  Btocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund 
for  purpoeea  of  education:  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  and  other  property 
and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by  escheat,  or  from  nice  of  eetrays,  or  from 
unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  sharea  of  the  eetatee  of  deceased  persons;  also 
any  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
paid  over  to  the  State  (Congress  consenting);  also  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  eaiee  of  all  State  land,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  set  ande 
this  tenpercent  to  thecredit  of  the  eomTnonJcAooI/unrf  when  he  receives  the  proceeds 
of  this  sale  from  the  Stale  land  commissioner;  also  all  the  grants,  gifts,  or  devisee  that 
have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by 
the  tenure  of  Uie  giant,  gift,  ai  deViBe.thall  be  ttcurely  invetled  otuI  laertdly  jffatrvtd  at 
a  publie-tcKool  fund  that  shall  be  designated  as  the  common-school  fund  of  the  State 
and  which  shall  be  the  common  property  ol  the  State,  except  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  sixteenth  section    >    •    *. 

The  principal  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  land  shall  never  be 
apportioned  or  used.' 

THE  SEHUJARY   FUND. 

The  next  oldest  of  these  funds  is  the  seminary  fund,  which  dates 
from  March  2,  1827,  when  two  townships  were  given  to  the  Territory 
by  Congress  "for  the  support  and  use  of  an  university."  The  Terri- 
torial governor  was  given  power  to  sell  some  of  these  lands  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  buildings  of  the  proposed  university,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done.  In  1836  the  assembly  was  given  by  Con* 
gress  entire  control  over  the  seminary  lauds.  Some  of  the  lands 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  as  a  privileged  fund,  not  responsible  for  its 
debts  but  to  be  credited  with  its  earnings.  The  sums  thus  received 
and  invested  according  to  the  auditor's  reports  were  as  follows: 
Balance  on  hand  Nov.  1.  1837: 

Cash' 196.30 

Note* 2, 02a  23 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1840: 

Cash' 1.215.82 

Not« 1,802.73 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1642: 

Cash' 2, 18141 

Not« 29,269.53 

■  SKtloai  74a>  tod  Tt«  ol  Ktrbyg  DlfBR,  npifnted  M  >  put  Of  tba  Difirt  of  Sdiool  Laws,  WO. 
iS<aiiM«l,p.«6. 
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Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1844: 

In  State  Bank' »2,18a41 

Nolea 29,269.63 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1846: 

In  State  Bank' 2,188.41 

NotM 39,384.23 

III  1846  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  assembly  gave  its  consent  to 
the  application  of  the  Beminaiy  fund  to  the  use  of  the  common  schools.' 
A  fund  waa  again  accumulating,  hut  such  parts  of  this  fund  as  were 
loaned  on  notes  with  personal  security  were  often  lost,  and  much  land 
was  lost  by  the  failure  of  buyers  and  their  securities.  Desiring  to 
change  the  plan  of  investment  the  assembly,  by  act  of  Januaiy  5, 
1S40,  provided  for  semiamiual  distributions  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  the  school  census.  The  funds  thus  distributed  were  to  be 
invested  by  the  respective  counties  and  to  remain  a  perpetual  fund. 

The  receipt  and  distribution  of  moneys  of  the  seminary  fund  under 
the  law  of  lS4d  was  as  follows  (see  auditor's  and  treasurer's  reports): 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1848: 

Specie' ».39a47 

Notes 40, 624.  M 

Received  during  two  yeara,  Oct.  1, 1848,  to  Oct  1,  1860,  in  ipecie....  16,65Cl  73 

Diatributed  (i.  e.,  apportioned}  during  this  period  as  follows: 

June  30, 1849 112,418.76 

Dec.  31,1849 2,866.36 

June  30, 1850 5,707.26 

Total  diatributed  (i.  e.,  apportioned) , 20,992.38 

Paid  over  t«  the  countiee 7, 592. 09 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,1850 13,40a2» 

Apportioned: 

Jon,  1,1861 $3,036.21 

Julyl,  1861 4,67&06 

Jan.  1,1852 3,00L00 

Julyl,  1862 2,164.36 

12, 77&  63 

Total  amount  apportioned,  including  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 

1850 26,176.92 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  countiee 17,105.84 

BaUnco  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1852 9,07L08 

Apportioned: 

Jan.  1,  1853 11,289.07 

Julyl,  1863 3,825.86 

Jan.  1,1854 4,132.46 

July  1.1854 2,213.60 

11.4aa9Q 

■  ThcM  art  tbe  niim  which  mn  i^nrted  under  thaw  dates  $a  a  pert  of  the  capital  ol  the  Bank  el  tk* 
6Ute  <il  Aikansaai  tbe  laat  belag  tbe  renilM  ol  addlttom  and  tbe  10  pn  cut  dl>(d«id  declared  hj  lb* 
bankieeau  to  npnsent  the  total  amount  hM  by  the  atmliiary  Itwd  la  tiM  ooDapM  Ol  Uw  bank.  AXW 
1840  It  oeajed  to  b«  carried  ta  an  asHt  at  the  lund. 

>  Seoale  lonnial,  l»4S,  p.  3to,  inakra  thla  tUm  ie,M3.M. 
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Amount  apportioaed  for  two  ywn  endit^  Sept.  30,  1S&4,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  185S 120,532.07 

Of  the  above  there  was  paid  over  to  the  counties 13, 578. 15 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,1854 6,963.92 

Appntioned: 

Jan.  1,  1855 $1,847.56 

July  1,1855 1,010.99 

Jan.  1,  1856 1,817.34 

July  1,1866 1,298.30 

5, 974. 19 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1856,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  I,  1854 12,928.11 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  counties 9, 948. 82 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1856 2,979.29 

Apportioned: 

Jan.  1,1857 

July  1,1857 

Jan.  1,  1858 

July  1,1858 

28,116.68 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1858,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1856 31, 095 .97 

Amount  pud  over  to  the  countiee 29, 260. 31 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1868 1,836.66 

App<Htioned: 

Jan.  1,  1859 $4,089.84 

July  1,  1859 3,299.25 

Jan.  1,  1860 3, 294. 00 

July  1,  1860 2,365.40 

13,048.40 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  yeais  ending  Sept.  30,  1860,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1858 14,88115 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  countiee 11, 749. 34 

Balance  OD  hand  Oct.  1,1860 3,134.81 

The  total  amount  of  seminary  funds  distributed  to  the  counties 
ma  J  be  represented  by  the  following  table: 

Stmmaty  fimda  dittributtd  to  the  eoanties . ' 


Total*  DP  to- 

sss; 
•as 

Pildover 

Mtbe 
conntiaa. 

Notdisini 

a'.xn'.oo 

17,  SOT.  08 
34,697.83 
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■»;iM.6S 

tntmx 

ISfcgl 
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"nti©  auditor  reported  in  1866  that  the  principal  of  notes  due  for 
Bsminai?  lands  in  1861  was  about  $35,000.  By  act  of  March  I,  1867, 
interest  on  these  notes  was  remitted  between  January  1,  1862,  and 
January  1,  1866.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  notes, 
t<^ether  with  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  distributed  to  the  counties 
and  invested  by  thorn  locally,  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  act  of  March  21,  1862,  forbade  the  further  sale  of  school  lands 
till  after  the  war  was  over.  The  last  distribution  of  the  aeminary 
and  saline  funds  was  made  January  1,  1861.  The  State  auditor  in 
his  report  for  1864-1866  says: 

After  that  data  whatever  of  cash.  Confederate  money,  war  bonds,  etc.,  thatctmeiiilo 
Qie  treasury  was  wilhheld  from  distribution,  and  most  of  it  was  appropriated  for 
gmenX  expenditures. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  funds  thus  received  and  used  by 
the  State  belonging  to  the  seminary  and  saline  funds  are  shown  in 
the  appendix  to  the  auditor's  report  for  1864-1866  (p.  21  ct  seq.}. 

The  auditor  states  also  (p.  10)  that  there  was  "diatrihuted"  from 
this  fund  durii^  the  two  years  ending  September  30,  1862,  the  sum 
of  $5,040.82;  that  $1,943  went  from  the  fund  to  the  institution  for 
the  blind;  that  $4,677.95  in  specie  was  transferred  to  the  ordinary 
revenue  account,  of  which  $2,679.23  in  specie  was  transferred  during 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864.  There  had  also  been  trans- 
ferred during  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1864:  War  bonds 
$504.32;  treasury  warrants,  $79.82;  Confederate  money,  $1,998.72 
In  the  same  report  (p.  31)  the  auditor  discusses  these  transfers 
and  says : 

A  question  arises  if  the  State  should  be  considowl  as  indebted  to  the  swamp-tand, 
internal-improvement,  seminary,  and  saline  funds  for  the  amounts,  or  for  what  pcvtioo 
of  them,  which  since  ibe  6tlt  of  May,  1861,  have  been  tranaterred  from  thooe  funds  and 
used  for  State  purposes. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  sums  were  ever  replaced. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1S66 Nothing. 

Balance  on  hand  July  3,  1868 No^iing. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1870: 

SlateBcrip $464.30 

Unitod  Slato* currency 36.61 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1872: 

State  Bcrip 11.962.28 

United  States  currency 36. 61 

L90&S7 
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Bkluice  OQ  hand  Oct.  I,  1S74; 

State  scrip - 970140 

United  Statu  currency '36.61 

741.01 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1876 982.64 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1878 '1,548.84 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,1880 'Notbing. 

This  fund  disappears  after  1880  from  the  auditor's  reports,  being 
transferred  to  the  permanent  school  fund,  which  also  included  the 
sixteenth  section  fund  till  that  was  reestablished  by  law  of  March  31, 
1885.     The  last  of  the  seminary  lands  were  sold  in  1905-6. 

SALINE    FUND. 

This  fund  was  created  out  of  the  sales  of  saline  lands  granted  to 
the  State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

The  number  of  acres  thus  granted  was  46,080,  of  which  41,879.51 
had  been  located  up  to  1858.* 

They  were  sold  on  the  same  terms  as  the  seminary  lands  and  the 
receipts  as  reported  by  the  auditor  are  about  as  follows: 
Balance  on  hand — 

Nov.  1,1837 1127.60 

Nov.  1,1838 127.60 

Oct.  1,  1840 136.60 

Oct.  1,1842 161.27 

Oct.  1,  1842,  notee '476.00 

Oct.  1,1844 ; 15L27 

Oct.  1,1846 16L27 

The  cash  principal  of  this  fund,  like  the  seminary  fund,  was  made 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  was 
also  lost. 

By  law  of  January  12,  1853,  it  was  provided  that  the  accruing 
principal  of  the  saline  fund  should  be  distributed  to  the  counties  in 
accord  with  the  school  census,  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
seminary  lands  tmder  the  law  of  1847. 
The  distribution  was  as  follows: 

Balance  on  band  Oct.  1,  1864 $1,068.97 

Apportioned — 

July  1,1856 $2,764.25 

Jan .  1 ,  1856 429. 64 

July  1,1856 649.15 

3,843.04 


w  OS Jll  in  Unltad  SUta  outtuid]'  was  tr 
l«ewwbiiiiiBduDdaract(itUi738,lB74,Kr1pt)ekingliigh>tli>nm[iuryriuidIothsnimotU,7a}.BfL 
Ml*  wu  bunwd,  br  •nor,  nodflT  ict  ot  Uay  2S,  1ST4,  in  second  quarair,  1S7B,  U,UB.S4  in  scrip. 
ooMloiir.,  1S&8,  p.  3«. 
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Amount  apportjoned  [or  two  yean  ending  Sept.  30,  1856,  including 

balance  on  hand  Oct.  I.ISH $3,843.04 

Amount  actually  paid  over  to  thecountiee 1,727.17 

Baknce  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1856 2,116.87 

Apportioned — 

Jan.  1,1867 

July  1,1867 

Jan.  1,1868 

July  1,1868 

3,8M.7( 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  eudiug  Sept.  30,  1868,  including  , 

balanceonhandOct.  1,1866 6,96a  62 

Amount  actually  paid  over  to  the  counliee ; 6, 717. 7S 

BalanceonhandOct.  1,1868 2«2.n 

Apportioned — 

Jan.  1,1869 $3,687.28 

July  1,1869 1,214.02 

Jan.  1,1860 2,073.91 

July  1, 1860 1,802.89 

8,778.10 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept,  30,  1860,  including 

balanceonhandOct.  1,1868 9,04a  97 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  counties 7, 167. 68 

BalanceonhandOct.  1,1860 1,878.39 

Distributed  (apportioned)  during  two  years  ending  Sept.  30, 1862 2, 159. 29 

The  above  sums  may  be  represented  aa  foUowa: 

S<UmtJand  dittribuled  Ut  the  eoantitt.* 


TMatanpto- 

Uontd, 

Totdpttld 
ooonUfli. 

Notdmn 
bjrth* 

SI 

ss;i;«:".°"-. 

■■€? 

u',ta3.M 

' 

<  Pot  tbcMflgnraa  Me  the  reporta  of  the  Stat*  ■ndltotuid  stale  tnuani,tgU-lMa. 
'  Data  oC  *ct  withoriillig  sale. 

The  auditor  in  his  report  for  1864-1866  states  that  after  May  6, 1861, 
only  about  500  acres  of  the  internal  improTement  and  saline  lands 
had  been  sold,  and  these  mainly  to  complete  contracts  already 
entered  on.  There  was  then  due,  he  reports,  as  principal  of  notes 
given  in  pajTient  for  saline  lands,  about  $10,000,  on  which  the 
interest  was  remitted  between  January  1,  1862,  and  Januaty  1, 1866, 
by  act  of  March  1,  1867. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  practically  all  of  these  notes 
and  all  of  the  saline  funds  invested  by  the  various  counties  oa  tiua 
own  accoimt  before  the  Civil  War  went  down  in  th$  general  ruin. 
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Of  the  saline  fund  which  came  into  the  treasury  during  that  period 
the  auditor  reports '  that  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30, 
1862,  there  was  "distributed"  92,159.29  and  that  there  was  paid  to 
the  institution  for  the  blind  out  of  the  same  fund,  $1,864.50. 

He  reports  further  that  the  total  amounts  transferred  from  saline 
fund  during  the  war  to  general  revenue  fund  was — for  quarter  end- 
ing December  31,  1864,  specie,  $545.51;  quarter  ending,  September 
30,  1864,  war  bonds,  $6,  treasury  warrants,  $4,080.71,  Confederate 
money,  $0.91.  None  of  this  fund  seems  to  have  been  replaced. 
Bklance  on  hand- 
Get.  1, 1866 Nothing. 

Apr.  25, 1867 M6.14 

Julys,  1888 46.14 

Oct.  1,1870 4ft  14 

Oct  1,1872 1,632.95 

Oct.  1,1874 '46a  50 

Oct.  1,1876 M,15L07 

Oct  1,1878 1,866.21 

Oct  1,1880 *2e.4S 

Oct  1,1882 Nothing. 

In  the  report  for  1884  and  in  subsequent  reports  the  saline  fund  is 
included  as  a  part  of  the  pennanent  school  fund. 

FEBHANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund,  under  the  name  of  Public  School  Fund  Qater  Common 
School  Fund),  was  re«^nized  in  the  Reconstruction  Constitution  of 
1868,*  which  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  all  mone;ys, 
stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  then  beloi^ng  to  any  fund 
for  education;  the  net  proceeds  from  escheats,  estrays,  unclaimed  divi- 
dends, or  distributive  shares  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  fines, 
penalties,  forfeitures,  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  grants, 

■  Stpat  IMt-IMt,  vp.,  p.  10. 

•  Than  was  bnmed  Ihli  year  nndv  act  of  lf>y  K,  W*.  K,&ti.l8  In  8UU  lorip  bstonglnc  to  this  fund. 

•  Tbt  nun  ol  tllHM  in  United  Suua  cumnay  wu  translsmd  to  ganenl^avume  Koount. 

•  Bjr<ncr,fl,IISS.37  In  Stale  icripwu  bunted  under  act  otUsjrS,  1S74. 

•  A«  e>il;  al  IS41  ve  have  noord  In  Ibe  audltor'g  boob  of  ■  "Common  School  Fuud,"  wb lob  wu derived 
feomtbanlBDtlOrigltedluKle  aflvr  deducting  State  and  connlrtaxee  and  OOMa  or  nie  In  eccord  irlth  me. 
IttottlM  iVT«mNUw  tban  in  lofoe.— Ball  A  Roane'a  Revised  Statulea,  IBIT. 

Oet.l.lWZ ll,S»4.ia 

Oct.  I,  IHt  (apcdej 1,U6.M 

Oct.  1, 1S44  (bank  paper) lZl.<n 

Tim  ■»  mini  iiMliiiiii  lliiiiii  li  iiiiiiiiliiil  m  iinHni  ii  iieil  iif  lliiii  iiilliil  iif  llii  Bank  ol  the  State  of  Arkamab 
a  wM  withdrawn  frnm  the  bank  In  ipede  and  vei  aipcDded  tn  IMf  lor  textboofa  (eee  Aodltcr's  Repot^ 

Tha  thbd  Item  (tlM)  tna  oanM  on  tbe  andttoc'i  booto  Iv  •oma  jmt  and  waa  rsporied  ■■  being  la 
libaiiaeelieiit  iiajiia  It  la  probably  the aamaaa  the  Item altl2<npened  aatiatiafarrad  bom  tbaoomnioo. 
MimI  mnddorliif  quarto  endlnc  Deo.  U,  US*,  to  tba  (aD(nl.«T<DQa  aooonnt. 
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^fts,  and  devises  not  otherwise  appropriated,  etc.,  should  be  "aecurelj 
invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  pubHc  school  fund." 

By  the  terms  of  this  organic  act  the  public  sctiool  Fund  included 
all  tiiat  was  left  after  the  wreck  of  war  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund, 
the  seminary  fund,  and  the  saline  fund,  but  a  separate  account  was 
maintained  of  the  seminary  fund,  as  we  have  already  seen,  down  to 
1880,  and  in  1885  the  sixteenth  section  fund  was  again  established 
on  a  separate  basis,  to  be  again  absorbed  in  the  permanent  school 
fund  under  the  law  of  1899. 

Balance  of  permanent  school  fund  on  hand  October  1,  1870:  Cur- 
rency, $22,201.37;  State  scrip,  $12,991.12;  total,  $35,192.49. 

It  was  ordered  that  this  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  and 
in  1872  we  find: 
Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1872: 

United  Stotefl  5-20  bondfi »2<,18Rffi 

SUtescrip 66,804.22 

United  States  ciurency 14, 51IX  84 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1874: 

United  Statea  6  per  cent  20-year  boDda 36,40104 

State  scrip 15,43L45 

United  Slates  currency 7, 496. 06 

61,  SSL  55 
Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1876: 

United  States  cuirency. 281. 29 

State  scrip 30,070.92 

6  per  cent  State  fundii^  bonds 131, 000. 00 

161,352.21 
Balance  on  hand — ' 

Oct.  1,  1878 ■  190,186.24 

Oct.  1,  1880 '  15S,0CM.T6 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1882 "163,162.28 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,1884 •170,346.91 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1886 »  176,382.36 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1888 •266,368.38 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1800 t  274, 201. 82 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1892 '278,465.46 

Balance  on  hand  October  1 ,  1894 •  S85, 423. 91 

■  IiMiliule>tl41,<m)  In  Stau  bonds. 

■  Includes  1141,000  la  Stau  bonds.  Byerior,  In  SMMnd  qOBiUc,  IgTV,  190,337.11  la  SUta  nrip  beluiiloc 
to  this  film]  vu  burned.    Replaced  later. 

■  This  tncludos  IIM.OOO  In  6  per  oent  lOresi  Loagbborangb  (SUte)  bunds. 

•  This  includes  tlW,0OO  in  Loughborouch  bonds. 

•  In  tbBaecond  qiuiter,  ISS5,  tbe  1170,000  In  Loqghboroa^  bonds  then  ovned  b j  ths  pwnmkect  vdMd 
hmd  bsd  been  radeemed  in  accord  wlUi  tba  act  ol  Issue  (Laws  1S74-T5,  p.  71,  sec.  B),  ■  simllaT  annat 
being  tmnsfefred  (rom  tbe  Blnktag  fnod.    These  boods  had  paid  e  per  cent  recolarijr. 

•  This  Includes  1296,000  In  SO-jfer  t  per  oent  Longhboiough  bonds  o(  1S7E  vhloh  bad  beea  lentnd  1* 
•ichangB  Idt  A  par  cent  ftmdlug  bonds  and  ooupous  and  ft  per  cent  State  bank  bonds  and  tnlvnaL  TU 
bUoh  ta«d  Mt  p^d  Intanat  ihice  Inly  1, 1SS7,  and  no  proTlalDii  »w  made  by  tlie  aot  oT  189  (ehap.  Iff)  tt 

•  This  Indnda  t2U,0D0  In  I)  per  oaat  lO-Teer  Lonebborooch  bonds  o(  1S7I. 
idl«,0001n8pe(i!eMftindin(bondi. 
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Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1896 '288,549.11 

Balftnc«  on  hand  OctobOTl,  1898 290.556.44 

Hade  up  aa  foUows: 

Cash fl,  663.95 

6  pncent  Loughbwough  bonds 265,000.00 

6  pat  cent  funding  bonds 10, 000. 00 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds,  interest 13,901.49 

290, 555. 44 

Receipts,  October  1,  1898,  to  January  19,  1899,  as  per  treasurer's 

books 183.71 

290, 739. 15 
Expendituree,  October  1,  1898,  to  January  19, 1899,  as  per  treasurer's 

books 4,121.49 

Balance  on  hand  January  19,  1899 286, 617. 66 

Made  up  as  follows: 

Cash $1,837.66 

6  per  cent  Loughborough  bonds 265,000.00 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds 10,000.00 

6  per  cent  fundijig  bonds,  interest 9,780.00 

286, 617. 6« 

Receipts,  all  sources,  January  19  to  October  1, 1899: 

Ctaeh 1.674.39 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds,  interest 150.00 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds,  interest 3, 120.00 

6  percent  Loughborough  bonds,  interest 190,260.00 

481,822.05 
By  tianster  from  the  sixteenth  section  fund  (q.  v.),  October  1, 1899, 
under  act  of  May  8, 1899 649,700.00 

Total 1,131,522.05 

3  per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds,  issue  1899,  bought  under  act  of 
Hay  8, 1899: 

Principal 1,111,600.00 

Coupons,  not  matured  but  carried  as  cash 1,000,350.00 

3,243,372.06 

Total  receipts,  January  19  to  October  1,  1809 3, 243, 372. 05 

Tot»l  receipts,  October  1, 1899,  to  October!,  1900: 

Cast 6,745.03 

3  per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds,  bought 2, 000. 00 

3  per  cent  30-year  unmatured  coupons 1, 740. 00 

Total  receipts,  January  19,  1899,  to  October  1,  1900 3, 253, 857. 08 

Total  expenditures,  January  19, 1899,  to  October  1, 1900,  including 
all  tlie6  per  cent  Loughborough  and  6  per  cent  funding  bonds  and 
their  matured  coupons,  amounting  to  11,128,010,  exchanged  by 
State  debt  board  under  funding  act  ot  May  8, 1899,  foe  new  3  per 
cent  30-year  funding  bonds,  issue  of  1899  (the  old  bonds  being  de- 
stroyed after  redemption) 1, 166, 402. 83 

iThkidda^itlM«aiiBbonctaulaieB4.  Tin intaat on tba t8,(l» of lundlng bomb, bmn of Igte and 
IStLmidnatnimJiiLl,  1873;  ot  tba  Louchbonnigh  Isue  of  1S7E,  Inlereat  wu  due  on  tm,000  bom  Jnlp  1, 
Un,«id(ialS,in)b<UDJui.l,IS8B.    latenst  due  on  then  tmids  Oct.  1, 18M 
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Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1900 *2,  087,454.» 

Made  up  ae  follows; 

Caeh $6,209.25 

3  per  cent  SO-yeaf  funding  bonds 1, 113, 600. 00 

1,118,70B.S 

3  per  cent  SO-ysar  coupons,  not  yet  due '968,7411.00 

2,0S7,454.tS 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1002: 

Cash 8, 872.es 

3  per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds 1, 118,  SOO.  00 

1,127,372.85 
Coupons  not  yet  due 906,985.00 

2,033,  SS7.U 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1904: 

Cash 6.861.27 

Funding  bonds 1,123,500.00 

1,130,361.27 
Coupons  not  yet  due 842, 626. 00 

1,972,086.27 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 190fl: 

Cash 7.96 

Funding  bonds 1,134,600.00 

1, 134. 507. 95 
Coupons  not  yet  due 782,806.00 

1,017,312.96 
Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1908: 

Cash 965.25 

Funding  bonds 1,134,600.00 

1,136,465.25 
Coupons  not  yet  due 714,  735.00 

1,850,200.26 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1910  (as  leptated  Septembers,  1010): 

Cash 8,405.85 

Funding  bonds,  3  per  cent 1,  I3i  600. 00 

1, 137, 905. 85 
Coupons  not  yet  due 646, 665. 00 

1,784,670.66 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  permanent  school  fund  as  now  consti- 
tuted is  as  lat^e  as  it  should  be.    The  State  superintendent  said  in 
1898-99  (pp.  2S-29)  that  the  amount  arising  (1)  from  the  2-miU  tax, 


■  WhQe  Uusg  ooaponi  in  not  T«t  doi^  m 
(■Init  Uw  StBta  Uttmij. 
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(2)  the  future  sales  of  Bixteenth  section  lands,  (3)  10  per  cent  of  the 
sales  of  all  State  lands,  (4)  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund, 
and  (5)  other  small  items  '  'constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Common 
School  Fund,  whicix  is  apportioned  to  the  various  countiee  of  the 
State  pro  rata."  It  would  seem  that  properly  items  two  and  three 
should  form  a  gart  of  the  permanent  scikool  fund.  As  now  arranged, 
the  State  is  spending  principal,  instead  of  interest.* 

The  State  superintendents  have  not  heen  slow  to  see  that  the 
permanent  school  fund  (the  interest^bearing  fund)  was  not  receiving 
all  that  was  due  it  under  the  law.  In  his  report  for  1895-96,  Supt. 
Jordan  says  (pp.  171-172): 

The  neccoHuy  atepe  should  be  taken  by  the  I^jialature  to  enforce  section  6932  ot 
Sandsia  it  Hill's  Digest.  This  was  an  act  passed  December  7, 1S75,  and  it  provided 
vnong other  sourcee  from  which  the  " common-school  funds"  should  be  accumutsted, 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  State  lands  should  be  set  aside 
[nr  this  purpose.  There  is  no  provision  made  in  this  act  aa  to  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  this  distribution  or  assignment,  whether  the  land  commissioner  or  St^te  trcas- 

Thus  there  has  been  lost  to  the  "common-school  fund"  10  per  cent  on  all  sales  of 
pubticlands  since  the  passage  of  the  act  ot  December?,  1875.  Itappearstobe  a  most 
remarkable  remisanees  on  the  part  of  legislatures  to  manifest  so  little  concero  about 
those  deareet  and  most  acred  statutory  interests  of  our  public-echool  revenues.  Prob- 
ably by  the  n^lect  of  this  statute  alone  there  has  been  lost  to  the  "conunon-echool 
fund"  160,000. 

According  to  the  biennial  report  of  this  office  for  1893-94  there  was  due  to  the  "com- 
mon-school fund"  bom  this  source,  in  1888,  t33,185.G2,  as  ascertained  by  a  senate 
committee  in  1889.  The  increase  due  since  that  date  haa  not  been  ascertained.  It 
ia  a  matt^  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  of  1897.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  legislature  appoint  a  committee  on  this  subject,  authorizing  them  to  josike  a 
report  of  the  amounts  due  to  January,  1897.  It  is  further  urged  that  section  6932  be 
•a  amended  as  to  require  the  proper  officer  to  make  year  by  year  the  allotment  of  this 
10  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  "common-school  fund." 

Ihe  State  scrip  burned  under  the  law  of  May  28,  1874,  either  by 
error  or  otherwise,  has  also  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  trouble 
to  the  authorities. 

Tba  treasurer  reports  that  there  was  burned  under  act  of  May  28, 
1874: 

Stale  scrip  belonging  to  common-school  fund  (i.  e.,  the  fimd  bom  which 
(he  aonuAl  apportionment  was  made  and  which  may  account  in  part  for 

the  failure  of  the  schools  in  those  years)  in  1874 f746,78S.  76 

Burned  in  fourth  quarter 196,987.38 

State  scrip  belonging  to  seminary  fund : 

Bnmed  by  error,  1877-78 5,780.68 

Bomed  by  error,  second  quarter,  1879 1, 548. 84 

Stile  scrip  belonging  to  saline  fund: 

Bomed  by  error,  1874 5,542.28 

Binned  by  enor,  1879-80 1, 965. 37 

'Tbrnvu  a  imsll  hind  known  aitbe  state  ichMdtDUnBt  fond.   Id  Iblrd  qiurt«r,  1909.  It  amouoted  to   - 
MLTh  II  waa  then  tnuisfened  to  Uu  common  Khool  fund,  and  the  acDoiiiit  was  cloaad.         ^  ~  , 
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Slate  scrip  beloi^^ug  to  pemument  school  fund: 

Buraod  by  error,  1874 128,8*L33 

Bumod  by  error,  1879 60,237.23 


In  the  case  of  the  permanent  school  fund  the  burned  scrip  was 
replaced  by  bonds  of  like  amount.  It  is  not  clear  what  was  done  in 
the  other  cases. 

The  matter  was  considered  by  the  assembly  of  1S93.  The  report 
of  the  senate  committee,  although  but  little  illuminating,  is  giveik 
from  Mr.  Jordan's  report  for  1895-96: 

Section  lot  an  act  approved  March  18,  ISSl,  provides: 

Ti»t  all  noninterest-bearing  State  scrip  collected  by  the,collecton  of  the  reepective 
"■"untiea  for  State  school  purposes  shall  be  by  them  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  -* 

w  provided  by  law,  and  the  same  scrip  paid  out  by  liie  Slate  treesorer  upon  the  w 


In  compliance  with  this  act  the  treasurer  paid  out,  as  directed,  all  nouintareet  scrip 
BO  received  by  him  for  tbe  common -school  fund,  but  as  a  large  proportion  of  hie  recaipu 
in  scrip  for  tiiis  fund  about  that  time  and  for  several  years  afterwards  was  interwt- 
bearing,  which  under  the  law  he  was  prohibited  from  paying  out,  he  was  comi>elled  ol 
course  in  paying  warrants  drawn  against  it  te  issue  new  noninterest-bearing  scrip 
therefor,  leaving  the  interest-bearing  scrip  at  the  credit  of  the  fund  on  his  books,  and 
thereby  increasing  that  credit  to  an  amount  hugely  in  excess  of  that  actually  belonging 
to  the  school  fund  and  subject  to  apportionment ;  and  although  ex-Treasurer  Wood- 
rufi  turned  over  to  his  successor  in  office  $114,990.80  in  State  scrip,  as  borne  upon  his 
books  as  a  credit  to  the  coDunou.schoDl  fund,  only  $14,935.90  of  that  amount  was  sub- 
ject to  apportionment.  And  if  we  add  to  tliis  $676.97  scrip,  received  by  Trewurer 
Morrow  on  account  of  this  fund,  we  have  $16,514.87  as  the  correct  balance  of  scrip  doe 
the  common  school  fund .' 

As  early  as  1871  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
estimated  that  the  permanent  school  fund  had  lost  up  to  that  time 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  This  and  subsequent  losses  are 
due  in  the  main  to : 

(1)  Failure  to  collect  payment  for  lands  sold  or  money  borrowed. 

(2)  Diversion  of  school  funds  to  meet  other  pressing  needs  and  not 
replacing  them. 

(3)  Insufficient  legislation,  as  in  case  of  the  10  per  cent  fund. 

(4)  Destruction  of  scrip  belon^ng  to  this  fund  without  replacing 
the  same. 

(5)  Distributii^  the  principal  instead  of  usii^  interest  only,  as  is 
now  done  with  the  sixteenth  section  fund. 

>  Buperlnnndeiit'B  Report,  IBQS-M,  pp.  1T3-1T3,  qootlDg  ScDatsIoor.,  USS,  77BM  Hq. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
UISCELLANEODS  MATTERS. 

I.  AUXnJABT  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

Arkamas  Teachers'  Association. — Among  the  vsrious  -  subsidiary 
luds  to  the  public  schools  the  Arkansas  Teachers'  Association  has  been 
by  no  means  the  least,  nor  is  it  unimportant  in  itself.  This  associa- 
tion was  oi^anized  in  1869,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Little  Rock,  and 
had  State  Supt.  Thomas  Smith,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
oi^amang  force,  as  its  first  president.  It  decayed  with  the  decline 
of  the  reconstruction  era,  but  on  pasung  into  the  bands  of  the  Con- 
servBtaTes  with  the  other  machinery  of  government  it  began  again  to 
increase  in  power.  It  was  instrumental  in  directing  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Conservatives;  indeed,  its  members  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  school  laws  of  1873  and  1875.  Since  1872  it  has 
maintained  its  organization,  although  its  vitality  has  varied  greatly 
at  times;  within  the  last  20  years  it  has  had  a  rather  steady  and  sub- 
stantial growth.  It  now  has  nearly  1 ,300  members.  Its  proceedings, 
some  of  them  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  contain  many  interesting  and 
suggestive  papers.  Better  tban  this,  it  shows  that  the  public  school 
teachers  in  Arkansas  are  earnestly  seeking  for  higher  results  and  in 
their  search  are  not  bound  by  the  mere  conventiouaUties  of  custom. 

The  educational  press. — Nearly  as  old  as  the  teachers'  association, 
and  of  almost  equal  value  educationally,  have  been  the  various  school 
journals  published  in  Arkansas,  but  their  history  has  been  full  of  the 
vicissitudes  which  so  often  overtake  ^e  publications  that  seek  to  be 
something  more  than  mere  caterers  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
moment. 

"Firet  came  the  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  founded  by  Thomas 
Smith,  then  State  superintendent,  and  published  from  Little  Rock. 
It  appeared  as  a  newspaper  in  1870,  was  changed  to  magazine  form 
with  January,  1S71,  and  was  published  through  1872.  Smith  was 
succeeded  by  Corbin  as  Stat«  superintendent  in  January,  1873,  and  as 
no  numbers  of  his  journal  after  that  date  are  discoverable  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  soon  discontinued. 

This  journal  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  period.  There  were 
long  extracts  from  other  publications — literary,  historical,  or  moral 
and  hortatory  in  tone.  There  was  little  that  bore  directly  on  the 
school  questions  <^  the  locality;  there  were  few  letters,  questions,  or 
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discussions  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  may  not  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  editor,  but  the  practical  application  of  its  contribataoni 
had  to  be  made  by  the  reader  himself. 

llie  next  educational  magaziae  to  appear  in  the  State  was  tb« 
Arkansas  School  Journal,  of  which  the  first  number  was  published  ia 
November,  1880.  The  editor  was  J.  R.  Weathers,  an  Indiana  teacher 
of  much  experience  who  had  also  tau^t  in  Arkansas.  This  was  & 
private  venture  which  tried  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  schotd 
officials  and  got  closer  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  than  ihe  eariier 
venture  had  done.  There  were  contributions  by  leading  AriEansu 
educators,  but  the  bulk  of  the  text  was  still  clipped  from  other 
sources.  The  Journal  sought  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  superiih 
tendent,  encouraged  the  voting  of  the  special  tax  and  printed  the 
proceedings  of  the  teachers'  association. 

Mr.  Weathers  surrendered  the  editorial  work  within  a  year  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  James  L.  Denton,  then  State  superinteotdent, 
underwhoseenthusiasticadminifitration  it  became  more  distinctiTsly 
local.  But  the  essential  element  of  financial  support  was  lackJog. 
Frof.  Denton  died,  and  J.  Kellogg  became  business  manager  and  act- 
ing editor.  With  the  b^inning  of  volume  3,  January,  1S83,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Kellt^g's  Eclectic  Monthly.  With  Prof.  O.  V.  Haya  as 
editor  the  scope  of  the  pubUcation  was  widened  and  an  appeal  made 
to  a  broader  cUentele,  but  there  was  little  response,  and  with  the  num- 
ber for  July,  1883,  this  publication  went  the  way  its  predeoeasor  had 
gone. 

Then  came  the  Arkansas  Teacher,  issued  from  Kuas^viUe  by  the 
Arkansas  Evangel  Fublbhing  Co.,  with  Prof.  Josiah  Hazea  Slunn  as 
editor.  The  second  number  appeared  in  February,  1884.  It  was  a 
very  modest  octavo  of  8  pages  with  cover,  published  at  SO  cults  per 
year.  The  increasing  patronage  caused  it  to  develop  by  July  into  a 
quarto  of  8  pages  with  cover,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  SI.  In  tlw 
hands  of  this  veteran  school  man  the  Teacher  was  racy  of  the  soil. 
It  grew  and  developed  for  a  time;  it  again  doubled  its  dze,  bat  it 
was  not  well  supported  and  died.  The  last  number  seen  is  that  for 
December,  1885,  volume  2,  No.  12. 

After  the  suspension  of  Frof.  Shinn's  Arkansas  Teacher  there  was  a 
long  intermission.  About  November,  1896,  the  Arkansas  School 
Journal  was  issued.  The  first  number  of  this  journal  exjunined  b 
that  for  May,  1899,  which  is  volume  3,  No.  7.  It  was  then  edited  and 
published  by  E.  L.  Gatewood  and  W.  J.  McDwain  and  appeared  in 
quarto  form  of  24  pages. 

This  journal  is  also  racy  of  the  soil,  for  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  the  work  of  Arkansas  teachers;  it  contains  articles  and  discassiom 
by  them;  reports  meetings;  has  suggestions  of  local  and  practical 
value,  and  has  even  reached  the  reflective  stage,  printing  now  and 
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then  Uie  reminiscences  of  the  men  who  h&ve  grown  grey  in  ihe  edu- 
cational service  of  the  State.  In  January,  1901,  Mr.  Oatevood  re- 
tired from  the  publication.  The  whole  duty  of  the  office  was  then 
assumed  by  Mr.  McEiwain,  who  organized  in  connection  with  his  joui^ 
nal  a  teachers'  ^ency  and  school-supply  businees. 

The  whool^mprovement  astoeiations. — ^TTie  first  echool-improve- 
jnent  association  was  oi^anized  in  Ai^ansas  about  1905,  and  the 
first  center  of  activity  was  Little  Kock,  The  preliminary  success  of 
this  work  was  so  marked  that  in  1908  ihe  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South  devoted  $1,000  to  the  advancement  of  the  work,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  Supt.  Qeorge  6.  Oook  began  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, ¥dth  the  result  that  in  January,  1909,  there  were  reported  76 
associations,  with  a  membership  ol  2,256  and  an  expenditure  of 
S9,5S5  for  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  material  equipment  of 
the  schools.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  this  money  was  earned 
by  the  associations  themselves,  working  in  connection  with  the 
school  children.  Kor  is  the  money  side  the  moat  important,  for  this 
effort  to  secure  physical  betterment  for  the  school  creates  interest, 
enthusiasm,  and  love.  It  fosters  local  pride  and  serves  in  a  most 
admirable  way  to  attract  and  increase  the  interest  of  patrons.  Says 
one  of  the  leaders: 

We  want  to  make  the  Bchool-impTovement  aasociatioD  of  Arkaiuu  the  housekeeping 
department  of  the  public  schools.  The  Khool  hoard  must  take  caie  of  the  finances. 
The  teacher  has  time  for  little  outside  of  the  cunicuium.  It  devolves  upon  the 
mother  to  make  the  achoolhouse  a  pkce  where  die  will  be  glad  for  her  child  to  spend 
a  part  of  each  day,  a  place  with  well-choaen  pictuiee  on  clean  walls,  good  books  tot 
needed  reference,  and  school  grounds  to  which  they  may  point  with  pride,  with  at 
least  M  per  cent  of  our  children  in  school  9  months  of  each  year.' 

From  clean  walla  and  clean  rooms  it  is  not  a  far  call  to  more  beauti- 
f\il  school  grounds  and  the  school  gardens  which  usually  accompany 
them.  In  the  rural  district  the  same  ideas  are  dev^oped  in  the 
organization  of  com  dubs  for  the  boys  and  poultry  clubs  for  the 
girla.  Then  come  similar  organizations  for  other  lines  of  work,  and 
the  net  result  is  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  schoolroom  work,  in 
the  study  of  agricultiu«  to  which  it  leads,  and  improved  methods 
and  intensive  farming. 

The  school-improvement  association  issues  also  plans  and  su^ee- 
tions  for  school  buildings,  with  details  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating;  for  desks,  sewerage,  sanitation,  etc.  A  handsome, 
sterling  silver  loving  cup  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  local  school- 
impForement  association  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  practical 
work.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State  superintendent, 
there  are  now  255  school-improvement  associations  in  the  State, 
with  more  than  10,000  members,  and  they  have  invested  $400  in 
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school  equipment  and  facilities  for  each  dollar  put  into  the  can^a^ 
by  the  Southern  Education  Board. 

leachera^  reading  circle. — ^The  teachers  of  the  St«te  are  alovtj 
coxning  into  their  o'wn  through  their  growing  class  consciousnees  and 
its  expression  in  the  State  teachers'  association  and  similar  organixa- 
tions.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  their  power,  and  since  they 
have  begun  to  express  themselvea  fully  and  boldly  on  nutters  of 
public  moment  they  are  coming  to  have  more  influence  on  educ*- 
tional  legislation,  which  is  now  ceasing  to  be  the  football  of  politics. 

The  State  furnishes  normal  training  through  a  six-weeks'  oonne 
at  the  State  university;  through  the  normal  school  for  whit«a  &t 
Conway  and  the  branch  normal  school  at  Pine  Bluff  for  negroes: 
through  the  agricultural-training  schools  at  Jonesboro,  Russellvitle, 
Magnolia,  and  Monticello;  and  through  the  county  institutes.  Some 
teachers  also  make  use  of  correspondence  coiu-ses,  while  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  has  led  many  to  follow  systematic  courses  of  pedagogy 
at  home.  These  have  oiganized  themselves  into  the  Arkaosss 
teachers'  reading  circle,  which  dates  from  1905.  In  1910  the 
.  circle  reported  2,538  members.  By  encouraging  the  reading  of 
professional  and  cultural  works  the  circle  has  produced  such  good 
results  among  the  teachers  that  the  same  principle  is  being  applied 
in  the  Arkansas  pupils'  reading  circle.  Through  these  circleB  it  is 
hoped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  public-school  Ubraiiee,  by  funiishiiig 
the  teachers  with  lists  of  suitable  books  at  reduced  prices. 

Souikem  EducaHon  Board. — ^The  Southern  Education  Board  bu 
also  been  of  much  service  in  promoting  educational  interests  in 
Arkansas.  It  has  made  the  education  commis^on  possible  throngL 
its  financial  support,  has  encoiu-aged  the  school-improvement  asso- 
ciation, and  contributed  to  the  funds  Deeded  for  carrying  on  the 
campaign  of  organization.  It  has  also  provided  the  funds  for  a 
professorship  of  elementary  education  in  Arkansas,  which  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  in  January,  1912,  of  J.  L.  Bond,  who  was  then 
deputy  State  superintendent.  He  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  assisting  the  rural  communities  in  developing  their  scho(^, 
will  aid  the  coimty  and  local  oi^anizations  in  their  efforts  to  stand- 
ardize, and  when  possible  will  advance  the  work  of  consolidation. 

The  educaiion  commission. — ^This  commission,  appointed  by  Gov. 
Donaghey,  is  supported  out  of  funds  contributed  by  the  Southern 
Education  Board.  Its  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  school  syslon 
of  Arkansas  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is  oiganized  and  opemted, 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  other  school  systems,  to  awakes 
sentiment,  and  to  formulate  recommendations.  The  State  in  tha 
last  generation  has  grown  marvelously  in  material  and  industrial 
resources — 
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but  the  lam  govouing  the  oigaoisatioD  and  adminielntioii  of  out  public  schools 
have  made  but  little  progren.  Since  the  framing  of  the  body  of  our  school  law  fre- 
quent additiooB,  having  but  little  logical  unity,  have  been  made.  We  need  a  read> 
juatment  of  the  system  to  meet  the  higher  demands  of  our  civilization.' 

The  conmiissioQ  has  no  authority  to  moke  laws.  Its  functiom 
are  purely  advisory.  From  a  careful,  detailed,  and  comparative 
study  of  the  school  situation  it  is  expected  (1)  to  remodel  the  old 
school  law  to  date;  (2)  to  provide  for  modem  growth  and  expansion; 
(3)  to  arouse  sentiment  by  means  of  hulletina,  addresses,  etc.;  (4)  to 
bring  about  the  practical  business  administration  of  school  affaire. 

The  commission  consists  of  20  well-known  citizens,  who  represent 
the  university,  the  State  Normal  School,  the  city  school  superin- 
tendents, the  iMiunty  examiners,  the  rural  teachers,  the  private  col- 
leges, the  press,  the  Federal  bench,  the  circuit  judges,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  labor  organizations,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  School  Improvement  Assopiations,  and  private  business. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  commission  decided  to  direct  its  work  to 
the  investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to  a  State  board  of  education, 
State  aid  to  h%h  schools,  and  consolidation  of  schools. 

That  this  lai^  and  representative  body  of  earnest  workers  is 
abeady  making  itself  felt  is  shown  by  the  creation  of  a  State  hoard 
of  education  and  the  passing  of  laws  looking  to  consoHdation  and  the 
support  of  rural  high  schools  by  the  assembly  of  1911. 

The  work  of  the  commission  has  been  done  by  means  of  commit- 
tees and  published  bulletins,  of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  have 
been  distributed. 

SUUe  hoard  of  education. — ^The  complunt  has  been  that,  since  the 
office  of  superintendent  is  an  elective  one  and  in  general  the  incum- 
bent is  changed  every  four  years,  the  school  system  suffers  from 
"lack  of  a  continuing  policy,"  that  there  is  "no  continuity,"  that  the 
system  has  "just  grown  up."  It  is  beljeved  that  the  State  board  of 
education  will  meet  these  needs.  . 

Says  Supt.  Cook,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
for  1910,  page  57: 

We  need  iu  our  educational  aystem  a  steady,  continuous  policy.  At  preeeat  the 
geattnl  direction  of  our  educational  afiaiis  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  insOuction.  His  t^m  of  office  is  two  years,  and  he  usually  succeeds  himaell 
for  the  second  tram. 

Educational  reforms  are  of  slow  growth.  An  examination  of  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  Arkansas  siQce  1868  shows  that  many  excellent  refwnu, 
tested  and  approved  by  experience  of  other  States,  have  been  urged  at  diqointed 
intflTvals  by  the  various  incumbents  in  office.  It  is  this  lack  of  continuity  that  has 
weakened  the  work  of  the  department  of  education. 
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It  was  believed  that  this  situation  would  be  relieved  by  the  <:r««taoD 
of  a  permanent  State  board  of  education.  This  was  done  by  act  of 
June  1,  1911,  which  provides  for  a  general  supervisory  body  consist- 
ing of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  one  nkember 
from  each  congressional  district,  who  are  appointed  by  the  goveinor 
for  a  term  of  7  years,  one  going  out  of  office  each  year. 

Their  duties  are: 

(1)  To  man^e  and  invest  the  permanent  school  fund  and  to 
collect  all  moneys  due  it. 

(2)  To  charter  academies,  colleges,  and  universities;  to  detennine 
what  institutions  shall  confer  degrees  and  under  what  conditions: 
to  inspect  such  institutions  and,  if  necessary,  revoke  their  cfaarterB. 

(3)  To  issue  State  teachers'  licenses  and  to  revoke  Che  same. 

(4)  To  have  general  supervision  of  the  pubUc  schoob;  to  prepare 
and  distribute  plans  and  specificationa ;  to  provide  courses  for  rural 
elementary,  graded,  and  high  schools;  to  control  teachers'  institutes 
and  medicd  and  sanitary  inspection;  to  classify  and  standardize 
pubUc  schools;  to  provide  for  new  forms  of  educational  effort  "ati]l 
shall,  in  general,  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  organization  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  syst^n 
of  the  State." 

Arkansas  Library  Association. — Another  important  aid  to  educa- 
tion was  the  organization  of  the  Arkansas  Library  Association.  1^ 
oiganization,  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Little  Rock  Public 
.  Libraiy  and  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Fort  Smith  with  the  Aricansas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  its  first  meeting  at  Little  Rock 
on  January  26,  1911.  The  address  of  the  occasion  was  by  Dr.  Bost- 
wick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Libraiy,  who  discussed  the  public  libraiy 
as  a  public  utility,  and  the  agitation  for  a  better  Ubraiy  law  for  Arkan- 
sas began. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  January  24  and  25,  1912, 
progress  was  reported.  Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Jones  spoke  on  "An  ideal 
system  of  libraries  for  the  State,"  pointing  out  needed  educational 
reforms  and  the  necessity  for  a  libraiy  commission,  although  the  pres- 
ent State  law  allows  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  to  obtab 
under  certain  conditions  an  appropriation  from  the  general  fund  for 
a  libraiy  building  or  for  maintenance  purposes.  Mr.  Hany  E.  Kalhr, 
in  discussing  the  "Value  of  libraries  to  Arkansas,"  sounded  a  not«  of 
progress  when  he  advocated  the  elimination  from  the  constitutitm  of 
all  limitations  on  the  right  of  local  taxation,  thus  allowing  each 
community  "to  levy  a  tax  adequate  tor  schools  and  libraries."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  a  bill  canying  a  reasonable  appio- 
priation,  which  is  to  he  presented  to  the  next  legislature,  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  library  commission.  The  association  uijently  tvoom- 
mended — 
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in  ordei  to  keep  the  work  out  of  political  coDtrol,  that  no  member  of  the  commiaaion 
dudl  be  Budi  by  virtue  of  hi«  office,  aud  that  the  secrebvy  employed  by  the  commia- 
aioDera  ehall  be  an  experienced  librarian  and  a  graduate  of  a  good  library  school. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  determined  to  put  a  secrettiiy  in  the  field 
for  at  least  a  paxt  of  the  year  at  the  expense  of  the  association.* 

The  interest  in  local  and  rural  libraries  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  catering  in  particular  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  is 
also  growing,  and  some  pn^ess  has  been  made  in  suppljdng  suitable 
collections  to  individual  schools. 

U.  THE   NEOKO   SCHOOLS. 

A  study  of  elementary  education  in  the  South  would  seem  incom- 
plete without  specific  mention  of  the  negro,  and  yet  in  Arkansas 
such  is  hardly  necessary,  for  before  the  taw  there  is  no  distinction  of 
race. 

In  ant«  helium  days  the  negro  received  no  education  in  terms  of 
the  school,  and  yet  in  the  terms  of  life  he  was  among  the  best  educated 
of  men.  He  had  that  education  which  made  him  of  most  service  as  a 
slave  and  which  was  of  the  greatest  value  when  he  became  a  freedman. 
He  was  taught  the  practical  arts  of  rural  life — carpentry,  blacksmith- 
ing,  shoemaking,  horseshoeing,  farming,  gardening,  overseeing,  and 
indoor  domestic  service.  The  women  wore  taught  to  cook,  wash, 
iron,  sew,  keep  house,  nurse,  and  do  domestic  service.  This  educa- 
tion was  eminently  practical;  it  was  in  the  form  which  they  could 
most  easily  acquire,  to  which  they  were  by  nature  best  fitted,  and  no 
time  was  wasted  on  the  acquirement  of  tjieoretical  or  ornamental 
knowledge. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  the  oiganization  of  the  industrial 
schools  for  Indian  and  negro  pupils  of  the  present  day  the  ante  helium 
slave  plantation  system  has  been  used  laigely  as  a  model  for  present- 
day  institutions  and  is  as  successful  under  the  present  day  r^ime  as 
as  it  was  under  other  conditions. 

By  th^  Arkansas  school  law  of  July  23, 1868,  the  negro  was  admitted 
to  school  privileges  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  alteration  or  curtailment  of  his  privileges.  But 
this  conomon  service  to  the  two  races  has  not  been  maintained  always 
without  effort.  There  have  been  formal  propositions  to  divide  the 
school  funds  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  by  each  race,  but,  while 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  school  moneys  come  from  white  citizens, 
there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  widespread  disposition  to  give 
the  negro  less  than  bis  proportionate  share  as  based  on  relative 
population. 

Since  these  schools  share  alike  with  the  whites,  they  can  have  little 
separate  history  except  in  detail.  They  consist  of  elementary  and 
>  Llbnrr  JDnnal,  lUnb,  isu,  tod  Uutb,  1913.  ■ityL.iOO^IC 
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grammar  grade  schools,  with  high  schook  in  the  lai^ger  towns,  Uie 
whole  being  supplemented  by  the  Branch  Normal  College  at  Tint 
Bluff,  which  prepares  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State  for  their  work, 
and  trains  its  other  pupils  in  the  matiual,  industrial,  and  hi^ier 
studies. 

There  have  never  been  mixed  schools  in  Arkansas,  tor  the  law  of 
July  23,  1868,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  separate  schooU  (sec. 
107) ,  but  the  general  discussions  of  men  and  measures,  successes  and 
failures,  which  have  applied  to  the  white  schools  during  the  44  years 
of  their  post  bellum  life  apply  equally,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
colored  schools. 

The  first  schools  for  negroes  in  Arkansas  were  those  organized  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  As  soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  ended,  the 
reconstruction  r^ime  established,  and  the  school  system  orgajmed, 
the  freedmen's  schools  were  taken  over  by  the  State  and  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  State  system.  No  doubt  both  were  gainers 
thereby,  for  the  system  received  a  number  of  schools  already  organ- 
ized and  in  running  order,  while  the  schools  for  their  part  were  assured 
of  a  greater  permanence  under  the  administration  of  the  State. 

In  January,  1870,  the  State  board  of  education  addressed  to  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard,  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  a  memorial  in  which 
they  cited — 

tiie  great  amount  of  prejudice  which  has  prevailed  in  many  loc&litiee  against  the  inaugu- 
nttion  and  maintenance  of  common  scbools  since  the  woik  of  reconstruction  hu  b«ea 
completed  and  eepecially  agiunet  tboee  schools  dedgned  for  the  use  and  benefit  ol  our 
colored  citdzena. 

They  also  asked  financial  help  for  the  Arkansas  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. It  does  not  appear  that  the  help  requested  was  forlhcom- 
ing,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  soon  a  clash  with  the  scbod 
directors  of  IJttle  Rock  on  the  matter  of  authority.  The  State  board 
of  education,  declaring  that  under  sections  101,  106,  and  107  of  the 
general  school  law  they  had  ample  power  in  the  premises,  ordered  the 
teachers  in  the  colored  free  public  schools — 

in  addition  to  the  reports  they  are  required  lo  make  to  the  trustees  or  to  schotJ  boards 
under  the  State  department,  also  to  make  a  report  promptly  at  the  end  of  eftch  month 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  freedmen,  and  that  said  schools  receive  their 
pn>  rata  share  of  the  school  fund,  the  same  as  schools  for  white  children. 

Against  this  order  the  little  Rock  school  board  issued  a  countflr 
order  to  the  effect  that  the  board  would  not  "hereafter  pay  or  employ 
any  teacher  who  recognizes  any  authority  for  the  control  of  their 
schools  other  than  this  board." 

No  other  mention  of  the  quarrel  hais  been  found,  but  it  is  not  bard 
to  guess  which  was  winner,  for  he  who  holds  the  purse  strings  has 
the  whiphand.  The  schools  in  that  city  seem  to  have  developed 
pari  passu,  for  as  early  as  1882  there  was  a  high  school  for  negro 
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pupils,  the  course  of  study  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  high 
school  for  the  whites. 

Difficulty  is  experienced  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  where 
the  negro  children  are  scattered.  In  such  cases  practical  consolida- 
tion is  permitted.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  school  terms  of  the 
races  ore  equal,  and  each  receives  its  proper  proportion  of  the  school 
funds;  thus,  in  1890,  according  to  Shinn's  report,  107,683  negro 
children  received  $319,818.51  and  297,904  white  children  received 
$884,774.88. 

The  professional  instruction  of  teachers  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  December,  1911,  the  Colored  Teachers'  Association  had  about  300 
members.  The  Branch  Normal  School  was  established  by  act  of 
1873,  opened  in  1875,  and  until  1902  was  under  direction  of  Prof.  J.  C. 
Corbin,  who  had  been  State  superintendent  in  reconstruction  days; 
since  then  it  has  been  under  Prof.  Isaac  Fisher,  a  graduate  of  Tus- 
kegee.  Besides  the  work  offered  in  regular  classes  at'  the  Branch 
Normal  School,  Prof.  Corbin  conducted  many  county  institutes  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State.  In  1897  and  1898  there  were  33  normal 
schools  held  for  negroes  by  aid  of  State  and  Peabody  funds.  They 
were  scattered  over  the  State  and  were  conducted  by  the  best  colored 
teachers.  The  total  enrollment  in  1897  was  2,172;  in  1898  it  was  2,140; 
the  per  cent  of  enrollment  was  64  in  1897  and  65  in  1898.  In  1899 
there  were  15  institutes  held  for  negroes  and  12  in  1900;  with  an 
attendance  of  761  and  694,  respectively. 

In  recent  years  the  Branch  Normal  School  has  come  to  serve  not 
only  as  a  place  for  normal  and  industrial  instruction  but  also  for 
instruction  in  the  higher  Uterary  studies  and  as  a  center  for  the  social 
life  and  thought  of  the  race.  It  is  even  entering  on  still  larger  duties, 
for  Prof.  Fisher  says  that  the  school — 

roust,  by  some  eubtle  proceea,  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  average  n^ro  pupil  the 
belief  that  the  State  carea  little  for  hia  education.  •  *  *  If  I  were  asked  to  give 
ooe  result,  aside  fiom  the  purely  literary  value  of  this  echool  which  makee  its  support 
a  paying  investment  to  Arkansas,  I  would  say  that  the  gradual  removal  of  distrust  and 
hatred  from  the  minds  of  negro  pupils  justifies  every  dollar  spent  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Branch  Normal  College. 

And  looking  into  the  future  he  adds: 

If  this  school  is  seriously  expected  to  reach  the  criminal  class  [of  negroes]  which  does 
not  go  to  school,  there  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tboee  who  direct  its  work  bioader 
opportunitiee  of  social  service  than  the  school  now  poaseaeea.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
the  children;  meana  must  be  found  by  which  the  people  may  be  reached. 

The  statistics  of  the  negro  schools,  so  far  as  they  can  be  separated 
from  the  general  State  statistics,  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  general 
educational  statistics. 
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IQ.   BBTIEW   AND   ASPEOATIONS. 

When  we  come  to  cast  a  backward  glance  over  the  road  along 
which  public  school  education  in  Arkansas  has  come,  we  have  many 
reasons  for  encour^ement. 

Based  on  Federal  land  grants  the  public  schools  developed  slowtf 
and  unevenly  and  did  not  accompli^  as  much  as  mi^t  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  Because  of  carelessness  and  ignorance,  ratha 
than  by  reason  of  direct  dishonesty,  s  large  part  of  the  Feder^ 
endowment  had  been  lost  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  a 
larger  part  went  down  in  that  maelstrom.  But  while  much  of  the 
school  lands  passed  into  private  hands  without  due  compensation,  it 
was  only  the  price  of  the  wild  lands  that  was  lost,  for  the  l&nd  itsdf 
remained  and  has  been  an  increasingly  valuable  source  of  taxation. 

Such  schools  as  were  organized  in  ante  helium  days  gave  a  good 
account  of  themselves  and  proved  their  right  to  exist.  Not  only  did 
they  in  the  private  and  public  elementary  schools  and  academies 
teach  the  three  R's  and  the  school  subjects  growing  immediately  out 
of  them,  but  they  even  ventured  out  into  unexplored  fields;  some 
undertook  to  teach  agriculture,  and  in  1840  Gov.  Yell  sent  a  message 
to  the  assembly  deahng  with  the  subject  of  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  a  place  among  the 
pioneers  in  that  field  of  education.  There  was  also  as  early  as  1843  a 
noteworthy  effort  to  furnish  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks  to  the 
schools — not  free  textbooks,  as  we  understand  the  term  to-day,  but 
at  any  rate  uniform  textbooks  offered  at  liniform  and  reduced  prices. 

The  various  efforts  at  oi^anization  were  but  little  better  than 
failures,  yet  each  successive  move  added  to  the  experience  of  the 
people  and  had  evolved  so  far  by  1854  as  to  require  a  general  supn^* 
vision  of  the  system  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and'thia  remained  the 
nominal  condition  of  affairs  to  the  banning  of  the  Civil  War.  After 
that  was  over,  with  an  alacrity  not  to  be  expected  and  a  marvdoua 
penetration  of  the  future,  the  wap«tricken  State,  then  in  the  hands  of 
ex-Confederates,  abandoned  the  old  system  and  placed  the  hope 
of  the  future  on  taxation.  Then  cam^  the  Reconstructionists  who 
built  on  the  still  wider  basis  of  taxation  and  education  for  all  regard- 
less of  race. 

But  these  seeds  were  sown  on  stony  ground  and  not  in  the  deep  rich 
soil  of  popular  approval.  Schools  sprung  up,  indeed,  but  were  aooQ 
scorched  by  the  hot  sun  of  reconstruction  politics.  Then  Hill  made  a 
new  planting;  Denton  watered  and  nourished  by  his  persuafflve 
eloquence;  Thompson  carried  them  through  their  tender  yean; 
Shinn  taught  them  the  lessons  of  their  own  strength,  encouraged  aeU- 
reliance  through  the  work  already  accomplished,  pointed  the  way  for 
greater  usefulness  and  higher  development,  inspired  dissatisfaction 
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with  attainments  already  reached,  and  demanded  the  opportunity 
for  the  greater  usefidness  that  cornea  with  more  adequate  resources. 
Jordan,  Kuykendoll,  Doyne,  and  Hinemon  strengthened  the  stakes 
and  enlu'ged  the  houndaries  of  this  educational  Zion.  They  devel- 
oped the  plans  undertaken,  reenforced  the  weak  places  in  the  system, 
evolved  new  linea  of  work,  and  extended  the  scope,  scheme,  and  use- 
fulness of  the  schools.  By  a  continuous  a^^essive  campaign  they 
proved  their  importance,  their  necessity  to  the  State  even  to  the 
duUeet,  and  after  a  campaign  covering  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
succeeded  in  having  the  constitutional  tax  limit  raised  from  2  to  3 
mills  for  the  State  and  from  5  to  7  mills  for  the  districts. 

Then  Cook  entered  upon  their  labors  and,  building  on  their  founda- 
tion, undertook  present-day  problems  which  could  not  have  been 
considered  in  earlier  days:  High  schools,  compulsory  attendance, 
consoUdation  and  transportation,  agricultural  and  other  rural  schools, 
correlation,  libraries,  and  many  others. 

In  his  report  for  190d-10,  just  published,  Cook  con  well  afford  to 
point  out  the  immeuBe  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  and  in  particular  in  the  last  biennial  period.  Sioce  1900  the 
value  of  public  school  property  has  increased  from  $2,500,000  to 
$7,000,000;  the  school  term  from  77.4  days  to  106.5  days  (113  in 
1911);  the  number  of  teachers  from  7,000  to  more  than  9,500;  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  has  been  reduced  from  72  to  60; 
the  revenue  per  capita  for  each  census  child  has  been  raised  from 
$4.13  to  $7.82;  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  has  risen 
from  $32  to  $5Q  per  school  month,  and  the  average  salary  per  school 
year  has  been  raised  to  $2£M. 

In  the  past  two  years,  because  of  the  increase  in  school  funds,  school 
property  has  augmented  in  value  by  $2,000,000,  and  2}  weeks  has 
been  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  school  terms.  The  spirit 
of  class  consciousness  among  the  teachers  is  steadily  growing,  as  is 
manifested  by  increased  efforts,  by  means  of  summer  institutes, 
correspondence  schools,  systematic  home  courses,  reading  circles,  etc., 
to  odd  to  their  professional  equipment.  These  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  are  in  addition  to  the  summer  normal 
schools  which  were  instituted  by  the  State  for  the  first  time  in  1910 
and  the  six  weeks'  summer  courses  now  offered  at  the  State  normal 
and  at  the  State  imiversity.  These  means  of  professional  improve- 
ment make  it  possible  gradually  to  raise  the  standard  for  teachers' 
certificates.  These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  attending 
may  receive  credits  for  their  work  at  the  summer  schools  to  be  applied 
on  the  regular  normal  course,  the  completion  of  which  gives  a  profes- 
sional license  good  for  six  yeejs  and  convertible  at  the  end  of  that 
time  into  a  State  life  license. 

The  local  farmers'  institutes,  conducted  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  proved  directly  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and 
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have  done  much  to  popularize  agricultural  education  and  to  gm  a 
wider  spprecdation  of  the  practical  value  of  this  training.  Com- 
pulaoty  attendance  is  effective  in  40  counties  and  "the  percentage 
of  gain  in  school  attendance  was  11  times  as  great  in  territory  undo 
the  compulsoiy  attendance  laws  as  was  the  gain  per  cent  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State."  Forty-one  counties  are  using  unifonn 
textbooks  and  eight  have  changed  from  the  old  county  examiner  le 
the  new  county  superintendent.  There  has  been  contributed, 
mainly  by  the  General  Education  Board,  the  sum  of  S18,500  to 
advance  educational  interests,  lliis  has  been  divided  as  follows: 
For  school  improvement  and  extension  work,  $3,000;  for  supervising 
secondary  education,  $7,000;  for  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
State  normal  school,  S5,000;  for  the  Arkansas  education  commis- 
sion, (3,500. 

In  his  address  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  December 
last,  Supt.  Cook  attributes  the  educational  accomplishments  of  the 
last  few  years  largely  to  this  commission.    He  says  in  part: 

This  wonderful  Bliowing  did  not  come  about  by  accident.  It  atandfi  as  a  concrete 
proof  of  the  great  educational  awakening  in  our  State.  It  ia  very  aignificajit  that,  at  a 
time  when  our  legislatore  were  almoet  hopeleaely  divided  on  many  important  iteav. 
then  was  always  a  nfe  majority  for  all  pn^reosive  public.ecliool  measures. 

Formoiethan  a  year  before  tb«  lastgeneraloasembly  opened  its  session  UieArkvwe 
education  conuniaaion  had  been  faithfully  at  work,  explaining  and  building  up  senti- 
ment  among  the  people  for  certain  basic  measurea  naceaeary  (o  give  firm  foundation 
for  our  educational  growth.  The  work  of  the  education  commiaaion  waa  fully  pre- 
sent«d  to  this  aaaombly  last  year  and  unanimously  indorsed  by  recorded  resolution, 
and  most  of  those  present  have  some  share  in  the  great  l^iialadve  victory  that  came. 
The  teocheiB  not  only  indorsed,  but  actively  supported  the  work  of  the  commisioB. 
The  press  and  the  pulpit  nug  over  the  State  iri<i>  news  notices,  editorials,  diacrnDsee, 
and  sermons. 

The  citisens  responded  and  in  many  inatancea  elected  men  to  the  legislature  vbo 
were  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  school  meesurea  exploited  by  nur  education  cotn- 
miasion.  Theee  men  were  Hue  to  tfaeee  pledgee,  aa  our  acta  of  1911  plainly  show,  and 
many  of  those  who  aapire  to  seats  in  the  next  general  assembly  find  their  most  effective 
campaign  argument  in  their  educational  records  and  in  their  nuwe  or  laee  weil-known 
standing  for  educational  progress. 

Better  still,  the  interrelations  of  the  school  and  the  schoolhouse 
on  life  in  general  and  on  community  life  in  particular  is  now  being 
realized  as  -never  before.  Thia  chapter  can  not  be  better  closed  than 
by  quoting  in  full  Prof.  Torreyson's  Rural  School  Outline: 

1.  The  man  or  woman  who  can  make  rural  achoola  do  for  the  people  of  AAaama 
what  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  will  be  the  greatest  benefactor  the  Slate  has  ever  had. 

2.  The  greatest  need  for  the  schools  ia  not  more  money,  more  efficient  teachers,  a*  ■ 
better  aystem,  though  theee  are  necessary;  it  ia  vision— that  the  people  of  the  Slats 
may  see  the  possibiiidea  for  public  service  in  the  utilization  of  the  rural  schools — that 
an  ideal  rural  public  school — one  that  shall  touch  the  community  life  at  all  paintB--be 
formed  in  the  minda  of  the  pec^le.  When  the  people  ees  that  kind  (rfacbool  they  will 
want  itand  will  have  it. 
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3.  The  ideal  public  school— 

(a)  la  a  cosmlidatod  school  nhicb  vaakee  poseible  sufficient  taxable  wealth,  a  proper 
building,  long  term,  higb-scliool  gndaa  aJao,  accuiale  gmding,  close  eupervision, 
adequate  equipment. 

(b)  Has  a  democratic  couiee  of  study,  including  usual  literary  coune,  agriculture, 
manual  tnining,  household  economics,  commercial  mnnctiona. 

(c)  A  continuation  school  for  adults,  including  illustration,  teaching  bookkeeping, 
commercial  geogmphy,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  economice,  current 
events,  etc. 

(d)  A  meeting  place  for  women's  social  and  study  clubs,  farmers'  clubs,  farm  dem- 
ouebatioiis  and  exhibits,  boys'  com  clubs  and  exhibits,  cooking  and  sewing  and  like 
demonstrations  and  exhibits. 

(e)  A  place  for  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  Iect..ree  on  practical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, politics,  school  exhibitions,  debating  clubs,  moving  pictures. 

(f)  Contain  a  public  circulating  library. 

(g)  A  place  for  Saturday  afternoon  athletic  gomes, 
(i)  A  place  for  nonHectarian  religious  meetings. 

4.  The  people  will  get  an  ideal  like  this  when  the  teachers  get  it  and  with  the  aeeist- 
aace  of  the  preachers  and  newspapers  spread  it,  and  by  making  an  object  lesson  of 
such  a  school  in  favored  localities.' 

>  FMoaadlnii  itbama  TMetwn'  AagdaUou,  1911,  pp.  M,  3XI-3H. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  1868-1912. 
Table  I. — Sdtool  population,  ttadten,  property,  imd  idtool  year. 
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>  UplolB7atba>cboal7ear<o<I*d  vlthttwDjoJrcar,  on  Bept.3].    SiDoe  tluo  It  hu  (oded  with  Jniu  >^ 
The  icbool  ■(»  ia  S  to  31. 
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PUBUO   BCHCXlt,  STATISTICS. 
T&BLK  II.^EnnUmmt  and  aUendanee. 
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Tablk  III.— SiAoolrevtmitM. 
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L  Then  seems  to  hkT>  b«cm  otdleotad  tor  tha  fiscal  TMT 1888  the  nim  ol  tST,8SS.97  rAodltot-a  RndrL  lait, 
p.  13),  the  uMxpeDded  nmslDder  of  whJcb  vu  doubtless  cairled  10 1S69  and  idcTiKIikI  in  tbe  000,089.83. 
Tbe  llgures  ss  hen  (iTen  (1808-1881  luctuslTS)  an  trom  ThompuD's  Report,  1S87-S  (pp.  11-13).  Ther 
■re  npotled  In  the  BBlnn  Raporta  lur  lMl-3  and  1833-4.  They  dlOar  ollan  from  U]Bn|:iim  Intbeoricl- 
nal  raports,  but  tie  bare  giveo  preference,  as  they  are  preaumed  to  leqiraeut  nsolu  ol  a  laur  larlilaa  of 
tboaafigunH. 

>  By  comparing  tbe  original  reports  It  via  be  found  that  the  balance  reported  aa  being  on  hand  at  th* 
end  of  one  year  on  June  30  often  diHua  fiom  Ihs  balance  on  hand  at  the  beghmlns  of  the  paxt  year  gn 
July  1.   The  balances  here  used  an,  whwi  obtainable,  those  on  hand  July  I. 

■  From  Report  lor  1B81-I,  p.  83,  Thompson  gives  tHI3,4Sa.4B. 

•  Indadea  nnei  aod  forfellurei. 

•  This  la  InelDdHl  In  district  lax,  column  2. 

•  In  aiplanatlon  of  this  large  surplus,  Hon.  Oeorge  B.  Cook,  BtalenipcrlDtei>deiit,writeia  under  data  rf 
April  ^1912:  "1  advise  that  at  the  ekiw  of  tbe  echoel  year  ending  June  30, 1911,  the  imaxnendedbalante 
anwunled  to  tl,441 ,387.49.  Of  tbia  amount,  however,  only  tZ78,TBT.ai  was  to  the  credit  oF  the  specU 
school  districts,  or  ttie  districts  In  towns  and  dtlea,  and  the  remainder,  or  (1,102,809.88,  was  to  i^  cndll 
of  tbe  coinmon4cbDo[  districts. 

"Under  our  laws  only  Che  special  school  districts  may  borrow  money.  Issue  bonds,  etc.,  and  Ifaa  gnat 
majority  bevs  doce  u;  tbirclorc,  the  iineipended  balances  on  band  In  tbese  diatrleta  may  bo  looked  Dfiai 
aa  sInklQc  funds  or  Inlereat  funds  to  take  care  of  theae  lK>nH  AhiLpniiAn*. 

"  This  aepartment  baa  no  Information  nor  raoorda  or  n 
ipecial  school  districts  throughout  the  Stata. 

"  In  reord  to  the  oonunon-ecbool  dialriot*,  since  they  1 
has  already  been  levied.  It  la  neoeasary  lOrsuch  districts 
meat  fund  In  advance  before  any  oitamlvelmDrovenis 

"Again,  we  have  onlonunala^  no  logical  _. 

the  duincia  are  vary  poor  with  funds  Inadaquata  to  support  tbei 
tloDBlaly  large  balance  on  hand. 

"This  balance  Is  actual  money  tn  tbe  bands  of  the  county  treaauien  to  the  endit  of  th*  ve 


at  of  thia  Indebtedaesi  ol 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 
Table  IV .—Sdutol  expejutiiurei. 
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Table  V, — Aneued  valuation  of  property. 
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no 
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€0 

M,723,0O0 

iiS 

Table  VI. — Apportionment  of  i 

Amount  on  band  Crom  varioiu  aouma  Jidy  l,  101! 

Reoalved  froin  pracMds  oF  3  mill  Stale  tax 

Received  from  Stata  lands  (60  and  401 

Received  from  commlulann's  galea  and  redemptions... 

Rnelved  tram  aalea  of  elitesnth  lectlon  lands 

Received  trom  3  per  cent  intenst  oo  permanmt  scbool  I 

BeoeiTed  (ram  flnee,  anti-trust  BOlti 

Received  from  fertUliei  hind 


tdtootfimd,  September  S,  191t. 


tW.0a8.97 

1,1M,4M.I7 

90.01 


Total...  i,n3,3ao.ea 

Net  amonnt  appartloned  (tS.OS  per  capita) tl.TBt 

Slate  Bid  apportioned  to  high  ecbooli 9 

ComctioQ  IBIlapporllonnienl  {Howard  Coonty) 


Total  eniunentiOQ  a!  children,  IVia 

Amount  apportioned  toeach  child 

iDdOue  In  school  population  over  1011,3peroaitoi 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  ARKANSAS. 

1.  PBOUBY  aOUBCBB. 

^i-VflTii^B  Educ&tioD  ConmuMnoii: 

VanpUH  buIletiiiB. 
Ark&naM  Journal  of  Education,  Vols.  I-III,  1870-72. 

VoL  I  In  nsw^Kpar  larm;  net  Moo.   Vob.  n  aiid  III  tn  mifulne  liiiiu,  in  Bonaa  oT  Eduoatlan. 
Edltad  br  Thomaa  Smitb,  BUte  (Upsifntaiident. 
Ark&Dsa  Rural  School  Committee  Report  [1906].    0.    pp.  20. 

A.  TltllB  raport,  raTiawinfthaachDoliltuulDD.by  J.  H.  RtiynaUa, 
Arkanna  Scbool  Improvement   Aseocution,  Year  Book,  1909,  uid  various  other 
puuphlete. 

a  School  Journal,  Vols.  1  and  2,  Nov.,  1880,  to  Oct.,  1S82. 

id  br  EeUogg'i  BdeoUo  Ibnthlr  uid  Bdocstloiul  Joaiatl,  Ita.-Jaty.lSsa,  tonniag  Volume  i. 
Arkaofias  School  Journal,  Little  Rock. 

VoL  3,  No.  T,  ts  (Or  Iter,  IM.    l^t  Dumber  nen  is  that  tor  tfsrch,  1>12. 
Arkanaoa  State  Teachen'  Anociation. 

VoiXj-toMith  umual  tiaakin  bald  Doc.,  IBII.    ProoMdlnci  luloMd  from  Cima  to  tiniB  [n  Lhe  Arksnau 
Jomval  ttt  EducaliiHi,  lhe  Arkuuu  School  loumil,  lbs  ArkantM  Teacbar,  tba  Raporta  et  the  SUla 
Supvioiaidait.  and  alao  Mpaiataljr.    Reporta  ol  procaedtoga  la  nparala  lonn  hare  been  aatni  for  IBTI, 
1881,  IBM,  iKi,  ISM,  uea,  iva-iaot.  igos-isu. 
ArkansBB  Teacher,  edited  by  Joaiah  H.  Shinn,  Jan.,  1SS4,  to  Dec.,  1885,  2  v□luI^e^ 

varioua  sizes,  published  at  Rusaellville,  tiien  at  Little  Rock. 
City  School  Reporta  (Special  School  Districts). 

Annual  reparta.  In  man  or  leas  mmptau  aMa,  o[  Little  Rook,  TajaltaTlUa,  Fort  BmlUi,  Heleoa,  Hot 
Sprlnsi,  Van  Buien,  Pine  BhiO,  and  oUien. 

General  Aeeembly:  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1837  to  date. 

Governor's  messages,  etc.,  1827  to  date  (in  public  documents). 

Lam  and  digests:  Session  Lavs,  etc.,  1819  to  date.    Digests,  codes,  revisals. 

Newspapers: 

Arkansas  Advocate,  1830-33,  vols.  1-3,  C.  P.  Bertrand,  editor. 

ArkanAs  Times,  1835-13. 

Arkansas  Gazette,  1826-7. 
Public  documents,  etc.,  1840  to  date. 
Public  Instruction,  Reports  of  Superintendent,  1868  to  date. 

Alao  manT  mlsceUaneoaa  docnmenta  Ivued  froDi  thla  office  dealing  witfa  tba  Taibmiphaaea  of  admin- 
School  laws,  1843  to  date,  with  special  editions  since  1868. 
Treasurer's  reports,  etc.,  1840  to  date. 
V.  S.  Census  Reptuls,  1850-1910. 
U.  8.  SUtutes  at  Large. 

Uany  laws  in  the  earlier  volumes  dealing  with  Arkansas. 
Wadibiun,  Cephas.    Biography  of,  by  J.  W.  Hoore,  Richmond,  1869. 
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HISTOBY   OF   PUBLIC   BDUCATIOX   IN   ARKANSAS. 
2.  aBOONDABT  SOUBCIS. 

a  Historical  AamciAtion:  Publications,  vols.  1,  2,  and  3;  Fayetteville,  1906- 


OantreU,  Ellen  Han«ll. 

The  annals  of  Christ  Church  Parish  ol  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    Little  Rock,  ItOD, 
Mainlr  rellgloiu,  but  luggatlvg  on  tbe  aacM  aide. 
Fishback,  Wm.  M. 

Ariouians,  in  Why  the  Solid  South.    Baltimore,  1890. 
Halliun,  John. 

Biographical  and  Pictorial  History  of  Arkansas.     Vol.  ].     Albany,  1887. 
No  atlier  voliuna  publlihed,    Uuoh  suggeBllve  materUI  OD  nun  uid  ersota. 

Pope,  Wm.  F. 

Early  days  in  Arkansas.    Little  Rock,  1S95. 

Man;  pen  plotureaQf  early  luden. 

Reynolds,  John  H. 

Makers  of  Arkansas  History.    New  York,  1905.    D.    pp.  294. 
Reynolds,  John  H.,  and  Thomas,  David  Y.  ^ 

History  of  University  ot  Arkansas.    Fayetteville,  Ark.    1910.    0.    pp.  S66. 

Hw  pnllmiEury  chaptura  on  Ekrly  BchoolB  in  ATkanws  and  the  BamioBiy  frant. 

Shinn,  Joaiah  H. 

History  of  Education  in  Arkansas,  Washii^ton,  1900.    O.    pp.  121. 
Bia  ehapten  on  tlw  development  of  the  public  BChool*  which  hive  been  lued  very  freely  Id  Ctali  itudy. 
[School]  History  of  Arkansas.    Richmond,  1905.    D.    pp.  335. 
Pioneersand  Makers  of  Arkansas.    [Little  Rock,  1908.)    0.    pp.  423. 
A  goeilpy  volume  on  mea  end  effaln;  very  vahuble  lar  local  color. 
Swift,  Fletcher  H. 

History  of  Public  Permanent  Common  School  Funds  in  the  United  States.    New 
York,  1911. 
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iMOtrnj  el  St.  CMlHrtaa,  (MabUahmoit,  10. 
Act!  of  tacUMBn,  •dDoatioa  (isa),  3t-34j  (IMS), 
M;  (iaU),3».ai:  (Ut3),SS-U;  (1WD,»-S0. 
ll,17,aT,SI,tl>-U0. 
iamu,  T-10. 
IKlMt-lO),!!. 

D,hi>(or7,e8,  U»-1I0. 
i>  UbiH7  Asociitlini,  liisWry,  U4~IU. 
ililiiiMi  rii  Imiil  IiiiiiihI.IiIiIiiij  ,  nn  HI.  110. 
Aikuaa  Tnolun'  AnoalBllon,  Uilorr,  lOft-llO. 


BuMr,  EIUiB,  Tsoognlud  u  laeal  (ovaniM,  n. 
Blhla,  (tandird  Id  rgliskm  4iid  monb,  IS. 
BlbUdgnplir.  public  •chool  MliicaUon,  1I7-1S. 


w  ol  Uttls  Rock  Aoduay,  U. 


r,  17-JJ. 


1-lJ. 


ClkiDDt  Acadvny,  and  public  school  Idr*,  17. 

CltTKb<Mri>jfUau,or«BDlntkiii(lM»-181D,m-«a. 
Ctekrrllto  InstltuM.  aublbhnuot,  18. 


!■  ot  SI.  Andrsw,  nubUsbm 


Campuborr  ktuoduica  acta,  83-83, 13D. 

Caoaothtetlon  of  run!  icboab,  S3-83. 

CoostllntlaQ  oI  1S3II,  provtahm  n^rdlnf  aduotloa, 

Vi-ii :  of  1868,  tl-M:  ol  ien,  M-«0. 
Cgn>«T.E.K.,critlciimcin»w  at  ISU,  33-33. 
C«air>7.  Got.  J.  S.,udcaiiimoDschool3, 30-31;  on 

•eboal  Iuad5,  X.  43. 
Conk,  0.  B..uliDbitgtnitloD,  fO-tH;  and  Hot  Bprlngi 

Kboidi,  R;  on  edaoUloiwl  oomminloa,  130;  on 

CorbtD,  I,  C,  kod  Bctaoola  for  iwgro 


■  of  itady,  Vtfii  vboob,  8 


Dmlon.  J.  L„  admlDlatnUon,  S7-IS8;  ud  Arkauu 

Scbool  JooniBl,  110;  and  public  aohooll,  ST. 
Dorm, }. }.,  admlnlKlntlau,  7S-7B. 
Dm,  OoTHDor,  and  •dncatlonal  lecUatloii,  11-34. 


Eirie,  F.  IL.OntiaparhiLaidcoIotpDbUeliutrac- 


Ediicatlan,  iDflucDoa  ot  nUdon,  21. 
Edaoatlos  CommlaiOD,  tUalor,  lu-iu. 
Educattonal  Joumala,  blstory,  U0-111. 
Educational  legblatlon.    Sn  School  lawi. 

■tatlitics,  COBB  ot  18«,  M;  gi 


■chool  (UBO),  70-71;  (IS07-8),  BO;  {!«»). 
81;  (1M8-1SI1),  U3;  Fori  Bmlth  nhooU,  VI;  Uttia 
Rock,  00. 
ExpandltUTM,  scbool   (1876),  M;  (im-im),  7«: 
[lg0»-7),  BO;  (1MI7-S).a0;  (1000),  Bl;  LItUaRook, 
W-Ol;  (18a»-l«tl),  135. 
Eonka,  •otaoob,  artaaltaCloD,  01. 
F. 

Far  Wnt  Samlnar]'.  hliMrr,  U. 
Fumaa'  IiutltuleB,  work,  tlO-IlO. 
FayettarfD*  Feoiala  Aoademr,  crtabUahmaQt,  10. 
Federal  oensusM  (1S«),    18U,   1800).  atallitloB  ot 

Fbb,  J.  U..  and  Khooli  of  Utila  Rock,  00. 

Flabv,  Plot..  OD  tlie  Braocb  Normal  Schocd,  117. 

Fomtaoboola,  14-IS. 

Fort  Smith,  public  Khocli,  01-Sl. 

FrMdmeo'i  Bureau,  sohoola  aatabUihed,  U;  work, 


let  School  hmdi. 


QaM,  N.  P.,  and  Fori  Smllh  »hoolg,  01. 
Oalawood,  E.  L.,  and  Arkansas  School  Journal,  110. 
Gencnl  Educathm  Board,  contributions  lo  ednea- 


Hsys,  O.  v.,  and  Kelloa's  F^ectlc  Uonthlf ,  I 
HdniB.  public  achooU,  02. 
High  schools.  83-84:  argumttit  for,  89;  classlflcall 
ot,  86:  course  ol  study,  87;  Little  Rock,  01:  atal 


1. 1 


I  Bolloway.J.  L.,andFoRSi 
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-  Indian  9cbools,  during  Fieocb  and  Bpanbh  r^lma 
IndlaDs,  miraioiuiry  Kihoolg,  11-12. 


Jeauiu,  carl;  acboola  (or  InstructloD  ol  indiaiu,  U. 
Jordan,  lunlm,  administration,  74-7S;  on  edooa- 

lional  condiUans,  74:  on  pennanmC  Scbool  hiDd, 

107-108. 
Journals,  eduoatianal,  hhiot?,  lOO'tll. 


Land  funds,  Blal«,  and  pubUc-acbDOl  ^stCDi,  14-46. 
Lc^latlon,  educatlDoal.    Sit  School  laws. 
Letter  ol  transmittal,  5. 
Libraries,  aeUvltles,  IH.drCUlBtlng,  13. 
LlndMf,  Caleb,  t«aclier,  Lawrence  Couaty,  12. 
LIttie  Rock,  public  sehmls,  EO-Sl. 
Little  Rock  Acadsui)',  and  Jesse  Brown,  II;  cuirlco- 
Inm,  13-14. 

~  I,  educational  work 


of  Arkansaa,  78. 


lb,  17. 
lleckliD,  itr.  and  irn„and  sohotA  In  Wa>litnKtoo 

Ulslon  scboob,  lor  Indiana,  11-11. 
Uurpbj-,    Qoremoc,    ad  ministration    (UM-UOS), 
47-jO:  on  eduoaUou,  fiZ. 


NapoleoQ  Pnblb;  School,  eotablishmenl,  17. 
Negroes,  education.  55;  schools.  Ilvlt7. 
Newspapers,  weekly,  4£. 

Normal  schools,  qtpropriation.  7S;  estsUIsbmanl, 
71;  expansion  and  gninth,  74-7.1;  uegnioi,  117. 


Peabod;  fund,  a 
X  derive " 


MS,  117;  a 


Permaneat  school  fond,  history,  103-108. 
Pine  Bluff,  pabUc  scboots,  K. 
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CULTIVATING  THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  IN  WAKE 
COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


THE  SCHOOL  FARM. 


1.  What  it  iJ*. — The  school  farm  is  a  small  plat  of  ground  at  or  near 
the  public  schoolhouse,  cultivated  by  a  volunteer  association,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  school.  The  usual  size  of  the  plat  is  2  acres, 
the  smallest  is  1  acre,  the  largest  4.  These  farm  plats  are  usually 
a  part  of  the  school-building  site,  which  varies  in  size  from  3  to  10 
acres.  In  some  instances,  where  there  is  not  enough  room  on  the 
building  site,  land  is  secured  from  some  neighboring  farmer,  nearly 
always  gratis.  Wherever  practicable,  the  board  of  education  pur- 
chases additional  land  for  the  school  farm,  where  more  ground  is 
needed. 

2.  IJow  organized. — Sometimes  the  farm  has  been  conducted 
through  the  organization  of  the  school  betterment  association. 
Where  there  have  been  no  such  organizations,  interested  people  have 
called  a  meeting,  or  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
has  presented  the  plan  at  some  general  meeting;  those  willing  to 
cooperate  have  chosen  a  school  farm  superintendent 

3.  Bow  worked. — The  farm  superintendent  is  usually  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  school  district.  His  judgment  may  be  relied  upon 
to  fix  the  time  and  the  frequency  of  the  workings.  Consulting  as  far 
as  practicable  the  convenience  of  the  members,  the  superintendent 
calls  them  together  when  there  is  work  to  he  done.  Certain  of  the 
work  requires  (mly  a  small  number  of  workers  for  a  short  while.  For 
such  work  the  members  are  called  by  small  groups  alternately. 
Other  kinds  of  work,  such  as  chopping  and  picking  cotton,  require 
a  large  number  of  workers.  Men,  women,  youth,  and  children  come 
tc^etber  in  large  crowds,  and  frequently  finish  the  work  in  from  one 
to  two  hours. 

4.  What  is  planted. — Several  considerations  determine  the  choice 
of  what  to  plant    Preference  is  given  to — 

First,  the  crops  best  suited  to  soil  and  climate,  because  they  give 
larger  m(Hiey  returns,  and  because  t«aching  the  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting of  only  such  crops  has  practical  value. 

Second,  those  crops  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  which  lend 
themselves  easily  to  the  labo-  of  women  and  children. 
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6  CULTIVATINO  SCHOOL  OKOUNDS  IN   NOBTH   CABOUNA. 

On  the  Wake  County  school  farms  cotton  has  been  planted  mwe 
than  all  other  crops  combined.  Some  of  the  other  crops  planted  have 
been  wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  rye,  clover,  corn,  and  tobacco.  Tomatoes 
will  be  added  to  the  list  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  The  purpose. — ^The  purpose  of  the  school  farm  is  threefold: 
First,  to  give  the  school  a  new  meaning  as  a  factor  in  the  socialization 
of  rural  life;  second,  to  vitalize  school  life  by  the  introduction  of  new 
practical  subjects,  or  by  improving  the  method  of  teaching  old  sub- 
jects, or  by  both ;  third,  to  supplement  the  school  fund. 

6.  A  typical  "  workiTig  "  day  on  a  sdwol  farm. — On  a  crisp  Octo- 
ber Friday  morning  there  was  a  quicker  movement  in  the  homee  of 
the  Enterprise  School  District.  The  three-room  school  building  of 
the  consolidated  district  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  teachers 
had  been  in  the  community  several  days  already.  On  this  particu- 
lar day  all  "  hands  "  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse  to  pick  the  4-acn 
cotton  farm  for  the  third  and  last  time.  By  9  oVIock  the  work  was 
well  under  way.  Among  the  pickers  were  the  new  teachers  and  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  president  of  the  county  school  better- 
ment association. 

At  half  past  12  a  bountiful  dinner  of  hot  brown  barbecue  and 
many  delicacies  was  spread  on  the  triangular  table  in  the  grove  near 
the  schoolhouse.  After  offering  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  beautiful 
new  school  building,  the  abundant  harvest  of  snowy  white  cotton, 
and  the  bright,  enthusiastic  teachers,  all  of  which  gave  promise  of  a 
good  school  year,  the  repast  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 

After  a  little  rest  the  women  and  children  returned  to  the  picking 
and  the  men  went  into  the  grove  to  thin  out  the  trees  and  to  clear 
the  ground  of  brush.  These  tasks  finished,  all  gathered  iu  the 
schoolhouse,  where  a  few  short  spirited  talks  and  some  bright  proph- 
ecies were  made,  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  school-farm  superin- 
tendent voted,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  meet  on  the  school  farm 
agaiu  the  following  Monday  morning  to  seed  the  ground  in  rye. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  at  the  school  farm  meetings  are:  The 
value  of  deep  plowing,  subsoiling,  winter  cover  crops,  the  relative 
merits  of  fall  and  winter  plowing,  the  analysis  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers and  hoine- prepared  manures,  the  best  methods  of  selecting  seed, 
the  best  methods  of  cultivating  growing  crops  at  their  various  stages 
of  development,  variety  of  soils,  insects  that  harm  growing  plants, 
etc. 

THEORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FARM. 

The  rural  school,  nonsectarian,  nonpolitical,  with  its  building  and 
library  and  playground,  should  be  a  common  rendezvous.  Here. 
under  general  direction  of  teacher  or  some  cliosen  head,  childrrn. 
youth,  men,  and  women  should  find  restful  and  helpful  recreation. 
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In  addition  to  the  more  formal  school  work,  there  should  be  a  definite 
but  easy  plan  for  putting  before  the  community  interesting  informa- 
tion on  current  topics  and  of  conducting  a  course  of  study  with  a 
direct  bearing  upon  domestic  and  industrial  life. 

The  school  farm  was  conceived  to  engage  the  instincts  and  im< 
pulses — human  forces — which  may  be  employed  through  the  larger 
uses  of  the  school  plant.  It  was  designed  to  aid  the  school  in  giving 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  community  the  opportunity,  not  to  ex- 
plore new  fields,  but  to  find  new  beauties  and  new  values  in  the  fields 
■where  lived  their  fathers  and  where  they  were  born. 

On  one  of  his  visitations  among  the  schools  the  county  superin- 
tendent stopped  at  Holly  Springs,  where  the  public  school,  owning 
neither  house  nor  shelter,  was  conducted  on  the  first  floor  of  an  old 
building  which  once  answered  to  the  name  of  Holly  Springs  Acad- 
emy. The  year  before  a  few  interested  men  had  called  an  election 
to  levy  a  special  local  tax  to  supplement  the  annual  apportionment 
from  the  county.  But  the  conservatives  were  in  large  majority. 
"  Lack  of  faith  in  the  educational  process,"  said  the  superintend^it, 
"  13  responsible  for  this  failure  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  to  support 
the  schools.  Moreover,  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  with  bounteous 
bams  and  comfortable  homes  these  men  cause  50  per  cent  of  their 
children  to  stop  school  each  year  before  reaching  the  third  grade." 

The  superintendent  called  upon  the  president  of  the  Holly  Springs 
School  Betterment  Association  and  suggested  the  idea  of  cultivating 
2  acres  of  a  recently  purchased  lO-acre  school  site.  The  president, 
like  the  members  of  her  association,  was  unaccustomed  to  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  so  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  suggestion.  How- 
ever, she  promised  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  association.  She  callet} 
a  special  seasion  that  evening,  and  the  following  day  wrote :  "  The 
ladies  are  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  to  do  something  for  the 
school."  Cotton  was  planted.  The  work  was  done  in  what  has 
since  been  christened  "  school  farm-working  bees,"  the  women  and 
children  doing  the  lighter,  the  men  the  heavier  work.  There  was  no 
charge  for  anything.  Even  the  fertilizer  was  g^ven.  About  2  bales 
were  made,  and  the  crop  was  sold  for  $118.28.  Holly  Springs  now 
has  a  $7,200  brick  school  building,  four  teachers,  an  eight  months' 
term,  three  years  of  high-school  work,  a  domestic-science  class  of  20 
girls,  a  garden  where  vegetables  are  grown  for  the  school  kitchen,  an 
active  school  betterment  association,  and  a  school  farm  increased  to 
3)  acres. 

The  nest  year  there  was  no  spread  of  the  new  movement.  In 
1909,  9  farms  made  $1,152.16;  in  1910,  11  farms,  $1,021.21;  and  in 
1911,  14  farms,  $1,550.20.  Last  year  {1911)  the  number  of  persons 
working  on  these  farms  reached  the  maximum,  2,136. 
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The  movement  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  county, 
as  is  shown  bj  their  hearty  response  and  the  increased  acreage 
and  number  of  farms.  The  interest  has  gone  further.  The  State 
agricultural  society  offers  each  year  three  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10. 
respectively,  for  the  exhibit  at  the  State  fair  by  public  schools 
showing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  agriculture.  Several  other 
counties  in  the  State  have  adopted  the  school-farm  idea. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  school  farm  was  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper.  More  specifically,  the  school  farm  may  be 
regarded  as — 

1.  A  means  of  inoreaaing  the  school  revenue. — The  rural  schools 
of  Korth  Carolina  need  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  longer 
terms,  and  better  salaries  for  teachers.  These  can  not  be  had  with* 
out  more  money.  In  Wake  County  during  the  past  six  years  about 
50  schoothouses  have  been  built  and  equipped,  most  of  them  ranging 
in  cost  from  $2,000  to  $15,000.  The  county  board  of  education 
usually  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  the  other  half  being 
paid  by  the  school  districts.  Frequently  th«  committee  borrows  a 
part  of  this  sum  from  the  State  loan  fund.  This  loan,  with  4  per 
cent  interest,  is  to  be  paid  in  10  equal  annual  installments.  Of  the 
85  white  schools  that  have  borrowed  money  for  building,  and  would 
thereby  have  had  their  terms  shortened,  all  but  one  have  through  vol- 
unteer funds  made  good  the  deficit  and  more.  At  that  place  the  public 
school  was  supplemented  with  a  private  school.  In  many  cases 
the  salaries  allowed  by  the  county  have  been  inadequate,  and  schools 
have  been  unable  to  pay  their  half  of  the  necessary  equipment.  The 
needed  money  has  been  supplied  out  of  these  volunteer  funds,  of 
which  the  school  farms  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources. 

2.  A  means  of  socialization. — On  the  school  farm,  where  gather 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  religious  and  political  faith  aod 
of  every  social  stratum,  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  pos- 
sible and  with  perfect  freedom,  society  is  at  its  fusing  point.  Hem 
new  friendships  are  made  and  old  ones  strengthened.  The  best 
thoughts  of  the  conununity,  whether  on  sewing,  cutting,  cooking, 
raising  poultry,  house  decoration,  housekeeping  in  general,  gardening, 
cattle  raising,  orcharding,  farming  in  general,  magazine  and  news- 
paper topics,  rearing  children,  morals,  or  education,  are  here  stand- 
ardized and  stamped  as  free  currency. 

3.  A  Tneans  of  teaching. — Every  year  thousands  of  experiments  are 
made  at  the  experiment  stations  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  of 
our  country,  testing  theories  of  agricultural  practice.  Many  of  the 
theories  tested  are  found  to  be  useless  and  untenable.  Those  (hat 
prove  of  value  are  printed  as  bulletins  and  distributed  among  our 
farmers. 
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The  question  then  arises,  How  can  this  valuable  information  be 
made  available  to  those  most  in  need  of  it?  For  the  present,  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  a  very  small  per  cent  of  our  young 
men  will  attend  the  agricultural  colleges.  Only  the  better  farmers 
read  the  bulletins.  How,  then,  shall  the  information  be  brought  to 
the  poorer  farmer?    In  this  is  the  opportunity  of  the  school  farm. 

One  of  the  best  read  and  most  successful  farmers  in  the  community 
is  chosen  to  superintend  the  school  farm.  The  best  farm  implements 
in  the  community  are  used  in  preparing  the  land  and  iu  cultivating 
the  crops.  The  best  methods  known  to  the  superintendent  are  em- 
ployed. The  less  intelligent  and  less  successful  fanner  sees  the  prac- 
tical and  successful  application  of  the  best  agricultural  thought.  He 
comprehends;  he  goes  home;  he  applies.  Thus  the  school  farm  with 
ita  superintendent  becomes  the  point  of  contact  between  the  farmer 
and  taxpayer  and  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station, 
which  are  supported  by  his  taxes  and  for  his  beneiit. 

As  soon  as  our  revenue  from  taxes  and  school  farms  is  sufficient  we 
expect  to  employ  men  as  principals  of  schools  having  farms  and  to 
place  in  their  hands  the  general  direction  of  the  farm  work.  The 
work  will  be  extended,  and  wherever  practicable  pupils  will  be 
encouraged  to  cultivate  patches  at  their  homes  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  principal.  At  one  of  the  county  high  schools  this 
plan  was  followed  in  1911.  The  farm  on  the  school  grounds  will 
thm  afford  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  people  in  mass.  On  the 
home  patch  the  pupil  will  try  out  for  himself  what  he  has  learned 
at  school. 

4.  An  aid  to  consolidation. — School  patrons  need  to  be  informed 
ae  to  the  needs  of  their  school.  The  school-farm  "  working  bee  " 
affords  the  medium  of  communication  between  patrons  and  superin- 
tendent. Through  conferences  as  to  the  best  methods  of  operating 
the  school  farm,  to  which  many  patrons  are  able  to  make  helpful  con- 
tributions, and  by  touching  elbows  in  the  middle  of  the  rows,  a  basis 
of  sympathy  and  confidence  is  established.  Suggestions  of  the  super- 
intendent thus  made  are  more  effective  than  a  platform  speech. 

The  one-room  school  has  been  the  bane  of  the  country  districts. 
Reform  has  been  difficult  because  convenience  to  the  schoolhouse  has 
seemed  to  the  patrons  worthy  of  larger  consideration  than  efficiency 
of  instruction.  How  can  the  emphasis  be  replaced  if  the  school 
superintendent  does  not  know  his  people  and  if  the  people  have  not 
learned  to  have  confidence  in  both  his  disposition  and  his  ability  to 
direct  their  schools  for  their  best  service? 

A  "  working  bee  "  held  jointly  by  the  patrons  of  two  adjoining 
schools  afforded  the  superintendent  a  desired  opportunity.  He  ad- 
dressed the  people  on  the  desirability  of  consolidating  these  two 
schools  with  parts  of  two  other  districts,  and  of  building  one  large 
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school  where  a  richer  and  a  higher  course  of  instruction  could  be 
given.  The  effort  was  successful  and  consolidation  was  accom- 
plished. The  movement  spread  and  seven  other  small  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  417  were  consolidated  into  three.  In  these 
domestic  science  and  practical  fanning  are  taught. 

SCHOOL  FARM    FOR   NEOROlIS. 

In  the  two  negro  communities  where  the  school  farm  was  tried  in 
Idll  for  the  first  time,  there  has  not  been  time  for  large  results,  but 
certain  improvements  are  evident. 

At  Method,  where  two  districts  had  been  consolidated,  the  work 
on  the  school  farm  created  an  enthusiasm  which  aided  in  allaying 
feeling  created  by  the  consolidation,  and  two  rotMns  were  added  to  the 
building  for  domestic  science,  and  the  district's  share  of  the  cost  was 
paid  out  of  the  farm  receipts.  The  attendance  increased  from  58 
to  89. 

At  Apex  the  receipts  from  the  farm  became  the  nucleus  of  a  build- 
ing fund,  one-half  of  which  under  the  law  must  be  paid  by  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  three-room  building  is  now  under  construction.  One  of 
the  rooms  will  be  used  for  domestic  science.  The  attendance  could 
not  be  increased  in  the  old  building  for  lack  of  room. 

At  both  Method  and  Apex  the  school  farm  is  responsible  for  a 
healthier  school  sentiment. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  SCHOOL  FABH. 

The  number  of  school  farms  should  be  increased.  Every  school  in 
the  country  should  have  a  farm.  This  could  be  brought  about  with 
some  attention  and  encouragement.  An  effective  presentation  of  the 
movement  to  the  people  of  a  community  usually  results  in  its  adop- 
tion.    Stereopticon  slides  would  be  of  great  value. 

The  teaching  feature  should  be  strengthened.  The  school  form 
should  be  in  every  way  a  demonstration  farm.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
rural  schools,  where  a  large  farm,  a  bam,  a  kitchen,  and  well-equipped 
domestic  science  department  can  not  be  hoped  for,  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  may  not  be  special  days  for  exhibits,  with  visiting  experts 
to  aid  and  direct  the  judging  of  stock,  cattle,  milch  cows,  the  Bab- 
cock  tester,  com  and  other  crops,  and  also  sewing  and  cooking. 

With  the  aid  of  revenue  from  the  farm,  many  of  the  schools  ought 
to  be  able  to  build  a  teacher's  home  and  to  employ  a  man  of  broad 
training  to  conduct  the  school  and  have  charge  of  the  farm.  He 
should  so  understand  the  life  of  the  community  that  he  could  organize 
it  and  direct  it.  Problems  of  soil  preparation,  cultivation,  drainage^ 
mixing  fertilizers,  cattle  and  stock  raising,  dairying,  gardening, 
canning,  cooking,  sewing,  the  care  of  children,  personal  hygiene,  home 
sanitation,  etc.,  should  be  added  to  the  schoolroom  topics,  The*e 
would  be  particularly  fitting  for  discussion  on  the  public  daj-s. 
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For  certain  phases  of  the  teaching  problem  experimental  plats 
should  be  provided.  The  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  results  from 
them  should  be  very  carefully  tabulated.  Certain  other  phases  of 
the  problem  may  be  best  handled  through  individual  home  patches. 
Here  the  work  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  school  principal  or  school-farm  superintendent. 

Enriching  country  life  and  holding  the  people  to  the  farm  are 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  the  school  farm  is  expected  to  aid. 
It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  the  gregarious  instinct  in  men  that  causes 
the  herding  in  cities,  and  that  one  of  the  means  of  relief  is  to  provide 
for  more  frequent,  more  interesting,  and  more  wholesome  assemblages 
of  people  in  the  country.  There  should  be  provided  in  connection 
with  the  farm  a  playground  for  baseball,  croquet,  tennis,  basket  ball, 
etc.,  so  that  at  intervals  the  whole  community  could  come  together 
and  enjoy  wholesome  and  helpful  recreation. 

The  three  lines  of  activity  already  started  through  the  school 
farm — raising  funds,  teaching  practical  farm-life  subjects,  and  social- 
izing country  life — need  only  to  be  extended  and  amplified  to  make 
the  country  scjiool  an  effective  means  for  preparing  country  boys  and 
girls  for  a  happy  and  contented  life  in  the  country. 

Amtual  reports  of  Wake  Countv  school  farm*. 
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PREFACE. 

Among  teachers  of  mathematics  throughout  the  world  there  has 
recNitly  been  manifested  a  notable  increase  of  interest  in  all  educa- 
tional work.  Thid  interest  is  due  in  part  to  the  present  general 
agitation  in  every  educational  line,  in  part  to  the  influence  of  such 
related  departments  as  physics,  in  part  to  the  increased  demands  of 
industry,  and  in  part  to  the  activities  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  One  result  of  this  interest  is 
a  great  increase  in  the  literature  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and 
it  seems  desirable  to  present  at  this  time  what  is  at  least  a  beginiiing 
toward  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

This  bibli<^raphy  has  been  prepared  in  part  by  Professor  Charles 
Ooldziher,  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  and  in  part  by  the  writer.  Pro- 
fessor Goldziher  is  a  member  of  various  learned  societies,  a  privat- 
docent  at  the  Folytechnikum  at  Budapest,  the  secretary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  and  a  professor 
in  the  State  Paedegogium  at  Budapest.  He  prepared  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  the  recent  teaching  of  mathematics  while  working  at 
the  University  of  G6ttingen,  and  from  this  have  been  made  such 
selections  as  seemed  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers,  and  to  it  has 
been  added  a  large  number  of  titles,  especially  English  and  American. 

The  plan  has  been  to  include  articles  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics that  have  appeared  since  January,  1900,  in  the  various  period- 
icals to  which  teachers  may  have  access,  and  to  mention  works  that 
relate  directly  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  that  have  been  pub- 
lished since  that  date,  but  to  exclude  textbooks.  The  work  will  be 
seen  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  ita  purpose  in  that  it  has  been  impos- 
dble  for  the  authors,  in  the  time  at  their  disposal,  to  examine  all  of 
the  literature  in  the  various  countries.  Nevertheless,  it  has  seemed 
best,  in  view  of  the  approaching  International  Congress  of  Mathe- 
maticians of  1912,  to  make  a  b^inning  of  this  nature,  to  the  end 
that  others  may  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  work  and  that  those 
who  wish  immediate  information  upon  the  Uterature  of  the  subject 
may  have  material  at  hand  to  assist  them. 

The  authors  desire  to  recognize  the  debt  they  owe  to  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Seely,  of  New  York,  in  the  arduous  labor  of  arranging  the  material. 
David  Euoeke  Smith. 
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Jahreeb«r.  D.  M.  V.    (Jahresbericht  der  Deutschen  Matheroaliker  Vereinigtmg.) 

Klein's  Abhandlungen.  (AbhaUdlungen  Qber  den  malhematischen  Unterricht  in 
Dculschland,  veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  Wathematische  Tlnterrichta- 
KommiaBinn.     Herauagc^ben  von  F.  Klein.) 

Kocreepoodenzblatt.     (Korreepondenzl/iatt  fflr  die  Hoheren  Schulco  Wilrttembergs.) 

KOz^pisk.  Matb.  Lapok.  (Kfiz^piskolai  Mathematikai  Lapok.  Ungariscbe  maUi. 
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Mitt«lHchuI  prof esBoreu  verein  igung . ) 

Oaterr.  MittcUcbule.    (OsterreicbiBcbe  Mittebchule.) 

Pid.  Arch.    (Padagogischea  Archiv.) 

Pid.  Bausteine.    (P&dagt^iecbe  Baueteine.) 

nd.  Blatter.    (Padagogiecbe  Blatt«r.) 

I^.  Jabrb.    (Pftdagogischee  Jahrbuch.) 

Pid.  Paych.  Studien.    (PSdagogieche  PeyebologiBcbe  Studien.) 

I^.  Sammlung,    (P^agogiache  Sammlung.) 

Pod.  Tidakr.    (Pedagogisk  Tidakrilt.) 

Phyi.  Zschr.    (Physikalische  Zeilschrift.) 
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Polg4riak.  KOal.    (Polg&riakoUi  KdzlCny.    Berichte  fflr  ITnKsr.  BtlrKerscbulen.) 

PnuHB.  Jahrb.     (Preunische  Jahrbtlcher.) 

Rev.  de  I'Ens.  des  Sciences.     (Revue  de  rEnaeignement  dee  Scieocee.) 

Schriltea  der  phyBikal.-^konom.  Geeellschaft  zu  KflnigBbeig.    (Schriften  der  pby- 

BikBliHch-OkoDonuHchen  Geoellachaft  zu  Kfini^beig.) 
Schweiz.  Pad.  Zechr.     (Schweizerische  PftdagogiBche  Zeitschrift.) 
BitEuugBber.  der  Berliner  Uath.  Gesollschatt.    (Sitzua^berichte  der  Berliner  matbe- 

matiechen  Geoellachaft.) 
Unterrichtsbl jitter.     (Uaterrichtabl&tter  fur  Mathematik  und  NaturwisBenBrhaltcii.) 
Verhandl,  der  G.  D.  N.  u.  A.    (Verbandlungen  der  Geeellschalt  Deulacher  Natut- 

forscher  und  Ante.) 
Vertiandl.  des  III.  lot.  Math.  Congr.  in  Heidelberg.    (Verbandlimgen  des  III.  Inier- 

nationalen  Mathematiker  Congre«ee  ia  Heidelberg.) 
WeekbUd  for  Gynu.  en  Midd.  Ond.    (WeekbUd  voor  Gyamasiaal  en  Hlddelbui 

ODdenriJB.) 
Zechr.  des  Ver.  deutacher  Ing.    (Zeitschrift  dee  Vereinee  deulacher  lugoiueure.) 
Zachr.  fOr  daa  geaamte  kaufmbw.  Untarrichtaw.    (Zeitechrift  fOr  daa  geaamte  kaof' 

m&iuuBche  Unterrichtaweeen.) 
Zschr.  f  Or  daa  Gynmasialw.    (Zeitschrift  f  Or  daa  Gynmaaialweaen.) 
Zechr.  fOr  das  Csteir.  Gynmasialw.    (Zeitschrift  fOr  daa  Oaterreichische  Gymuaii]- 

Zschr.  fOr  das  Realschulw.    (Zeitschrift  fOr  das  Realschulweeen.) 

bchr.  fOr  Hocbscbulp&d.    (Zeitschrift  f fir  Hochachulp&dagogik.) 

Zechr.  lOr  lateinloee  hiShete  Schulen.    (Zeitschrift  f  Or  lateinlooe  bShere  Schuleo.) 

Zschr.  [Or  Math,  und  Phys.    (Zeitschrift  fOr  Mathematik  und  Phyaik.) 

Zechr.  fflr  Phil,  und  P&d.    (Zeitschrift  f Or  Philoeophie  und  PKdagogik.) 

Zechr.  fOr  Weibliche  Bildung.    (Zeitschrift  f  Or  Weiblicbe  Bildung.) 

Zechr.  gewerbl.  Unt.    (Zeitschrift  fflr  gewerblicben  Untenicht.) 

Zechr.  Lehrmittelweaen  und  pod.  Literatur.    (Zeitschrift  Iflr  Lehnnittelweeen  und 

pftdagogiache  Literatur.) 
Zschr.  tnaitb.  natw.  Unt.    (Zeitschrift  fflr  mathematischen  und  natunriaKiucbatt 

lichen  Untenicht,) 
Zachr.  pbya.  chem.  Unt.    (Zeitechritt  fOr  pbyaikaliachen  und  chemischen  UoM- 

richt.) 
(In  general,  other  titles  are  given  in  full,  save  where  the  abbreviations  will  readily 
be  underst^wd  by  English,  Frencb,  and  German  readers.) 
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8.  Az    Onzigix    Kfiz^piakolai    TaniregyesQlet    mathematikai    refonnbizottsjlgdnak 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  personal  observation  and  investigation. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1911  and  the  first  part  of  ldl2  I  traveled  in 
almoBt  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  studying  the  institutions 
of  higher  and  special  education.  I  visited  practically  all  the  uni- 
versities and  a  great  many  normal,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural H'hools,  with  the  ambition  of  observing  at  first-hand  their 
organization,  administration ,  curricula,  methods,  and  physical  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  interviews  with  administrative  officers,  instruc- 
tors, and  students  I  gathered  all  the  printed  matter  available,  such  as 
official  reports,  curricula,  laws,  and  statutes  of  the  institutic«is,  his- 
torical notes,  university  and  student  publications,  and  statistical 
memoranda.  Even  for  institutions  not  visited  I  have  had  access  in 
most  cases  to  original  official  reports.  It  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  append  a  detailed  bibliography,  since  it  could  only  be  an  enumera- 
tion of  university  annuals  and  similar  publications. 

In  referring  to  universities  I  have  consistently  designated  them  by 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located,  although  that  is  not 
always  their  official  and  corporate  name.  The  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions of  colonial  times  uniformly  bore  the  name  of  a  saint:  San 
Marcos,  at  Lima;  San  Felipe,  at  Santiago  de  Chile;  San  Francisco 
Xavier,  at  Sucre,  etc  In  very  few  cases  have  the  old  names  remained. 
S<Hne  institutions  have  received  the  name  of  the  country,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile ;  others  the  name  of  the  city,  as  University  of  Cor- 
doba. In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  indicate  clearly  the  location 
of  the  institutions  I  have  applied  to  each  the  name  of  the  city. 

In  giving  the  cost  of  buildings  and  apparatus,  the  salaries  of  in- 
structors, and  in  other  cases  when  it  is  a  question  of  money  and  prices, 
the  figures  uniformly  indicate  United  States  currency.  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  calculate  accurately,  since  rates  of  exchange  have 
varied  in  different  years.  The  figures  are  designed  principally  for 
purposes  of  general  comparison,  and  approximations  were  deemed 
sufficient. 

The  present  treatise  lays  no  claim  to  completeness.  It  is  a  general 
sur\'ey  of  the  whole  wide  subject  of  higher  and  special  education  in 
Latin  America,  and  is  given  to  the  public  in  the  hope  of  conveying  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  Latin- American  educational  institutions  and 
of  provoking  more  detailed  studies  in  an  interesting  field. 

_^  9 
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LATIN-AMERICAN   UNIVERSITIES  AND  SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


PART  I.  UNIVERSITIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Spanish  settlements  in  America  were  provided  with  the  means 
of  higher  education  with  celerity  equal  to  if  not  greater  "than  that 
shown  in  the  English  colonies.  In  less  than  a  half  century  from  the 
date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement,  schools  for  advanced  educa- 
tion, as  education  was  then  regarded,  had  been  established  in  due  and 
permanent  form,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  existed  a  chain 
of  colleges  or  universities  extending  frMn  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  to  the  southernmost  colony  of  Argentina.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  Spanish-America  has  been  zealous  in  the  estaUishment 
nf  institutions  for  training  in  the  liberal  professions,  and  during  the 
past  century  Portuguese-America  has  kept  pace  with  her  nei^bor. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  institutions  were 
established  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative  understanding  of  their 
present  status,  methods,  and  accomplishments,  since  the  motives  for 
their  foundation  were  as  different  as  the  eras  that  marked  their  birth. 

The  first  universitieg. — As  regards  their  foundation  Latin-Ameri- 
can universities  fall  naturally  into  three  groups.  The  first  comprises 
the  colonial  establishments.  It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  accurately 
the  dale  of  the  old  universities.  Three  events  were  all  important  in 
the  early  history  of  each  institution,  namely,  the  sanction  of  the 
church,  the  royal  charter,  and  the  actual  inauguration  of  academic 
studies;  the  date  of  any  one  of  these  may  be  cited  as  the  initial  date  of 
the  institution.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  conflicting  state- 
ments are  found  in  authorities  of  equal  value.  The  question  is  of 
little  importance  after  all  to  the  general  student,  since  the  variations 
are  insignificant,  and  the  date  of  the  colonial  universities  may  be  , 
stated  approximately  as  follows:  Mexico  and  Lima,  1551;  Santo 
Domingo,  1658;  BogotA,  1572;  Cordoba,  1613;  Sucre,  1623;  Guate- 
mala, about  1675;  Cuzco,  1692;  Caracas,  1721;  Santiago  de  Chile, 
1738:  Habana,  178-2:  Quito,  1787.  ,-.  . 
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It  is  needless  to  look  for  individuality  in  the^  institutions.  AH 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  influence,  and  their  organization  wa? 
essentially  uniform.  The  church  was  the  prime  mover  in  their  estab- 
lishment, although  influential  laymen  holding  high  political  posi- 
tions contributed  notably  to  their  foundation.  The  principal  object 
of  each  university  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  colo- 
nies by  providing  an  educated  clergy  numerous  enough  to  care  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  settlers  and  to  further  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization among  the  natives.  The  central  department  of  the  insti- 
tution was  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy,  through  which  all 
students  must  pass  on  their  way  to  the  professional  schools.  The 
latter  were  exceedingly  limited  in  the  colonial  university.  There  was 
a  department  of  civil  and  canon  law,  but  the  former  was  over- 
shadowed in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  institution,  and 
had  to  await  the  era  of  national  independence  before  coming  to  its 
own.  The  university  usually  contained  a  professorship  of  medicine, 
but  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  medicine  of  the 
medieval  school  men,  academic  and  empirical.  The  one  professional 
school  that  flourished  was  the  faculty  of  theology.  It  was  for  it  that 
the  university  was  created,  and  to  it  led  all  academic  avenues. 

Clerical  in  its  origin  and  purpose,  the  colonial  imiversitj  was  also 
clerical  in  its  government.  Theoretically  the  corporation  enjoyed 
large  autonomy,  since  it  formulated  its  rules  and  regulations,  chose 
its  officers,  and  selected  professors  for  vacant  chairs.  But  this  au- 
tonomy was  largely  illusory.  The  professors  were  almost  exclusively 
members  of  the  priesthood,  and  as  such  owed  implicit  obedience 
to  the  bishop,  and,  in  addition,  the  election  of  oflicers  and  new 
professors  required  the  confirmation  of  the  prelate.  University 
autonomy  was,  therefore,  carefully  circumscribed  by  church  pre- 
rogative, and  this  equivocal  form  of  government  has  been  transmitted 
with  little  change  to  modern  times,  except  that  the  State  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  church.  Several  universities  of  the  colonial  em  owe 
their  foundation  to  one  or  another  of  the  great  religious  orders.  In 
these  cai^es  the  order  equipped,  manned,  and  directed  the  school, 
subject,  of  course,  to  papal  authority  and  to  the  immediate  oversight 
of  the  bishop. 

The  second  group. — A  second  group  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation sprang  into  existence  in  the  era  of  national  independence. 
After  several  abortive  attempts  extending  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  was  definitely  organized  in  IKJl  by 
the  consolidation  of  existing  academies  of  law  and  medicine,  and  the 
erection  of  other  faculties.  In  Peru  the  University  of  Trnjillo  was 
chartered  in  1824,  although  not  opened  until  1831,  and  the  University 
of  Arequipa  was  founded  in  1835.  An  institution  was  established  at 
Medellin,  in  Colombia,  in  1822.    The  famous  Bestre[m  h^d  conducted 
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classes  in  philosophy  there  as  early  as  1814.  Even  after  its  formal 
organization  the  school  was  conducted  under  several  different  names, 
and  it  was  not  until  much  Inter  thnt  it  assumed  the  title  of  university. 
None  of  these  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  Buenos  Aires,  had 
at  their  inception  or  have  ever  attained  a  full  complement  of  facul- 
ties. At  the  present  time  Arequipa  maintains  departments  of  letters, 
sciences,    and   jurisprudence;   Trujillo,   letters    and    jurisprudence;  j 

Medellin,  medicine  and  jurisprudence.*-  In  Brazil  the  university*^***''*^ 
form  of  organization  did  not  find  favor.    Professional  schools  wereV""^/  , 
established,  each  independently  of  the  other.    Schools  of  medicine  ffi^Y"*"" 
were  founded  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia  in  1808,  and  law  schools 
at  Sao  Paulo  and  Recife  {formerly  Pernambuco)  in  1827.    The  fail- 
ure to  establish  professional  or  other  schools  of  higher  learning  in 
Brazil  during  the  colonial  epoch  is  perhaps  due  to  closer  and  easier 
communication  with  the  mother  country  than  existed  between  Spain 
and  her  continental  American  possessions. 

DevelopTnent  of  legal  siitdies.— In  the  university  establishments  of 
the  second  period  the  church  had  no  part,  at  least  not  as  an  organi- 
zation. It  was  to  secular  influence  that  the  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  owe  their 
existence,  and  from  the  first  they  have  depended  upon  civil  author- 
ity, either  local  or  national.  In  this  same  period  the  old  universities 
were  taken  over  more  or  less  completely  by  the  state,  and  in  many 
added  importance  was  at  once  given  to  the  subjects  of  medicine  and 
civil  law.  By  their  break  with  the  mother  country  the  Spanish 
States  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  matters  educa- 
tional. The  continuous  stream  of  governors,  judges,  administrators, 
and  physicians  that  had  flowed  for  three  centuries  from  the.  metrop- 
olis into  the  colonies  was  suddenly  arrested.  The  supply  must  here- 
after come  from  native  sources.  Moreover,  in  the  flush  of  newborn 
independence  there  was  engendered  an  intense  feeling  of  local  pride 
and  a  determination  to  become  self-sufficient  in  culture  as  well  as  in 
politics.  The  rapid  extension  of  law  .schools,  the  increased  impor- 
tance ascribed  to  this  branch  of  study  in  the  older  universities,  and 
the  dominant  position  it  has  ever  since  held  in  the  Spanish-American 
university,  is  in  great  measure  the  result  of  influence  that  gathered 
and  pressed  upon  the  public  consciousness  in  those  early  years  of 
national  independence.  Socirty  was  to  be  reconstituted,  a  new  gov- 
ernment to  be  organized,  colonial  thraldom  to  be  replaced  by  civil 
and  political  liberty.  What  nobler  mission  for  the  sons  of  a  new 
ccMmnonwealth  than  to  prepare  themselves  by  a  study  of  jurispru- 
dence and  political  sciences  for  their  country's  service!  While 
ancient  principles  of  law  still  subsisted  and  court  procedure  re- 
mained much  the  same,  new  codes  were  made  in  the  several  Statef 
and  republican  ideals  were  substituted  for  monarchical  traditions. 
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It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  young  Republics  to  train  their 
lawgivers,  jurists,  and  public  officials  in  the  atmosphere  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  National  self-preservation  demanded  national 
schools  of  jurisprudence.  Consequently,  in  the  old  untversities,  as 
well  as  in  the  newly  created  ones,  the  faculty  of  law  and  political 
sciences  assumed  such  importance  that  it  soon  overshadowed  the 
other  faculties  and  came  to  be  considered  by  far  the  most  important 
departinent  of  higher  education. 

Medical  studies. — The  definitive  organization  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty as  a,  distinct  department  of  the  university  dates  also  from  the 
same  period  as  that  of  law.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  schools  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia  were  founded  in  1808.  The  medical  fac- 
ulty of  Guatemala  places  its  beginning  in  the  year  18<H,  Lima  con- 
siders 1811  the  date  of  its  final  organization,  and  Caracas  counts 
from  the  revised  statutes  of  the  university  in  1826.  In  Buenos  Aires 
a  school  of  medicine  was  founded  in  1801  and  enlarged  in  1813.  In 
1821  it  amalgamated  with  the  new  university.  Political  independ- 
ence did  not  have  the  same  overwhelming  influence  on  medical 
studies  that  it  did  on  the  study  of  law,  but  separation  from  the 
mother  country  could  not  fail  to  encourage  the  development  of  local 
institutions  in  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of  medicine. 

TKe  sciences. — At  about  the  same  period  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics,   including    physictj    and    astronomy,    was    introduced    into 
several  universities.     At  first  the  department  consisted  of  a  single 
professorship,  but  with  the  advance  of  scientific  study  it  developed 
into  the  facultad  de  ciennas  exactas,  embracing  all  physico-mathe- 
matical  sciences.    When  it  exists  as  an  independent  institutimi  it  is 
commonly  called  the  polytechnic  school,  or  the  school  of  engineer- 
ing.   This  latter  appellation  is  often  used  even  when  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  university,  to  the  disregard  of  the  official  nomenclature  facul- 
tad de  clencias  exactwt.    The  origin  of  this  faculty  owes  nothing  to 
political  or  national  development,  but  is  rather  to  be  traced  to  the 
academic  influence  of  the  Encyclopedistes  of  France,  who  urged  the 
importance  of  mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  and  whose  ideas 
were  in  great  part  incorporated  into  the  French  system  of  education 
under  the  First  Republic,  to  be  imitated 
lies  of  America.    In  fact,  it  may  be  affiri 
ence  in  the  educational  life  of  Latin-Ar 
emancipation,  as  well  as  in  their  social 
French  and  not  Spanish.    The  continuan 
archial  ideas  in  Spain,  added  to  the  ani 
war  of  independence,  have  kept  the  I 
estranged  from  the  mother  country,  n 

cratic  ideas  in  France  has  appealed  strongly  to  the  New  World  democ- 
racies and  led  to  a  close  imitation  of  the  French  in  all  social  activities. 
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The  third  group. — Incrtitutions  of  higher  education  which  have 
been  fouoiJed  in  recent  times  in  Latin  America  owe  their  existence  to 
a  variety  of  eireumstancee  and  motives.  The  University  of  Monte- 
video, beginning  with  a  law  school  in  1849,  marks  the  final  crystalliza- 
tion of  Uruguayan  nationality,  and  should  perhaps  be  classed  with  the 
iiecofld  group,  although  founded  much  later.  A  movement  looking  to 
the  establisliment  of  a  university  in  Uruguay  was  started  as  early 
us  1830,  and  the  institution  was  almost  a  fact  in  1836,  when  internal 
dissensions  caused  the  postponement  of  the  project.  The  university 
contained  no  other  faculty  than  that  of  law  until  1876.  In  this  year 
a  school  of  medicine  was  organized,  and  in  the  following  decade  a 
school  of  engineering. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  Brazil  in  1889,  and  the  subse- 
({uent  federatirai  of  its  component  States,  have  slowly  wrought  a 
change  in  the  status  of  hi^er  education  in  that  country.  The  States 
are  almost  wholly  autonomous.  The  federation  is  looser  even  than 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  matters  of  education 
the  National  Government  is  theoretically  responsible  only  in  the 
Federal  DistricL  Elsewhere  public  instruction  is  a  prerc^tive  of 
Ihe  respective  States.  It  is  true  that  the  four  so-called  national 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  have  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  central  Government  and  continued  to  receive  their  financial  sup- 
port from  the  national  treasury,  but  this  anomalous  situation  will  be 
corrected  by  recent  legislation.  State  autonomy,  coupled  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  wealth  aiid  population  of  many  parts  of  Brazil,  has 
made  the  principal  State  capitals  centers  of  much  more  importance 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  Educational  progress  has 
followed  material  advance,  and  groups  of  professional  schools  have 
grown  up  in  Bahia,  Bello  Horizonte,  Sao  Paulo,  Recife,  and  Porto 
Alegre,  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no  universities  in 
Brazil,  the  professional  schools  having  remained  independent  facul- 
ties, but  the  new  educational  law  enacted  in  1911  favors  the  university 
form  of  organization,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  each  educational 
center  the  various  faculties  may  soon  consolidate. 

Professional  facilities  in  Braeil. — An  enumeration  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  organized  in  Brazil  during  the  past  two  decades  gives 
some  idea  of  the  interest  shown  in  this  form  of  higher  education 
and  the  distribution  of  the  different  schools.  A  medical  school  (the 
third  in  the  Republic),  including  departments  of  pharmacy  and 
dentistry,  was  founded  at  Porto  Alegre  in  1899.  A  school  of  phar- 
macy has  long  been  a  regular  adjunct  of  a  faculty  of  medicine,  and 
a  dental  school  has  lately  been  created  in  each  of  the  old  medical 
faculties  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia.  Additional  schools  of  phar- 
macy have  been  established  at  Belem  (Para),  Ouro  Preto,  Juiz  de 
Fora.  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  latter  contains  also  a  section  of  den- 
66m--13 2  D,r.z.dt,G00^k- 
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tistry  and  is  on  the  point  of  expanding  into  a  complete  school  of 
medicine. 

Law  schools  were  founded  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1882  and  1891, 
at  Bahia  in  1890,  at  Bello  Horizonte  in  1892,  and  Porto  Alegn 
in  1900. 

The  first  scientific  school  of  Brazil  was  founded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  early  as  1810,  but  for  several  decades  it  was  a  military  engineer- 
ing school  on\y.  After  passing  through  several  metamorphows  it 
finally  acquired,  in  1868,  its  present  organization  and  the  name  of 
Escola  Polytechnics.  Several  other  engineering  schools  have  recently 
been  established— Recife,  1892;  Sao  Paulo,  1894;  Porto  Alegre,  18m'; 
and  Bahia,  1896.  All  have  followed  in  name  and  o^anizati<»i  the 
model  of  the  one  at  the  national  capital. 

Other  foundaiiojis. — The  foundation  of  such  universities  as  tbat 
of  Santa  Fe,  in  Argentina,  in  1890;  of  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca.  in 
Ecuador;  and  of  Los  Andes,  at  Merida,  in  Venezuela,  are  due  to  local 
pride  and  ambition,  coupled  with  difficulties  of  commanication  with 
older  university  centers.  Tliis  latter  consideration  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  many  independent  faculties  in  Bolivia,  where  there 
are  schools  of  law  at  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  and  Potosi,  and  a  medical 
faculty  at  La  Paz,  in  addition  to  faculties  of  law.  medicine,  and 
theology  at  Sucre,  the  old  capital.  Tlie  latter  in  colonial  times  were 
combined,  forming  the  old  historic  Universidad  Mayor  de  Francisco 
Xavier,  but  are  now  independent  schools. 

Panama  has  not  as  yet  established  any  school  of  university  grade, 
but  all  the  Republics  of  Central  America  possess  colleges  of  law 
(in  Nicaragua  there  are  no  less  than  three)  and  all  e-icept  0*t» 
Rica  maintain  medical  schools.  These  institutions  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  foundation  except  those  of  Guatemala,  the  old  official 
metropolis  of  Central  America  under  the  colonial  regime.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Central  American  Confedera- 
tion ubout  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  local  nationalities. 

Reasons  for  multiplication  of  umijersiHes. — ^There  is  an  unmistak- 
able tendency  in  Latin  America  to  increase  the  number  of  higher 
educational  institutions,  although  conditions  economic  and  otherwise 
do  not  always  warrant  the  new  foundations.  'New  centers  of  popu- 
lation are  zealous  to  complete  their  attractiveness  by  "adding  a  uni- 
versity to  their  civic  advantages.  2'R^ional  jealousies  and  local 
jwIiticR  contribute  also  to  strengthen  the  movement.  3Ap  indicated  in 
a  preceding  piu-ugruph,  the  nutural  harriers  that  divide  many  South 
American  countries  into  distinct  regions  and  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties of  travel  and  communication  between  the  capital  and  the 
Pi-oviiices  have  sometimes  led  to  the  eslablishrnent  of  minor  univer- 

ies  when  the  total  university  population  and  th^Soaocial  coodi- 
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tions  of  the  country  were  inadequate  to  support  more  than  one.  The 
provincial  universities  of  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  and  Trujillo,  in  Peru; 
of  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  and  the  law  school  of  Loja,  in  Ecuador;  the 
two  faculties  of  medicine  and  the  half  dozen  faculties  of  law  in 
Bolivia;  the  minor  univeniities  of  Merida  in  Venezuela  and  Cartagena, 
Popayan,  Medellin,  and  Pasto  in  Colombia,  all  owe  their  existence  to 
the  broken  topography  of  the  country  as  much  as  to  local  ambitions. 
The  support  of  these  provincial  universities  is  a  severe  burden  on 
the  national  treasury  and  presents  disadvantages  of  an  educational 
order,  but  the  regions  they  serve  are  remote  from  the  chief  university 
center  of  their  respective  countries  and  their  suppression  would  entail 
great  hardship  on  the  youth  that  frequent  them.  In  many  cases  it  ' 
would  be  a  national  misfortune.  Bolivia  has  struggled  with  the 
problem,  but  to  no  avail.^^rofessional  schools  have  increased  in  num< 
ber  .instead  of  diminishing.  In  her  diflScultira  Bolivia  has  pointed 
with  envy  to  Chile  with  her  one  central  State  university,  unmindful 
that  the  latter  country  is  beginning  to  feel  the  same  influences  and 
there  is  probability  of  the  creation  of  two  other  institutions.  Beceiit 
ministers  of  public  instruction  in  Ecuador  have  inveighed  against 
the  plurality  of  universities,  pointing  out  that  for  each  student  en- 
rolled the  nation  expends  annually  $350.  The  Andean  Kanges  that 
divide  the  country  form  an  insutmountable  argument  in  support  of 
the  existing  system. 

T  Another  reason  that  operates  for  the  establishment  of  provincial 
universities  would  be  devoid  of  weight  in  the  United  States.  In 
Spanish  America  a  national  capital  exerts  an  indescribable  attrac- 
tion on  the  cultured  and  educated  dasses.  Professional  men  prefer 
to  live  poorly,  if  necessary,  in  this  center  of  social  refinement  rather 
than  to  enjoy  opulence  in  a  provincial  town.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and 
others  whom  a  State  has  educated  at  great  cost  abound  in  the  cap- 
ital, while  the  countryside  lacks  necessary  professional  service.  The 
young  men  who  go  from  the  smaller  towns  feel  the  lure  of  the  cap- 
ital with  its  large  university  so  strongly  that  after  graduation  they 
remain  there.  The  Provinces  lack  educated  leaders  and  trained  pub- 
lic servants.  This  is  the  reason  ascribed  for  the  foundation  of  the 
law  school  of  Santa  Fe,  in  Argentina,  which  has  recently  added 
other  departments  of  instruction  and  promises  soon  to  become  a 
complete  university.  Neither  great  distance  nor  difficulty  of  travel 
separates  it  from  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
south  or  Cordoba  on  the  west.  In  Chile  this  same  reason,  coupled 
with  local  city  pride  and  the  fear  that  the  church  might  preempt  a 
promising  field  to  the  exclusion  of  the  state,  has  caused  the  founda- 
tion of  schools  of  law  at  Valparaiso  and  Concepcion.  The  predic- 
tion is  freely  made  that  the  latter  will  develop  very  shortly  into  a 
full-dedged  university.    In  view  of  the  relatively  large  universUy 
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population  in  Chile  and  the  intelligent  interest  shown  in  education, 
there  would  be  more  reason  for  this  additicmal  institution  than  for 
some  that  now  exist  in  other  South  American  coimtries. 

The  situation  in  Central  America  is  unfortunate.  No  one  of  the 
five  small  R^ublics  is  populous  enough  or  rich  enou^  to  maiutain 
a  complete  first-class  university.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of 
hi^er  education  there  might  be  found  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
old  federation  and  the  exercise  of  the  policy  of  distributing  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Federal  Government  among  the  States  in  order 
to  allay  local  jealousies,  as  has  recently  been  done  so  successfully  in 
British  South  Africa. 

Vniversity  of  La  Plata, — This  university,  but  recently  established, 
is  unique  both  in  spirit  and  in  organization.  The  story  of  its  foun- 
dation and  an  account  of  its  policies  and  methods  can  be  given  only 
in  outline,  but  deserve  lai^r  space. 

In  1882  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  transferred  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government  from  the  nitv  of  Buenos  Aires  tp  thu  \ivain  nf 
La  Plata,  distant  an  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  the  Federal  capital. 
Local  pride  was  stirred  to  the  bluest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  nev 
city  was  to  rival  in  beauty  and  in  importance  the  national  metropolis. 
A  pretentious  street  plan  was  evolved,  parks  were  established,  boule- 
vards stretched  away  in  magnificent  distances.  The  provincial 
government  constructed  fine  public  buildings,  paved  the  streeti^  and 
provided  modem  systems  of  water,  electricity,  and  sewerage.  The 
town  grew  rapidly,  but  the  lure  of  the  great  Federal  capital  only  30 
miles  away  was  very  great,  and  in  order  to  retain  educated  public  ser- 
vants and  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  metropolis,  there  was 
established  in  1897  a  provincial  university,  embracing  thp  fii^iilHft»i  nf 
law  and  social  sciences,  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  aMronomv.  of 
a^ondmy  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
to  which  was  added  in  1900  a  faculty  of  medicine.  A  practical  agri- 
cultural and  veterinary  school  was  also  affiliated  with  the  university, 
while  an  extensive  astronomical  and  meteorological  statiwi,  and  a 
splendid  museum  of  ethnology  and  natural  history  completed  the 
educational  equi|Hiient 

This  organization  continued  for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  number 
of  students  was  always  small.  There  could  be  but  little  academic 
spirit.  The  element  of  vigorous  emulation  was  wanting.  The  Prov- 
ince lost  its  first  enthusiasm  for  the  educational  enterprise,  and  as  the 
institution  was  simply  a  miniature  copy  of  the  great  university  of 
Buenos  Aires,  there  was  no  real  need  for  its  existence.  As  early  as 
1902  the  Province  began  to  relinquish  its  responsibility  in  favor  of  the 
National  Government.  At  this  juncture  a  band  of  Ai^ntine  educa- 
tors, imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pure  scholarship,  conceived  the  idea  of 
converting  the  institution  into  a  university  more  neaiHiy  approacfaing 
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the  European  and  North  American  types.  Through  their  inSuence 
the  Province  was  induced  to  transfer  the  university  with  aU  its  build- 
ings, grounds,  equipment,  and  endowment  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. In  1905  the  institution  became  the  "  Uniyersidad  Nacional  de  la 
PlatD"ftBd  started  out  on  a  new  career,  under  a  very  different  organi- 
zation and  with  changed  policies.  The_school  of  Qiedicine  was  wisely 
abandoned.  The  proximity  to  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  rendered 
futile  the  continuance  of  a  professional  school  which  required  exten- 
sive laboratories  large  chemical  facilities,  and  great  hospitals.  The 
school  of  law  was  incorporated  into  the  broader  faculty  of  sodal  and 
juridical  sciences,  in  which  law  is  but  one  section  running  parallel 
with  a  teachers'  college  and  a  college  of  philosophy  and  arts,  while 
above  the  three  sections  is  an  advanced  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
doctor.  The  engineering  school  is  organized  on  a  different  plan  from 
that  usually  followed  in  South  America,  and  scientific  study  occupies 
a  large  place.  The  natural  sciences,  so  called  (chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  geography,  etc.),  are  grouped  in  one  faculty  that  offers 
courses  varying  in  length  from  three  to  five  years,  and  the  physical, 
mathematical,  and  astronomical  sci^ces  comprise  another  faculty 
with  several  lines  of  study  ranging  from  two  to  six  years  in  length. 
The  school  of  natural  sciences  prepares  pharmacists  and  professors  of 
the  respective  sciences;  the  school  of  physical  sciences  prepares  civil, 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  engineers,  and  professcn's  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  The  pedagogical  character  of  the  univer- 
sity is  very  marked.  Its  avowed  policy  is  to  train  scientists,  scholars, 
and  teachers,  rather  than  lawyers,  pharmacists,  and  engineers.  Its 
aim  is  scholarly — not  professional,  and  its  organization  is  planned  to 
produce  this  result.  In  the  traditional  university  of  Spanish 
America  social  sciences  are  studied  only  in  the  law  school  with  the 
view  of  their  application  to  jurispnidence;  natural  sciences  are  pur- 
sued only  in  the  medical  school  for  their  bearing  on  medicine ;  and 
physico- mathematical  sciences  are  found  only  in  the  engineering 
school.  In  the  various  faculties  the  tendency  is  to  put  the  applica- 
tion of  the  science  above  the  science  itself.  In  La  Plata  the  policy  is 
exactly  the  opposite;  the  subject  comes  first,  and,  above  all,  scientific 
method  is  insisted  upon  whether  the  studies  are  natural,  physical, 
social,  or  juridical  sciences. 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Latin  America  can  therefore 
be  classed  historically  as  colonial  and  clerical,  national  and  provin- 
cial. Every  effort  to  understand  their  organization  and  spirit  must 
start  with  the  colonial  type,  since  the  national  universities  were  origi- 
nally but  a  secularized  form  of  the  old  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
the  emphasis  was  shifted  from  philosophy,  letters,  and  theology  to 
jurisprudence  and  later  to  medicine  and  science,  but  the  organization 
remamed  much  the  same,  while  methods  of  instruction  and  Jtbe  aca- 
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demic  spirit  evolved  but  slowly.  The  same  type  of  organization  and 
the  same  ideals  have  passed  into  the  provincial  universities,  so  thtt 
these  are  only  miniature  copies  of  the  larger  educational  centers. 
This  does  not  imply  that  educational  ideals  have  remained  stationary 
since  colonial  times.  It  means  simply  that  evolution  has  been  grad- 
ual, that  much  of  the  old  is  still  evident  in  the  institutions  of  to-day, 
and  that  the  present  conditions,  methods,  and  ideals  can  be  under- 
stood and  explained  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  former  types. 
In  the  University  of  La  Plata  only  haa  tradition  been  disregarded, 
but  even  here  it  has  unconsciously  molde<l  many  policies. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

STUDENTS,  STUDIES,  AND  DEGREES. 

Enrollment, — The  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  a  phenomenon  as  striking  in  several  countries  of 
I>atin  America  as  it  is  in  the  Ignited  States.  The  only  difference  is 
that  ID  the  latter  country  the  faculty  of  letters,  philosophy,  and  pure 
sciences  shares  in  the  increase,  while  in  the  former  the  drift  is  wholly 
toward  the  professional  faculties.  Chile,  with  a  population  of  only 
3,000,000,  enrolls  annually  almost  2,000  students  in  the  national  uni- 
versity and  upward  of  700  in  the  Catholic  University,  a  gain  of  &0 
per  cent  in  a  decade.  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  7,.'>00,000, 
enrolls  in  her  four  universities  7,000  students,  of  whom  about  5,000 
are  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  alone.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  total  university  population  was  less  than  800 
and  the  enrollment  at  Buenos  Aires  GOO.  At  Lima  there  are  1,100 
students  in  the  university  and  in  tlie  detached  schools  of  engineering 
and  agriculture,  while  the  three  provincial  universities  of  Peru  add 
about  400  more.  In  Brazil  the  number  of  law  and  medical  students 
is  disproportionately  large,  and  the  Government  is  seeking  some 
practicable  method  of  cheeking  tlie  constant  increase.  In  the  four 
greatest  faculties  of  law  (Sao  Paulo,  Recife,  and  the  two  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro)  the  annual  matriculation  approaches  3,000.  The  two 
national  faculties  of  medicine  (Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia)  enrolled 
last  year  2,245  students  in  medicine,  461  in  pharmacy,  and  423  in 
dentistry.  The  leaser  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  located  in  the 
smaller  centers  and  patronized  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, will  increase  very  considerably  tlie  number  of  students.  Com- 
plete statistics  to  date  are  not  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  entire  Republic  of  Brazil  there  are  no  less  than  4,000  students  of 
law,  and  an  even  greater  number  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  phar- 
macy, and  dentistry.  Other  Latin- American  nations  in  proportion 
to  their  populatitm  show  a  large  student  enrollment,  and  the  number 
is  everywhere  a  surprise  when  one  considers  the  economic,  social,  and 
racial  disadvantages  under  which  some  countries  labor.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  figures  include  only  students  of  i-eal  uni- 
versity rank,  since  admission  to  the  university  or  to  the  independent 
professional  faculty  is  invariably  based  on  the  completion  of  the 
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secondary  school  curriculum.  Id  fact  the  liceo  diplcmia  is  not  always 
sufficient  in  itself;  some  universities  insist  (Mi  their  own  examination 
in  addition,  not  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  more  than  the  secondary 
school  offers,  but  merely  to  insure  that  the  preparatitm  satisfies  the 
university  standard. 

Secondary  schools. — Secondary  education  in  Latin  America  osually 
covers  six  years  and  is  based  on  an  eluuentary  school  course  of  equal 
length.  In  a  few  countries  the  elementary  course  extends  over  seven 
years,  and  in  some  the  sectmdary  school  is  reduced  to  five.  The  two 
school  periods  never  exceed  12  years,  and  in  some  nations  cranprise 
but  11.  It  is  not  the -province  of  this  worii  to  treat  of  secondary 
schools,  but  in  order  to  define  somewhat  the  university  entrance  re- 
quirements it  may  be  said  that  the  Latin-American  high  school  offers 
less  in  mathematics  and  considerably  less  in  laboratory  science  than 
the  corresponding  institution  in  North  America,  but,  on  the  other 
'  hand,  it  regularly  includes  such  subjects  as  psychology,  logic,  political 
economy,  and  philosophy.  In  very  few  countries  are  the  ancient 
classics  taught,  but  everywhere  much  importance  is  given  to  modem 
languages,  and  at  least  two  are  included  in  every  high-school  course 
that  leads  to  the  university.  The  secondary  school  curriculum  is 
therefore  comprehensive,  and  the  student  should  enter  the  universily 
possessing  a  reasonably  broad  mental  vision.  The  age  of  the  liceo 
graduate  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  American  boy  when  be 
finishes  the  hi^^  school.  The  Latin  American  is  perhaps  superior 
in  breadth  of  vision,  cosmopolitan  sympathy,  power  of  expression, 
and  argumentative  ability,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  inferior 
in  the  powers  of  analysis  and  initiative  and  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance. 

The  umversity  faculties. — ^The  full  complement  of  faculties  in  a 
Spanish-American  university  comprises  letters  and  philosophy, 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  science  or  engineering,  to  whidi  is  some- 
times added  agriculture.  However,  in  many  instituticMts  the  faculty 
of  letters  and  philosophy  has  ceased  to  exist;  in  others  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  higher  normal  college,  as  in  Chile  and  Argentina.  In  Peru, 
although  still  of  full  university  rank,  this  faculty  has  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  special  preparatory  course  for  students  of  law, 
who  are  required  to  complete  two  years  of  work  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  before  they  enter  upon  their  legal  studies.  Generally,  there- 
fore, the  Spanish-American  university  contains  only  professional 
schools.  Of  these  theology,  the  first  and  most  importuit  in  the 
old  universities,  has  been  almost  everywhere  eliminated.  With  the 
passing  of  the  universities  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  control 
of  the  church  to  that  of  the  state,  and  with  the  ever-growing  senti- 
ment among  the  ruling  classes  in  favor  of  cmnplete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  faculty  of  theology  in  national  universities  no 
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longer  offered  sufficient  guaranties  for  (he  orthodox  instructioD  of 
the  clergy.  In  its  place,  bishojf^  founded  diocesan  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  priests,  and  the  archbishop  established  a  e/ran  8eminario 
for  advanced  study.  The  faculties  were  then  left  without  students. 
Most  universities  retain,  however,  the  empty  name.  Some  note  that 
the  studies  in  this  faculty  are  done  in  the  archbishop's  seminary  and 
in  States  where  the  relations  between  church  and  state  are  still 
cordial,  students  from  the  seminary  occasionally  present  themselves 
before  the  university  faculty  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  but  more  often  they  go,  or  are  sent  by  the  prelate,  to  Rome 
to  complete  their  theological  studies  and  to  receive  there  the  final 
academic  sanction.  Taking  into  account  these  deductions,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  university  of  to-day  usually  comprises  in  reality 
only  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  department  of  agriculture  is  an  entirely  separate  institution, 
but  always  of  university  rank. 

Degrees  and  examinations. — The  student  is  usually  a  bachelor  of 
letters  or  science  when  he  enters  the  professional  school,  since  in 
Latin  America  these  degrees  represent  the  completion  of  secondary 
studies  as  they  do  in  France  and  some  other  European  coontries.  In 
many  law  faculties  there  is  an  intermediate  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws,  which  may  be  obtained  after  about  three  years  of  study.  It  is 
s  purely  academic  distinction,  as  it  does  not  mark  the  end  of  legal 
studies  and  does  not  confer  the  privilege  of  practicing  the  profession. 
It  is  a  traditional  custom  and  is  universally  recognized  as  superfluous. 

The  final  university  degree  in  each  faculty  is  that  of  doctor;  Chile 
alone  cwifers  no  doctorate  or  similar  title  of  distinction,  but  grants  a 
simple  certificate  of  graduation  with  the  corresponding  professional 
title  of  medico,  abogado,  etc.  In  common  usage,  however,  a  physician 
in  Chile  is  spoken  of,  and  to,  as  doctor.  In  Central  America  the  title 
of  a  law  graduate  is  not  doctor,  but  Ucenciado,  following  the  old 
Spanish  niwnenclature,  and  despite  the  awkward  length  of  the  appel- 
lation, its  use  is  required  in  formal  address  and  in  print. 

The  right  to  practice  a  profession  is  conferred  by  the  university  or 
professional  faculty.  The  graduate  may  have  some  additional  forms 
to  observe,  but  they  are  only  forms  and  imply  no  further  examina- 
tion. This  usage,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  country  the  university  is  merely  a 
corporation  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  In 
Latin  America  it  is  a  part  of  the  civil  administration,  and  is  em- 
powered not  only  to  instruct,  but  also  to  license  professional  men. 

In  countries  where  the  doctorate  is  conferred  in  law  and  scientific 
facnlties,  it  is  not  alwayasynonomque .wjith  the  professional  title.  The 
latter  is  abogado,  ^l^SmerS,  arqwtSc^  or  agroiwrno,  while-  the  doc- 
torate of  lawsMft"  sciences  is  conferred  as  the  result  of  a  second  ex- 
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amination  presupposing  advanced  and  additional  studies.  In  Hm  law 
school,  however,  the  student  usually  *itrives  to  become  a  t/oc-tor  and 
can  often  win  this  degree  in  tlie  same  time  that  is  allotted  for  tbe 
acquisition  of  the  professional  title.  The  University  of  La  Plata  i& 
battling  against  this  tendency  in  Arj^ntina  by  compressing  the  r^- 
lar  law  course  into  four  years  (instead  of  five  or  six  years,  as  usually 
required)  and  demanding  two  additional  years  of  strictly  postgradu- 
ate studies  for  the  doctorate. 

The  departments  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry  everywhere  grant 
only  the  professional  titles  of  pharmacist  (farmaceutico)  and  dentist 
(dentista). 

In  all  departments  of  the  university  the  degree  or  professional 
title  is  conferred  only  after  an  oral,  public  examination  before  a 
committee  of  the  faculty,  usually  presided  over  by  the  dean,  but  in 
the  smaller  institutions  by  the  rector.  The  examination  may  corer 
the  entire  range  of  studies  pursued  by  the  student  in  the  department. 
A  printed  thesis  is  also  required  for  the  doctorate  and  usually  for 
the  lesser  degrees  and  professional  titles.  Often  the  examiniti(Mi 
consists  chiefly  in  the  defense  of  tbe  thesis.  These  examinations  and 
degree-conferring  practices  have  been  inherited  from  Europe  and 
have  undergone  little  or  no  change  for  centuries.  Although  the 
final  examination  is  comprehensive  and  may  cover  the  entire  range 
of  studies,  oral  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year  in 
each  subject,  and  a  student  can  not  proceed  to  a  higher  class  unless 
he  passes  the  examinations  of  the  year.  The  year-end  examinatitHis 
are  also  held  before  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  A  student  is  passed 
(aprobado),  conditioned  (desaprobado),  or  failed  entirely  (repro- 
bado).  A  conditional  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of  taking 
another  examination  before  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  year.  No 
tests  are  given  during  the  year.  Written  examinations  are  not  in 
favor.  Occasionally  they  have  been  tried,  but  always  abandoned. 
The  oral  examination  conducted  by  a  jury  composed  of  at  least  three 
members  of  the  faculty  is  the  only  form  that  satiafiee  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  parents. 

Academic  honors. — The  title  of  doctor,  little  matter  In  what  depart- 
ment it  is  earned,  is  highly  esteemed  in  Latin  America.  Its  posses- 
sion confers  social  distinctions  and,  if  it  be  in  law,  a  decided  political 
prestige.  It  was  for  this  reason  and  in  the  hope  of  promoting  demo- 
cratic ideals  that  Chile  abolished  university  degrees  altogether.  Not- 
withstanding this  action,  the  prestige  of  a  university  education  abides 
there  as  elsewhere.  Sons  of  upper-class  families  are  expected  to 
study  medicine  or  law  whether  they  intend  to  practice  the  profession 
or  not.  In  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  do  not,  and  either  remain 
landed  proprietors  or  devote  themselves  to  some  form  of  public  life, 
politics,  diplomacv,  or  journalism.    The  faculties  of  eDgineering  and 
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agriculture  do  not  receive  the  same  uniform  aristocratic  patronage, 
and  their  degrees  are  considered  less  ornamental  and  more  utilitarian. 
'Methods. — In  all  the  faculties  the  lecture  method  is  used  almost 
«>sclusirely,  even  in  the  first  years,  and  there  is  no  control  of  the  stu- 
dent's application  to  study  save  the  year-end  examination.  There 
are  no  quizzes,  no  mid-term  tests,  and  promotion  depends  entirely  on 
the  oral  examination.  Even  attendance  at  lectures  is  largely  a 
matter  of  option.  It  is  true  that  the  university  prescribes  that  a 
student  absent  frcnn  a  certain  proportion  of  lectures  or  laboratory 
exercises  can  not  come  up  for  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
as  "reasonable  excuses"  for  absence  are  admitted  the  rule  becomes 
exceedingly  flexible. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION. 

In  its  internal  organization  and  administration  the  Latin- 
American  university  has  adhered  closely  to  the  traditional  syston 
adopted  in  the  first  ecclesiastical  universities  and  copied  by  them 
from  southern  Europe.  Within  certain  bounds  it  is  autonomous, 
making  its  own  internal  regulations,  defining  the  details  of  its  work, 
and  fixing  its  own  requirements,  providing  they  do  not  conflict  with 
the  national  school  laws'  Every  educational  institution,  whether 
university,  normal  school,  or  other  special  institution,  has  two  sets 
of  regulations.  The  one  is  general,  defining  the  form  of  its  organiu- 
tion,  duties  of  its  officers,  scope  of  its  work,'  and  gillBTttT  sch^a^c 
requirements.  This  code  is  formed  and  promulgated  by  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State.  The  other  set  of  r^ulations  is  for  the  inter- 
nal govenmient  of  the  instituticm  and  is  drafted  by  the  institution 
itself.  It  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  State  regulations,  but  can 
take  into  consideration  local  conditions.  There  is  no  intermedian- 
between  State  and  university,  no  board  of  trustees,  curators,  or 
regents.  Officials  and  professors  receive  their  commission  directly 
from  the  chief  executive,  through  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
The  rector,  vice  rector,  secretary,  and  treasurer  are  either  appointed 
by  the  Government,  or,  if  elected  within  the  university,  the  choice 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Their  terras  of 
office  are  short;  in  scHne  institutions  they  may  be  reelected  or  reap- 
pointed indefinitely,  but  more  often  the  offices  rotate  among  the  pro- 
fessors. The  internal  government  of  the  institution  is  vested'  in  a 
council  composed  of  two  or  three  members  from  each  faculty  and 
presided  over  by  the  rector.  The  council  is  formed  sometimes  by 
election,  sometimes  by  governmental  appointment.  Each  faculty  his 
also  its  council,  presided  over  by  the  dean.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  smaller  the  State  and  the  institution  the  closer  the  gorem- 
mental  control;  in  the  larger  universities  it  tends  to  become  a  matter 
of  form.  In  spite  of  the  direct  and  intimate  dependence  of  the  uni- 
versity upon  the  State,  very  rarely  does  political  domination  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  functions  of  instruction. 

Professors  and  tenure  of  office. — The  final,  format  appointment  of 
professors  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  officers,  vii, 
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election  within  the  university  itself  and  confirmation  by  the  State. 
A  common  method  is  for  the  faculty  to  nominate  through  the  rector 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  three  eligible  candidates.  Some- 
times the  faculty  has  the  right  to  indicate  its  preference.  Once 
appointed,  the  professor  is  not  removable  except  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  misconduct  duly  proved.  The  chair  is  spoken  of  as  the  property 
of  the  professor  (propriedad  del  catedratico) ,  a  phraseology  which 
has  descended  from  an  epo<^  when  only  few  professorships  were 
filled  for  life,  the  others  being  thrown  open  every  few  years  and 
refilled  after  a  competitive  examination  (oposici6n).  In  those  days 
life  tenure  was  an  unusual  honor,  and  a  professorship  en  propriedad 
was  a  distinction.  The  distinction  no  longer  exists,  but  the  honorary 
phraseoli^  remains.  In  many  States  of  Latin  America  the  tenure 
of  the  teacher's  office  is  rigorously  guarded,  sometimes  even  to  the 
extent  of  producing  ridiculous  situations.  It  is  told  that  in  one  case 
a  professor  was  duly  appointed  to  teach  a  certain  branch  in  a  desig- 
nated institution.  Later  the  subject  was  discontinued  in  that  school 
and  the  Government  proposed  to  transfer  the  teacher  to  another 
where  the  subject  was  retained.  He  refused  to  be  transferred,  alleg- 
ing that  his  appointment  was  for  the  designated  school  only;  he 
appealed  to  the  courts,  the  appeal  was  sustained,  and  the  teacher  has 
since  spent  his  time  pleasantly  in  Europe,  while  continuing  to  draw 
his  stipulated  salary. 

Teaching  hours  per  week, — In  order  to  appreciate  the  position 
and  duties  of  a  Latin-American  university  professor,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  bis  selection,  some  explanations  are  necessary,  since  in 
all  these  matters  there  is  wide  divergence  from  North  American 
practices.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  Spanish  jVmerica  a 
professorship  is  limited  not  merely  to  a  single  subject,  but  to  one 
bingle  general  course  continued  tliroughout  the  year.  If  a  subject 
rims  throu^  two  or  more  years,  each  year  constitutes  a  separate 
professorship  and  is  usually  taught  by  a  different  instructor.  In 
some  universities  a  class  meets  every  day;  in  others,  but  three  times 
a  week.  A  professor's  hours  therefore  are  at  the  most  six  per  week, 
more  often  but  three.  In  the  case  of  foreign  professors  "contracted 
for"  abroad,  and  also  for  certain  special  professorships,  es)>ei'ially 
in  medical  schools,  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  instruction  exceed 
the  maximum  given  above,  but  the  statement  in  its  generality  is 
nevertheless  correct.  In  those  institutions  where  the  three-hour  ' 
course  is  in  vogue,  a  professor  may  occupy  two  chairs,  but  this  is 
unusual.  So  striHig  is  the  tradition  in  favor  of  single  chairs  that 
often  the  limitation  has  passed  into  legal  statute. 

.Vo  teachinff  profexgion. — The  next  coiisideratitm  to  be  noted  is  that 
teaching  in  the  universities  is  not  a  distinct  profession.  This  may 
be  the  cause  or  tlie  result  of  the  regulation  forbidding  plurality  uf 
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chairs.  In  either  case  the  condition  remains  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  higher  education.  Teaching  but  three,  or  exceptionally 
six  hours,  per  week  the  professor's  stipend  is  naturally  too  small  to 
constitute  a  livelihood.  There  are,  therefore,  no  professors,  not  even 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  who  devote  their  entire  thought  ami 
activity  to  teaching.  In  the  law  facility  the  teachers  are  practicing 
attorneys,  judges,  editors,  or  Government  administrative  officetv: 
in  the  medical  faculty  fhey  are  practicing  physicians,  pharmacists, 
dentists,  and  amateur  scientists;  in  (he  engineering  school,  practicing; 
engineers,  pharmacists,  architects,  and  surveyors;  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  philosophy  (where  this  faculty  remains),  lawyers,  edit- 
ors, and  publicists.  Where  the  faculty  of  science  exists  apart  from 
the  engineering  school,  (he  natural  science  chairs  are  occupied  by 
pharmacists,  the  biological  by  physicians,  and  the  mathematical  by 
enpneers.  Arguments  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  Riling  some  chairs 
in  professional  schools  with  men  who  are  also  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  their  profession,  but  the  universal  custom  as  followed 
in  Latin  America  presents  serious  disadvantages.  It  is  periiaps 
less  fruitful  of  evil  in  the  law  school  than  elsewhere,  and  as  this  was 
the  first  of  the  modem  secular  faculties  to  be  developed,  nnd  the 
real  nucleus  of  the  university,  the  custom  of  to-day  is  perhaps  but 
the  extension  to  other  schools  of  a  practice  which,  although  per- 
nicious in  its  present  general  application,  was  not  wholly  inappro- 
priate in  its  original  form.  What  is  still  more  disastrous  at  present, 
and  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  pedagogy,  is  the  extension  of 
the  practice  to  the  secondary  school,  as  is  the  case  in  most  coimtries. 
Here,  too,  the  subjects  are  subdivided  into  many  chairs,  and  the  pn>- 
fessors  are  drawn,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  chair,  from  the 
various  professions.  They  may  and  usually  do  know  their  subject, 
but  as  teaching  is  not  their  profession  few  make  any  effort  to  learn 
how  to  teach.  The  lamentable  result  is  that  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion in  a  form  that  frequently  defies  assimilation,  and  which  hils 
to  become  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Duties  of  a  professor. — The  limited  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  professor,  compared  with  those  of  his  North  American  ci»I- 
league,  are  a  natural  corollary  to  his  divided  interests.  He  report.* 
in  the  secretary's  office  before  the  daily  or  triweekly  lecture  and 
signs  the  roll  as  proof  of  attendance.  The  lecture  given,  he  returns 
to  his  office  and  resumes  the  practice  of  his  profes.'iion.  He  con- 
ducts no  quizzes,  gives  no  tests  during  the  year,  and  consequently  has 
no  examination  puperji  to  engage  his  attention.  At  tJie  end  of  tho 
scholastic  year  he  does  duty  on  the  oral  examination  commissions, 
and  at  times  throughout  the  year  he  may  be  drafted  for  service  at 
special  examinations.  In  both  instances  responsibility  is  shared  with 
two  colleagues.    Unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  council  in  his.f>cull7 
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or  of  the  central  university  council,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  institution,  and  even  service  on  the  councils 
is  not  onerous.  The  hour  vith  the  class  is  in  no  sense  a  recitation; 
the  professor  simply  lectures,  and  beyond  this  he  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  progress  <»*  application  of  his  students.  Repeat* 
ing  as  he  does  year  after  year  the  same  course,  the  professor  has  every 
temptation  to  stereotype  his  matter  and  even  the  form  of  its  presenta- 
tion. The  system  instead  of  producing  specialists,  which  is  the 
reason  urged  in  its  behalf,  seems  to  lend  rather  to  fossilize  both  the 
subject  and  the  instructor.  If  the  subject  includes  laboratory  exer- 
ciser, these  are  supervised  by  a  laboratory  director.  The  time, 
thought,  and  attention  that  the  professor  gives  to  the  university  and 
its  work  is  therefore  limited,  and  necessarily  so,  since  the  university 
claims  little  and  pays  accordingly. 

Profes^onal  prestige. — On  the  other  hand,  the  position  confers  a 
distinct  htmor  on  the  holder,  gives  him  prestige  in  his  profession, 
and  puts  him  before  the  public  in  a  favorable  light.  It  is  a  known 
st«pping-stone  to  political  preferment.  For  these  reasons  it  is  often 
possible  to  fill  the  professorial  chairs  with  distinguished  men  from 
the  very  best  families  of  the  nation,  who,  if  they  are  not  primarily 
educators,  yet  possess  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general 
ability,  and  a  prestige  that  dignifies  the  lecture  room  and  commands 
the  respect  and  often  the  admiration  of  the  students. 

Methods  of  ckooHing  a  professor. — ^The  position  of  professor  in  a 
Tiatin-American  university,  Iiis  limited  duties  and  responsibilities, 
the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  importance  given  to  examina- 
tions explain  nniny  points  in  the  university  organization  and  admin- 
istration that  appear  anomalous  to  a  foreigner.  But  upon  no  point 
do  they  throw  more  light  than  upon  the  system  employed  for  filling 
a  vacant  professorship.  These  systems  show  considerable  variation, 
but  the  principle  upon  which  each  is  based  is  the  same.  Since  the 
professor  is  not  primarily  a  teacher,  the  question  of  scholarship  is 
the  only  point  considered,  to  the  exclusion  of  teaching  experience, 
personality,  and  didactic  ability.  Moreover,  as  the  chair  includes 
but  one  subject,  or  even  -a  part  of  a  subject,  the  scholarship  test  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  scope.  It  is  specialization  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  terms. 

An  ancient  custom — The  final  appointive  act  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Government,  but  the  initiative  usually  belongs  to  the  university. 
In  no  case  does  tlie  rertor  or  dean  have  the  cxtlusivc  privilege  of 
nomination,  much  less  of  choice.  The  form  of  pro<'edure  is  derived 
historically  from  the  old  system  of  ofion'u-ion,  which  operated  as 
follows:  Notice  of  (he  vacancy  was  published  in  accordance  with  a 
prescribed  form,  and  the  date  was  announced  when  applicants  would 
be  heard.    The  candidates  assembled  in  the  presence  of  ttve^faci^ty 
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or  a  committee  of  that  body  and  proceeded  to  examine  each  other  in 
the  subject  for  which  a  professor  was  sought.  Each  tried  to  pro- 
pound questions  that  his  rivals  could  not  answer,  but  which  he  could 
readily  resolve  himself.  Members  of  the  faculty  could  also  put 
questions  to  eacli  of  the  candidates  iu  turn.  After  this  intellectual 
tournament,  that  candidate  was  chosen  who  had  best  parried  the 
thrusts  of  his  rivals  and  whose  own  intellectual  armor  exhibited  the 
fewest  dents. 

A  modified  system. — This  ancient  procedure  is  now  happily  obso- 
lete, but  a  modified  form  of  the  "  opposition  system  '*  is  still  used  in 
Bome  Latin-American  institutions.  Candidates  for  the  vacant  pro- 
fessorship appear  before  the  faculty  at  the  same  time,  but  instead  of 
putting  and  answering  questions  each  in  turn  presents  a  detailed 
program  of  the  course  as  he  would  give  it,  enumerating  the  topics 
in  the  order  he  thinhs  they  should  be  presented  to  the  class  and 
offering  whatever  remarks  and  explanations  he  may  desire.  Each 
program  is  criticized  by  the  other  candidates,  also  by  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  author  is  expected  to  defend  his  posititm.  The 
candidate  is  then  assigned  a  topic  from  his  program  and  allowed 
a  certain  time,  usually  24  hours,  to  prepare  the  lesson.  This  lecture 
is  given  in  public,  and  the  faculty,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  tbe 
&culty,  judges  the  candidate's  ability  to  present  clearly,  It^cally, 
and  happily  his  subject.  This  system,  while  savm-ing  much  of  the 
ancient  opoaicidn,  gives  some  consideration  to  the  pedagogical 
aspect  of  the  question.  Since  a  professor  gives  but  one  single  course 
and  the  lecture  method  is  the  accepted  form  of  instruction,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  instructor  have  a  logical  program  and  a  coDvtncing 
address.  The  system,  however,  has  grave  defects,  and  its  disad- 
vantages have  been  tersely  stated  in  a  recent  report  of  the  rector 
of  tbe  University  of  Arequipa.  He  argues  that  the  program  sub- 
mitted may  not  be  original ;  at  the  best  it  must  be  modeled  upon 
others,  and  in  either  case  is  no  adequate  criterion  of  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  while  the  oral  lesson  is  more  a  test  of 
oratory  than  of  pedagogy. 

A  further  modificaiion. — Even  this  modified  form  of  Opomci6n 
has  fallen  into  disfavor  in  the  larger  universities,  and  a  further 
modification  has  been  instituted.  The  candidates  for  n  vacant  chair 
submit  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  a  record  of  their  scholastic 
achievements,  a  list  of  their  publications,  and  also  a  detailed  topical 
program  such  as  has  already  been  described.  There  is  no  confronta- 
tion of  the  condidates.  The  committee  is  composed  of  those  pro- 
fessors whose  chaii-s  arc  most  closely  related  to  the  one  to  be  filled. 
It  examines  the  records,  publications,  and  programs  in  private  ses- 
sions and  reports  its  findings  to  the  faculty.  The  oral  lesson  is 
retained,  but  only  the  candidate  whose  scholastic  attainmeQt«  best 
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meet  the  judgment  of  the  ccmiinittee  is  invited  to  give  the  publi« 
lecture,  which,  in  fact,  is  commcHily  regarded  as  a  mere  form — an 
empty  tradition. 

The  substitute  profetsor. — A  further  departure  from  traditional 
methods  is  observed  in  the  tendency  to  apply  the  last-named  pro- 
<-edure  to  the  selection  of  the  substitute  professor  (el  suplente),  who 
succeeds  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  chair  in  case  it  becomes  vacant. 
The  substitute  professor  is  a  constant  element  in  most  Latin- Ameri- 
can faculties,  and  the  positicm  is  not  in  the  least  anomalous  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  regular  professor  is  lawyer,  physician,  engi- 
neer, or  publicist,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  his  profession  may  at 
times  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  duties  as  professor.  These 
reasons  make  it  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  another 
ready  to  take  up  the  work.  The  substitute  when  chosen  may  not, 
and  usually  does  not,  have  any  regular  duties.  He  simply  holds  him- 
self in  readiness  to  assume  the  class  in  case  the  catedraiico  through 
absence,  sickness,  or  other  reason  is  unable  to  give  the  lectures.  The 
position  is  an  honorable  one  in  itself  and  places  the  occupant  in  a 
favorable  position  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  even  in  those  institutions 
where  the  succession  is  not  fixed  by  university  statute. 

Govei'nment  confirmation. — In  all  cases  the  successful  candidate  is 
still  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  State  authorities.  The  recent 
reform  of  higher  education  in  Brazil  will  make  an  exception  there 
to  this  custom.  The  new  Brazilian  law  grants  to  individuals  and 
societies  the  right  to  incorporate  for  the  purpose  of  founding  uni- 
versities independent  of  the  State.  The  corporation,  within  certain 
well-defined  and  necessary  limitations,  can  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  and  the  length  of  the  term,  elect  the  professors,  and  expend  its 
revenue  in  the  manner  it  chooses.  The  law  puts  higher  education  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  in  the  United  States  and  is  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  older  and  prevalent  Latin-American  policy  of  governmental 
control  and  monopoly.  The  traditional  custom  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  preventing  the  unlimited  creation  of  professional  schools, 
and  Brazil  may  witness  under  the  new  law  the  foundatim  of  mush- 
room medical  and  engineering  schools  lacking  scientific  equipment 
and  granting  unworthy  certificates  of  graduation.  Federations  of 
sovereign  States,  such  as  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  necessarily 
experience  legal  difficulties  in  establishing  uniform  national  regu- 
lations. 

Decentralization  in  the  urUveraities. — In  enumerating  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  Latin  America  repeated  reference  has 
been  made  to  both  universities  and  independent  faculties,  and  it 
was  stated  that  some  countries  adhered  to  the  first  system  and  others 
to  the  second.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  distinction  exists  more  in 
85893.-1*— 3  „„„.„,G00gle 
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name  than  in  fact,  and  everywhere  the  faculties  are  to  a  venr  lar^ 
degree  independent  each  of  the  other,  and  all  of  the  centra]  organi- 
zation. The  university  is  a  loose  federation  of  separate  schools,  and 
the  larger  it  becomes  the  greater  is  the  centripetal  force. 

In  the  North  American  University  the  administrative  officers,  «' 
distinct  from  the  professorial  staff,  constitute  a  strong  element  of 
unity.  President,  secretary,  and  registrar  belong  equally  to  ill 
departments  and  give  their  entire  time  to  the  interests,  scholastic 
and  financial,  of  tlie  in.stitution.  The  president  especially  is  a  boad 
of  union.  He  is  a  man  of  more  or  less  eminence,  an  educaliooal 
leader,  an  authority,  not  in  a  single  line  of  letters,  politics,  or  science, 
but  in  the  broader  field  of  educational  and  administrative  policies 
The  Spanish -American  university  has  a  different  type  of  oi^niia- 
tion.  Its  officials  are  little  more  than  professors.  They  give  but 
little  time  to  the  work  of  administration,  because  under  the  system 
there  is  little  to  be  done.  The  rector  is  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  i 
publicist,  as  are  the  professors,  and  the  direction  of  the  oniversit? 
is  secondary  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  he  usually  occupies 
the  office  but  for  a  short  term  and  then  becomes  simply  one  profesmr 
among  many,  he  seldom  acquires  during  his  term  as  rector  any 
additional  prestige.  Moreover,  he  is  not  expected  to  become  »ii 
educational  leader.  He  merely  stands  at  the  head  of  his  colleagaes 
for  a  short  time  and  represents  them  before  the  State  and  the  public 
In  many  different  ways  the  absence  of  a  university  president  is  a 
distinct  loss  in  Spanish- American  higher  education,  but  in  no  respect 
more  than  in  the  unifying  influence  he  might  exert  in  the  university 
organization. 

Departments  scattered. — Another  decentralizing  influence  in  the 
Spanish-American  university  is  the  material  separation  of  the 
schools.  No  tract  of  ground  was  set  aside  for  future  buildings,  and 
as  the  university  outgrew  its  first  home,  faculty  after  faculty  w*a 
transferred  to  other  quaiters,  often  in  quite  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  city.  In  the  Universities  of  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Santiago  no  two  faculties  occupy  the  same  building,  and  no 
two  buildings  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  city.  In  other  miiversi- 
ties  the  same  tendency  is  likewise  noticeable,  one  or  more  faculties 
having  been  forced  into  other  and  often  distant  buildings. 

The  first  always  to  develop  the  separatist  tendency  was  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  From  the  beginning,  its  practical  work  was  done  in  the 
hospital,  and  many  profe>^sors  found  it  convenient  to  give  their  lec- 
tures there,  in  improvised  classrooms.  As  laboratories  were  de- 
veloped, special  buildings  were  required  for  their  installation,  and  a 
separate  medical  collie  was  erected,  if  possible  in  close  proiimity 
to  the  hospital.     Following  the  segregation  of  the  medical  school 
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tory  problem.  If  a  school  of  agriculture  was  formed,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  located  in  the  country  or  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Thus 
widely  separated  in  distance,  with  students  entering  the  different 
faculties  directly  from  the  liceo  without  passing  through  any  common 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  various  schools  had  little  in  common, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have  grown  apart.  Each 
has  its  dean,  who  is  a  rector  in  parvo,  each  its  secretary,  its  special 
library,  and  its  student  society.  In  the  large  univn^ities  the  rector 
and  general  council  do  little  in  the  way  of  general  administration 
save  proportioning  the  annual  revenue  among  the  various  schools; 
io  other  matters  the  faculties  exercise  almost  complete  independence. 
The  tendency  is  well  illustrated  historically.  Sucre,  once  the  seat 
of  a  noted  university,  now  has  only  separate  faculties.  The  same 
is  true  of  Guatemala.  During  several  years  the  University  of  Sal- 
vador was  officially  conducted  as  separate  schools,  and  has  but  lately 
returned  to  the  university  form  of  oi^nization.  The  ease  with 
which  the  diange  is  made  from  one  system  to  the  other  shows  how 
loose  is  the  university  organization. 

Another  condition  that  accentuates  the  separatist  tendency  is  the 
lack  of  a  real  department  of  letters,  science,  and  philosophy.  A  dis- 
tinguished Chilean  describing  the  University  of  Santiago  writes: 
"Although  the  university  charter  contains  all  the  necessary  provisions 
to  make  of  it  a  general  scientific  institution,  it  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  a  confederation  of'  professional  schods  whose  courses  of  study 
qualify  the  graduate  for  the  professiwi  of  lawyer,  engineer,  etc," 
The  professional  schools  have  nothing  in  conmion,  and  there  is  no 
strong  central  faculty  corresponding  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  the  United  States. 

Academies. — ^There  exists  in  some  universities,  notably  in  Buenos 
Aires,  an  institution  different  in  organization  and  function  from 
anything  in  a  North  American  university.  In  each  faculty  there 
is  an  "  academy  "  composed  of  25  members  chosen  among  those  pro- 
fessors who  have  served  on  the  faculty  council,  or  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  scientific  or  scholarly  research.  The  latter  class 
must  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  university  not  less  than  10  years. 
Membership  is  for  life  and  the  society  is  self-perpetuating.  The 
duties  of  the  society  are  to  study  questions  of  university  policy  and 
advise  the  administrative  officers;  to  discuss  and  report  on  adminis- 
trative and  scientific  problems  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  society; 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  faculty;  to  initiate 
reforms  in  the  cuniculum ;  and,  in  general,  to  strive  for  tiie  better- 
ment of  the  university.  In  so  far  as  the  academy  touches  the  ad- 
ministration, it  is  merely  an  advisory  board  to  the  council.  In  mat- 
ters of  general  scholarship,  it  is  an  academy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.    In  actual  practice,  it  serves  to  connect  the  university 
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with  the  public,  since  professors  who  leave  the  chair  for  public  serv- 
ice retain  their  membership  in  the  academy.  It  advances  the  inter- 
ests of  scholarship  by  placing  this  ideal  before  professors ;  and,  bv 
the  election  of  honorary  members,  which  is  one  of  its  privileges,  il 
enlists  the  sympathy  of  scholars  in  distant  parts  of  the  oountrj'  and 
serves  as  a  means  of  communication  with  learned  societies  in  other 
countries. 

Close  relation  between  the  university  and  secondary  schoott.— 
Universities  have  had  no  preparatory  schools  such  as  formerly  existed 
in  the  United  States  and  exist  still  in  some  localities.  However, 
there  was  often  a  close  relation  between  the  university  and  the  ui- 
tional  liceo  of  the  same  city  or  town  that  made  of  the  latter  a  pre- 
paratory department  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  In  referring:  in 
preceding  paragraphs  to  the  frequent  disappearance  of  the  faculty 
of  letters,  philosophy,  and  pure  science,  it  was  stated  that  its  place 
had  been  taken  in  a  certain  measure  by  the  improved  seoondtnr 
schools.  The  theory  that  higher  literary  studies  are  not  a  subject 
for  school  methods — a  theory  developed  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
devolution,  and  tersely  expressed  by  Napoleon  in  the  words:  i* 
gout  et  le  genie  ne  peuvent  a^apprendre.  On  comprend  un  cercU^  vn 
salon,  meme  une  academie,  ou  qtielqtC'u.n  prof  esse  et  disserte,  font  (vii 
s^appUgve  non  a  Vinstruction  proprement  dite  et  a  Vexerrist'  tTvn 
etat  special  mats  a  Pagremeni  de  la  societe,  seems  to  have  been  imi- 
tated, or  spontaneously  evolved,  in  Latin  America.  The  liceo  is  very 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  department  of  hi^er  instniction,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  a  liceo  of  the  first  grade,  i.  e,,  offering  a  complete  course, 
covering  the  full  regulation  time,  and  entitling  its  pupils  to  the 
degree  of  hachiller.  Very  naturally  the  best  institution  of  this  grade 
is  to  be  found  in  the  capital,  or  other  university  towns,  and  pft«» 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  higher  institution.  Students  pass  frcm 
it  directly  into  the  professional  faculties.  There  has  not  been.  anJ 
very  rarely  is  there  to-day,  any  actual  administrative  bond  between 
the  two.  Each  has  its  own  budget,  its  own  officials  and  profe>eor% 
and  each  depends  separately  upon  the  department  of  public  instnic- 
tion. But  this  mutual  relation  to  the  State  creates  in  itself  a  certab 
bond,  since  in  the  minister's  office  one  bureau  is  intrusted  with  both 
secondary  and  higher  education,  while  to  another  is  allotted  primai; 
and  normal  instruction. 

Material  contact. — Material  circumstances,  too,  have  served  to 
cMineet  the  university  with  the  local  high  school.  In  the  early  day'* 
of  secular  education,  when  the  university  was  usually  small  and 
lodged  in  some  old  monastery  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  liceo  was 
naturally  established  in  another  part  of  the  same  vast  structure.  \i 
the  university  grew  and  expanded  it  was  the  faculties  of  medicine 
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gry  school  remained  and  shared  the  old  convent  ^ith  the  faculty  of 
law  and  tlie  remnants  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters.  This 
condition  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared,  and  even  where  it  no 
longer  exists  customs  engendered  by  it  have  nevertheless  persisted. 
Close  proximity  brought  mutual  relations.  A  profes.sor  in  a  faculty 
not  infrequently  occupied  a  corresponding  chair  in  the  liceo,  and 
in  the  public  mind  both  institutions  were  looked  upon  as  of  the  same 
grade. 

Movement  in  favor  of  preparatory  sehoola. — In  administration, 
however,  university  and  secondary  schools  continued  distinct.  It 
is  only  recently  fliat  a  tendency  has  developed  in  the  university  in 
favor  of  creating  a  special  preparatory  department.  The  movement 
is  in  no  sense  local,  but  the  manner  of  effecting  the  reform  has  as- 
sumed different  aspects  in  different  States.  Argentina  was  the  first 
to  give  the  movement  tangible  form.  The  policy  was  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  new  University  of  La  Plata,  which  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  in  Argentina  the  modem  spirit  of  scientific 
study,  and  not  as  a  mere  group  of  affiliated  professional  schools,  as 
were  the  old  universities.  The  faculty  of  La  Plata  contended  that 
in  order  to  foster  scholarly  ideals  and  to  prepare  its  future  students 
for  the  scientific  studies  of  the  university  a  special  preparatory 
school  was  a  necessity.  Accordingly,  ift  1907,  the  department  of 
public  instruction  transferred  to  the  three  national  universities  the 
liceos  of  C<»'doba,  Buenos  Aires,  and  La  Plata,  to  be  conducted  by 
them  as  preparatory  departments,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
their  character  of  national  high  schools. 

The  liceo  of  Cordoba,  which  adjoins  the  university,  had  always 
maintained  a  close  alliance  with  the  higher  institution,  and  the  official 
action  of  1907  changed  its  position  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  In 
Buenos  Aires  the  situation  was  different,  and  the  difficulties  that  arose 
retarded  the  actual  transfer  there  until  Idll.  It  was  urged  with 
reason  that  if  the  university  required  a  special  preparatory  depart- 
ment, it  would  be  better  to  create  such  a  school ;  that  to  combine  the 
two  forms  of  education  would  denature  both;  and  that  the  old 
national  high  school  possessed  a  history  that  could  ill  be  lost.  In 
La  Plata  all  was  comparatively  new,  both  liceo  and  university,  so 
that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  change  of  administration, 
and  the  preparatory  department  has  from  the  first  been  a  decided 


A  similar  school  for  girts  was  established  at  the  same  time.  The 
preparatory  departments  are  not  coeducational,  but  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  proper,  and  in  some  departments  they  enroll 
in  large  numbers.  The  two  preparatory  schools  have  their  own 
principals,  but  these  officials  are  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy,  and  the  avowed  object  of  the  university  is  to^^ 
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the  preparatory  departments  as  model  schools  for  its  teachers'  col- 
lege. One  of  the  ambitions  of  the  university  is  to  train  teachers  who 
will  make  teaching  their  sole  profession ;  hence  its  large  interest  in 
its  secondary  school  and  its  intense  desire  to  make  of  it  a  model  liceo 
in  all  senses  of  the  term.  In  order  to  further  enhance  the  utility  of 
the  boys'  preparatory  sdiool,  it  has  recently  inaugurated  on  a  limited 
scale  the  cottage  system.  Two  cottages  have  been  built,  each  hous- 
ing about  35  boys,  who  live  together  as  a  self-governing  community, 
each  presided  over  by  a  "house  father,"  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
professor  in  the  liceo. 

As  stated  above,  the  three  university  preparatory  departments  are 
to  retain  the  character  of  national  high  schools,  and  their  studies 
are  to  be  so  ordered  that  a  student  may  pass  from  any  national  sec- 
ondary school  into  the  corresponding  class  of  the  university  school 
without  loss  of  time  or  standing.  This  regulation  prevents  the  uni- 
versities from  arranging  the  curriculum  with  the  exclusive  view  of 
higher  education,  since  the  national  high-school  course  is  uniform 
throu^out  the  five  years.  However,  the  universities  have  been  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  secondary  school  course  to  six  years,  and  in 
the  last  year  they  arrange  several  parallel  lines  of  study  adapted  to 
entrance  into  the  various  faculties  of  the  university.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  concessions  to  thviniversities,  the  question  is  still  unsettled 
in  Argentina,  and  the  faculty  of  La  Plata  at  its  last  convocation 
voted  in  favor  of  a  distinct  intermediate  course  between  the  high 
t^chool  and  professional  studies. 

The  Chilean  project. — In  educational  circles  in  Chile  a  project  is 
under  discussion  for  organizing  a  junior  university  which  students 
may  attend  for  two  years  following  their  secondary  training.  The 
object  of  the  instituticm  will  be  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  par- 
ticular faculty  in  which  he  expects  to  matriculate.  The  school  will 
have  three  or  four  separate  and  parallel  courses ;  some  subjects  will 
be  common  to  all  and  others  will  be  designed  to  give  special  prepara- 
tion in  the  line  the  student  elects.  This  plan,  if  adopted,  would  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  the  practice  which  now  obtains  in  the  best 
American  universities  of  requiring  at  least  two  years  in  the  college 
before  admission  to  the  professional  school.  It  is  contended  in 
Chile  that  for  the  two  years  spent  in  the  junior  university  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  time  could  be  made  in  the  professional  schools 
without  loss  to  professional  training.  A  further  argument  in  favor 
of  the  project  is  that  many  separate  laboratra-ies  now  maintained  in 
different  schools  could  be  combined,  which  would  result  in  greater 
efficiency  of  laboratory  studies  and  in  greater  economy  of  installation 
and  maintenance. 

The  Uruguayan  plan. — Uruguay  has  already  adopted  a  similar 
plan,  but  without  attempting  to  reduce  the  length  of^t^pj^f^eeaioRal 
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courses.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  a  strong  effort  is 
making  to  lessen  the  number  of  young  men  entering  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  one  of  the  means  employed  is  to  lengthen  the  time 
required  to  obtain  a  professional  title.  The  Uruguayan  reform  goes 
into  operation  in  1912,  but  its  provisions  will  not  be  retroactive,  i.  e., 
students  who  entered  the  national  high  school  before  1JI12  will  enter 
the  professional  faculties  under  the  old  requirement:^.  Some  years 
must  therefore  elapse  before  the  results  can  be  properly  judged.  The 
two  years  of  additional  studies,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Pre- 
paratory School,  will  comprise  three  lines  of  stndy,  leading,  respec- 
tively, to  the  three  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  Some 
studies  will,  of  course,  be  common  to  all.  The  faculty  will  be  of  uni- 
versity grade,  but  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  national  liceo  of  Mon- 
tevideo, which  occupies  a  block  adjoining  the  university  proper,  and 
with  its  new  building  and  complete  scientific  equipment  is  admirably 
adapted  to  inaugurate  the  new  policy. 

The  problem  involved  in  all  these  different  projects  and  reforms 
is  the  same  that  has  agitated  American  schoolmen  and  the  public 
for  the  past  two  decades:  Can  the  high  school  and  the  university 
preparatory  school  be  successfully  combined  ?  In  the  United  States 
the  question  has  been  tentatively  answered  in  the  afiirmatiTe,  hut 
there  is  always  a  likelihood  that  the  vote  will  be  reconsidered.  In 
South  America  the  question  is  apparently  being  answered  in  the 
negative. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  matter  of  material  equipment  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
conditions  in  Latin- American  universities.  The  first  universities, 
founded  by  the  church,  adopted  the  European  monastic  type  of  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  of  organization.  When,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  became  secular  and  national,  the  State  appropriated  the  build- 
ings as  well  as  the  institution,  and  studies  were  continued  in  the  same 
monastic  environment.  The  old  monasteries  were  so  solidly  con- 
structed and  have  resisted  so  well  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  ele- 
ments that  many  stand  to-day  as  firm  as  three  centuries  ago,  and 
still  serve  for  some  part  of  the  university  work. 

Universities  and  faculties  established  in  the  era  of  national  inde- 
pendence or  in  the  decades  immediately  following  were  nsually 
housed  in  monasteries  confiscated  by  the  State,  and  were  often  less 
fortunate  in  their  location  than  the  old  universities.  The  latter 
possessed  monastic  quarters  built  for  school  purposes;  the  newer 
faculties  were  sometimes  placed  in  convents  that  were  not  primarily 
designed  for  scholastic  uses. 

Modern  huildinga  for  medical  schools. — During  the  past  century 
there  has  been  a  fluctuating  evolution  toward  modem  conditions — an 
evolution  controlled  by  the  expansion  of  the  university,  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  by  interest  in  higher  education.  The  old 
cloistered  convents  were  not  ill  suited  to  the  first  studies  pursued  in 
the  universities.  The  faculties  of  philosophy,  letters,  theology,  and 
law  could  he  conducted  without  serious  disadvantage  in  the  ancient 
monasteries,  but  with  the  rise  of  medical  and  scientific  faculties  not 
only  the  increased  number  of  students  and  professors,  but  also  the 
very  nature  of  the  studies,  required  enlarged  and  different  buildings- 
The  medical  faculty  was  usually  the  first  favored,  and  for  it  were 
built  modem  and  commodious  quarters.  In  some  States  this  enlarge- 
ment and  modernization  of  the  medical  school  buildings  began  a  half 
century  ago;  in  others  it  has  come  in  the  last  decades.  Even  the 
smaller  countries  show  a  lively  interest  in  medical  education  and  have 
followed  the  general  movement  for  providing  the  best  material 
facilities.  Urugiiay  has  recently  completed  a  magnificent  medical 
college,  built  after  the  most  approved  plans  and  furnished  with  a 
thoroughly  modem  equipment.    Salvador  is  building  beside  her 
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Splendid  hospital  a  home  for  the  medical  faculty  of  her  university 
that  will  reflect  great  credit  on  that  sturdy  little  Kepublic.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  stated  that  the  Spanish-American  medical  college  of 
to-day  enjoys  adequate  facilities,  and  indeed  some  schools  are  almost 
luxuriously  housed. 

The  engineering  school, — The  formation  of  a  school  of  engineering, 
sometimes  established  as  an  independent  institution,  but  usually  de- 
veloped from  the  faculty  of  pure  sciences,  demanded  more  space  and 
different  conditions  than  were  afforded  in  the  old  university  home. 
A  separate  building  was  the  natural  solution  of  the  new  problem,  and 
in  this  way  there  frequently  came  another  material  growth  in  the 
university.  The  engineering  schools  can  not  boast  of  buildings  as 
palatial  as  those  of  several  medical  faculties,  but  in  all  the  larger 
universities  they  occupy  separate  quarters  and  possess  the  necessary 
facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  In  those  institutions 
where  increase  in  numbers  has  not  necessitated  greatly  enlarged  facili- 
ties the  ancient  buildings  are  still  much  in  evidence.  The  fagade 
may  have  been  changed  to  present  a  modem  appearance,  but  within 
are  vaulted  roofs  and  cloistered  patios  indicative  of  the  history  of  the 
building  and  even  of  the  institution  itself." 

Notwithstanding  the  material  progress  that  has  marked  the  past 
few  decades,  the  demolition  of  ancient  structures  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones,  there  are  but  few  of  the  older  institutions  in  which  some 
remnant'of  monastic  architecture  may  not  be  found.  Even  in  such 
a  thoroughly  modem  university  as  that  of  Buenos  Aires  it  is  not 
wanting.  In  the  center  of  the  irregular  block  of  buildmgs  that  con- 
stitute the  engineering  school,  surrounded  by  constructions  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  stands  the  thick-walled,  arch-roofed  chapel  of 
a  colonial  convent,  now  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory. 

Mode)-n  buildings. — The  States  have  usually  been  generous  in  the 
material  equipment  of  the  universities.  Interest  in  higher  education 
preceded,  as  a  rule,  the  development  of  primary  schools.  The  first 
quarters  of  the  universities  corresponded  adequately  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times.  With  changing  conditions  the  States  responded 
whenever  national  resources  permitted.  In  proportion  to  wealth  and 
revenue,  the  expenditures  for  buildings  and  equipment  for  higher 
education  during  the  past  decades  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
expended  for  the  same  purposes  by  North  American  Commonwealths, 
Few  Latin-American  universities  have  been  the  recipients  of  private 
lie  nef  act  ions.  National  or  local  governments  have  borne  not  oidy 
the  current  expenses  of  higher  education,  but  have  also  provided  the 
original  equipment,  which  represents  a  very  considerable  sum.  The 
value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  the  University  of 
La  Plata  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  The  new  medical  school  of 
La  Paz  was  provided  with  a  suitable  building  in  1909  at  a  ctx^bf 
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$60,000.  A  like  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
pavilion  of  the  medical  college  at  Lima.  Uruguay  has  appropriated 
$240,000  for  the  College  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  after  having  just 
spent  more  than  a  million  in  new  buildings  for  the  National  Univer- 
sity and  the  Agricultural  College.  Thirty  years  ago  Venezuela 
renovated  the  old  university  building  at  Caracas  and  added  a  new 
wing  for  the  engineering  department.  More  recently  a  new  hospital 
and  special  laboratories  for  the  medical  school  have  been  erected  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  new 
medical  college  building  in  Salvador.  Some  years  ago  the  Medical 
College  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 
The  Law  School  of  Recife  has  just  taken  possession  of  a  magnificent 
structure.  Sao  Paulo  has  provided  its  Polytechnic  Institute  with  a 
splendid  building  and  material  equipment.  The  Kational  Govern- 
ment erected  one  new  laboratory  for  the  Medical  College  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  some  years  ago,  and  has  just  appropriated  a  large  sum  for 
the  construction  of  a  modem  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent 
that  the  school  has  occupied  for  a  century.  These  are  but  examples 
of  what  the  different  Latin-American  countries  have  done  and  are 
doing  toward  equipping  their  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
financial  burden  involved  in  this  extensive  plan  of  building  appears 
even  greater  when  it  is  known  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  univer- 
sities are  large  and  the  cost  per  student  greater  than  in  the  State 
universities  of  the  United  States. 
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BUDGETS  AND  SALARIES. 

TTie  Latin-American  Republics  believe  so  strongly  in  the  efficiency 
of  hi^er  education  that  they  are  content  to  pay  the  cost  however 
great,  and  both  in  proportion  to  the  total  revenue  and  to  the  amount 
expended  for  education  of  all  grades,  the  sums  destined  for  the  uni- 
versities appear  strikingly  large.  In  justiiication  it  can  be  urged 
that  these  institutions  are  something  more  than  mere  schools.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  administrative  departments  of  the  State, 
directing  and  controlling  the  professicms,  and,  on  the  other,  they 
partake  of  the  nature  of  academies  fostering  general  culture  in  coun- 
tries where  the  agencies  that  make  for  culture  are  not  as  numerous 
or  as  pervasive  as  in  older  nations.  Sudi  functions  deserve  liberal 
support  from  the  State. 

Reasons  for  favoring  the  universitMS. — The  fact  that  the  univer- 
sities are  designed  especially  for  the  education  of  the  upper  classes 
is  another  reason  that  explains  the  liberality  of  the  State.  The  same 
classes  that  govern  the  country  profit  most  from  the  advantages  of 
the  university.  However,  selfishness  is  not  tbe  only  motive  for  the 
liberality  exhibited,  for  sMne  States  support  just  as  generously 
institutions  for  the  special  education  of  the  lower  classes,  such  as 
trades  and  commercial  schools.  The  explanation  is  rather  to  be 
sought  in  the  paternal  character  of  Latin-American  govemraoit. 
Private  and  individual  initiative  are  little  esteemed.  In  every  enter- 
prise of  importance  the  State  is  expected  to  take  the  lead.  In  a  mat- 
ter so  transcendent  as  professional  education  (and,  as  previously 
explained,  the  universities  are  almost  exclusively  professimial  schools), 
no  power  but  the  State  is  considered  worthy  of  leadership.  Distrust 
of  the  church  is  another  impelling  influence.  The  ruling  classes  all 
pass  through  the  university,  and  the  Republics  desire  that  they  come 
to  their  task  free  from  the  bias  of  ecclegiasticism,  which  unfortu- 
nately is  considered  inimical  to  republican  institutions. 

Annual  budgets. — The  annual  appropriation  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  university  education  in  different  representative  countries 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  generosity  of  the  States  in  this  branch  of 
public  instruction.  Ecuador  expends  $125,000,  with  an  enrollment 
of  840  students.  Argentina  devotes  mca-e  than  two  millions  with  a 
student  enrollment  of  7,000.    This  figure  does  not  include  the  income 
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derived  by  the  universitiea  from  endowments  and  matriculatitm  and 
examination  fees.  The  University  of  Bueuos  Aires  expends  annn- 
ully  about  a  million,  and  the  University  of  La  Plata  a  tike  sum.  For 
the  University  of  Chile  the  annual  current  expenses  amount  to 
$375,000. 

The  three  professional  schools  of  the  University  of  Montevideo, 
which  enroll  about  800  students,  receive  annually  from  the  State  some 
¥250,000,  while  for  the  agricultural  and  veterinary  schocds  there  L> 
appropriated  $75,000  more.  In  Mexico  the  budget  for  the  university 
at  the  capital  alone  in  1911  amounted  to  $335,000. 

ProportioTud  coat  and  enroUmeiU. — ^The  cost  per  student  is  greater 
than  in  the  State  universities  of  the  United  States.  This  fact  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  virtual  absence  from  the  Latin-American 
university  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  which  in  North  America 
includes  such  a  large  prop<Hiion  of  the  total  student  populatioo. 
Professional  schools,  especially  the  schools  of  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing, are  more  expensive  both  in  equipment  and  maintenance  than  a 
faculty  of  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  of  climate  and  temper- 
ature render  the  upkeep  of  the  average  Latin-American  instituti<m 
much  le.ss  onerous,  and  as  there  is  no  campus  another  element  of  con- 
stant expense  is  eliminated.  The  fact  that  there  are  many  institu- 
tions with  a  very  small  enrollment  would  tend  to  raise  the  average 
cost  per  student,  but  this  disadvantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
other  fact  that  most  of  the  small  institutions  are  schools  of  law  onl^i 
and  the  law  faculty  is  the  least  exj>ens)ve  to  install  and  oi>erate. 

Large  teaching  staff. — ^The  real  explanation  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  excessive  cost  of  higher  education  in  Latin  America  is.  the 
form  of  organization.  The  personnel  is  too  numerous,  from  servants 
and  janitors  through  all  the  hierarchy  up  to  the  administrative 
ollicers  themselves.  The  system  of  dividing  instruction  into  small 
parts  and  assigning  but  one  part  to  an  instructor  necessitates  a  large 
professorial  staff,  and  even  if  the  pay  of  each  is  modest  the  total 
cost  to  the  institution  is  greater  than  if  a  few  devoted  all  their  time 
to  instruction  and  were  paid  a  liberal  salary.  In  the  schools  of 
engineering  and  achitecture  of  Santiago  there  are  400  students  and  7S 
instructors.  The  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  etc.,  en- 
roll some  700  students,  while  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff 
number  about  140.  And  yet  in  this  respect  conditions  are  better  in 
Chile  than  in  many  other  countries.  In  the  University  of  Guayaquil, 
one-thinl  of  the  total  revenue  is  spent  in  administration,  and  with 
something  fewer  than  100  students  there  are  no  less  than  18  pro- 


Few  teaching  hours. — The  conditions  of  instruction  in  the  Latin- 
American  university  do  not,  however,  arise  from  excessive  salaries, 
but  from  excessive  subdivision  of  the  worit  and  the  liude  tinie  that 
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is  required  of  each  instructor.  Salaries  vary  enormously,  not  so 
much  on  their  face  however  as  in  relation  to  the  teaching  hours. 
Usually  they  are  estimated  by  the  month,  and  payable  for  each  of  the 
12  months.  A  few  examples  drawn  from  different  countries  and 
representative  institutions  may  be  instructive. 

Profaaors'  galarles. 
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These  figures  are  necessarily  approximations,  since  in  Kome  institu- 
tions  salaries  are  not  uniform.  In  certain  departments  they  may  be  'T 
higher  than  in  others.  There  may  also  be  a  graduated  scale  of  in- 
crease depending  on  the  length  of  service.  In  a  general  table  it  is 
impossible  to  take  into  account  all  such  details,  but  notwithstanding 
these  reservations  the  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate.  In  striking 
averages,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  salaries  paid  to  foreign  pro- 
fessors contracted  for  by  the  Government  for  special  service.  These 
men  receive  much  larger  salaries  and  are  supposed  to  give  all  their 
time  to  instruction,  investigation,  or  administration;  hence  they  fall 
outside  the  realm  of  the  present  comparison. 

Some  com/wmon*.— The  small  salary,  the  few  hours  devoted  to 
teaching,  the  subdivisions  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  tradition 
of  but  one  subdivision  to  a  professor  are  all  interrelated  parts  of  a 
system  that  seriously  hampers  university  instruction.  The  professor 
is  assigned  few  lecture  hours,  not  that  he  may  have  time  for  study  and 
independent  investigation,  but  because  traditionj  or  the  law,  forbids 
a  plurality  of  chairs.  In  a  small  law  school,  such  as  that  in  the 
University  of  Cordoba,  there  are  2  professors  of  Roman  law,  2  of  com- 
mercial law,  2  of  international  law,  2  of  legal  procedure,  and  4 
of  civil  law,  i,  e.,  a  separate  instructor  for  each  year  that  the  subject 
is  studied.  If  a  professor  were  to  confine  himself  to  teaching  as  his 
only  profession,  the  salary  would  be  insufficient  for  a  livelihood.  He 
is  not  underpaid  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  ^ves  to  the  university, 
but  he  would  be  badly  underpaid  if  he  gave  all  his  time  and  received 
no  greater  salary  than  at  present.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table 
above  that  in  the  larger  institutions,  located  in  important  centers,  the 
average  stipend  for  a  three-hour  course  is  $100,  If  the  professor 
taught  10  or  12  hours  (which  may  be  taken  as  a  low  average  in  the 
North  American  State  universities),  a  proportionate  remuneraticsi 
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would  bring  his  annual  salary  to  $4,000  and  upward,  which  is  larger 
than  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  Spanish- 
American  universities  hare  been  slow  to  see  that  a  teaching  profes- 
sion devoted  solely  to  the  one  vocation  would  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  body  of  scholars  that 
would  pursue  independent  scientific  investigations  and  reflect  credit 
on^heir  countries  in  the  learned  world.  Few  scholarly  and  scientific 
works  are  produced  in  Latin  America,  partly  because  there  are  no 
men  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  and  talents  to  scholai^ip  or 
science.  The  need  of  such  woric  is  felt,  but  the  learned  institutions 
have  not  shaped  their  organization  in  a  way  to  make  it  feasible.  In 
late  years  La  Plata  has  d<Hie  something  by  emphasizing  the  scientific 
spirit,  but  it  is  hampered  in  its  struggle  by  the  retention  in  lai^ 
measure  of  the  traditional  practice  of  subdivided  chairs. 

The  Uruguayan  policy. — It  has  remained  for  the  University  of 
Montevideo  to  recognize  the  root  of  the  evil  and  to  inaugurate  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  A  law  promulgated  in  1911  authorizes  an  increasing 
scale  of  salaries  for  those  professors  who  devote  all  their  time  to 
scholastic  pursuits  and  produce  works  or  conduct  scientific  investi- 
gations of  recognized  merit.  During  a  period  of  four  years  the  salary 
will  remain  $100  per  month,  as  at  present,  but  after  that  time  it  may 
be  doubled  if  the  professor  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law.  A 
second  increase  of  $100  may  be  granted  after  a  further  period  of 
three  years,  providing  the  professor  continues  scholarly  wwk,  and 
even  a  third  is  possible  after  another  three  years.  It  will  be  pos^ble, 
therefore,  for  an  instructor  to  attain  after  a  few  years  a  salary  of 
almost  $5,000.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  teaching  hours  are  not  in- 
creased ;  the  premium  is  conditioned  solely  on  "  production,**  al- 
tfaou^  it  is  stipulated  that  instruction  must  be  satisfactory.  It  is 
reserved  fw  the  faculty  itself  to  judge  whether  a  professor  meets 
the  conditions  of  the  law,  and  this  decision  is  controlled  by  the  uni- 
versity council  and  the  rector.  It  is  in  this  provisicm  that  the  new 
policy  is  probably  the  weakest,  and  it  remains  for  experience  to  show 
whether  the  regulation  can  be  administered  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiality. 
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THE  LAW  FACULTY. 

This  department  has  constituted  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  veritable  nucleus  of  the  Spanish-American  uni- 
versity. It  differs  widely  from  the  North  American  law  school  in 
methods,  curriculum,  and  purpose.  The  difference  is  manifested  in 
the  very  name  of  the  department — Faculty  of  jurisprudence,  as  in 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  States,  or  faculty  of  juridical  and  social 
sciences,  as  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  etc.,  or  faculty  of  law  and  political 
and  social  sciences,  as  in  Chile  and  some  other  countries.  In  very 
few  countries  is  the  official  ncHnenclature  simply  "  school  of  law." 
As  the  various  names  imply,  the  institution  is  designed  to  be  a  school 
of  wider  range  than  the  American  law  school,  less  practical  and  more 
educative,  less  professional  and  more  philosophical.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  law  school  has  in  recent  years  been  seriously  challenged 
in  the  largest  universities  by  the  faculty  of  medicine.  The  enroll- 
ment and  influence  of  the  latter  have  increased  in  much  greater  ratio 
on  account  of  the  concentration  of  medical  studies  in  one  institution. 
Law  studies,  however,  are  pursued  in  all  universities,  rot  to  mention 
the  many  separate  schools  of  law.  Another  reason  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  great  medical  faculties  is  the  existence  of  affiliated 
schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry.  For  these  reasons  the  enrollment 
of  students  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Buenos  Aires  is  more  than  twice 
the  number  in  law,  while  in  Santiago  and  Lima  the  numbers  are 
about  equal.  Historically,  however,  the  law  faculty  enjoys  a  great 
prestige,  and  the  legal  profession  is  the  most  aristocratic  of  all 
callings. 

Physiad  eqmpntent  and  libraries. — In  the  matter  of  material 
equipment  the  law  school  is  the  least  favored  of  all  the  faculties. 
Since  its  activities  have  not  developed  peculiar  physical  needs,  it  has 
either  been  retained  in  the  original  monastic  quarters  of  the  old  uni- 
versity home  or  been  relegated  to  a  rented  building  that  has  no 
scholastic  atmosphere  and  is  often  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 
These  undesirable  conditicms  are  liable  to  continue,  for  the  desire  of 
the  Governments  is  to  encourage  scientific  studies,  and  the  moneys 
available  for  educational  purposes  are  diverted  in  this  direction.  The 
law  school  is  already  too  popular.  t"ni^>oli^ 
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Id  one  particular,  however,  the  equipment  of  the  law  faculty  is 
generally  good.  On  account  of  its  long  history  and  the  commaniling 
position  it  has  held,  the  faculty  has  in  many  universities  accumulated 
a  large  library.  The  collections  are  frequently  housed  badly  and 
lack  proper  classification  and  a  ready  catal(^ue,  but  the  number  of 
volumes  is  large,  and,  while  it  is  in  administration  a  department 
library,  on  account  of  the  composite  nature  of  the  Latin-^Vmerican 
law  school  it  is  far  from  being  strictly  technical.  Literary  works 
ahound,  especially  the  modem  classics  of  all  literatures  either  in  the 
original  or  in  translation.  History  is  well  represented.  Philosophy 
receives  large  space.  Works  on  economics,  finance,  and  sociology 
have  been  added  in  large  numbers  in  the  past  decades,  while  the 
dependence  of  Latin-American  codes  on  the  Napoleonic  digest  has 
led  to  the  acquisition  of  great  numbers  of  French  works,  both  tech- 
nical and  general,  on  all  phases  of  law. 

Organisation. — ^The  variety  in  names  applied  to  the  faculty  in 
different  countries  arises  in  part  from  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
forms  of  organization.  In  some  States,  as  in  Peru,  for  example, 
there  are  two  coordinate  faculties — the  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  the 
original  school,  with  a  five-year  course  embracing  only  legal  and 
juridical  studies;  and  the  faculty  of  political  and  administrative 
sciences,  with  a  three-year  course  comprising  economic,  constitutional, 
international,  and  legislative  studies.  In  other  countries,  as  in  Brazil 
and  elsewhere,  the  two  faculties  are  combined,  but  very  considerable 
importance  is  ascribed  to  subjects  of  economic  and  sociological  im- 
port. The  course  of  study  in  some  countries  extends  over  five  years, 
as  in  a  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  but  in  others  it  comprises  six.  In 
1909  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  revised  the  curriculum,  retain- 
ing six  years  for  the  regular  course,  but  adding  a  seventh  for  the 
doctorate  of  jurisprudence.  Brazil  has  recently  increased  the  law 
course  from  five  to  six  years.  In  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
manifest  a  general  movement  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  law  coiirse. 
The  limit  has  probably  been  reached  in  Salvador,  where  the  term 
has  been  increased  from  seven  to  eight  years.  The  avowed  object  was 
to  render  the  study  unattractive  to  young  men  and  drive  them  into 
vocations  of  greater  utility  to  the  State.  It  was  the  same  motive 
that  prompted  the  last  increase  in  Brazil  and  the  additional  year  for 
the  doctorate  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  jurispru- 
dence has  long  been  a  special  mark  of  aristocracy  in  Latin  America. 
In  1912  Honduras  fortrade  further  matriculation  in  her  law  adiool 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  Ecuador  has  seriously  conadered  the 
advisability  of  closing  the  law  schools  entirely  for  a  time. 

Ourrimla. — While  there  is  necessarily  a  considerable  uniformity 
in  the  curricula  of  different  countries,  the  differences  that  do  exist  are 
all  the  more  noteworthy,  sioce  traditions  and  ideals  hare  been  the 
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Certain  other  courses  uniformly  found  in  the  law  schools  are  much 
less  technical  and  special  than  their  names  would  perhaps  indicate^ 
Koman  law  often  becomes  merely  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  Romsn 
institutions,  an  interesting  combination  of  constitutional  history  and 
Roman  daily  life.  Likewise,  the  course  in  the  philosophy  of  law 
easily  becomes  a  history  of  civilization.  The  utility  of  {lU  these  sub- 
jects for  ft  student  of  jurisprudence  is  unquestioned,  and  no  criticism 
of  or  excuse  for  their  presence  in  the  curriculum  is  intended.  The 
purpose  in  enumerating  here  the  subjects  and  analyzing  their  nature 
is  merely  to  emphasize  the  large  nonprofessional  element  in  the 
Latin-American  law  curriculum.  In  the  school  of  Buenos  Aires  it 
will  be  observed  that  fully  one-third  of  the  subjects  are  of  this  char- 
acter. The  decadence  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  in 
most  universities  is  coincident  with  the  deveIopm«it  of  a  liberal  cur- 
ricula in  tlie  law  sdiool,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  whether 
this  decadence  was  historically  the  cause  or  the  result. 

As  constituted  to-day  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  is  almost  as 
much  cultural  as  technical.  Unless  a  young  man  purposes  to  follon 
a  scientific  career,  he  will  find  in  the  law  c(Jlege  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  liberal,  legal,  and  civic  studies  that  afford  a  cultured.  <nvic 
training,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  an  honored  profession  that 
may  be  applied  eitJier  in  legal  practice  or  in  public  life.  The  nature 
of  the  course,  as  well  as  social  conditions,  explains  why  so  large  a 
percentage  of  law  graduates  do  not  follow  the  regular  practice  of 
the  profession.  The  proportion  varies  in  different  countries.  It  is 
commonly  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  but  sometimes  as  high  as  80.  No 
accurate  study  has  apparently  been  made  of  the  question,  and  formal 
statistics  have  not  been  c<Hnpiled. 

Duration  of  studies  and  methods  of  instruction. — The  composite 
nature  of  the  curriculum  accounts  also  for  the  length  of  the  course. 
A  minimum  of  five  years  {except  in  La  Plata),  extended  to  six  in 
several  countries  and  even  to  eight  in  one,  is  out  of  proportion  to  (he 
time  allotted  to  legal  studies  by  most  nations,  and  also  out  of 
proportion  to  the  time  prescribed  for  scientific  professions  in 
Latin  America.  The  well-to-do  students,  who  constitute  the  great 
majority,  do  not  object  to  the  long  course,  and  the  few  who  can  ill 
afford  to  spend  so  much  time  in  acquiring  a  profession  can  elect  the 
shorter  course  of  practical  law  and  content  themselves  with  the  title 
of  notary.  As  indicated  by  the  curricula  cited,  the  subjects  are  taken 
up  in  a  leisurely  manner;  only  three  per  year  in  Brazil,  four  in 
Argentina,  and  three  in  Costa  Rica.  The  lectures  to  be  attended  eadi 
we^  are  therefore  usually  12  and  sometimes  not  more  than  9  (in 
Brazil,  however,  15) ,  As  they  are  not  followed  by  quizzes  they  may 
be  more  or  less  neglected  by  the  careless  student  who  can  compensate 
for  bis  everyday  negligence  by  skillful  "  cranuning !'  for  the  year- 
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end  examination.  Ever?  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  s 
printed  programa  enumerating  each  and  all  the  several  topics  <hi 
whidi  the  lecturer  will  touch.  This  constitutes  an  invaluable  sylla- 
bus for  a  diligent  and  inquiring  student.  By  attending  lectures  with 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  regularity,  and  by  pursuing  parallel 
courses  of  reading,  the  student  can  acquire  during  the  long  course  of 
study  of  the  law  school  great  breadth  of  learning  in  both  technical 
and  liberal  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  control  through 
recitations  and  through  frequent  quizzes  encourages  the  careless 
student  to  neglect  his  opportunities  and  waste  his  time.  As  he 
almost  invariably  enters  the  law  faculty  directly  from  the  secondary 
school,  he  possesses  neither  the  age  nor  the  experience  in  independent 
study  consistent  with  the  method  to  which  he  is  now  subjected.  The 
"  case  system,"  or  any  modification  of  it,  is  not  used  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   Instruction  is  ^stematic  and  deductive. 

The  prominence  of  the  lecture  method,  with  the  corresponding 
neglect  of  recitations  and  quizzes,  has  an  influence  beyond  the  law 
school  in  another  branch  of  public  education  where  its  utility  is  less 
defensible.  Many  teachers  of  history,  geography,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, eta,  in  the  secondary  schools  are  graduates  of  the  law  college. 
They  are  naturally  prone  to  apply  in  the  secondary  school  the  same 
method  of  instruction  in  which  they  themselves  were  trained  in  their 
legal  studies,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  lecture  method  in 
professional  schools  it  is  certainly  ill  adapted  to  schoc^s  of  lower 
rank. 

Adoanttiges  of  the  law  ourriculuvu — The  law  school  considered 
purely  as  a  liberal  arts  college,  as  in  fact  it  is  for  many  of  its  stu- 
dents, presents  a  decided  disadvantage  in  that  it  contains  no  studies 
in  mathematics  and  in  natural  and  experimental  sciences.  As  at 
present  constituted,  it  gives  the  student's  mind  but  one  bent,  i.  e., 
toward  the  so-called  cultured  studies.  If  he  is  not  to  practice  law 
(and  many  do  not),  if  his  education  is  to  fit  him  for  useful  service  in 
society,  this  usefulness  would  be  mucli  enhanced  by  a  training  in 
which  social  sciences  were  more  evenly  balanced  with  experimental 
sciences,  and  especially  by  a  more  appreciative  attitude  toward  scien- 
( ific  activities  which  are  the  basic  element  of  industrial  and  economic 
progress. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  law  school  or  as  a  school  of  political 
science,  the  composite  diaracter  of  the  curriculum  presents  many  ad- 
vantages. For  the  lawyer  it  t^npers  the  asperities  and  technicalities 
of  legal  procedure  with  a  broadening  insight  into  social  institutions, 
»n  ideal  of  social  equity  and  a  c(»nprehensive  conception  of  political 
organization  and  administration.  For  the  ftiture  citizen  and  man  of 
public  life  it  limits  Utopian  theories  by  the  knowledge  of  social  evo- 
lution and  the  conservative  influence  of  legal  codes.  ,  >  t 
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more  interior  connecting  courts.  The  large  edifice  at  Buenos  Aires  is 
in  reality  two  buildings,  since  it  was  erected  at  different  epochs,  but 
although  it  has  two  entrances,  the  facades  join  and  the  several  inte- 
rior courts  are  connected. 

In  the  matter  of  laboratory  equipment  conditicns  are  good,  and 
this  is  the  more  praisew(H*thy  since  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  laboratories  are  matters  of  unusual  difficulty.  Apparatus  and  ma- 
terials must  all  be  imported ;  the  genius  of  the  people  is  not  mechan- 
ical, and  there  is  no  general  predilection  for  laboratory  methods. 
But  in  the  medical  college,  either  the  nature  of  the  profession 
demonstrates  to  the  student  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  the 
necessity  of  practical  study,  or  his  teachers  succeed  in  convincing  Iiim 
of  the  advantages  of  laboratory  experiment  and  first-hand  knowledge. 
Laboratory  study  in  the  school  of  medicine  has  such  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  practice  of  the  profession  that  it  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  student  than  in  the  secondary  school,  or  even  in  the 
engineering  college.  In  many  types  of  education  laboratory  exer- 
cises are  simply  cultural ;  in  medicine,  however,  they  are  wholly  prac- 
tical. Whether  it  is  for  these  reasons  or  others,  it  is  an  obvious  fact 
that  the  Latin-American  medical  student  approaches  this  part  of  his 
professional  course  in  a  different  attitude  of  mind  than  that  com- 
monly exhibited  by  students  in  other  schools. 

The  faculty  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine. — ^The  faculty  of 
medicine  acquires  additional  dignity  and  prestige  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  administrative  body  as  well  as  a  teaching  staff.  In  the  latter 
capacity  it  conducts  the  year-end  oral  examinatitms,  the  final  general 
examination,  and  pass^  upon  the  printed  thesis  presented  by  the 
graduate.  Success  in  these  tests  secures  for  the  student  the  academic 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  same  faculty  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  State  conducts  the  other  examination  that  entitles  the 
student  to  the  privilege  of  practicing  his  profession.  The  faculty  is 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  humiliation  that  may  fall  upon  a  North 
American  medical  college  when  a  State  board  of  examiners,  organ- 
ized outside  the  college,  rejects  a  good  student  and  passes  a  poorer 
one.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  college  excludes  any  motive  for 
lowering  standards.  The  faculty  is  also  empowered  by  the  State  to 
make  regulations  governing  the  practice  of  medicine  throughout  the 
nation.  It  possesses  therefore  a  threefold  function ;  it  teaches  the 
student,  examines  the  applicant,  and  directs  the  practitioner.  Phy- 
sicians educated  abroad,  or  foreigners  desiring  to  practice  in  the 
country,  must  also  submit  to  examination  under  the  same  conditions 
as  graduates  of  the  school. 

Preparation  of  professors. — No  other  profession  in  Latin  America 
is  so  welt  educated.  The  genius  of  the  race  inclines  toward  liberal 
and  artistic  studies,  and  the  physician  has  not  only  acquired  a  fair 
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modicum  of  these  in  the  seoondaiy  school,  but  his  natural  bent  of 
mind  and  bis  position  in  society  enables  him  to  continue  them  in 
after  life.  His  professional  studies  on  the  other  hand  arc  distinctly 
scientific  and  practical,  while  the  practice  of  his  profession  develops 
psychological  acumen  and  analytical  power.  This  happy  blead  of 
cultural,  scientific,  practical,  and  philosophical  study  is  not  afforded 
by  any  other  profession  in  Spanish  America. 

Moreover,  no  other  profession  is  as  eager  for  postgraduate  study. 
A  physician  does  not  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  first  rank  unless 
he  hiis  studied  abroad,  and  a  very  great  number  continue  at  once,  or 
early  in  their  professional  career,  their  studies  in  one  or  another  of 
the  noted  schools  of  Europe.  By  far  the  largest  number  go  to  Paris, 
not  only  because  of  the  excellence  of  its  faculty,  but  also  because  they 
already  know  the  language  more  or  less  perfectly.  It  is  from  the 
ranhs  of  these  ambitious  practitioners  that  the  chairs  of  the  medical 
school  are  filled.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  professor  who  baa 
not  done  postgraduate  study  in  Europe,  and,  as  the  going  and  coming 
is  continuous,  the  latest  ideas  in  medical  education  and  practice  are 
known  in  Latin  America,  and  propagated  by  men  who  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes.  European  theories  and  methods  of  professional  in* 
struction  are  consequently  followed  closely,  and,  as  Paris  is  the  school 
most  frequented,  the  medical  colleges  are  practically  all  organized 
and  conducted  after  the  French  model.  Chile  alone  has  followed 
German  methods,  a  fact  due  to  the  presence  of  several  Prussian  pro- 
fessors in  the  faculty. 

Hospital  facilities. — Another  element  that  contributes  to  the  excel- 
lence of  medical  studies  in  Latin  America  is  the  advantage  of  a  uni- 
versity hospital.  Many  of  the  best  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  are  dependent  for  clinical  faculties  upon  hospitals  that  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  faculty.  This  condition  causes  serious 
embarrassment  and  often  prevents  the  student  from  receiving  suffi- 
cimt  practical  training.  In  Latin  America  the  school  and  the  hos- 
pital are  both  State  institutions  supported  at  public  expea<3e,  and  the 
most  natural  arrangement  is  to  put  at  least  one  hospital  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  faculty,  with  the  privilege  of  using  others 
(where  there  are  more  than  one)  as  the  necessities  of  the  school  re- 
quire. This  permits  professors  to  give  much  bedside  instruction,  and 
also  makes  possible  a  large  amount  of  hospital  experience  for  all  stu- 
dents. Beginning  with  his  third  year  the  student  is  assigned  certain 
daily  duties  at  the  hospital,  and  during  the  last  two  years  he  serves 
a  practical  intemeship. 

CurHcidum. — Nowhere  mc»e  than  in  the  curriculum  of  a  medical 
college  does  a  mere  enumeration  of  subjects  fail  to  give  an  adequate, 
or  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  instruction.  The 
epirit  of  the  school,  the  laboratocy  equipment,  the  r^ut^ 
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skill  of  the  instnictora.  nnd  the  facilities  for  studying  and  conqaering 
disease  are  more  important  el^nents  in  establishing  the  standard  of 
the  institution  than  a  mere  list  of  studies.  However,  a  few  corneal* 
selected  from  different  parts  of  Latin  America  may  perhaps  aid  id 
giving  a  just  appreciation  of  medical  training.  They  will,  at  least, 
cmphaBize  the  long  term  of  veors  required  for  the  profession  aiid 
indicate  the  nature  and  order  of  the  studies. 
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DuroHon  of  atndies. — Tho  length  of  tlie  course  is  always  six  or 
seven  years,  the  Icmger  term  being  required  in  Chile,  Argentim, 
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Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Salvador.  In  Chile  the  last  year  is  de- 
voted to  specialization ;  in  the  other  countries  it  forms  part  of  the 
general  course.  In  Peru  the  student  is  required  to  spend  two  years 
in  the  faculty  of  sciences  after  graduating  from  the  higli  school  be- 
fore  he  enrolls  in  the  school  of  medicine.  During  this  period  he 
studies  general  physics  and  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  aoolytioal 
chemistry.  These  studies  are,  however,  much  more  theoretical  than 
practicaL 

In  regard  to  the  hours  per  week  and  the  relative  amount  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  studies,  the  schools  show  considerable  variation. 
At  Buenos  Aires  the  total  hours  per  week  range  in  different  years 
from  30  to  36,  During  the  first  two  years  there  are  9  hours  of  lec- 
tures; the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  laboratories.  During  the 
third  and  fourth  years  there  are  12  hours  of  lectures  and  clinics; 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth, years,  18  hours;  and  dunng  the  laM  year 
practically  all  the  time  is  given  to  clinics.  At  Bahia  the  average 
hours  per  week  during  the  first  four  years  are  26  and  during  the  last 
two,  32.  Throughout  both  periods  theoretical  instruction  occupies 
about  one-half  the  time.  At  Santiago  de  Chile  it  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  relative  time  given  to  the  two  forms  of  instruction,  be- 
cause the  practical  is  combined  with  the  theoretical  in  the  class 
periods,  which  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  schools  just  nteu- 
ti<Hied,  while  there  is  much  laboratory  work  in  addition. 

The  suhaidiary  aeluxda. — A  faculty  of  medicine  invariably  indodes 
the  three  related  schools  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  midwifery. 
The  faculty  in  Chile  conducts  also  a  nurses'  training  schooL  The  pro- 
fession of  midwife  is  universal  in  Latin  America,  although  less  com- 
mon  in  Brazil  than  in  Spanish  America.  The  Bchool  of  midwifery 
at  Santiago  de  Chile  enn^  about  T6  students  and  that  of  Buenos 
Aires  between  SO  and  90.  At  Mtuitevideo,  where  there  were  but  229 
students  in  the  medical  course  in  1911,  the  enrollment  in  the  school  of 
midwifery  was  38.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  however,  in  the  same  year 
there  were  enrolled  but  10,  and  at  Bahia,  13.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  two  years,  in  a  few  schools  over  three,  and  requirements 
for  entrance  do  not  equal  those  demanded  for  other  courses  in  the 
medical  faculty. 

Schools  of  dentistry  have  been  established  only  in  the  past  two 
decade!^.  In  many  faculties  they  are  just  now  being  introduced. 
The  course  of  study  is  almost  uniformly  of  three  years ;  in  Brazil, 
howevef,  it  covers  only  two  years.  The  growth  of  the  schools  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  dentistry  is  everywhere  a  lucrative  profession. 
Although  H  full  secondary-school  education  is  demanded  for  entranoe, 
dentistry  is  far  from  enjoying  the  academic  and  social  prestige  of 
tbe  medical  career.    It  is  regarded  more  as  a  buuness  than  as  a  pro- 
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fession,  and  suffers  the  disparagement  common  to  all  nonprofessional 
vocations  in  Latin  America. 

This  is  not  true  of  pharmacy,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent;  That 
is  an  older  profession  and  is  so  closely  allied  to  medicine  that  it  shares 
s<Hne  of  its  luster.  Schools  of  pharmacy  have  a  relatively  large 
attendance.  At  Lima  there  are  half  as  many  students  of  pharmacy 
as  of  medicine;  at  La  Paz,  one-third;  at  Santiago,  two-fifths;  at 
Montevideo,  one-third.  At  Buenos  Aires,  however,  the  ratio  is  much 
smaller,  being  but  1  to  9.  The  average  ratio  is  1  to  3  or  4.  The 
entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  medicine,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  regularly  three  years.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  does 
it  include  fourl 

I  Medical  texts  and  lihrartea. — ^Professors  in  the  medical  faculties  are 
almost  all  natives  of  the  country  in  which  they  serve.  To  this  extent 
medical  education  in  Latin  America  is  national.  In  only  a  very  few 
schools,  notably  at  Santiago,  are  there  foreign  professors,  '^contracted 
for  "  by  the  Government.  However,  as  stated  above,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  professors  have  studied  in  Europe,  and  texts  and  reference 
books  are  very  ctxnmonly  in  French.  Few  translations  of  French 
are  used,  since  all  students  having  come  through  the  secondary  school 
can  read  the  originals  with  reascmable  ease.  Medical  libraries  are 
usually  well  stocked.  However,  in  this  day  of  rapid  advance  in 
medical  science  the  number  of  books  is  a  poor  measure  of  a  library's 
usefulness.  The  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  possesses  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes;  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  32,000,  including  duplicates; 
that  of  Santiago,  7,000  in  its  working  library;  and  other  schoc^  have 
collections  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  importance.  As  every 
faculty  publishes  a  medical  review,  it  is  able  to  acquire  throu^  ex- 
change a  large  number  of  medical  journals.  Likewise,  the  practi<« 
of  requiring  a  printed  thesis  from  each  graduate  enables  the  college 
to  exchange  with  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  have  the  same 
policy.  A  very  large  propration,  probably  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  works  are  in  French.  TTie  librarian  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  a  re- 
port published  in  1911,  states  that  of  the  27,412  works  consulted  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  14  were  Portuguese,  53  English,  211  German. 
1,449  Italian,  4,821  Spanish,  7,148  Argentine,  and  13,716  Fr^idi. 
A  similar  report  for  the  medical  library  of  Montevideo  gives  the 
following  results:  German,  154;  Portuguese,  231;  English,  239; 
Italian,  1,243;  Spanish  (i.  e.,  works  in  Spanish  whether  from  Spain 
or  Spanish  America),  2,793;  French,  5,816.  These  figures  demon- 
strate the  all-powerful  influence  of  France  in  medical  education  in 
Latin  America.  The  ratio  of  French  treatises  to  those  of  other  na- 
tionalities would  be  much  the  same  in  other  countries. 

Vacation  schools. — The  medical  schools  in  LatJn  America  are  pro- 
gressive and  jealous  of  the  good  reputatitm  of  their  graduates.    In 
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countries  of  great  distances  and  difficulties  of  communication,  where 
centers  of  culture  are  few  and  far  removed  from  the  university,  a 
country  physician  has  little  opportunity  and  less  motive  for  con- 
tinuing his  studies  and  keeping  abreast  of  his  profession.  In  OTder 
to  overcome  (his  tendency  to  stagnation  several  countries,  led  by 
Chile,  which  has  always  shown  itself  enterprising  in  all  types  of  edu- 
cation, have  founded  vacation  schools  for  the  country  doctor.  They 
are  modeled  after  similar  institutions  in  Germany  and  have  met 
with  considerable  success,  especially  in  Chile. 

Two  needed  reforms. — Notwithstanding  the  progress  it  has  made, 
frequently  under  adverse  c(Hiditions,  the  Latin-American  medical  col- 
lege is  in  urgent  need  of  two  reforms.  The  first  is  a  better  training  in 
science  and  laboratory  method  on  the  part  of  the  student  before  he 
matriculates.  This  desideratum  is  in  a  fair  way  of  attainment  by  the 
proposed  pre-university  course  already  adopted  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  and  projected  in  other  countries.  The  other  reform  is  a 
differentiation  between  the  medical  t«acher  and  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. The  best  part  of  medical  education  in  Latin  America  is  the 
clinical  instruction,  where  teaching  and  professional  practice  are 
necessarily  combined ;  the  weakest  part  is  in  such  subjects  as  chem- 
istry, bacteriology,  zoology,  etc.,  and  in  laboratory  instruction. 
These  chairs,  like  the  clinical  chairs,  are  filled  by  practicing  phy- 
sicians. Such  courses  could  be  better  given  by  professional  chemists, 
bacteriologists,  et«.,  who  could  not  wily  be  greater  specialists,  each 
in  his  particular  subject  than  is  possible  for  a  physician  with  a  con- 
siderable practice,  but  who  could  give  more  time  and  supervision  to 
the  laboratory  work  of  the  students.  Under  the  present  system  this 
part  of  instruction  is  relegated  entirely  to  laboratory  assistants,  who 
are  also  physicians,  but  of  less  reputation  than  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  student  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  laboratory 
work  is  less  valuable,  since  it  is  not  important  enough  to  claim  the 
personal  attention  of  the  professor.  The  high  standard  of  excellence 
attained  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Chile  is  no  doubt  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  presence  of  several  teaching  professors  (Germans) 
contracted  for  by  the  Chilean  Government,  who  have  taught  the 
purely  scientific  subjects  and  exalted  the  role  of  the  scientific  labora- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  ENGINEERING  FACULTY. 

The  Latin-American  unirersities  daring  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  have  persistently  struggled  to  confine  theoretical  educatiui 
within  its  proper  acope  and  to  develc^  the  practical  side.  The 
abstract  element  had  held  undisputed  sway  so  long  in  the  dominant 
faculty  of  law  and  social  sciences  that  the  battle  was  waged  againA 
great  odds.  In  the  teaching  of  law,  long-established  tradition  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  lends  itself  easily  to  the  lecture  method, 
tended  to  retain  the  ancient  habits  of  instruction.  In  the  faculty  of 
medicine  much  progress  has  been  made.  As  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  laboratory  methods  have  been  adopted  everywhere  and  are 
in  successful  operation.  To  this  faculty  more  than  to  any  other  k 
due  the  credit  of  breaking  down  the  ramparts  of  tradition  and  bring- 
ing into  the  university  modem  ideas  and  modem  methods. 

Difficulties. — The  faculty  of  engineering,  which,  both  on  account 
of  its  history  and  the  content  of  its  curriculum  should  be  the  most 
modem  of  all  and  the  most  practical  in  its  methods,  has  had  a  seven 
struggle  to  free  itself  frton  the  grasp  of  tradition  and  traditional 
methods.  In  I^atin  America  certain  forces  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  United  States  have  operated  to  cause  this  condition.  In  the  fint 
place  the  ancient  name  of  the  faculty^a  name  that  still  remains  is 
the  official  title — Facvltad  de  ciencias  exactas,  was  strongly  indicative 
of  the  time  when  physics  was  simply  theoretical  and  mathematical, 
and  mathematics  was  pursued  not  for  its  practical  application  but  as 
a  form  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Derived  from  such  an  ancestry,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  engineering  faculty  should  eKperience 
unwonted  difficulty  in  freeing  itself  from  abstract  ideas  and  purely 
theoretical  instruction.  Another  disadvantage  which  beset  the  engi- 
neering school  was  the  old  prejudice  on  the  part  of  university  sto- 
dents  as  a  class  against  the  rough  work  required  in  an  engineering 
laboratory  of  the  modem  type. 

Under  these  adverse  conditions  the  Latin-American  engineering 
school  has  developed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  tendency  to 
theoretical  instruction  bom  in  the  old  faculty  of  exact  sciences  clung 
to  the  new  school  with  deadly  tenacity  and  was  accentuated  by  the 
popular  aversion  to  laboratory  methods.  Only  as  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism and  industrialism  grew  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  ArgCDtiaa, 
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Chile,  and  Mexico,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  States,  did  the 
engineering  school  begin  to  assume  its  proper  position.  With  the 
recasting  of  society  that  is  in  progress  to-day  and  with  the  patriotic 
fervor  for  national  wealth  and  aggrandizement  that  actuates  many 
States,  this  branch  of  professional  education  is  at  last  growing  in 
importance  and  efficiency. 

Materitd  equipmevt. — By  favorable  legislation  and  liberal  appro- 
priations many  States  have  done  everything  possible  to  advance 
technical  education.  In  Brazil  no  less  than  four  new  schools  of 
engineering  have  been  founded  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  institu- 
tions at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  have  good  buildings  and  fair 
equipment.  The  old  School  of  Mines  has  been  removed  from  its 
inaccessible  location  at  Ouro  Preto,  and  put  at  the  provincial  capital, 
Bello  Horizonte,  where  it  is  easy  of  access  and  furnished  with  new 
buildings  and  additional  apparatus.  Within  the  past  year  Uruguay 
has  given  its  engineering  faculty  additional  facilities.  In  Argentina 
each  of  the  three  faculties  is  especially  favored.  At  Cordoba  the 
school  has  its  own  building  and  an  almost  independent  organization, 
A  number  of  German  professors,  specialists  in  engineering  science, 
have  been  in  the  faculty  many  years.  At  Buenos  Aires  the  facilities 
have  been  constantly  increased,  and  the  Government  now  projects 
an  entirely  new  plant  in  another  part  of  the  city,  where  greater  space 
will  be  available.  La  Plata  has  the  advantage  of  its  new  installa- 
tion and  reformed  curriculum.  The  annual  budget  of  the  schotd  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  much  greater  than  the  combined  budgets  of  the 
faculties  of  letters  and  law.  At  Cordoba,  for  instruction  alone,  it 
is  more  than  $40,000.  Chile  has  reserved  the  original  university 
building  in  its  entirety  for  the  use  of  the  engineering  faculty  and 
maintains  a  number  of  German  professors  to  conduct  the  more  tech- 
nical branches  of  the  work.  In  addition,  the  school  of  architecture 
has  been  detached  and  furnished  with  other  quarters  and  special 
facilities.  Almost  one-third  of  the  total  budget  of  the  university  is 
devoted  to  this  department.  The  Catholic  University  of  Santiago 
also  conducts  a  school  of  architecture  and  engineering.  In  Peru  the 
school  is  independent  of  the  university,  has  its  own  organization, 
separate  building,  large  equipment,  and  valuable  library.  A  new 
electrical  laboratory  was  installed  in  1911  at  an  e-^pense  of  $30,000. 
The  annual  budget  amounts  to  $50,000.  Bolivia  maintains  no  en- 
gineering school  of  university  grade,  but  she  expends  $30,000  an- 
nually on  her  Practical  School  of  Mines  at  Oruro,  and  employs  at  a 
large  salary  a  foreign  engineer  of  note  as  its  president.  In  1910  the 
University  of  Bogota  provided  its  faculty  of  engineering  with  a  new 
building.  At  Caracas  the  school  has  its  own  building  of  modem 
constructiofl  and,  like  the  faculty  of  Ctffdoba,  is,  in  organization, 
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almost  a  separate  institution.  The  smaller  countries  of  Central 
America  have  found  it  impracticable  to  maintain  engineering  schools 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  laboratory  equipment  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  competent  instructors,  and  in  its  stead  they  send  studeots 
abroad  on  scholarships.  Mexico,  during  its  four  decades  of  indus- 
trial progress,  gave  much  attenticm  to  industrial  education,  and 
besides  the  engineering  school  at  the  capital,  with  a  budget  of  $57,000 
in  1910-11,  there  were  other  schools  in  the  provinces. 

Orffanization. — In  19X1  Brazil  formulated  a  new  organization  for 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Sio  de  Janeiro,  which  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  school  of  Sao  Paulo  and  will  doubtless  be  followed 
by  all  the  other  institutions  in  the  Republic  It  prescribes  three 
courses  of  five  years  each — civil,  industrial,  and  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering.  The  studies  of  the  first  three  years  are  identi- 
cal— mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  botany  form  the  bases  of  the  work.  The  purely  technical  studies 
are  reserved  for  the  two  upper  years.  There  are  no  linguistic  or 
literary  studies.  The  last  statement  is  equally  applicable  to  tU 
Latin-American  engineering  courses. 

In  all  Spanish  America,  except  Argentina,  there  is  a  marked  uni- 
formity in  the  organization  of  the  engineering  faculty  and  in  the 
length,  content,  and  arrangement  of  the  various  departments.  The 
fact  that  in  snne  instances  the  engineering  school  is  an  administrative 
unit  within  the  faculty  of  exact  sciences  is  of  little  import  in  imder- 
standing  the  work  and  is  more  form  than  reality.  The  engineering 
school  directs  the  studies  and  confers  the  professional  title  of  •'  en- 
gineer"; the  faculty,  composed  of  practically  the  same  professors, 
confers  the  academic  degrees  in  cose  the  student  aspires  to  these 
honors  and  passes  the  special  examinations  that  entitle  him  to  them. 
The  engineering  school  comprises  usually  a  department  of  surveying 
embracing  three  years,  another  of  civil  engineering  embracing  five 
years,  and  a  third  of  mining  engineering  of  equal  length ;  in  some, 
mining  engineering  is  replaced  by  mechanical  or  industrial  engineer 
ing.  In  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  offers  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  the  time  is  extended  to  six  years  for  the 
former.  Some  institutions  have  short  practical  courses  of  one,  twa 
and  three  years  in  electricity,  construction,  etc  These  sections  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  industrial  schools.  They  are  of  uni- 
versity rank,  but  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  or  even  to  a  professional 
title.  Every  school  has  also  a  section  of  architecture,  which  is  one 
of  its  most  important  divisions  and  always  has  a  large  enrollment. 
The  subject  appeals  strongly  to  the  artistic  genius  of  the  race.  So 
important  is  it  that  it  practically  forms  a  separate  school,  and  in 
Clidle  has  been  given  its  own  building  and  administration.     The 
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course  of  study  usually  comprises  four  years,  but  in  some  institutions 
it  is  extended  to  five ;  in  others  reduced  to  three.  It  differs  from  the 
North  American  course  jn  containing  less  mathematics,  physics,  and 
engineering  mechanics  and  in  devoting  more  time  tp  the  artistic  side 
of  the  profession.  The  increasing  popularity  of  tlie  department  is 
fully  justified  by  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  such  countries  as  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  where  the  profession  of  the  architect  is  highly  profitable. 
In  some  other  countries,  where  there  is  no  remarkable  immigration, 
wealth  is  increasing  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  the  old  with  the 
new,  in  material  things  as  well  as  in  modes  of  thought,  and  social 
organization. 

Curricula. — The  many  different  ramifications  of  engineering,  each 
with  its  different  course  of  study,  preclude  the  reproduction  in  a 
work  of  this  scope  of  representative  curricula  of  all  departments, 
but  as  indicative  of  the  work  there  is  given  below  the  course  in  civil 
tngineering  in  three  widely  separated  schools. 
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Class  and  l^oratory. — The  relative  amount  of  theoretical  and  of 
practical  instruction  for  two  of  the  leading  schools  gives  additional 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  training  given  the  civil  engineer. 
The  figures  represent  hours  per  week,  and  by  "  practical  work  "  is 
meant  laboratory  practice,  drawing,  designing,  etc. 

Hours  of  inttmction  per  tceck. 
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In  the  Chilean  schedule  the  hours  of  class  and  laboratory  are  prac- 
tically equal.  A  considerable  disparity  is  shown  in  the  first  and 
fourth  years  of  the  Argentine  program.  In  the  school  of  mines 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago  the  class  and  laboratory  hours 
are  exactly  equal — 18  for  each  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
student's  schedule  is  heavy,  as  measured  by  the  North  American 
standard,  ranging  from  19  to  24  "  credit "  hours  per  week  and  from  27 
to  36  in  total  time  of  class  and  laboratory.  In  this  respect  the  com- 
parison should  rather  be  with  European  practices,  where  more  in- 
struction is  given  in  class  and  less  individual  preparation  is  required 
outside.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  what  are  indicated  as 
class  periods  are  usually  lectures  only. 

One  will  look  in  vain  for  shops  in  a  Latin-American  engineering 
school.  The  institution  is  not  unknown  or  unappreciated,  but  it  is 
not  for  engineers.  In  the  industrial  schools  of  Argentina  and  Chile 
shopwork  in  wood  and  iron  forms  the  essential  feature  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  schools  possess  good  facilities  for  the  work.  But 
sliopwork  in  the  engineering  faculty  is  considered  out  of  place. 
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EivrollmetU. — The  distribution  of  students  among  the  different 
lines  of  engineering  is  worthy  of  note  as  indicating  both  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  students  and  the  demand  for  the  different  callings.  Bef- 
erence  has  already  been  made  to  the  popularity  of  architecture.  In 
the  engineering  school  of  Chile  one  student  in  five  is  enrolled  in  this 
department.  At  Buenos  Aires  the  number  is  one  in  seven,  but  in  the 
smaller  schools  the  ratio  will  probably  average  br  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  at  Santiago.  The  distribution  of  all  studeilts  in  the  faculty 
of  exact  sciences  at  Buenos  Aires  was,  in  1911,  as  follows:  Civil 
engineering  (6  years),  699;  mechanical  engineering  (5  years),  25; 
surveying  (3  years),  39;  architecture  (5  years),  122;  doctorate  in 
chemistry  (5  years),  45;  in  natural  sciences  (5  years),  6;  in  physico- 
mathematical  sciences  (5  years),  3.  The  last  course  has  just  been 
inaugurated,  and  the  enrollment  represents  only  two  years.  Students 
enrolled  for  the  various  doctorates  are  probably  preparing  to  leach. 
The  prospect  of  Government  employment  is  a  strong  incentive  for 
pursuing  certain  courses  in  preference  to  others.  This  explains  in 
part  the  preeminence  of  civil  engineering.  For  work  on  harbors, 
streets,  sewers,  waterworks,  and  irrigation  projects  the  national,  pro- 
vincial, and  local  governments  are  now  in  great  need  of  competent 
engineers.  Active  railroad  building  in  Argentina,  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  companies,  is  another  incentive.  The  matricu- 
lants of  surveying  all  expect  official  appointment.  Few  students  in- 
tend to  enter  the  field  of  industry.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  most  large  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions, who  usually  imiwrt  their  engineers  as  well  as  their  managing 
personnel.  In  Chile,  where  all  railroads  are  State-owned,  the  output 
of  civil  engineers  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  Government  for  railroad 
construction.  The  same  has  been  true  to  less  extent  in  Brazil.  The 
fact  that  outside  of  Government  enterj)rises  the  large  industries  are 
everywhere  in  the  control  of  foreign  corporations,  using  their  fellow 
countrymen  in  engineering  capacities,  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
native  engineer.  It  dwarfs  his  initiative  and  forces  him  into  a  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  This  reacts  ultimately  upon  the  engineering 
school;  making  of  it  a  governmental  agency  for  the  preparation  of 
certain  officials,  instead  of  enlisting  it  actively  for  the  industrial 
development  of  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
NON-STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  principle  of  free  public  instruction  is  firmly  inlrenched  in  all 
Latin  America,  and  the  Government  cheerfully  supports  all  grades  of 
schools  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  State  does  not, 
however,  nionopolize  instruction.  Church  and  private  institutions 
are  tolerated  and  often  encouraged,  not  only  morally,  but  also  finan- 
cially. In  primary  education  the  State  schools  are  the  more  numerous 
by  far.  Except  in  a  very  few  countries,  this  grade  of  education  ia 
but  little  fostered  by  religious  societies.  In  Brazil  there  are  many 
private  primary  schools  conducted  by  individuals.  Secondary  edu- 
cation, however,  receives  great  attention  from  the  Goman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  teaching  orders.  Long-established  tradition  had 
maintained  that  this  grade  of  education  could  best  be  given  in  board- 
ing schools,  and  the  church  was  especially  well  organized  to  conduct 
this  type  of  school.  Protestant  societies  also  have  bent  their  energies 
principally  to  secondary  education.  Higher  education  has  been  left 
almost  exclusively  to  the  State.  In  all  Latin  America  there  are 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  non-State  instituti<H)s  which  maintain 
professional  schools  (other  than  ecclesiastical)  or  a  college  of  liberal 
arts  in  the  sense  that  the  word  college  is  used  in  the  United  States, 
The  reasons  for  the  abstention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  frran 
this  grade  of  instruction  are  two:  First,  the  rise  of  the  secular  facul- 
ties of  civil  law,  medicine,  and,  later,  engineering,  which  became  gov- 
ernmental administrative  corporations  as  well  as  teaching  bodies; 
second,  the  decadence  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  the  enlarged  curriculum  of  the  liceo.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  secular  faculties  and  the  State  universities,  the 
church  directed  its  energies  to  the  new  form  of  high  school  and  to 
the  episcopal  seminaries  that  rose  in  the  place  of  the  old  faculty  of 
theology. 

The  three  non-State  institutions  are  worthy  of  special  notice  not 
only  because  they  form  a  class  apart,  but  because  each  has  a  peculiar 
history  and  differs  radically  from  the  other  two. 

Colegio  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Bosario. — This  institution,  founded 
at  Bogota  in  1664,  has  preserved,  at  least  in  its  outward  fwrns,  the 
marks  of  the  era  of  its  foundation,  and  corresponds  more  closely  to 
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the  colonial  university  than  any  other  institution  in  lAtin  America. 
It  was  never  a  university  in  name,  but  had  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  in  civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  philosophy 
and  letters.    At  present  it  retains  only  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  A'**    * 
letters,  but  to  this  extent  it  is  of  university  rank,  and  is  so  recog-  teUoe  I 
nized  by  the  State.    The  University  of  Bogota,  possesses  faculties  of*  Xaw. 
medicine,  law,  and  engineering,  but  in  letters  and  philosophy  the 
Colegio  del  Rosario  has  no  rival.    Theology  has  been  transferred  to 
the  archbishop's  seminary.    The  Colegio  maintains  two  courses,  the 
lower  affording  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  professional  facul- 
ties, the  higher  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  and  phi- 
losophy.    It  is  an  institution  that  corresponds  in  the  form  of  its 
organization  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    It  has  its 
fellows,  scholars,  and  commoners,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  college. 
There  are  also  day  scholars. 

The  college  is  autonomous,  chooses  its  own  officers,  faculty,  and  fel- 
lows, and  regulates  its  budget,  requirements,  and  curriculum  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  original  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  latter  were 
revised  in  1893,  but  more  in  form  than  in  substance.  The  only  check 
on  the  autonomy  of  the  institution  is  the  veto  power  held  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  the  choice  of  rector.  The  faculty 
is  selected  by  the  ancient  method  of  opondon,  and  always  from 
alumni  of  the  college,  if  possible.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  the 
Colegio  del  Rosario  was  handsomely  endowed,  and  during  the 
colonial  period  it  was  far-famed  for  both  the  excellence  of  its  instruc- 
tion and  its  distinguished  alumni.  Later  came  dark  days.  The 
charter  was  violated,  the  endowment  dissipated.  Finally,  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  its  responsibility  in  the  material  disaster  that  had 
overtaken  the  institution  through  civil  strife,  and  restored  in  part 
the  revenue  by  the  issue  of  treasury  certificates  on  which  it  pays  to 
the  college  a  fixed  interest. 

The  Catholic  University  of  Chile. — If  the  Colegio  del  Rosario  is  a 
religious  college  of  the  olden  type  of  organization,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Chile  is  a  church  school  of  a  distinctly  modem  pattern. 
It  has  no  history  connecting  it  with  colonial  times.  Founded  as  late 
as  1888,  in  one  of  the  most  progressive  commonwealths  of  Spanish 
America,  organized  after  the  same  model  aa  the  State  university,  and 
preparing  its  graduates  for  secular  vocations,  it  is  the  one  example 
in  South  America  of  modem  and  local  non-State  initiative  in  higher 
and  professional  education.  The  government  of  the  institution  is 
vested  directly  in  the  church,  which  names  the  rector  and  confirms  the 
nppointment  of  professors,  deans,  and  other  officers.  The  financial 
atlininist ration  also  is  directed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
institution  therefore  enjoys  little  autonomy,  but  its  financial  pros- 
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perity  is  assured,  since  the  churcti  is  pledged  irrevocably  to  its  snp- 
port.  It  has  received  also  considerable  endowment.  A  splendid 
building,  situated  in  the  principal  avenue  of  Santiago,  is  in  process 
of  erection.  In  the  wing  already  completed  is  located  the  preparatoi? 
school.  The  work  of  the  university  proper  is  stUl  carried  on  in  > 
building  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Four  departments  arc  in  operation — ^law,  engineering,  architecture, 
and  agriculture.  The  last-named  faculty  is  in  reality  two  distinct 
schools,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  The  theoretical  studies 
cover  three  years  and  are  followed  by  a  year  of  practical  application, 
which  is  done  on  a  farm  near  the  city.  The  engineering  school  offers 
two  causes — one  in  civil,  the  other  in  industrial  and  mining  engineer- 
ing. The  first  is  five  years  in  length,  the  latter  four  years,  and  botli 
correspond  very  closely  to  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  State 
university.    The  course  in  architecture  also  covers  four  years. 

The  Catholic  University  of  Santiago  is  thoroughly  modem  in  ila 
equipment  and  general  methods.  Its  material  resources  have  steadily 
increased,  and  the  new  buildings  will  give  it  unrivaled  facilities. 
While  from  a  material  point  of  view  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  State  university,  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
the  presence  of  two  rival  institutions  in  the  same  city  is  a  decided 
stimulus  to  both. 

Mackenzie  College. — The  third  non-State  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  located  at  Sao  Paulo.  In  its  origin  and  organization  it  n 
exotic,  and  yet  through  a  generation  of  usefulness  it  has  become  i 
part  and  parcel  of  the  new  Brazil.  For  more  than  40  years  there  has 
existed  in  Sao  Paulo  a  group  of  primary  and  secondary  schooh 
founded  and  administered  by  North  Americans,  In  1886  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  collegiate  rank  was  formed,  and  four  years  later  it 
WHS  incorporated  with  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yort 
The  purpose  of  the  founders  was  to  maintain  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  patterned  after  the  North  American  model  for  the  benefit 
of  Brazilians  preparing  to  do  postgraduate  study  abroad  or  engaging 
in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  at  home.  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed largely  of  Americans,  Canadians,  and  Englishmen.  Besides 
the  preparatory  course,  with  its  parallel  divisions  of  classical,  scien- 
tific, and  CMnmercial  studies,  there  is  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
containing  also  three  sections — classics,  general  sciences,  and  ci^nl 
engineering.  A  section  of  agriculture  is  to  be  organized  nest  year. 
There  are  both  day  students  and  boarders.  The  dormitory  privi- 
leges are  reserved  for  students  whose  parents  do  not  live  in  the  city. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  college,  but  as  day  scholars  only. 

The  history  of  the  college  has  been  one  of  continuous  expansion 
and  of  adaptation  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  country.     It  [jossesses 
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a  large  campus  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  city,  several  good  build- 
ings, and  a  farm  in  the  suburbs,  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  new 
department  of  agriculture.  The  primary  schools,  which  were  the 
starting  point  of  the  college,  are  located  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
They  are  not  a  part  of  the  college,  but  are  feeders  to  the  preparatory 
department.  To  Macltenzie  College  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the 
general  interest  manifested  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  public  edu- 
cation and  her  preeminence  in  this  particular  among  the  States  of 
the  Brazilian  federation. 
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PART  II.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION. 


NORMAL  EDUCATION. 

A  normal  school  in  Latin  America  is  an  institution  of  secondary- 
school  rank.  The  entrance  requirements  are  never  more  and  very 
frequently  less  than  those  of  the  regular  high  school  (liceo).  In 
length  of  term  it  corresponds  also  very  closely  to  the  secondary 
school,  and  it  will  be  observed  from  the  sample  curricula  given  Iat«r 
that  the  studies,  except  the  strictly  professional  subjects,  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  high  school.  The  institution  is  in  fact  merely 
a  normal  high  school,  repeating  the  academic  subjects  of  the  second- 
ary school,  with  the  addition  of  courses  in  methodology  and  of  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  teaching  in  the  annexed  model  school.  The 
purpose  of'the  normal  school  is,  therefore,  to  train  teachers  for  the 
primary  school  only.  Some  graduates  secure  posts  in  the  lower 
grades  of  commercial  and  secondary  schools  and  through  energy  and 
persistence  rise  to  higher  positions  in  the  educational  system,  but, 
generally  speaking,  a  normal  graduate,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  lim- 
ited to  the  common  schools.  This  fact  binds  the  normal  school  to 
elementary  education  and  puts  a  broad  chasm  between  it  and  regular 
secondary  education  and  the  university. 

Admission, — Although  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal 
school  are  never  more  than  the  completion  of  the  State  elementary 
school,  or  an  equivalent  examination,  the  age  of  the  pupils  is  14  and 
upward.  Many  schools,  especially  the  boarding  schools,  prescribe  a 
minimum  age  of  14.  The  course  of  study  begins  very  frequently  with 
a  "  preparatory  year,"  during  which  period  few  new  studies  are  in- 
troduced; the  pupil  reviews  ail  the  important  branches  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  is  tried  out,  as  it  were.  If  the  outcome  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  administration,  if  the  pupil  does  not  show  suffi- 
cient aptitude  for  the  more  advanced  instruction,  he  is  dissuaded 
from  proceeding.  The  preparatory  year  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  is  necessarily  vet7  unequal,  since 
some  schools  are  located  in  towns  of  considerable  importance  and 
others  in  remote  villages.    The  environment  of  the  children,  there- 
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fore,  differs  widely  both  in  liome  and  in  school,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  educauonal  product  should  show  corresponding  inequalities 
and  variations.  The  first  year  is  expected  to  mold  the  newcomers 
into  a  resp<Hisive  and  harmonious  class.  There  is,  however,  another 
explanation  of  the  aiio  preparatorio.  It  is  not  only  in  the  United 
States  that  teachers  in  higher  schools  have  a  certain  disdain,  consciou'S 
or  unconscious,  for  work  done  below  their  own  grade.  High-school 
teachers  criticize  the  teaching  in  the  grades,  and  college  faculties  will 
rarely  admit  tliat  students  come  to  them  well  prepared.  This  same 
educational  distrust  is  prevalent  in  Spanish  America,  and  not  only 
normal  schools  but  many  other  special  schools  begin  with  a  prepara- 
tory course. 

Course  of  study. — The  curriculum  covers  a  period  of  years  that 
varies  considerably  in  different  countries.  The  extremes  are  three 
and  seven  years.  The  usual  length  of  time  is  four  and  five  years. 
In  Argentina  it  is  four  years;  in  Chile,  five;  in  Brazil,  three  and 
four;  in  Salvador,  three;  in  Uruguay,  four;  in  Costa  Rica,  seven. 
As  the  primary  normal  is  but  a  specialization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion the  length  of  the  course  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  amount 
of  professional  training  as  upon  the  amount  of  academic  instruc- 
tion that  is  included  in  the  curriculum. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  the  normal  course  by  years.  In 
some  schools  the  professional  studies  are  introduced  in  the  very 
first  year;  in  others  two  or  three  years  are  occupied  with  purely 
t^ecnndary  studies,  and  the  specific  normal  subjects  and  practice 
teaching  are  confined  to  the  last  year.  Especially  may  this  be  so  in 
countries  where  the  normal  school  is  a  section  of  the  regular  secondary 
school.  In  Costa  Rica,  for  example,  the  course  is  uniform  in  the 
Girls'  High  School  {Oolegio  de  Seiioritas)  during  the  first  four 
years;  then  follows  the  distinctive  normal  course  of  three  years, 
and  yet  the  entire  period  of  seven  years  is  conmionly  known  as  the 
normal  school.  In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  combination  of 
normal  and  high  school  in  a  single  organization  is  exceptional, 
although  it  might  be  found  highly  advantageous  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  both  tiie  grade  of  study  and  age  of  the  pupils  are  the  same. 
Only  the  smaller  States,  for  reasons  of  economy,  have  adopted  this 
form  of  organization.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  multiply  institu- 
tions and  confine  each  to  one  single  line  of  preparation. 

Another  reason  for  variation  in  the  length  of  the  normal  course 
is  the  amount  of  schooling  the  pupil  has  had  before  entering.  In 
the  majority  of  States  the  elementary  school  embraces  six  years, 
nnd  this  is  the  basis  of  admission  to  the  normal  school.  But  in 
flome  the  American  practice  obtains  of  lengthening  the  period  of 
elementary  education  and  shortening  proportionately  the  high- 
school  course.    In  Brazil  the  full  elementary  course  embraces  eight 
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years;  in  Uruguay,  seven.  In  such  countries  it  is  therefore  quite 
natural  that  normal  education  should  be  shorter  than  where  the  pre- 
liminary education  is  limited  to  six  years. 

Within  each  country  the  normal  schools  are  practically  uniform  as 
far  as  the  length  and  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  concerned. 
Even  in  a  federal  republic,  as  Argentina,  the  central  Government 
maintains  schools  in  the  provinces,  and  although  there  are  also  State 
normal  schools  it  is  the  national  system  that  sets  the  standard.  The 
curricula  given  below  of  the  national  normal  schools  of  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Colombia  represent  well  the  four  and  five  year  types. 
Only  a  very  few  countries  have  three-year  schools. 
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Observations  on  curricula. — The  great  number  of  hours  of  class 
work,  especially  in  the  Colombian  and  Chilean  systems,  indicates 
that  little  preparation  is  expected  for  the  leRSons,  and  that  the  recita- 
tion period  is  practically  all  the  time  given  to  the  subject.  This  is 
more  in  accordance  with  European  methods  in  secondary  instruction 
than  North  American  practices.  The  large  number  of  subjects  car- 
ried simultaneously  by  the  student  is  another  European  character- 
istic of  the  Chilean  schedule,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  16  or 
18  different  studies  per  week.  A  similar  syt^tem  obtains  in  the  high 
schools  of  many  countries.  The  effect,  according  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can view,  is  to  dissipate  the  pupil's  energies,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power,  or  inclination,  to  think  deeply  into  any  subject,  and  to  make 
him  content  with  absorbing  knowledge  in  the  classroom  instead  of 
encouraging  original  thinking. 

In  the  curriculum  of  all  the  best  normal  schools,  a  distinct  place  is 
now  assigned  to  handwork — manual  training  for  the  boys  and  house- 
hold arts  for  the  girls.  These  subjects  are  carried  down  into  the 
primary  schools,  and  their  presence  in  elementary  instruction  in 
almost  every  country  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  Latin 
America.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  two  of  the  curricula  presented 
elementary  agriculture  is  also  included.  This  subject  is  also  found 
very  generally  in  the  Latin-American  normal  school,  and  is  another 
indication  of  the  modem  spirit.  A  study  which  at  first  glance  seems 
to  have  no  utilitarian  value  for  the  normal  student,  since  he  is  prepar- 
ing specifically  for  teaching  in  the  primary  schools,  is  that  of  a  for- 
eign language.  But  it  is  contended  that  Spanish  is  relatively  poor  in 
pedagogical  literature  and  that  the  student  should  be  given  the 
power  to  read  methodology  in  at  least  one  other  tongue.    The  con- 
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tention  is  perhaps  more  valid  for  Portuguese  than  for  Spanish,  but 
even  here  its  strength  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a  Brazilian  cau 
read  Spanish  understandingly  without  study,  so  great  is  the  simi- 
larity between  the  two  languages.  The  study  of  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage in  the  primary  normal  school  can  scarcely  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  utility.  It,  of  course,  has  its  cultural  and  linguistic  value, 
and  this  is  greater  in  Spanish  America  since  neither  normal  nor 
secondary  schools  include  Latin  in  their  curricula. 

It  will  be  observed  that  elementary  instruction  is  given  in  all  the 
common  sciences.  Botany,  zoology,  etc.,  are  grouped  in  one  coui^ 
and  physics  and  chemistry  joined  in  another.  Methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  much  the  same  in  both.  Except  in  Argentina,  individual 
laboratory  exercises  are  little  used.  The  teacher  develops  the  subject 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  test,  and  in  the  biological  sciences  u»a 
for  illustration  pictorial  charts  and  objects  from  the  school  museum. 
In  physics  and  chemistry,  the  instructor  performs  experiments  at  the 
desk  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  the  following  day  requires  thit 
they  be  described  by  a  pupil  or  reproduced.  A  pupil,  therefore,  has 
little  opportunity  to  handle  apparatus  and  materials.  He  is  expected 
merely  to  reproduce.  No  new  experiment  is  given  him  to  perform 
by  the  combination  of  others  previously  learned.  In  failing  to  pro- 
vide individual  and  quasi-original  laboratory  exercises,  the  school 
misses  a  fine  opportunity  to  develop  the  expression  of  spontaneity 
and  initiative,  while  the  reproductive  form  of  experiment  tends  to 
develop  the  memory  habit  of  recitation. 

Method  and  examinations. — In  many  normal  schools  few  or  notext- 
books  are  used.  The  teacher  develops  or  dictates  the  lesson,  and  the 
pupils  take  notes  or  copy  the  dictation.  This  method  is  especially 
common  in  Chile  and  in  countries  that  havereceived  their  organization 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Chile.  In  Argentina  and  other  countries 
where  North  Americans  were  called  to  organize  the  first  normal 
schools,  textbooks  are  regularly  employed,  and  in  addition  much  u^ 
is  made  of  the  reference  library.  The  two  methods  can  be  traced 
pretty  accurately  by  the  greater  or  less  number  of  class  hours  per 
week.  The  textbook  presupposes  more  individual  preparation,  and 
the  class  hour  becomes  more  of  a  recitation  and  less  of  an  exposition. 
The  virtual  abolition  of  regular  class  texts  came  about  in  some 
countries  through  a  laudable  desire  to  overcome  the  mnemcmir 
habit  that  marked  the  old  schools.  But  the  root  of  that  eivil  was 
not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  method  of  the  teacher,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  notes  for  text  was  only  a' palliative  and  not  a  core.  The 
evil  still  exists  in  many  schools  and  is  fostered  by  the  importance 
placed  upon  the  final  year-end  oral  examinations  common  to  all 
forms  of  education  in  Latin  America.  In  this  matter  the  normal 
schools  are,  as  a  rule,  far  in  advance  of  others  since  they  have  par- 
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tial  tests,  oral  and  written,  at  intervals  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  final  examination  is  often  both  oral  and  written.  The  latter, 
which  admits  of  more  specific  questions  and  in  which  time  can  be 
allowed  for  resolving  problems  and  deducing  original  conclusions, 
fakes  the  burden  of  the  examination  off  the  memory  and  throws 
it  upon  the  reascming  powers,  where  it  properly  belongs.  Notwith- 
standing these  reforms  the  year-end  oral  examination  is  an  overshad- 
owing feature  in  Latin-American  education.  The  student  is  accus- 
tomed  to  it  even  in  the  grades,  and  even  when  modified  as  it  usually 
is  in  the  normal  school  it  is  still  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  In  oral  examinations  the  examiners  do  not  ask 
specific  questicms,  but  permit  the  student  to  talk  on  one  or  more  topics 
selected  at  random  from  the  year's  study  on  the  subject. 

Organization  and  scholarships. — As  concerns  their  internal  organi- 
zation, the  primary  normal  schools  of  Latin  America  are  of  two 
classes,  the  day  school  and  the  boarding  school.  There  are  also  a 
few  examples  of  a  third  type,  where  the  pupils  live  outside,  but  have 
the  midday  meal  in  the  school  (semi-internado).  This  type  is  to  be 
found  only  in  targe  cities.  Some  countries,  as  Chile  and  Peru, 
adhere  very  closely  to  the  boarding  school,  whether  for  boys  or 
girls.  Others,  as  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  have  only  day  schools, 
where  pupils  not  living  at  home  lodge  and  board  in  houses  approved 
by  the  school  authorities.  The  problem  of  extramural  control  of 
pupils  in  such  schools  is  lessened  by  a  custom  followed  in  all  coun- 
tries, which  requires  a  pupil  not  living  at  home  to  have  in  the  town 
where  he  attends  school  a  temporary  guardian  (apoderado),  who 
stands  in  loco  parentis  and  to  whom  the  school  looks  to  guarantee 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  pupil  outside  the  classroom. 

Formerly  the  boarding-school  type  of  normal  school  was  more 
universal  than  at  the  present  day,  and  the  system  developed  naturally 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  schools  were  supplied  with  pupils. 
There  are  few  private  normal  schools  in  Spanish  America  to-day, 
and  when  this  type  of  education  was  introduced  there  were  none. 
The  first  schools  were  founded  by  the  State  and  were  considered  in 
much  the  same  light  as  a  military  academy.  In  the  latter  the  boy  is 
educated,  clothed,  fed,  and  trained  at  State  expense  for  a  specific  pub- 
lic service.  In  return  he  agrees  to  serve  the  State  for  a  fixed  period 
of  years.  In  the  normal  school  the  boy  receives  a  difTerent  education 
and  training,  but  it  is  none  the  less  for  State  service.  Consquently 
it  seemed  only  just  that  the  Government  should  support  him  durin;x 
these  years  of  preparation.  In  the  United  States  such  a  system 
obtains  in  the  national  military  and  naval  academies,  but  has  never 
found  a  place  in  normal  or  other  schools.  The  difference  in  practice 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  normal  education  in  the  United 
States  came  gradually  in  the  natural  development  of  general  ^f^- 
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tion,  while  in  Spanish  America  it  was  introduced  and  fostered  bj  the 
(government.  It  was  a  distinct,  conscious  agency  employed  by 
advanced  und  patriotic  statesmen  to  foster  the  cause  of  primary 
education.  Under  such  conditions,  it  seemed  most  natural  to  prepare 
the  teacher  in  the  same  way  as  the  State  prepared  the  soldier. 

Once  established  the  system  of  State  scholarships  in  normal  schools 
has  continued  unquestioned  to  the  present  day.  If  it  is  a  boarding 
school,  the  pupil  receives  in  the  school  itself  lodging  and  food  in 
addition  to  free  instruction  and  school  supplies.  In  day  schools  the 
State  scholars  are  granted  a  smalt  monthly  pension — ^just  sufficient  to 
meet  necessary  exi^nses.  In  return  for  this  scholarship,  the  pupil, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  contracts  with  the  Government,  with  the  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian,  and  furnishes  bond  that  he  will  serve  the 
State  as  a  primary  teacher  during  a  fixed  number  of  years  (varying 
from  four  to  six)  in  whatever  school  he  may  be  assigned  or  reim- 
burse the  State  for  the  expense  incurred.  Such  a  contract  is  possible 
in  countries  which  are  administrative  units,  as  are  all  in  Latin 
America,  except  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  and  even 
in  these  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  centralize  the  administration 
of  primary  education.  In  other  countries  the  same  central  authority 
that  establishes  and  maintains  the  normal  schools  supports  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  appoints  the  teachers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  contracts  to  serve  as  teachers  are  not  always 
fulfilled,  and  this  is  doubtless  true  in  some  countries.  The  graduate 
may  develop  an  inclination  to  follow  another  vocation,  or  none  at  all. 
In  recent  years  commercial  positions  have  become  much  more  attrac- 
tive from  the  point  of  view  of  the  remuneration  offered  than  the 
profession  of  primary  teacher.  Some  normal  graduates  have  been 
tempted  to  desert  their  calling  and  to  break  faith  with  the  Govern- 
ment. In  certain  localities  this  breach  of  contract  has  been  winked 
at  by  the  authorities. 

Another  instance  of  irregularity  sometimes  occurs  in  the  process 
of  admission  to  the  schools.  The  scholarships  are  distributed  among 
the  administrative  units  of  the  district  where  the  normal  school  i$ 
located  and  are  awarded  on  competitive  examination.  In  some  coun- 
tries political  officers  have  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  award- 
ing board,  and  sometimes  the  award  is  made  on  other  grounds  than 
those  of  merit.  These  are  evils  incident  to  the  system,  but  in  the 
progressive  countries  such  irregularities  are  rare. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  normal  school  practically  all  pupils  were 
State  scholars,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Pupils  do  not  often 
come  from  a  distance  unless  they  win  a  scholarship,  but  young  men 
or  women  who  live  in  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  located  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  presents  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.     Instruction  is  either  eotipdy  ffs" 
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or  the  fees  are  merely  nominal.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
normal  school  is  the  people's  high  school,  since  the  regular  second- 
ary school  is  organized  specially  to  afford  preptaraticm  for  ihe 
university. 

Sdariea. — Thesystemof  free  Stateeducation,  including  State  schol- 
arships in  the  normal  schools,  tends  to  make  the  teacher's  salary 
small.  With  a  corps  of  educational  soldiers,  so  to  speak,  at  its 
command,  the  State  can  set  a  wage  that  is  less  than  what  the  young 
man  or  woman  would  command  in  other  pursuits.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  countries  that  have  experienced  a  rapid  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  The  bald  statement  of  the  teacher's  stipend 
conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  economic  position,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  in  Latin-America  where  the  cost  of  living  varies  greatly, 
not  only  as  between  countries  but  also  as  between  localitiesinthesame 
country.  In  Buenos  Aires  the  normal  graduate  just  entering  the 
profession  receives  $768  per  annum;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  $600;  in 
Chile,  $300  and  lodging  (not  including  board) .  Lodging  is  of  course 
a  variable  item,  and  when  commuted  in  money  serves  somewhat  to 
equalize  the  variations  in  cost  of  living  in  different  localities. 

So  marked  is  the  discrepancy  between  remuneration  in  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits  on  the  one  hand  and  teaching  on  the  other 
that  everywhere  men  are  disappearing  from  the  profession  of  pri- 
mary teaching.  Where  formerly  there  was  a  plethora  of  candidates 
for  every  vacant  scholarship,  there  are  now  in  some  regions  no  can- 
didates at  all.  A  distinguished  educator  in  Chile  has  said ;  "  The 
State  b^ins  at  the  wrong  end ;  it  pays  its  pupils,  but  does  not  re- 
munerate properly  its  teachers."  The  system  has  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  present  low  salaries,  hut  the  same  condition  exists 
in  a  degree  in  other  continents  and  can  be  ascribed  in  large  part  to 
the  unprecedented  industrial  advance  of  the  age. 

Social  posiiimi. — The  social  status  of  normal-school  pupils  and  of 
primary  teachers  in  general  is  an  interesting  study  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  appreciation  of  the  situation,  as  it 
liepends  not  only  on  general  social  conditions  but  on  the  difference  in 
school  systems.  Latin-American  society,  while  in  many  ways  most 
democratic,  still  contains  much  of  the  medieval  caste  spirit.  Espe- 
rially  is  this  true  of  countries  and  regions  that  have  not  felt  the 
full  tide  of  modern  industrialism.  In  these  places  wealth  is  almost 
vholly  in  land,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  landed  aristocracy 
s  the  most  persistent  and  the  most  exclusive.  The  distinction  there- 
'ore  between  rich  and  poor,  landlord  and  peon,  is  very  marked.  The 
tdvance  of  industrialism  is  breaking  down  class  lines  in  some  States, 
iiid  particularly  in  the  great  centers,  but  in  many  regions  they  are 
till  strong.  This  tends  to  confine  a  large  percentage  of  the  en- 
-ollment  in  many  normal  schools  to  the  humbler  classes^ -Suchj 
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young  people  come  from  homes  in  which  there  is  little  culture  or  re- 
finement. The  stock  of  culture  that  they  will  take  with  them  into 
their  profession  must,  therefore,  be  Acquired  almost  wholly  in  the 
school.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  institution,  it  will  be  admitted 
by  all  that  it  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform  and  that,  while  the 
young  teacher  may  go  out  to  his  work  scholastically  competent,  he 
must  necessarily  lack  other  qualities  which  are  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing scarcely  less  important  than  knowledge.  This  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  since  these  teachers  go  forth  to  preside  over  children  who 
in  their  turn  come  from  the  humblest  homes,  and  who  must  get  in 
the  school  itself  almost  all  the  notions  of  culture  and  refinement  that 
they  will  ever  get. 

Primary  school  and  liceo. — In  the  United  States  the  free  public 
school  is  essentially  a  democratic  institution.  It  is  patronized  rerr 
generally  by  all  classes  of  society.  Its  only  rival  is  the  expensi^f 
private  school.  In  some  countries  of  Spanish  America,  in  addi- 
tion to  private  and  church  schools,  there  exist  two  classes  of  free 
public  schools,  the  elementary  school  for  the  people  and  the  licfn 
with  an  adjunct  primary  school  for  the  upper  classes.  One  result 
is  to  put  the  teacher  of  the  people's  school  in  a  distinctly  lower  clas<. 
and  as  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school  has  this  future  to  face,  it'^ 
clientele  is  drawn  naturally  from  the  less  cultured  ranks  of  society. 
If  there  were  many  graduations  in  society  the  effect  would  not  be 
so  marked,  but  as  stated  above  there  are  in  reality  but  two,  the  high 
and  the  low. 

A  restriftion. — Another  factor  which  operates  against  the  social 
status  of  the  primary  teacher,  and  consequently  determines  more  or 
less  the  clientele  of  the  normal  school,  is  the  fact  that  the  primary 
teacher,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  practically  bound  for  bU  time 
to  that  one  grade  of  teaching.  Since  his  scholastic  training  is  merrly 
a  modification  of  secondary  education,  he  has  little  opportunity  for 
rising  through  successful  e.^perifnce  to  higher  ranks  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  all  countries  the  normal  school  is  jointed  in  administration 
with  the  elementary  school,  while  the  secondary  school  is  linked 
with  the  professional  schools  of  law.  medicine,  etc. 

Pemonnel. — The  faculty  of  a  normal  school  consists  of  a  director, 
subdirector,  secretary,  and  profe-ssors.  The  director  is  frequeotly 
a  foreigner.  Since  the  normal  school  was  a  direct  and  ready-made 
importation,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  at  first  to  import  the  dirert- 
ing  personnel  as  well  if  the  institution  was  to  be  a  success.  The  first 
normals  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  were  presided  over  by 
men  and  women  from  the  United  States;  Chile  called  Germans  to 
this  work;  Peru,  Bolivia,  Salvador,  and  others  brought  in  French- 
men and  Belgians.  In  those  countries  which  were  the  pioneers  in 
normal  education  the  foreigner  has  almost  disappearedj  fflqoe  thenj 
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have  grown  up  generations  of  native-born  teachers,  trained  in  the 
same  methods  and  familiar  with  the  best  ideals  in  educational  science. 
The  change  from  foreign  to  native  directors  has  come  gradually, 
and  in  most  cases  without  friction  or  professional  rivalries.  Many 
of  these  first  directors  are  still  kindly  remembered  and  honored. 
One  can  not  visit  the  famous  normal  school  of  Parana  without 
hearing  the  name  of  George  A.  Steams,  its  enthusiastic  founder. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  school  of  La  Plata  stands  the  bust  of  Mary 
O'Graham,  for  long  years  its  principal,  while  another  American 
woman  long  in  the  service  of  Argentine  schools  is  spending  in  her 
adopted  land  the  declining  years  of  a  most  useful  life,  a  pensioner 
of  the  Argentine  Government. 

Secretary  and  professors. — The  secretary  of  the  faculty  or,  rather, 
of  the  school,  tabulates  and  presences  the  attendance  record  and  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  classification  of  students  as  reported  by  the 
professors,  and  also  the  results  of  the  formal  oral  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Another  duty  is  to  keep  a  record  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  professors  themselves  at  classes.  Each  subject  has 
its  professor,  if  indeed  it  does  not  have  two  or  more.  This  practice, 
ccsnmoQ  in  Latin  America  not  only  to  normal,  but  to  all  schools  above 
the  elementary,  necessitates  many  teachers,  even  for  a  small  school. 
The  disadvantages  of  this  system  have  already  been  portrayed  in  the 
chapter  on  university  organization.  Normal  schools  suffer  less  from 
the  practice  than  some  other  types  of  education,  because  of  the  rela- 
tive homogeneity  and  compactness  of  the  curriculum.  The  basic 
subjects  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  together  with  the  practice 
of  teaching,  are  taught  by  the  director,  subdirector,  and  principal  of 
the  practice  school,  who  give  all  their  time  to  the  school.  Certain 
other  subjects,  such  as  mathematics  and  the  mother  tongue,  are  con- 
tinued through  several  years  and  thus  afford  sufficient  work  to  require 
all  the  time  of  a  teacher.  This  furnishes  a  group  of  teachers  who 
form  the  real  faculty  of  the  school  and  mold  its  spirit.  Certain 
other  subjects  must  be  assigned  to  teachers  from  the  outside,  who 
divide  their  time  between  various  schools  in  the  same  town  or  are 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
etc.  The  sciences,  foreign  languages,  history,  and  civics  are  usually 
provided  for  in  this  way,  and  not  infrequently  mathematics  is  sub- 
divided, one  professor  teaching  only  arithmetic,  another  algebra,  etc. 

The  itinerant  professor,  whether  a  teacher  by  profession,  or  lawyer, 
ph3rsician,  or  follower  of  some  other  profession,  who  teaches  as  a  side 
issue,  comes  therefore  to  the  normal  school  for  only  one  or  two  les- 
sons a  day,  and  the  problem  of  his  attendance  and  punctuality  is 
often  more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  pupils.  In  the  secretary's 
office  is  a  ragister  which  each  teacher  signs  daily  l}efore  beginning 
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or  after  finishing  his  class.  He  also  indicates  in  a  parallel  coltunn 
the  topics  of  the  day's  lesson,  not  only  in  order  to  furnish  a  record 
of  the  pn^fress  of  the  class,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  director, 
in  case  a  substitute  teacher  must  be  provided.  For,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  professor  who  divides  his  time  between  various  instita- 
tions,  or  a  man  engaged  in  another  profession,  frequently  finds  il 
necessary  or  convenient  to  absent  himself  from  a  lesson. 

Practice  teaching. — ^The  practice  school  is  organized  as  a  r^ular 
primary  school  with  a  teacher  in  charge  of  eact  grade,  who  does  il! 
the  teaching  of  the  grade  except  such  subjects  as  music,  physial 
culture,  etc.  These  are  commonly  taught  by  tlie  teachets  who  d'l 
the  corresponding  work  in  the  normal  school  itself.  The  two  schools 
are  almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  same  building.  The  direddr 
is  the  administrative  head  of  both  and  is  aided  in  the  lower  school 
by  a  director  of  practice  teaching.  So  close  and  organic  is  the  union 
of  the  two  departments  that  the  entire  institution,  the  escuela  nonui 
and  the  eaouela  de  apticaeion,  or  escuela  anexa,  is  known  as  tlw 
normal  school.  The  fact  that  both  are  State  institutions,  depending 
directly  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  prevents  the  devti- 
opment  of  any  -discordant  relations.  Everywhere  the  e»cuela  if 
aplicacion  is  considered  the  best  of  the  primary  schools,  and  pareai'< 
are  eager  to  have  their  children  admitted.  Besides,  where  there  a 
competition  for  entrance  to  the  normal  classes,  the  child  who  coDie^ 
up  through  the  practice  school  has  a  better  chance  for  admission,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  future  clientele  of  the  nomul 
classes  is  to  be  formed  in  the  escuela  anexa  makes  the  direction  of 
the  school  more  interesting  and  more  important  to  the  institution  ■• 
a  whole. 

The  amount  of  actual  practice  teaching  done  by  students  varies 
widely,  and,  indeed,  it  is  diflicult  to  gather  accurate  data  on  the  sniv 
ject.  Observation  in  the  classroom  and  actual  practice  are  groupeil 
together  in  answer  to  inquiry  and  on  class  schedules.  In  generfl. 
it  may  be  said  that  observation  and  practice  are  considered  of  alntotl 
equal  importance.  The  longer  course  of  the  normal  school,  in  om- 
parison  with  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  makes  it  possiUr. 
even  convenient,  that  much  more  time  be  allotted  to  observation.  \ 
very  common  practice  is  for  the  whole  class  in  the  upper  years  i" 
he  present  one  hour  each  day  in  the  escuela  de  aplicacion  while  ow 
of  their  number  gives  a  lesson.  By  this  method  all  observe  an  hour 
daily,  but  each  student  does  not  actually  teach  more  than  an  hour  io 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  frequency  depending  on  the  size  of  the  Donul 
class.  Still,  in  the  curriculum  and  class  schedule  this  will  be  called 
daily  exercise  in  practice  teaching. 

Rented  buil-dinga. — In  considering  the  school  buildings  a  shu^ 
listinction  must  be  made  between  those  that  are  State  owned  and 
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those  merely  rented  and  remodeled,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  to  adapt 
them  to  school  purposes.  The  North  American  who  studies  Latin- 
American  education  is  surprised  by  the  large  number  of  rented  build- 
ings used  for  primary  and  secondary  as  well  as  for  normal  schools. 
In  the  United  States  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose  almost 
invariably  precedes  the  school,  if  it  is  a  State  institution.  If  ready 
funds  are  not  available,  the  State  or  conmiunity  bonds  itself  for 
the  necessary  amount.  This  practice  is  not  usual  in  Latin  America. 
If  the  necessary  money  is  not  on  hand,  the  authorities  lease  temporary 
quarters.  Even  in  ^e  countries  most  advanced  in  the  matter  of 
education  the  number  of  buildings  rented  for  school  purposes  is  very 
large,  perhaps  even  larger  in  the  more  enterprising  States  than  in 
the  others,  for  the  very  reason  that  greater  interest  is  taken  in  public 
instruction,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  school  must  begin  even  if  the 
building  is  lacking.  The  custom  is  not  as  incongruous  as  it  would 
appear  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  architec- 
tural types.  It  is  net  a  business  building  that  is  rented  for  the 
fcliool,  but  a  residence.  A  Spanish-American  house  is  invariably 
built  about  a  patio  around  which  runs  a  gallery  and  on  which  all 
rooms  open.  If  the  house  is  two  stories  the  gallery  is  also,  and  the 
stairway  is  not  in  the  house,  but  connects  the  galleries.  Public 
buildings  are  constructed  on  the  same  model,  so  that  in  general  a 
residence  differs  little  in  ardiitectural  arrangement  from  a  school- 
house  built  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Good  residences  are  large, 
the  rooms  spacious,  and  ceilings  hi^ ;  consequently,  in  many  respects 
they  are  not  unsuited  to  school  uses,  and  the  milder  climate  permits 
the  opening  of  all  doors  and  windows.  Their  chief  disadvantages 
consist  in  the  fact  that  there  are  openings  on  one  side  only  and  these 
under  a  roofed  veranda,  so  that  even  with  doors  and  windows  open 
ventilation  and  light  are  often  insufficient. 

Financial  diaadvantagea. — The  policy  of  leasing  school  property 
instead  of  building  may  well  be  questioned  from  various  stand- 
points. Financially,  it  is  a  serious  drain  on  the  treasury,  for  the 
rent  is  necessarily  High  and  repairs  and  alterations  are  always  re- 
quired to  adopt  the  house  to  ita  new  use.  If  the  lease  does  not  run 
a  long  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  school  to  a  new  loca- 
tion and  repeat  the  process  of  installation.  The  expenditures  of  a 
few  years  in  rent,  removals,  and  alterations  would  suffice  to  con- 
struct a  good  building.  Aside  from  the  question  of  providing  better 
hy^enic  conditions,  a  school  building  owned  by  the  State  confers  on 
the  institutitm  a  dignity  that  is  all  important  in  countries  battling 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  among  a  populatiiH)  which  is 
eometimes  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  the  mov^nent. 

State-ovmed  buUdinga. — The  State-owned  normal  buildings  are, 
as  8  rule,  excellent.  This  class  of  schools  has  been  especially  favored 
by  the  Government,  in  the  belief  that  good  normal  training  is  the 
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basis  of  progress  in  public  education.  Latin  America  has  profouud 
respect  for  things  modem  and  for  things  imported.  The  normnl 
school  was  m  hoth  categories,  and  to  it  the  nations,  in  their  earnest 
desire  to  educate  the  masses,  pinned  their  faith.  Xo  matter  vhit 
was  its  grade  of  efficiency,  the  normal  school  was  a  term  to  conjure  by. 

As  a  result  of  this  devotion  the  buildings  that  were  erected  were 
worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  For  dg? 
Bchools  the  plan  is  simple.  If  the  building  has  two  stories,  the  not- 
mal  classes  use  the  upper  story  and  the  practice  school  the  tower,  and 
unless  the  school  is  large  the  one  patio  sufficies.  In  countries  where 
the  boarding  normal  school  is  the  custom  the  building  is  iiecessarilv 
much  larger,  more  complicated,  and  the  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
State  far  greater.  The  usual  plan  is  a  two-story  structure  sur- 
rounding two  patios.  Between  and  separating  the  patios  is  the 
assembly  hall,  which  faces  the  main  entrance.  Around  one  pilio 
are  the  normal  classrooms  and  around  the  other  the  practice  school- 
rooms. Each  school  has  thus  its  own  patio  for  light  and  recrea- 
tion, and  as  they  are  not  uncommonly  roofed  with  glass  they  an 
available  in  all  weather.  The  second  story  is  devoted  entirely  to 
lodgings.  The  refectory  and  kitchens  are  in  the  rear  and  adjoin- 
ing are  the  servants'  quarters.  The  European  type  of  dormitory  i= 
everywhere  in  vogue,  i.  e,,  a  large  hall  containing  many  beds.  Each 
dormitory  is  presided  over  by  an  inspector,  who  has  a  cubicle,  at  one 
end  of  the  hall.  The  dormitory  is,  therefore,  sleeping  quarters  tnd 
nothing  more.  Pupils  study  in  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  d«y 
in  their  respective  classrooms.  The  hygienic  conditions  are  good, 
shower  baths  are  provided,  and  although  the  building  is  constructed 
on  the  patio  plan,  unlike  the  private  residence  in  a  city  block  the 
rooms  receive  light  and  air  from  two  sides,  since  the  edifice  stand.' 
apart. 

Equipment. — In  the  matter  of  equipment  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
parity, not  only  between  schools  but  also  between  different  fe»tu^e^ 
in  the  same  institution.  The  administrative  offices  are  always  veil 
furnished,  often  even  handsomely.  In  the  schoolrooms  not  mach 
effort  is  made  to  beautify  the  surroundings.  The  furniture  is,  for 
the  most  part,  imported  and  consists  of  desks  of  the  pattern  used  in 
elementary  schools  in  the  United  States.  Double  desks  are  rapidiv 
giving  way  to  single  ones.  Blackboard  space  is  usually  far  too 
limited,  if  judged  by  North  American  standards.  This  arises  frmn 
the  prevailing  method  of  teaching,  which  directs  the  teacher's  entin 
attention  to  one  pupil  at  a  time  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  clas  to 
listen  only. 

The  library  is  perhaps  the  weakest  feature  of  the  normal  school  of 
to-day.  Often  there  is  no  room  set  apart  for  books  and  for  general 
reading.    A  few  works  of  reference  and  a  scant  ocrilection  pf  ped»- 
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goglcal  treatises  in  the  director's  office  comprise  the  library  of  many 
bchools.  Where  there  is  a  regular  library  room  the  books  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  easily  accessible  to  the  student.  The  library  in  such  cases 
\f.  almost  useless  and  fails  to  give  to  the  young  the  desire  for  good 
Hnd  useful  reading.  A  prominent  Chilean  educator  has  said:  "We 
teach  the  children  how  to  read,  but  do  not  teach  them  to  want  to 
read."  This  statement  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  coun- 
tries. Argentina,  among  others,  is  striving  to  accustom  the  pupil  in 
the  elementary  grades,  as  well  as  in  the  normal,  to  regular  and 
efficient  work  in  the  library. 

Laboratories. — Considering  the  method  by  which  the  experimental 
sciences  are  usually  taught,  the  laboratory  equipment  is  sufficient. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  is  abundant.  As  already  noticed  in  the 
paragraphs  treating  of  curriculum,  the  method,  except  in  Argentina 
and  one  or  two  other  countries,  excludes  individual  laboratory  exer- 
cises. As  all  the  experimentation  is  done  by  the  teacher  at  the  desk, 
a  single  set  of  apparatus  is  all  that  is  needed.  Xearly  all  normal 
schools  are  so  provided,  and  many  possess  apparatus  of  a  delicacy 
and  complexity  far  exceeding  the  needs  of  a  primary  normal  school 
curriculum  in  these  branches. 

Sehool  musevma. — Latin- American  normal  schools,  as  well  as 
schools  of  all  grades,  make  much  of  their  museum  of  natural  history. 
No  matter  how  humble  the  school,  it  has  the  beginnings  at  least  of  a 
collection.  Teachers,  pupils,  and  local  scientists  make  donations,  and 
the  older  institutions  often  have  collections  of  great  value  and  utility. 
A  room  is  always  set  apart  for  the  museum,  and  much  use  is  made  of 
the  collections  in  teaching  zoology,  botany,  etc.  There  are  also  good 
collections  of  charts  for  instruction  in  physiology,  history,  and 
geography.  The  Latin-American  teacher  has  great  respect  for  all 
these  teaching  aids,  and  the  more  expensive  or  complicated  the  ap- 
paratus the  greater  is  his  confidence  in  its  efficiency.  Graphical  rep- 
resentations are  much  used  in  teaching  the  facts  of  history,  geography, 
and  science.  This  objective  method  of  presentation  harmonizes  well 
with  the  expository  method  of  instruction  so  generally  employed, 
but  on  the  other  hand  an  objective  study  of  scientific  processes  which 
is  secured  by  individual  laboratory  exercises  is  practiced  in  the 
normal  schools'of  very  few  countries. 

HIOHER  AND  SPI^IAL  NORMAL  EDUCATION. 

Primary  normal  schools  organized  and  supported  by  the  State  are 
to  be  found  in  every  country  of  Latin  America.  Even  the  smallest 
nations  maintain  at  least  one,  and  in  the  larger  and  populous  coun- 
tries they  are  numerous.  Primary  education  has  profited  enormously 
from  them,  and  the  progress  of  the  elementary  schools  can  be  gauged 
very  fairly  by  the  proportion  of  normal  schools  to  the  total  ip?ip^(ft^t; 
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tion.  Not  all  primary  teachers  are  normal  graduates,  but  the  lttt«r 
are  numerous  enough  in  the  most  progressive  countries  to  form  a 
large  element  of  the  teaching  corps,  and  they  have  established  the 
distinct  profession  of  primary  teacher.  Men  and  women  untrained 
in  the  normal  school  are  put  in  charge  of  schools,  especially  in  tlie 
rural  districts,  but  the  nortnalisias  are  regarded  as  the  only  real 
primary  teachers.    They  are  the  regulars;  the  others  are  militiameu. 

Teaehera  in  seeondanf  schools. — It  is  only  in  primary  schools, 
however,  that  there  exists  a  real  teaching  profession.  In  Gale  caa- 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  toward  preparing  teachers  for 
secondary  education,  but  in  all  other  countries  there  are  few  profes- 
sional teachers  in  the  higher  schools.  The  cause  and  effect  of  this 
situation  have  already  been  analyzed  in  the  chapter  on  univerat? 
organization.  As  far  as  the  university  is  concerned,  there  seems 
little  promise  that  present  practices  will  be  changed  in  the  near 
future.  In  secondary  education  the  need  of  trained  profeasioul 
teachers  is  universally  recognized  and  at  least  two  States  are  trying 
to  meet  the  emergency  through  advanced  pedagogical  trainiog. 
There  are  two  institutions  which  are  avowed  higher  normal  schools 
and  two  others  that  perform  this  function  without  bearing  the  name. 

The  Chilean  Normal  College. — ^The  oldest  n(M*mal  school  of  college 
grade  in  South  America  is  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  of  Chile,  wbidi 
was  opened  for  instruction  in  April,  1890.  In  its  modem  organix*- 
tion  the  university  of  Chile  contains  theoretically  a  faculty  of  phil- 
osophy and  letters,  but  the  only  section  of  the  faculty  that  has  been 
organized  is  the  norma)  college.  The  Republic  realized  that  its 
energies  and  resources  could  be  better  utilized  in  training  a  skilled 
professorate  for  its  secondary  ^hools  than  in  fostering  general  lit- 
erary culture.  The  latter  might  be  ornamental,  but  the  former  wis 
distinctly  useful,  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  normal  college  id 
the  20  years  of  its  history  have  fully  justified  the  policy.  The 
institution  has  been  the  fountalnhead  of  the  national  educatiooal 
system.  It  has  prepared  teachers  not  only  for  the  secondary  scbooU 
but  also  for  the  primary  normal  schools,  and  throuj^  this  channel 
its  influence  has  extended  to  the  humblest  grades  of  public  instnic- 
lion. 

Foreign  professors. — Coincident  with  the  creation  of  the  school 
the  Gkivemment  contracted  with  the  Prussian  Government  for  tbe 
services  of  six  capable  educators  to  direct  the  institution  and  to  fill 
tbe  more  important  chairs.  The  original  contract  was  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  some  professors  renewed  the 
contract,  others  returned  to  Prussia,  but  in  their  stead  new  men  came 
out,  and  there  have  always  been  from  four  to  six  Oennans  on  the 
teaching  staff.  This  group  of  foreigners  has  been  considered  the 
essential  nucleus  of  the  faculty.    Chilean  educators,  many  of  tbtm 
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trained  in  the  school  itself,  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  the 
staff,  and  the  director  has  often  been  a  Chilean,  but  the  dominant 
influence  has  remained  German.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  of 
the  original  Prussian  contractants  are  still  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  one  of  them  is  now  acting  director. 

General  plan. — The  policy  of  the  Institute  Pedagogico  has  been 
to  give  the  student  accurate,  thorough,  and  scientific  instruction  in 
the  branches  that  he  is  preparing  himself  to  teach,  and  at  the  same 
time  instruct  and  train  him  in  modern  scientific  methods.  The 
departments  of  instruction  include  advanced  study  in  all  subjects 
that  form  a  part  of  the  curricula  of  secondary  and  normal  schools, 
such  as  Spanish,  French,  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  physiology,  zoolt^,  historj-,  civics,  geography,  psychology, 
pedagogy,  and  methodology.  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  facilities 
for  practice  teaching,  two  liceos — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls — 
ore  maintained  in  close  proximity  to  the  institute,  and  the  professor 
of  psychology  is  the  titular  head  of  the  liceo  for  boys. 

Coeducation, — ^When  the  Institute  Pedagogico  was  founded  the 
students  were  all  young  men.  No  provision  was  made  for  women 
and,  indeed,  their  advent  was  not  thought  of.  At  that  time  the 
State  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  general  education  of  girls  beyond 
the  primary  grades,  and  naturally  there  was  no  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing women  secondary  teachers.  There  were  needed,  however,  wconen 
teachers  for  the  girls'  normal  schools.  A  few  young  women  asked 
admission  to  the  institute.  It  was  granted  under  certain  restric- 
tions and  with  some  protest.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  coeducation 
in  Chile  outside  the  lowest  grades  of  the  primary  schools.  Later 
the  State  began  the  foundation  of  high  schools  for  girls.  For  these 
there  were  required  ever-increasing  numbers  of  women  teachers,  and 
the  Institute  Pedagogico  was  the  logical  place  for  their  prepara- 
tion. Young  women  became  more  and  more  numerous  in  the  school, 
and  at  present  they  outnumber  the  young  men  three  to  one. 

Grovps  of  studies. — As  the  t^ject  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  the 
graduate  to  teach  a  certain  branch,  or  two  or  more  related  branches, 
free  election  of  studies  as  practiced  in  many  American  colleges 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  aims  of  the  institution.  It  is  not 
a  college  of  liberal  arts,  but  distinctly  a  higher  normal  school.  The 
curriculum  is.  therefore,  divided  into  groups,  and  the  student's 
election  privileges  are  restricted  to  choosing  his  group.  Within  the 
group  the  studies  are  definitely  prescribed.  Psychology,  l(^c,  ethics, 
political,  science,  pedagogy,  and  methodology  are  common  to  all 
groups,  OS  is  also  the  requirement  of  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion. 

The  groups  are  seven  in  number,  each  designated  by  the  study  or 
studies  that  constitute  its  major.    The  course  of  study  comprises 
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four  years  for  each  group,  making  about  60  jear-hours,  exclusive  of 
practice  teaching.  Of  these,  15  are  common  to  all  groups.  The 
Spanish,  French,  English,  and  German  groups  require  25  hours  in 
the  major  study  and  about  20  in  another  language.  The  historr- 
gei^^phy  group  also  gives  25  hours  to  the  two  majors  and  demandi 
20  hours  in  a  foreign  language.  In  the  physico-matheraatical  and 
chemico-biological  science  groups  no  language  (not  even  Spanish) 
is  required,  and  the  course  is  more  compact  and  specialized.  In  the 
first,  20  hours  are  devoted  to  mathematics  and  21  to  physics;  chon- 
istry  receives  4  hours.  In  the  second,  the  biological  Bciences  recave 
22  hours,  chemistry  18,  and  mathematics  8. 

Students  are  graduates  of  a  high  school  before  entering  the  insti- 
tute. Consequently,  the  work  of  the  latter  corresponds  vei7  cloedy, 
both  in  the  grade  of  the  studies  and  in  the  time  required  fOT  their 
completion,  to  the  North  American  college. 

Latin. — A  subject  which  is  common  to  the  language  groups  is 
Latin.  In  Chile,  as  in  many  other  Spanish-American  States,  Latin 
and  other  dead  languages  are  not  only  omitted  from  the  cunicultan 
whether  it  be  a  primary,  secondary,  or  higher  school,  but  are  even 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Qennan  educators  who 
formulated  the  curriculum  and  policy  of  the  Institute  Pedagogicii 
contended  that  serious  instruction  iii  Spanish  and  other  Rcmanic  lan- 
guages required  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  parent  tongue,  since  n 
just  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  syntactical  structure  of  these 
modem  languages  could  only  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
toric processes  that  changed  Latin  into  the  Neo-Latin  languages.  To 
meet  this  argument,  Latin  was  introduced  into  the  institute,  although 
proscribed  elsewhere,  and  a  three-year  course  is  given  in  the  Spani^ 
and  French  sections  and  one  year  in  the  English  and  Genoan  sec- 
tions. The  course  is  limited  in  scope,  is  chiefly  grammatical,  and  b 
designed  solely  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  historical  study  of  modem 
languages. 

Building  and  equipment. — ^The  Instituto  Pedagogico  occupies  t 
good  building  of  two  and  three  stories,  which,  in  most  respects,  i- 
well  adapted  to  the  work.  The  classrooms  are  ample  and  com- 
fortably furnished.  The  library  contains  3,000  volumes  carefully 
chosen  and  suited  to  the  work  of  professors  and  students.  It  onlf 
needs  better  cataloguing  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

The  laboratories  are  excellent,  and  ample  provision  is  made  (or 
individual  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the  studenta  The  depart- 
ments of  history  and  geography,  which  are  combined  under  one  pro- 
fessor, are  well  equipped  with  a  very  large  collection  of  maps,  charts 
and  a  special  library.  The  most  recent  acquisition  in  the  line  of 
scientific  equipment  is  a  complete  laboratory  of  experimenlal 
psychology.    The  liceo  for  boys,  which  constitutes  a_^racti«  school 
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for  the  institute,  occupies  a  new  and  handsome  building  directly  in 
the  rear,  with  a  communicating  passage  throu^  the  patio;  and  the 
other  practice  school,  the  liceo  for  girls,  is  distant  only  two  blocks. 

Fortigner  or  nativef — At  different  periods  in  the  past  decade  a 
movement  has  developed  to  withdraw  the  institution  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  German  professors  and  replace  them  with  native  teachem, 
graduates  of  the  school.  The  Government,  however,  has  always 
opposed  the  idea,  contending  that  the  foreign  professors  have  builc 
up  the  school,  formulated  its  policies  and  methods,  given  it  an 
acknowledged  prestige  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  still  indis- 
pensable to  its  stability  .and  further  expansion.  The  movement,  so 
far  unsuccessful,  springs  from  two  sources.  Chilean  leaders  in  edu- 
cation, themselves  well  educated  at  home  and  many  having  even  pur- 
sued postgraduate  studies  abrpad,  have  the  laudable  ambition  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  national  schools  and  establish  their  educational 
independence.  They  admit  that  the  school  needs  perhaps  foreign 
experts  in  some  lines,  but  claim  that  the  direction  and  general  admin- 
istration should  now  be  intrusted  to  Chileans  who  have  proved  their 
worth  and  their  ability.  The  other  source  of  discontent  is  the  feeling 
that  Prussian  methods  lack  elasticity,  that  they  force  all  minds  into 
the  same  rigid  mold,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  impression  given  in 
the  Instituto  Pedagogico  all  Chilean  education  is  too  formal  and 
that  initiative  is  sacrificed  to  method. 

The  Argentina  higher  noTTnal  school, — ^The  marked  success  of 
the  Instituto  Pedagogico  of  Chile  led  Argentina  to  establish,  in  1904, 
a  similar  institution  under  the  name  of  Instituto  Nacional  del  Pro- 
fesorado  Secundario.  The  need  of  trained  teachers  for  the  liceos 
and  other  schools  of  secondary  grade  was  appreciated  in  Argentina 
at  that  time  and  is  still  felt  today,  but  the  higher  normal  school  has 
not  had  the  same  success  or  achieved  the  same  prominence  as  the 
Chilean  institution.  Different  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  In  the  first  place  the  school  was  founded  much  later  in 
the  historical  development  of  secondary  education.  The  bias  had 
already  been  given  and  traditional  practices  already  crystallized. 
The  CJiilean  teachers'  college  was  established  at  the  psychological 
moment — at  the  time  of  educational  expansion  and  the  formulation 
of  modem  ideals  in  educational  method.  The  Argentina  institu- 
tion came  30  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  primary  normal 
MJiools,  and  was  regarded  as  an  interloper  in  the  educational  field. 
This  feeling  was  accentuated  by  the  presence  in  the  national  uni- 
versity of  a  regular  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy,  which  held 
that  it  was  the  special  prerogative  of  the  university  to  furnish  teach- 
ers for  the  secondary  schools;  the  faculties  of  letters  and  philosophy 
in  the  realm  of  literature,  geography,  and  philosophy;  the  faculty  of 
law  in  the  subjects  of  civics  and  history;  and  the  faculties  of  scienw 
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and  medicine  in  the  departments  of  science.  Subject  to  this  antago- 
nism the  Instttuto  Nacional  del  Profesorado  Secundano  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  for  itself  a  distinct  place  in  the  national  system 
of  education,  in  spite  of  its  recognized  utility.  It  lacks  the  prestige 
that  the  university  possesses,  has  never  had  a  suitable  building,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  fight  for  its  very  existence.  As  in  Chile,  a 
group  of  Gennan  professors  was  called  to  establish  the  school  and 
direct  its  policy.  Tbis  fact  in  itself  has  embittered  the  antagoiusm 
to  the  institution.  Few  countries  are  so  intensely  national  as  Argen- 
tina, and  while  the  new  school  was  a  governmental  creation,  popular 
sentiment  among  educational  classes  resented  the  introduction  of  an 
institution  designed  to  replace  a  traditional  and  national  form. 
The  intransigentism  of  the  German  professors,  who  insisted  on  trans- 
planting intact  the  Prussian  system  to  Argentine  soil  irrespective  of 
local  conditions,  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  sentiment  of  rivalry  and 
resentment.  These  discouraging  features,  added  to  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  pedagogical  courses  in  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  formation  of  a  pedagogical  section  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  La  Plata,  have  restricted  the  usefulness  of  the  hi^ier 
normal  school. 

CuTricvhim. — The  course  of  study  corresponds  very  closely  to  that 
of  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  of  Santiago  both  in  length  of  term  and 
in  subject  matter.  In  the  matter  of  groups,  however,  there  is  more 
diversity,  at  least  in  form.  The  Argentine  school  contains  two 
general  groups,  one  embracing  languages,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  social  science;  the  other  mathematics  and  all  other  sciences.  The 
first  group  contains  nine  subdivisions,  the  second  five.  All  biological 
sciences  are  grouped  in  one  section.  The  student  elects  two  sub- 
divisions in  one  of  the  two  general  groups.  Certain  subdivisions 
must  be  combined,  such  as  political  science  and  history,  geography 
and  geology,  mineralogy  and  chemistry.  The  classes  in  psychology, 
pedagogy,  etc.,  together  with  practice  teaching  and  observation,  are 
common  to  all.  The  studies  in  foreign  languages  are  not  pursued 
in  the  institution  itself.  Students  electing  any  one  of  these  divisions 
follow  the  classes  in  a  special  school  that  will  be  described  later. 

Special  course. — In  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  course  for 
high-school  graduates,  the  institute  maintains  a  short  course  of  oor 
year  for  graduates  of  the  university  who  desire  to  add  a  teacher's 
diploma  to  the  professional  title  or  doctorate  received  in  a  fscultv- 
These  students  come  principally  from  the  faculties  of  law  and  medi- 
cine, since,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  a  lawyer  or  physician  fre- 
quently joins  the  task  of  teaching  in  a  secondary  or  special  school 
with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  course  of  study  for  these 
diplomadoa  consists  of  a  general  four-hour  course  in  psychology  and 


pedagogy,  and  another  six-hour  course  in  the  methodology  and  prais 
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tice  teaching  of  the  specialty  for  which  the  candidate's  university 
studies  have  prepared  him. 

Equipment. — ^The  institute  has  charge  of  one  of  the  liceoe  of 
Buenos  Aires,  which  serves  as  its  model  school  and  field.fcn-  practice 
teaching.  The  liceo  is  the  real  center  of  the  institute's  life.  Here  are 
located  the  administrative  offices  and  the  departments  of  chemistry 
and  biological  sciences.  Other  departments  are  distributed  among 
four  different  rented  houses  in  the  nei^borhood.  These  buildings 
are  necessarily  ill-adapted  to  teaching  purposes,  especially  when  a 
laboratory  forms  part  of  a  department,  and  they  also  involve  con- 
siderable expense,  since  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  alterations  the 
annual  rental  is  $6,000. 

A  backers'  college  in  the  umDerdty. — A  second  institution  for 
higher  normal  instruction  in  Argentina  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
evolution  of  the  national  education,  and  does  not  even  bear  the  name 
of  normal  school.  The  University  of  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  few 
Latin-American  universities  that  have  retained  a  real  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  letters.  In  its  present  organization,  it  includes 
departments  of  philosophy,  education,  history,  geography,  sociology, 
anthropology,  American  archeology,  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and 
literatures,  esthetics  and  general  literature,  and  the  literatures  of 
Spain  and  southern  Europe.  There  are  20  full  professors  and  12 
substitute  and  assistant  professors.  Five  years  are  prescribed  for 
the  complete  course,  which  is  divided  about  equally  between  literary 
and  philosophical  studies.  On  the  completion  of  the  course,  the 
passing  of  a  comprehensive  oral  examination,  and  the  presentation 
of  an  acceptable  thesis  the  student  receives  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  letters.  In  this  part  of  its  work  the  faculty  is  fol- 
lowing its  historical  function.  The  regulations,  however,  permit 
a  student  to  elect  one  or  more  lines  of  study,  and  after  he  has  com- 
pleted the  full  course  offered  in  these  departments,  passed  a  com- 
prehensive examination,  and  submitted  a  thesis,  he  is  eligible  to  the 
title  of  professor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
are  few.  Nearly  all  students  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Even  those  who  elect  the  regidar  course  and  take  the  doc- 
tor's degree  look  forward  to  the  professorate,  but  in  a  higher  sphere. 

In  order  to  meet  this  new  demand,  the  faculty  has  added  courses 
in  educational  science  and  experimental  psychology  and  established 
an  efficient  psychological  laboratory.  In  this  way,  through  the 
natural  course  of  events  and  with  the  simple  desire  to  meet  a  new 
demand,  the  college  of  letters  and  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  become  in  reality,  although  not  in  name,  a  teachers' 
college.  It  has,  however,  no  practice  school  and  its  graduates  re- 
ceive no  experimental  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  This  fact 
differentiates    it    from    the    Instituto    Nacional    del    Profesorado 
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Sacundario,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  rivalry  between  the  tvo 
institutions.  The  one  contends  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
theoretic  pedagogy  are  sufficient  to  make  the  teacher;  the  other  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  practical  training.  The  graduates  of  this  faculty 
become  teachers  of  literature,  language,  history,  ge<^raphy,  dvios 
and  philosophy  only,  since  no  courses  are  .offered  in  sciences. 
Teachers  of  science  must  receive  their  preparation  either  in  the 
{National  Institute  or  in  the  faculties  of  science  and  medicine.  Hie 
normal-school  tendency  of  the  faculty  of  letters  can  be  traced  in 
the  increasing  number  of  women  students.  At  present  the  women 
are  in  the  majority.  The  ratio  is  yearly  increasing,  and  the  move- 
ment is  sure  to  continue  unless  teaching  can  be  made  more  attractive 
to  the  ambitious  young  man. 

AnotheT  teachers^  coUege. — The  University  of  La  Plata  also  makes 
provision  for  the  training  of  t«achers  in  its  department  of  pedagoffics, 
which  forms  one  section  of  the  faculty  of  social  and  juridical  scienoa 
The  introduction  of  pedagogy  was  not  an  evolution,  as  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buenos  Aires.  La  Plata  entertains  the  distinct  ambitionof 
enriching  all  grades  of  instruction  by  developing  real  scholars  and 
scientists  and  by  training  a  superior  professorate.  Its  pedagogial 
section  is,  therefore,  carefully  and  highly  organized.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study—the  first,  for  those  who  have  already  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  intend  to  teach;  the  other,  for  stu- 
dents in  other  departments  of  the  university  who  wish  to  train  them- 
selves for  teachers  at  the  same  that  they  pursue  scientific  or  litn^ry 
studies.  The  first  course  is  intensive  during  the  first  two  years,  willi 
30  hours  per  week  of  class  and  laboratory  exercises  and  practice 
teaching.  Then  follow  two  more  years  of  advanced  pedagogical 
study,  requiring  but  a  few  hours  per  week,  and  which  may  be  done  in 
connection  with  actual  teaching  if  the  student  has  a  position  in 
La  Plata  or  a  neighboring  town.  The  degree-  for  this  course  is  pro- 
fessor of  secondary  instruction. 

The  other  course  is  not  so  intensive  nor  so  cwnprehensive.  It 
covers  three  years,  includes  psychology,  methodology.  histor>'  and 
science  of  education  and  school  legislation,  require.s  consitlenthle 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
fessor of  a  designated  subject  or  subjects,  depending  upon  the  line 
of  specialization  in  the  university.  The  teachers'  section  in  La  Plat* 
has  the  advantage,  not  possessed  by  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
of  having  abundant  opportunities  for  practical  instruction.  Theiv 
are  two  preparatory  schools,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls,  which 
form  an  organic  part  of  the  university  and  are  controlled  by  the  dean 
of  the  pedagogical  section.  These  are  used  as  practice  schooU 
There  is  also  a  primary  school  affiliated  with  the  university,  which 
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serves  as  a  practice  schocJ  for  primary  and  other  teachers  ivho  come 
to  the  imiveniity  for  the  intensive  course  in  scientific  and  practical 
pedagogy. 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Argentina  possesses  two  special  normal  schools  of  unusual  interest. 
An  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachei's  of  foreign  languages 
is  located  at  the  capital,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
education;  the  other  is  a  provincial  establishment  for  the  training  of 
men  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

The  foreign-language  training  school  is  known  as  La  Escuela  Nor- 
mal de  Lenguas  Vivas.  Modern  languages  occupy  a  most  important 
position  in  all  schools  of  secondary  grade,  liceos  and  normal,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  institutions.  As  far  as  the  practical  side  is 
concerned,  they  are  excellently  taught,  but  in  order  to  improve  still 
more  the  practical  teaching  of  foreign  languages  the  Government 
founded  this  special  school,  and  decreed  a  course  of  study  that  is  as 
efficient  as  it  is  unique.  The  institution  comprises  two  schools,  a 
primary  and  a  secondary.  In  the  first  is  given  a  regular  primary 
education  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  French 
and  English.  The  language  instruction  is  eminently  practical,  and 
the  pupils  learn  to  understand  and  speak  as  well  as  to  read  and  write. 
On  entering  the  upper  school  the  student  elects  the  langauge  she 
expects  to  teach — it  is  a  school  for  girls  only — and  from  this  time 
on  all  instruction  in  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  except  Spanish, 
is  given  in  the  language  which  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach,  and 
usually  by  teachers  for  whom  this  language  is  the  mother  tongue. 
In  other  words,  the  hi^  school  is  an  English  school  for  one  section 
and  a  French  school  for  the  other.  The  curriculum  varies  somewhat 
for  the  different  sections;  for  example,  history  in  the  French  section 
means  especially  history  of  France  and  of  the  French ;  in  the  other 
section  the  stress  is  laid  on  English  history.  The  same  is  true  of 
geography  and  civics,  and  necessarily  the  studies  in  literature  are 
totally  different.  The  study  of  the  language  itself  is  also  continued, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  girl  finishes  her  high-school  course  she  is 
admirably  grounded  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
studied  the  people,  their  history,  literature  and  customs,  society,  and 
politics.  In  addition,  she  has  studied  methodology,  and  has  been 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  language  by  means  of  practice 
lessons  in  the  primary  department.  The  curriculum  of  the  prepara- 
tory school  covers  three  years  and  that  of  the  higti  school  four  years. 
For  the  preparation  of  foreign-language  teachers  a  better  method 
could  scarcely  be  devised. 

The  Alherdi  S<^hool. — In  a  country  so  distinctly  agricultural  as 
Argentina  the  rural  school  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and 
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wheii  it  is  also  conceded  that  it  ^ould  be  a  primary  agricultural 
school  as  well  as  a  nursery  for  the  "  three  R's,"  the  formati(Hi  of  i 
teaching  corps  becomes  a  serious  problem.  The  ordinary  Dormal 
graduate  is  seldom  found  in  the  country.  The  salary  is  too  saiaU,and 
the  material  difficulties  are  forbidding  to  a  young  man  accust<»ned 
to  urban  life.  Besides,  in  Argentina,  as  in  the  United  States,  few 
young  men  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  elementary  schools,  either 
rural  or  urban.  The  normal  school  at  Parana,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  efficient  in  Argentina,  has  not  graduated  a  dozen  men  in  the  last 
dozen  years  in  the  elementary  teachers'  course.  This  dearth  of  men 
teachers  has  resulted  in  filling  the  country  schools  with  women,  or 
with  men  who  have  no  pedagogical  training  and  little  interest  in 
the  profession  of  education. 

It  remained  for  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  of  which  the  capital 
is  Parana,  to  inaugurate  a  plan  that  aims  to  accomplish  two  much- 
desired  results:  First,  to  provide  the  country  schools  with  men 
teachers  who  sympathize  with  country  life;  second,  to  train  these 
teachers  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  pedagogy.  In  1905  there  was 
founded  in  the  open  country,  10  miles  from  Parana,  a  special  normal 
school  for  boys,  in  which  the  studies  are  half  academic  and  half  agri- 
cultural. It  is  a  school  farm.  The  land  comprises  40O  hectares  and 
cost,  with  the  original  farm  building,  $11,000.  Other  buildings  hare 
since  been  erected,  some  for  school  purposes,  others  for  the  uses  of 
the  farm.  The  pupils  are  all  boarders.  The  Province  establi^ed  30 
free  scholarships  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  pledged  itself  to 
increase  the  number  as  the  plant  was  enlarged  and  the  institution 
proved  its  usefulness.  A  day  primary  school  is  maintained  on  the 
farm  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  it  serves  as  a  model 
and  practice  school. 

The  country  schools  in  Latin  America  do  not  contain  the  full 
complement  of  six  grades,  but  are  usually  limited  to  three  or  four. 
A  country  teacher,  therefore,  does  not  need  a  large  academic  equip- 
ment. Boys  who  have  completed  the  short  elementary  course  of  the 
rural  school  can  therefore  enter  the  Alberdi  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute.  The  course  of  study  here  covers  three  years.  As  far  as  the 
academic  studies  are  concerned  the  curriculum  is  extremely  simple, 
being  a  continuation  of  only  those  subjects  that  the  boy  has  pursued 
in  the  primary  school  and  which  he  in  turn  will  have  to  teach — 
Spanish,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry  and  drawing,  history, 
civics,  and  geography.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  continued  throu^- 
out  the  entire  three  years.  The  professional  studies  consist  of  peda- 
gogy, likewise  continued  during  the  three  years,  and  such  practical 
subjects  as  school  hygiene,  practical  psychology,  methodology  of  ele- 
mentary subjects,  together  with  observation  and  practice  teaching. 
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The  studies  in  agriculture  are  not  a  side  issue  or  a  speciee  of  dilet- 
tantism. The  institution  is  as  much  an  agricultural  school  as  a 
normal  school.  There  is  a  professor  of  agriculture,  another  of  zoo- 
technics,  and  a  third  of  applied  sciences.  The  agricultural  studies 
run  parallel  with  the  academic  throughout  the  entire  course  and  are 
essentially  practical.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  fieJd,  and  much  of 
the  cultivation  and  care  of  live  stock  is  the  work  of  the  students  them- 
selves. After  three  years  of  training  the  student  of  "Alberdi  "  is  an 
expert  agriculturist  as  well  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  Province  of 
Entre  Rios  purposes  to  disseminate  this  technical  knowledge  through 
the  rural  population  by  means  of  the  country  school.  Each  rural 
school  has  4  hectares  of  land,  which  constitute  tlie  school  garden 
and  farm.  The  regular  elementary  curriculum  includes  agriculture, 
theoretical  and  practical,  as  does  the  rural  normal  school,  and  the 
teacher,  who  is  both  normalista  and  agricultcyr,  is  expected  to  devote 
no  less  attention  to  scientific  and  practical  education  in  agriculture 
than  he  does  to  academic  instruction.  The  Province  provides  a  house 
for  the  teacher  beside  the  school  building.  The  4  hectares  of  land 
are  in  a  sense  the  teacher's  property  while  he  remains  in  the  position, 
and  the  products  of  the  tract  are  his  to  use  or  to  sell.  Under  such  a 
system  the  rural  school  is  more  than  a  mere  school;  it  is  a  school  farm 
where  the  two  elements  of  a  rural  education  receive  equal  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

This  branch  of  instruction  has  taken  a  stnmg  hold  upon  the 
Latin-American  mind.  The  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  better 
means  of  communication  through  internatioDal  railways  and  fasUr 
steamship  lines,  and  the  conviction  now  firmly  established  tbit 
national  superiority  in  the  present  era  must  be  based  on  economir 
advantage  have  led  the  Latin-American  countries,  almost  without 
exception,  to  foster  conmiercial  education  by  all  the  means  vitbio 
their  command.  In  some  States,  it  is  made  almost  a  fetich.  Aside 
from  the  purely  pedagogic  and  economic  reasons  that  prompt  the 
movement,  there  are  two  others  which  are  distinctly  political.  Voin 
the  old  regime  of  semi-isolatioo  to  which  these  countries,  on  accousi 
of  their  geographical  position,  were  subjected,  the  only  career  of 
importance  open  to  young  men  was  that  of  the  so-called  liberal  pifr 
fessions,  and  these  led  more  or  less  directly  to  political  life.  Asi 
result,  the  countries  were  burdened  with  hosts  of  factious^  even  if 
well-meaning  politicians.  This  class,  embracing  the  best  blood  uxl  i 
the  strongest  brains  of  the  State,  was  not  productive,  and  economic 
activities  either  languished  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.     ' 

Outside  capital  entered  with  the  opening  of  commercial  advaotagK. 
but  it  did  not  come  to  increase  the  productivity  of  native  companii- 
and  local  commercial  houses;  it  came  as  a  distinct  foreign  corpon- 
tion,  having  a  foreign  manager,  and,  except  in  the  humblest  stations 
foreign  employees.  These  men  rarely  entertained  the  idea  of  settlini 
definitely  in  the  country  and  acquiring  citizenship.  Their  stay  wt 
but  temporary,  and  in  time  they  were  replaced  by  a  new  contingmi 
from  across  the  seas.  It  was  a  foreign  commercial  invasion,  mwle 
possible  largely  because  of  the  distaste  and  educational  unfitness  u( 
the  native  for  commercial  pursuits.  The  double  danger  of  intern^ 
political  strife  and  of  external  commercial  domination  came  in  timt 
to  be  keenly  realized  by  farseeing  statesmen.  An  antidote  for  both 
seemed  to  be  the  commercial  school.  It  would  dignify  economi-- 
activities  hitherto  disdained;  it  would  draw  off  from  the  unproduc- 
tive liberal  professions  and  thus  indirectly  from  political  life  a  po^ 
tion  of  tlie  youth  of  the  nation,  and  it  would  prepare  a  phalanx  «i 
young  men  who  could  combat  the  foreign  tradesmen  with  his  o«ti 
weapons.  From  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  these  motives  are  entire!) 
praif-e worthy.     They  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  foundi- 
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tion  of  commercial  schools,  and  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
I     ID  f&Tor  of  an  education  which  was  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  tradition 
of  the  race.    The  schools  have  realized  in  a  very  large  measure  the 
patriotic  purposes  that  contributed  to  their  establishment.     In  the 
I     more  commercial  nations  political  strife  has  become  less  intense,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pursuits  have  risen  in  social  estimation,  trade 
is  claiming  more  and  more  of  the  brains  of  the  nation,  and  local 
initiative  is  developing  industries  that  in  former  times  invariably 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  foreign  capitalist.    Other  forces  have 
doubtless  aided  in  the  movement,  but  the  influence  of  the  school  is 
not  to  be  minimized,  and  the  Latin-American  with  his  love  of  system 
has  faith  in  the  school  because  it  is  an  organized,  systematic  agency. 
Different  sygtemB. — Although  commercial  education  is  very  general 
it  is  organized  on  different  lines  in  different  countries.     In  some 
it  is  made  an  integral  required  branch  in  all  secondary  instruction; 
in  others  it  is  merely  a  section  of  the  high-school  course,  existing 
side  by  side  with  the  literary  and  scientific  courses;  in  still  others  it 
is  a  separate  school,  a  distinct  commercial  high  school.     The  last- 
named  type  is  perhaps  the  most  favored.     Educators  maintain  that 
it  produces  the  best  results,  because  of  its  segregation  from  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  instruction;  that  the  pupils  are  removed  from  the 
allurements  of  the  literary  course  (hat  prepares  for  the  university, 
and  from  the  aristocratic,  nonpractical  atmosphere  which  it  devel- 
ops; and  that  the  prestige  of  the  school  is  advanced  by  the  separate 
organization.     Opi>osing  these  arguments  it  may  be  said  that  the 
union  of  distinct  courses  in  the  same  school,  under  the  same  general 
management,   has   its   advantages   and    is   much    more   economical 
That  it  is  not  incompatible  with  conditions  in  Spanish  America  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  some  countries,  notably  Costa  Rica. 

The  Chilean  system. — Chile  is  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  sepa- 
rate school,  and  the  system  has  there  attained  unquestionable  suc- 
cess. Although  the  policy  of  commercial  education  is  still  young  in 
Chile,  and  the  first  schools  were  established  little  more  than  a  decade 
afiQ.  there  are  already  a  dozen  State  schools  in  as  many  towns,  and 
the  enrollment  reaches  the  surprising  figure  of  2,000  in  the  day  classes 
alone.  In  the  city  schools  the  registratirai  in  evening  classes  is  often 
as  great  as  in  the  day  section.  If  to  these  are  added  the  enrollment 
ot  commercial  sections  in  private  and  church  schools,  the  total  is  com- 
paratively large. 

Curricvlttm. — The  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  of  which  the 
first  is  called  preparatoi^.  The  commercial  school  of  Chile  is  not  of 
hi£:h-school  rank  in  its  first  years.  Of  the  common  primary  schools 
only  a  limited  number  maintain  the  full  complement  of  six  grades; 
many  are  of  second  rank,  containing  but  three  or  four  grades  and 
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giving  only  the  rudiments  of  a  conunon-school  educatitm,  reading, 
writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  From  these  ''folk  schools" 
comes  the  greatest  number  of  commercial-school  pupils,  and  a  certain 
additional  preparation  is  necessary.  This  is  given  in  the  first  <>r 
preparatory  year.  The  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  and  penmamiiip 
are  continued ;  geography,  history,  and  elementary  science  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  study  of  English  is  begun  with  six  hours  of  da.ss 
work  per  week.  The  Chilean  commercial  school  is  therefore  midwiv 
between  an  elementary  school  and  a  high  school.  The  first  year,  at 
least,  is  distinctly  primary,  but  the  preparation  it  affords  i.s  belter 
than  could  be  given  in  a  regular  primary  school,  since  studies  in  his- 
tory and  geography  are  given  a  commercial  bias,  and  the  introductioo 
of  a  foreign  language  at  an  early  stage  constitutes  a  decided  advan. 
tage  for  a  commercial  career. 

Below  is  given  a  course  of  study  for  the  last  three  years,  which 
constitute  the  commercial  school  proper : 

Chilean  commercial  course  of  ttudg. 
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The  curriculum  is  not  absolutely  uniform  for  all  schools,  but  the 
variations  are  so  insignificant  that  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into 
many  details.  French  is  scunetimes  substituted  for  German,  bui 
Englisli  is  everywhere  required,  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
it  ^■a^ies  but  little. 

Interest  in  commercial  education. — Commercial  education  enjoy* 
in  Chile  a  very  high  degree  of  public  and  governmental  favor.  TTw 
State  takes  pride  in  equipping  the  schools  to  the  full  extent  of  it- 
ability,  and  the  local  municipality  and  chamber  of  ccmimeroe  ofl^ 
add  to  the  equipment  of  the  home  institution.  It  even  appesb  t" 
individual  generosity  above  other  forms  of  education  because  of  its 
evidently  practical  nature,  and  business  men  make  donations  to  the 
support  and  betterment  of  the  institution. 

Methods. — Although  the  commercial  high  school  of  Chile  is  one 
form  of  secondary  instruction  and  not  merely  a  business  coU^;e,  itii 
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avowed  policy  is  to  emphasize  the  practical.  Instruction  in  all  lines 
becomes  less  bookish,  less  dogmatic  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  history,  and  languages  material  devices  are  used 
wherever  the  subject  will  permit  and  the  resources  of  the  school  make 
possible.  The  commercial  museum,  with  its  exhibits  of  raw  and 
manufactured  articles,  native  woods,  minerals,  grains,  and  charts 
representing  processes  of  manufacture  and  types  of  machinery  too 
bulky  or  expensive  for  exhibition,  forms  a  distinct  feature  of  every 
school.  Its  ext«i)t  varies  with  the  size  and  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  its  value  in  instruction  is  universally  recognized. 

■  Instructors. — Another  fact  that  explains  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  commercial  school  is  the  number  of  teachers  that  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  one  institution.  In  the  Hceo,  with  its  wide  range 
of  studies  and  the  policy  of  specialization  prevalent  in  South  America, 
many  instructors  teach  but  a  short  time  each  day,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  other  schools  or  in  the  practice  of  a  pro- 
fession. Since  the  commercial  school  has  a  relatively  short  curric- 
ulum and  many  subjects  are  continued  throughout  the  entire  course, 
most  teachers  can  be  employed  throu^out  the  entire  scholastic  day. 
This  creates  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  institu- 
tion that  is  conducive  of  better  results. 

The  parent  school. — The  general  excellence  and  uniformity  of  aim 
and  method  that  mark  all  commercial  schools  in  Chile  are  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  normal  course,  which  forms  an  important  sec- 
tion of  the  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  of  Santiago.  This  school 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  course 
similar  to  that  in  other  schools  maintains  two  advanced  sections  of 
two  years  each.  One  is  a  general  course  in  commerce,  econwnics, 
and  administration;  the  other  offers  special  training  for  teachers 
in  commercial  schools.  The  program  of  studies  in  the  latter  section 
is  but  a  continuation  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  tlie  lower 
school,  with  the  addition  of  a  course  in  methodology.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  foreign-language  study.  The  normal  course 
itself  is  bifurcated.  Foreign  language  and  methodology  are  com- 
mon to  both  divisions,  but  in  one  mathematics  and  bookkeeping  form 
the  specialty,  while  in  the  other  it  is  science  and  commercial  tech- 
nology. The  importance  of  this  commercial  normal  course  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  In  the  era  of  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial schools  it  sent  out  men  with  similar  ideals  and  well-formed 
conceptions  of  the  nature,  type,  and  utility  of  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  remained  a  center  to  which  all  look  for 
inspiration  and  improved  methods.  Most  principals  and  many  pro- 
fessors of  the  commercial  schools  in  the  Provinces  are  graduates  or 
former  students  of  the  central  school  at  Santiago. 
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The  Arfffintine  type. — The  type  of  commercial  education  in  Argen- 
tina is  much  the  same  as  in  Chile,  but  the  federated  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  former  country  prevents  the  unity  and  uniformity  that 
characterize  the  Chilean  schools.  The  Argentine  States  are  inde- 
pendent in  affairs  educational;  consequently,  provincial  schools  vaiy 
greatly,  not  only  in  curriculum  but  in  method  and  purpose.  The 
Federal  Government,  however,  has  the  right  to  establi^  and  main- 
tain schools  on  its  own  account  if  it  so  decides,  and  in  recent  years 
the  tendency  has  been  in  favor  of  central  control  of  education- 
primary,  special,  and  higher.  Many  States  had  already  founded- 
commercial  schools,  but  facilities  and  equipment  were  often  insuffi- 
cient and  unworthy  of  the  economic  advance  of  the  country.  The 
Federal  Government  at  last  came  to  the  support  of  this  type  of 
education,  and  has  founded  a  chain  of  schools  under  the  name  of 
Escuelas  Comerciales  de  la  Nacidn,  of  which  there  were  seven  in 
existence  in  1911 — three  in  the  capital  and  one  each  in  Bosario, 
Bahia  Blanca,  Tucuman,  and  Concordia.  One  of  the  three  at  Buenos 
Aires  is  for  women  caAy.  In  the  provincial  towns  some  of  tbe 
schools  are  coeducational.  Three  grades  of  diplomas  are  granted. 
That  of  dependiente  idoneo  requires  three  years  of  study:  that  of 
tenedor  de  libroe,  four  years;  and  that  of  perito  mercantU,  five  years. 
The  two  higher  schools  of  commerce  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario 
offer  also  an  advanced  course  of  three  years  for  public  accountants. 
For  entrance  to  this  course  the  diploma  of  commercial  expert  (perito 
mercantil),  or  an  examination  covering  similarly  advanced  studies, 
is  required.  It  is  a  course  of  university  grade,  and  a  minimum  age 
of  19  is  required  for  entrance. 

A  commerrial  high  school. — The  standard  course  in  the  Argentine 
commercial  school  is  that  which  leads  to  the  title  of  perito  mercantil 
and  embraces  five  years  of  study.  This  is  the  same  length  of  cur- 
riculum as  in  the  regular  Argentine  liceo,  and  as  entrance  require- 
ments are  identical  for  the  two  the  commercial  school  is  in  reality 
a  high  school.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  commercial  school 
of  Chile,  which  articulates  with  the  third  or  fourth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  more  advanced  entrance  requirements  aud  the 
longer  curriculum  permit  the  Argentine  school  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  nontechnical  studies.  Consequently  the  school  is  an  insti- 
tution of  general  culture  as  well  as  a  commercial  school.  A  schedule 
of  this  course  is  herewith  presented. 
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Schools  of  Commerce. — In  Bolivia  and  Uruguay  commercial  in- 
struction is  organized  not  as  a  part  of  secondary  education  but  as 
a  faculty  of  university  grade.  A  high-school  diploma  or  an  exami- 
nation covering  the  secondary  school  curriculum  is  required  for 
entrance.  These  faculties  were  established  for  advanced  study  in 
commerce,  finance,  and  administration.  Among  their  functions  is 
included  the  training  of  consuls,  collectors  of  customs,  public  account- 
ants, and  administrators  of  State  properties.  The  school  at  La  Paz 
has  always  been  an  independent  faculty,  since  there  are  no  uni- 
versities in  Bolivia.  The  institution  at  Montevideo  was  incorporated 
into  the  university  in  1904,  but  seven  years  later  was  organized  as  an 
independent  school  of  commerce.  It  retains,  however,  much  the  same 
characteristics  as  heretofore,  and  is  housed  in  the  same  building  as 
the  faculty  of  law.  The  change  is  almost  wholly  one  of  name,  and  in 
becoming  an  independent  institution  it  has  but  followed  the  same 
tendency  toward  decentralization  which  has  been  shown  by  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Uruguay.  In  recent  years  the 
agricultural  and  veterinary  faculties  have  also  been  detached  from 
the  university  and  erected  into  separate  schools.  The  Montevideo 
school  has  maintained  but  a  single  course  of  study,  extending  over 
three  years,  and  leading  to  the  diploma  of  perito  mercantU.  The  6rst 
two  years  of  the  same  course,  with  the  omission  of  foreign  language 
study,  leads  to  the  lesser  diploma  of  contador.  The  Bolivian  school 
at  La  Paz  has  a  course  of  study  of  five  years  which  is  both  more 
extensive  in  scope  and  more  intensive  in  content.  The  first  two  years 
are  termed  "  preparatory,"  and  Include  courses  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  commercial  geography  and  history,  French,  and 
English  (both  languages  have  already  been  studied  in  the  lower 
school),  and  beginning  courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting.    In 
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the  regular  three-year  course  that  follows,  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  is  continued,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  studeot^s  time  is 
given  to  the  more  technical  branches,  such  as  commercial  operations, 
banking,  exchange,  commercial  law,  etc.  The  last  year  contains  two 
divisions.  One  prepares  especially  for  banking  and  intematitxul 
commerce ;  the  other  for  the  profession  of  consul,  collector  of  custiMis, 
and  other  governmental  administrative  parts. 

The  commercial  school  of  La  Paz  offers  also  a  two-year  course  for 
girls.  This  section  is  distinctly  elementary  and  practical,  and  i 
primary  education  only  is  required  for  entrance. 

Comanerciat  education  in  Braeil. — ^The  subject  of  commercial  edu- 
cation has  not  received  the  same  attention  or  reached  the  same  stigt 
of  development  in  Brazil  that  it  has  in  certain  other  countries  of 
South  America.  The  Federal  Government  has  established  no  scbool 
of  this  class  and  only  one  State  has  made  the  commercial  school  i 
regular  part  of  the  educational  system.  Neither  are  commerciil 
branches  included  in  the  high-school  curricula.  The  few  commercial 
schools  that  exist  are  private  foundations.  In  nearly  everj'  esse 
they  receive  subsidies  from  the  State  or  municipality,  but  there  b 
no  unity  of  method,  purpose,  or  curriculum.  Less  than  a  doien 
schools  are  in  operation  and  the  total  enrollment  does  not  esceed 
1,000.  The  two  most  important  are  the  School  of  Commerce  at  Sto 
Paulo  and  the  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  in  bodi 
the  scope  of  the  curriculum  is  narrower  and  the  amount  of  technical 
study  less  than  in  the  national  commercial  schools  of  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, and  Uruguay.  The  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  an  adjuntt 
of  a  commercial  museum,  which  is  much  more  important  than  tlie 
school,  and  is  doing  a  valuable  service  in  advertising  abroad  Bn- 
zilian  products  and  Brazilian  commercial  opportunities.  The  school 
holds  only  evening  sessions.  This  is  true  also  of  the  regular  couiw 
in  the  school  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  latter  institution  possesses  a  mig- 
nificent  building,  the  generous  gift  of  a  public-spirited  citizen.  Tk 
course  of  study  comprises  four  years,  including  a  preparatory  yeii. 
For  admission  only  the  most  elementary  education  is  required.  IV 
first  three  years  are  devoted  wholly  to  the  study  of  foreign  Ita- 
guages  and  elementary  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  in  boot:- 
keeping  in  the  third  year.  To  the  fourth  year  are  assigned  tbt 
really  technical  branches.  An  advanced  course  of  two  years  prepare 
for  banking,  international  commerce,  and  consular  service,  but  the 
enrollment  in  this  section  is  very  small,  Brazil  is  just  awakenine 
to  the  advantages  of  public  commereial  schools.  Small  centers  ire 
beginning  to  establish  schools  after  the  model  of  the  one  at  Sio 
Paulo.  Like  the  parent  institution  they  are  conducted  in  the  evn- 
ing  only,  and  the  patronage  ccMues  almost  entirely  from  young  luffl 
alreadv  in  business  positions.  ^-^  , 
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Evening  classes. — It  is  not  nlone  in  Brazil  that  evening  classes  in 
commercial  schools  are  in  vogue.  In  the  countrieb  that  have  the  most 
successful  systems  of  commercial  education,  the  night  school  rivals 
the  day  section.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  cities.  At  Val- 
paraiso, Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  the  enrollment  in  the  evening 
classes  constitutes  two-fifths  of  the  entire  registration.  Every 
national  school  of  commerce  in  Argentina  is  required  by  law  to 
maintain  evening  classes.  The  course  of  study  in  the  night  sdioo! 
is  not  merely  preliminary  or  special.  The  entire  curriculum  of  the 
first  four  years  is  repeated,  and  a  student  may  graduate  in  this  sec- 
tion, receiving  either  of  the  two  elementary  diplomas. 

In  the  other  countries. — The  Federal  Crovernment  of  Mexico  main- 
tains at  the  capital  two  national  schools  of  commerce,  one  for  men, 
the  other  for  women.  Admission  is  hased  upon  the  completion  of 
the  hi^er  primary  curriculum,  and  the  course  of  study  extends  over 
two  years.    The  annual  enrollment  is  six  or  seven  hundred. 

Peru  and  Colombia  have  a  mixed  system  of  State  commercial 
schools.  In  the  former  there  is  a  commercial  college  at  Lima  which 
receives  national  and  municipal  subsidies,  and  two  primary  com- 
mercial and  industrial  schools  at  Yurimaguas  and  Iquitos.  In  addi- 
tion, the  national  high  schools  contain  a  section  of  commercial 
studies. 

In  the  reorganization  of  lier  educational  system,  Colombia  has 
planned  the  establishment  of  conunercial  colleges  in  the  provincial 
universities  and  the  incorporation  of  commercial  studies  in  one  type 
of  national  hi^  schools.  The  grade  of  instruction  will  be  much 
the  same  in  both  institutions. 

Commercud  atvdiea  in  high  schools. — The  other  countries  of 
Latin  America  do  not  maintain  separate  schools  of  commerce,  but  in 
practically  all  some  provision  is  made  for  commercial  education. 
Many  private  commercial  schools  are  regularly  subsidized.  In  addi- 
tion, commercial  studies  are  introduced  into  the  secondary  school 
curriculum.  This  method  assumes  three  distinct  forms,  depending 
upon  the  form  of  high-school  organization.  In  most  countries  the 
regtilar  high-school  curriculum  comprises  but  a  single  course  of  study, 
which  is  uniform  for  all  pupils.  In  such  cases  the  commercial  studies 
are  made  ti  part  of  the  common  curriculum  and  are  required  of 
all.  Where  this  organization  is  followed,  the  commercial  branches 
are  necessarily  limited  in  number,  elementary  in  character,  and 
reserved  for  the  last  years.  They  can  include  nothing  more  than 
commercial  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  bookkeeping.  Moreover, 
they  are  of  little  value  for  encouraging  industrial  activities,  since 
boys  who  complete  the  regular  secondary  studies  are  destined  for  the 
university  and  the  liberal  professions.  TTiis  type  is  exemplified  in  the 
high  schools  of  (iuutemala,  Salvador,  and  Venezuela.  ^  •  t 
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The  second  type  of  commercial  education  in  the  high  school  is 
that  in  which  It  is  made  a  parallel  course  equal  in  length  with  the 
others.  This  type  is  exemplified  in  the  Uceo  modemo  of  Bogota, 
in  which  one  section  is  distinctly  commercial  and  the  other  is  scien- 
tific Colombia  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  in  Latin  Americt 
that  has  retained  the  old  classical  high  school  with  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  But  beside  the  classical  liceo  there  has  been  created  in 
recent  years  the  modem  liceo,  and  in  this  latter  commercial  studies 
have  found  their  place  as  a  separate  section.  The  same  system  is  ap- 
plied in  Cuba,  except  that  there  is  only  one  class  of  high  st^ook. 
including  all  sections.  The  course  of  study  covers  five  years.  Haiti 
has  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  Colombia. 

The  third  type  is  that  in  which  all  forms  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion are  united  in  one  school  and  where  the  studies  of  the  first  years 
are  common  to  all.  The  best  example  of  this  type  in  Latin  America 
is  the  organizaticm  of  Coata  Rica.  During  four  years  the  studies 
are  the  same  for  all.  At  the  end  of  this  time  three  sections  are 
formed — literary,  commercial,  and  normal.  The  first  two  sections 
continue  their  studies  for  two  years  and  the  normal  section  for  three 
years.  In  the  commercial  course  the  study  of  the  national  language 
and  of  English  and  French  is  continued,  and  the  following  teohni<sl 
branches  are  introduced  with  two  and  three  recitations  each  per 
week:  Bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  geography,  indus- 
trial technology,  commercial  products,  stenography  and  typewriting, 
political  eccHiomy,  and  commercial  law. 

Private  commercial  colleges. — In  addition  to  the  regular  State 
schools  of  different  grades,  commercial  education  is  promoted  in  pri- 
vate business  colleges  twganized  after  the  popular  North  American 
model  and  conducted  as  a  gainful  enterprise.  In  educational  merit 
they  naturally  vary  greatly.  Some  are  recognized  as  possessing 
very  considerable  merit  and  receive  subsidies  from  the  Govemmenl 
or  municipality. 

Chvrck  schooU. — Still  another  class  of  commercial  schools  are 
those  maintained  by  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  by  the  various  Protestant  societies.  These  schools  recognize  tfar 
popularity  of  the  business  course  and  are  not  slow  to  incorponte 
it  into  the  organization  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing patronage.  The  Salesian  Brothers,  who  specialize  in  varions 
forms  of  practical  education,  almost  invariably  include  in  their  i^rhool 
a  commercial  section.  Protestant  institutions,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  important  centers,  possess  certain  distinct  advantages  for 
this  form  of  education,  in  that  they  are  usually  conducted  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking persons,  and  much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  this 
language.  English  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  most  important 
language  for  business,  and  many  pupils  attend  these  schools  in  pref- 
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erence  to  others,  because  they  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  ac- 
quiring English  in  an  easy  and  practical  manner. 

General  status  of  commercial  education. — In  conclusion,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  impulse  toward  commercial  education  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  very  marked.  If  is  one  more  manifestatitm  of  the  modem, 
practical  spirit  which  is  moving  in  these  countries.  Some  forms  of 
the  instruction  given  are  much  more  efficient  than  otiiers.  When 
injected  into  an  already  overcrowded  and  uniform  seccHidary  cur- 
riculum and  confined  to  rudimentary  courses  it  can  accomplish  little 
good,  but  where  it  is  made  a  distinct  type  of  educati<Hi,  whether  in 
separate  schools  or  in  a  separate  section  of  the  high  school,  it  has  its 
own  educative  and  utilitarian  value,  besides  tending  to  modernize 
methods  of  instruction  throughout  the  entire  institution. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  past  two  decades  Latin  America  has  shnred  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  an  intensified  interest  in  scientific  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  in  agricultural  education  as  a  necessary  antecedent  to  better 
agricultural  conditions.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Latin  America 
that  has  not  its  agricultural  college,  one  or  more  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  other  organized  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  t\a» 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  movement  has  resulted  from  two  causes. 
First,  the  general  advance  in  industrial  life  that  has  taken  place  at 
home;  and  second,  the  special  interest  in  agricultural  education  tlut 
has  developed  in  recent  times  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Better 
industrial  conditions  in  Latin  America  have  improved  the  markets 
for  agricultural  products  at  home,  and  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation by  land  and  by  sea  have  made  Latin-American  products 
a  large  factor  in  the  world's  markets.  It  became  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  study  agriculture  with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  and 
increasing  the  production.  The  example  of  the  great  agricultural 
nations  stimulated  the  movement.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  Latin 
American  ardently  desires  for  his  country  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive things  of  the  world.  He  is  quick  to  adopt  a  new  idea,  i 
new  theory,  or  a  new  process.  Modern  agricultural  education  and 
experimentation  have  been  accepted,  therefore,  in  Latin  America 
with  the  same  fervor  as  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
conditions  are  less  favorable  for  their  practical  application.  Each 
South  American  nation,  with  the  exception  of  Ecuador  and  Vene- 
zuela, has  one  or  more  agricultural  college^  for  advanced  study  in  l\iVi 
science.  Venezuela  has  recently  employed  a  European  specialist  to 
study  conditions  in  the  country  and  advise  the  form  of  agricullural 
education  best  suited  to  her  needs  and  capacity.'  The  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  content  themselves  with  elementary  ftMTDS 
of  agricultural  education  in  connection  with  the  primary  school,  but 
Honduras  has  recently  inaugurated  a  policy  of  extending  the  scope  of 
its  agricultural  instruction  and  of  fostering  in  an  especial  manner 
this  form  of  education.  Prior  to  1907  Mexico  had  only  a  moribund 
college  of  agriculture.    In  that  year  the  institution  was  reorganized. 

■Op  April  1.1,  1912,  a  (le(rre«  WRfl  promulgKtfd  ntabllBblDg  r  co1teg»  of  ■icrirnlliin'  aiMI 
rclerlDary  nrlfTirr  Id  Vmi#iii»1r.  Th*  location  of  the  Inltltntloo  wu  to  bp  drddMl  b;  tb» 
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the  curriculum  changed,  the  plant  improved,  and  practice  joined 
with  theory.  The  enrollment  increased  manyfold  in  a  single  year. 
The  latest  available  statistics  give  330  students  in  agriculture  and  144 
in  veterinary  science.  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  each  has  a  secondary 
school  of  agriculture.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  combined  with  an 
industrial  school  called  Ecole  des  Sciences  AppliquSes.  The  insti- 
tution is  a  private  foundation,  but  since  1906  has  received  an  annual 
governmental  subsidy.  The  course  of  study  in  agriculture  extends 
over  two  years  following  a  preparatory  year  in  general  scientific  sub- 
jects. The  school  possesses  a  plot  of  ground  for  practical  farming. 
Cuba  has  a  regular  agricultural  college,  which  forms  a  department  of 
the  University  of  Habana. 

At  different  epochs  during  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were 
sporadic  attempts  in  different  countries  of  South  America  to  estab- 
lish regular  agricultural  education.  However,  interest  soon  waned 
or  conditions  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  century  that  any  permanent  institutions 
were  founded.  The  schools  that  exist  at  present  represent  two  dis- 
tinct categories  and  wUl  be  considered  separately. 

Agricultural  colleges. — The  higher  schools  can  be  designated  as 
agricultural  colleges,  since  they  are  on  the  same  plane,  as  far  as 
entrance  requirements  are  concerned,  as  the  professional  schools  of 
law,  engineering,  etc  Except  in  Argentina  the  agricultural  college 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  university.  Elsewhere  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  and  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction,  it  is  responsible  to  the  department  of  agriculture. 
Some  institutions  were  of  college  rank  from  the  date  of  their  founda- 
tion, others  represent  a  gradual  evolution  from  a  primary  agricul- 
taral  school  (Escuela  practica  de  agricultura). 

The  oldest  agricultural  college  of  South  America  is  the  Instituto 
AgT'icola  of  Chile,  founded  in  1876,  and  located  at  Santiago.  "Sa 
other  permanent  foundation  of  college  grade  was  effected  until  1897, 
when  the  school  at  La  Plata  was  established  as  an  outgrowth  of 
I  he  practical  school  of  Santa  Catalina.  In  1905  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  University  of  La  Plata  as  a  faculty.  The  State  of  Sao 
Paiilo,  in  Brazil,  established  its  college  at  Piracicaba  in  1900.  The 
■otlege  of  Peru,  at  Lima,  was  definitively  organized  in  1901.  Uru- 
^lay  added  a  faculty  of  agriculture  to  the  university  of  Montevideo 
n  1906,  but  two  years  later  made  it  a  separate  institution.  The 
ollege  of  agriculture  in  Buenos  Aires  was  organized  in  1904,  and 
icorpomted  into  the  university  in  1909  as  a  faculty  of  agriculture  and 
eterinary  science.  In  1910  Colombia  authorized  by  law  the  estab- 
shment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  connection  with 
-»e  University  of  Cauca.  The  list,  as  now  constituted,  of  national 
:>llef7es  of  agriculture  in  South  America  was  compIet^d(^^^)(^Mj^- 
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when  Bolivia  opened  one  at  Cochabamba  and  Brazil  began  the 
organization  of  a  national  institute  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  latter 
case  the  technical  courses  in  agriculture  were  removed  from  the 
engineering  school  and  transferred  to  a  new  plant  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  where  practical  application  can  be  combined  with  theo- 
retical instruction. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  institute  of  Qiile,  Latin- 
American  colleges  of  agriculture  are  of  very  recent  establishment. 
Since  it  was  a  new  form  of  education,  and  in  the  main  a  direct  im- 
portation from  Europe  and  North  America,  few  States  possKssed 
the  i>erscninel  required  for  directing  and  teaching  in  such  institu- 
tions. Often  the  first  principals  and  professors  were  brought  fnm 
Europe  or  the  United  States  and  many  faculties  still  contain  a  largr 
number  of  foreigners.  Belgium  especially,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent reputation  of  its  agricultural  schools,  has  furnished  a  large 
number  of  teachers.  The  faculty  of  an  agricultural  college  in  South 
America  is  more  often  than  not  a  cosmopolitan  club.  It  is  not  tm- 
usual  to  find  representatives  from  a  half  dozen  different  nationali- 
ties. In  order  to  train  a  corps  of  native  principals  and  professus, 
the  States  have  granted  liberal  scholarships  for  study  abroad  in  thb 
line  of  specialization.  Gradually  the  schools  are  filling  up  with 
native-bom  teachers. 

Expenditures  for  agriculture  colleges, — ^The  States  have  been 
lavish  in  their  expenditures  for  agricultural  education.  The  t««di- 
ing  staff,  so  largely  recruited  abroad,  is  of  itself  an  expensive  iton. 
The  buildings  almost  everywhere  are  good,  built  expressly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  college,  and  furnished  in  a  modern  manner.  In  aatat 
the  classrooms  and  principal  laboratories  are  grouped  in  a  single 
large  structure;  in  others  each  department,  has  its  own  psvilioa 
Some  of  the  large  buildings  are  palatial  in  appearance.  The  new 
central  hall  of  the  agricultural  faculty  of  the  University  of  !.«  Plata 
is  a  handsome  and  commodious  building,  as  it  stands  to-daj,  whilt 
a  large  addition  yet  remains  unfinished.  The  school  at  Mootevii^ 
occupies  a  building  completed  only  three  years  ago,  which  is  a  modri 
of  elegance  in  its  appearance  and  is  admirably  arranged  ior  cla* 
and  laboratory  work.  The  school  at  Piracicaba  in  Brazil  is  a  veri- 
table paradi^,  where  the  large  central  building  with  two  long  unon- 
nected  lateral  structures  faces  a  park  comprising  a  hundred  ines 
filled  with  such  a  variety  and  luxuriance  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  floir«r 
as  only  a  tropical  landscape  can  produce.  Likewise  the  school  ■> 
Lima  is  beautifully  located,  with  ajlequate  buildings  for  the  school 
work  proper  and  four  special  laboratory  pavilions  for  the  use  of 
the  experimental  staff.  At  Buenos  Aires  the  school  is  located  in  thf 
suburbs,  on  the  level  pampa  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields.  The  boiM- 
ings  are  all  pavilions,  a  half  dozen  in  number,  and  each  desjfioed  Air 
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a  special  department.  The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Chile  has  never 
had  a  building  of  its  own,  but  it  has  enjoyed  fairly  adequate  quarters 
in  one  wing  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  is  the  experiment  station  and  near  by  is  the  Practical  School 
of  Agriculture.  Plans  have  been  perfected  whereby  the  institute 
will  have  in  the  near  future  other  and  more  commodious  buildings. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment,  the  different  States  have  exhibited 
great  liberality.  Nearly  every  school  possesses  a  large  farm  well 
provided  with  buildings,  machinery,  and  live  stock.  Laboratories 
are  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  instruction,  and  also  of  experimenta- 
tion when  this  function  has  been  combined  with  the  duties  of 
instruction. 

A  few  figures  may  not  ,be  amiss  to  prove  the  solicitude  shown 
everywhere  for  this  form  of  education.  The  annual  budget  of  the 
school  at  Lima  is  upward  of  $50,000,  which  is  double  the  amount 
allotted  in  1902;  the  buildings  cost  $150,000.  The  budget  of  the 
Bolivian  school  is  $10,000;  that  of  the  Chilean  institute,  $20,000. 
This  relatively  small  amount  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  the  fact  th;it 
it  includes  the  teaching  staff  only.  The  experimental  station  is  a 
different  organization,  and  so  is  the  practical  school  of  agriculture, 
although  both  institutions  are  located  in  the  Quinta  Normal  with 
the  agricultural  college.  In  1911  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
allotted  to  its  faculty  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  science  the  sum 
of  $180,000.  The  faculty  of  the  University  of  La  Plata  received  an 
even  greater  sum,  and,  in  addition,  the  Government  appropriated 
$120,000  for  new  buildings.  Uruguay  spent  in  the  years  190fr-1908 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  buildings  and  equipment  for  her  agricul- 
tural college,  and  is  now  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  school  of  vet- 
erinary science,  which  will  cost  a  like  sum.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  Brazil  appropriates  annually  more  than  $300,000  for  the  support 
of  agricultural  instruction  and  experimentation,  and  of  this  the 
college  at  Piracicaba  receives  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. In  the  year  that  agricultural  education  in  Mexico  was  reor- 
ganized, $125,000  was  spent  in  buildings,  repairs,  and  apparatus. 
The  University  of  Habana  has  recently  erected  a  handsome  building 
for  its  department  of  agriculture. 

Dissimilarities  in  organisation. — The  organization  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  in  its  relation  to  tlie  entire  State  educational  sy.-stem 
presents  some  variations.  In  Argentina  it  forms,  together  with  tho 
school  of  veterinary  science,  a  faculty  of  the  university  and  offers  two 
parallel  courses,  one  in  agriculture  and  one  in  veterinary  science. 
The  same  organization  was  effected  in  Uruguay,  but  after  two  years 
the  schools  were  separated  from  the  university  and  each  erected  into 
a  separate  institution.  In  their  new  locations  they  are  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.    In  Bolivia  both  schools  are  united  in  the 
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same  organization,  but  have  no  organic  connection  witli  other  depart- 
ments of  higher  education.  A  similar  organization  prevaiU  in 
Mexico.  In  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru  practical  courses  in  veterinary 
medicine  are  included  in  the  agricultural  college. 

In  the  matter  of  experimentation  also  there  is  dissimilarity.  Some, 
by  reason  of  their  charters,  are  experiment  stations  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  schools,  and  the  two  functions  are  carried  on  with  the 
same  equipment  and  by  the  same  personnel;  others  are  distinctly 
teaching  schools  in  which  experimentation  is  only  incidental.  Most 
States  founded  experiment  stations  before  agricultural  schools,  aod 
the  experiment  station  frequently  remains  distinct  from  the  college. 
It  is  usually  administered  by  foreigners,  contracted  for  abroad  for 
this  particular  activity. 

Admission  reguiremertta. — The  usual  scholastic  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  agricultural  college  is  the  certificate  of  having  com- 
pleted the  regular  secondary  education  or  an  examination  covering 
equivalent  studies.  Certain  States  grant  scholarships  of  sufficient 
value  to  cover  practically  all  the  expenses  of  the  student.  In  such 
cases  the  examination  is  presumably  competitive.  In  a  few  collies 
the  students,  both  State  scholars  and  students  who  pay,  rown  and 
board  in  the  institution,  but  more  usually  the  college  is  a  day  school 
only.  Providing  a  college  home  and  granting  scholarships  have  come 
about  because  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  States  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural studies. 

Curriculum. — The  course  of  study  almost  uniformly  covers  four 
years.  Not  infrequently  the  first  year  is  a  preparatory  course,  com- 
prising general  scientific  and  mathematical  studies,  hut  without  tech- 
nical branches.  The  curricula  given  below  are  typical  and  show  the 
range  of  studies  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented.  The 
regular  curriculum  of  Piracicaba  is  preceded  by  a  "  preliminary 
course  "  of  one  year,  embracing  the  following  subjects:  Portuguese, 
French,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  geography,  history  of  Brazil, 
geometry,  shop  and  field  work.  This  school  divides  its  year  into 
semesters,  and  the  subject  matter  is  more  subdivided.  The  student 
carries  fewer  subjects  at  a  time,  concentrates  his  attention,  and 
change.^  many  classes  each  semester.  In  accordance  with  Brazilian 
law,  military  training  is  given  throughout  the  four  years.  With  (his 
explanation,  the  insertion  of  the  preliminary  year  in  the  table  of 
studies  is  unnecessary.  It  will  be  observed  that  two  schools  combine 
with  agriculture  practical  studies  in  veterinary  science.  The  college 
of  McHitevideo  is  strictly  agricultural,  since  the  State  maintaias  a 
separate  college  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  same  division  of  studies 
is  observed  at  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico,  and  in  the  Bolivian 
college  at  Cochabamba.  The  great  stock-raising  countries  very  natur- 
ally give  particular  attention  to  veterinary  scienc^^  while  in  the 
others  it  is  subordinate  to  general  agriculture.  '-.lOOi^R 
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Two  grades  of  tides. — Frequently  the  course  of  study  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  On  the  completion  of  the  first,  which  usually  cuoi- 
prises  two  or  three  years,  the  student  receives  the  certificate  of  skilled 
agriculturist  (agronomo  perito).  If  he  continues  and  completes 
the  entire  curriculum  he  becomes  an  agricultural  engineer  (ingeniero 
agronomo).  Some  schools  do  not  grant  the  final  degree  until  the 
candidate  has  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, during  which  time  he  prepares  an  original  scientific  paper  in 
s(Hne  special  field  of  agricultural  investigation. 

The  agiictdtural  career. — Many  students,  even  among  the  State 
scholars,  do  not  study  with  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  agriculture  as  a  profession.  As  has  been  remarked  in 
preceding  paragraphs,  scientific,  practical  i^tudies  are  not  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  An  agricultural  graduate  is  ea.sily  diveited  from 
the  vocation  of  agriculture  and  is  drawn  off  into  political  life  or 
into  governmental  bureaucracy.  This  is  all  the  more  common,  since 
the  patronage  of  the  agricultural  college  comes  not  .so  much  from 
families  of  practical  farmers  as  from  the  wealthy  planters  who  give 
little  personal  attention  to  the  management  of  their  estalei^,  but 
intrust  them  to  a  hired  steward  (major-domo).  These  families  have 
long  furnished  the  political  leaders  of  the  country,  and  it  Is  but 
natural  that  the  sons,  no  matter  whether  their  studies  have  been 
in  law,  agriculture,  engineering,  or  even  medicine,  should  maintain 
the  family  tradition  and  drift  into  politics.  This  condition  is,  how- 
ever, slowly  disappearing.  The  agricultural  college  is  beginning  to 
appeal  to  a  class  of  young  men  who  study  with  the  firm  intention 
of  following  the  profession.  When  they  do  not  possess  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  permitting  them  to  engage  in  agriculture  on  their 
own  account,  they  seek  employment  on  the  large  estates  as  managers, 
become  teachers  in  the  "  practical  agricultural  schools,"  or  investi- 
gators in  the  experiment  stations. 

Pnmary  agricultural  schools. — Besides  the  agricultural  c<dlege. 
which  is  a  school  of  university  rank,  there  exists  in  Latin  America 
another  type  of  agricultural  instruction  of  a  lower  grade  called  the 
escuela  praotica  de  agricultura.  In  some  countries  it  was  the  first 
type  of  agricultural  instruction  introduced  and  preceded  the  col- 
lege; in  others  it  was  established  at  the  same  time  and  placed  aJong- 
side  the  higher  institution.  In  many  ways  the  two  schools  mark  the 
sharp  distinctions  that  exist  in  the  Latin- American  social  structure. 
The  college  is  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  whose  social  position  calls 
for  a  university  education,  which  may  be  taken  in  an  agricultural 
college,  providing  it  is  of  university  grade.  The  practical  schoo], 
on  the  other  hand,  is  for  the  sons  of  the  less  fortunate,  and  is  a  scho«d 
of  a  lower  grade  both  scholastically  and  socially. 
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Number  of  schools. — The  practicftl  schools  are  not  limited  iu 
number  as  are  the  agricultural  colleges.  In  those  countries  that 
have  made  or  are  making  the  greatest  strides  in  agriculture  they 
are  very  numerous.  Chile  has  seven;  Argentina,  throe  special  and 
nine  general  schools,  with  sis  others  in  process  of  organization.  la 
addition  many  Provinces  in  Argentina  maintain  their  own  local 
schools.  In  the  Brazilian  Federation  at  least  seven  states  have  one 
or  more  each ;  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  no  less  than  four.  Many 
States  maintain  also  model  farms.  The  Federal  Government  grants 
a  subsidy  to  every  State  or  municipality  that  maintains  an  experi- 
ment or  zootechnic  station.  In  the  reorganization  of  its  agricultural 
education  in  1907  Mexico  adopted  the  policy  of  founding  many 
regional  schools  of  practical  agriculture.  Cuba  has  undertaken  to 
maintain  a  school  farm  {granja  escuela)  in  each  of  her  six  Provinces. 
Peru  has  a  practical  school  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  col* 
lege  at  Lima,  and  three  others  in  the  Provinces. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  agricultural  instruction  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  many  of  the  schools  are  doing  a  very  valuable  work. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  in  some  countries  to  increase  the  num- 
ber beyond  reasonable  bounds  and  to  establish  them  faster  than  they 
can  be  properly  equipped.  As  can  be  readily  imagined,  political  rea- 
sons are  often  the  cause.  It  is  a  school  for  the  sons  of  "  the  people," 
and  each  representative  wants  one  for  his  district. 

Physical  equipment. — The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  practical 
school  is  simple  and  modest,  as  indeed  it  should  be.  Nowhere  is  there 
the  magnificence,  the  palatial  buildings,  and  abundance  of  scientific 
apparatus  so  often  noticeable  in  the  agricultural  college.  The  farm 
is  of  varying  size,  but  always  ample.  Only  the  staple  crops  of  the 
region  in  which  the  school  is  located  are  cultivated.  Some  schools 
may  almost  be  said  to  devote  themselves  to  a  single  specialty,  such  as 
viticulture,  grains,  horticulture,  or  stock  raising,  and  forage  products. 
The  buildings  consist  of  the  necessary  farm  structures,  a  principal's 
home,  and  a  central  edifice  containing  the  offices,  classrooms,  dormi- 
tories, dining  hall,  and  culinary  department;  for  it  is  a  boarding 
school  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are  State  scholars, 
selected  from  the  different  administrative  districts  of  the  territory 
which  the  institution  serves.  The  boys  are  sons  of  the  managers  and 
overseers  of  the  large  estates  or  of  the  smaller  farmers.  The  last- 
named  class  is  much  the  smaller,  since  unfortunately  the  small  land- 
owner, cultivating  his  farm  with  his  own  hands,  is  the  exception 
in  most  parts  of  Latin  America.  Large  estates  supervised  by  over- 
seers are  the  rule.  The  furniture  and  equipment  of  the  classroom, 
dormitories,  and  culinary  department  are  always  simple,  sometimes 
even  crude,  A  part  of  the  products  of  gard«i  and  farm  is  used  in  the 
66Bft3'— 13 8 
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school;  the  rest  is  sold.  When  the  management  is  good  a  con»der- 
able  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  including  the  pention 
of  the  students  and  resident  teachers,  can  be  met  by  the  products  of 
the  farm. 

Course  of  study. — The  curriculum  is  simple  and  is  designed  to  be 
especially  practical.  It  comprises  two  or  three  years.  Sometimes  a 
preparatory  year  is  prefixed;  in  other  schools  a  deficient  pupil  is 
required  to  repeat  the  first  year.  Nothing  is  required  for  admission 
beyond  elementary  instruction,  which  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean 
only  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  In  some 
schools  which  are  not  in  themselves  special  a  pupil  may  remain  a 
year  after  finishing  the  regular  course  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in 
some  ^specialty.  During  this  year  his  work  is  wholly  practical.  The 
two  curricula  here  reproduced — Santa  Catilina  in  Argentina  and 
Santiago  de  Chile — represent  the  highest  type  of  the  practical  school 
of  agriculture.  The  foriner  is  a  dependency  of  the  University  of 
La  Plata  and  is  not  far  from  Buenos  Aires.  Smaller  provincial 
schools  would  show  lower  entrance  requirements  and  less  advanced 
studies  in  the  last  year.  In  the  Chilean  curriculum  the  hours  of 
theoretic  instniction  only  are  indicated,  bnt  the  time  devoted  to  prac- 
tical field  work  can  be  estimated  as  much  the  same  as  in  the  Argentine 
school.  The  term  of  the  Chilean  institution  comprises  three  and  one- 
half  years;  the  last  semester,  which  is  not  reproduced  here,  is  few 
the  most  part  a  continuation  of  the  technical  studies  begun  in  the 
third  year,  with  the  addition  of  zootechnics  and  further  studies  in 
practical  veterinary  science. 

CcBRicuLA  OF  Practical  Schools  of  Agbicultdbe. 
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Other  types. — The  provincial  agricultural  institutes  in  both  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  as  well  as  those  in  other  countries,  are  much  more 
elementary  in  character  than  those  whose  curricula  have  been  given. 
In  Argentina,  where  there  are  two  types  of  primary  agricultural  edu- 
cation, the  general  and  the  special,  the  elementary  and  practical  char- 
acter of  the  former  is  especially  marked.    Theoretical  instruction  is 
limited  to  six  hours  per  week.    The  rest  of  the  student's  time  is  spent 
in  work  in  field  and  garden.    The  special  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  considerable  time  to  class  and  laboratory  work.    They  are  three 
in  number — Cordoba,  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising;  Mendoza,  for 
viticulture;  and  Tucuman,  with  two  distinct  specialties,  arboriculture 
and  the  sugar  industry.     Each  of  these  institutions  ha-s  a  three-year 
course  in  addition  tc  a  pi-eparatory  year,  and  the  curriculum  includes 
such  general  scientific  studies  as  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
bacteriology,    plant    pathology,   etc.,   besides   courses    in  drawing, 
mathematics,  and  French.     Entrance  requirements  are  also  greater 
than  in  the  other  class  of  schools  and  presuppose  the  entire  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum.    In  fact,  these  special  schools  are  but  a 
reduced  model  of  the  agricultural  college,  with  all  the  practical  and 
much  of  the  theoretical  work  directed  toward  a  single  specialization. 
Indian  schools. — In  those  countries  in  which  the  native  Indian  race 
still  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  the  practi- 
cal  agricultural  school  assumes  a  different  organization,  in  which 
a^icultural  training  is  only  an  incident — important,  it  is  true,  but 
ifter  all,  only  an  incident — in  the  general  plan  of  instruction.    The 
rndian    is  notably  conservative.    He  clings  conscientiously  to  the 
■ustoms  of  his  ancestors.    He  not  only  spurns  the  intellectual  civili- 
:fttion  of  the  white  race,  but  he  prefers  his  own  traditional  methods 
'f  agriculture  and  industry.     In  the  few  countries  in  which  he  has 
enriftined  dominant  he  cultivates  the  soil  with  the  same  crude  imple- 
lents  and  according  to  the  same  primitive  methods  that  were  in 
ogue  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.    He  has  adopted  no  new  indus- 
*ies,  and  what  renders  his  assimilation  still  more  difficult  is  the  fact 
lat  he  often  retains  his  native  dialect,  and  learns  and  uses  Spanish 
ily  when  circumstances  actually  force  him  to  make  this  concession. 
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In  recent  years  a  heroic  effort  has  been  made  in  States  like  Bclim 
and  Guatemala  to  penetrate  this  crust  of  Indian  conservatism  and  to 
bring  the  native  population  into  touch  with  modem  civilization  by 
the  establishment  of  special  Indian  schools,  called  Escuelas  de  Indi- 
genas.  ITie  object  of  these  institutions  is  threefold — to  teach  the 
national  language,  to  create  a  class  of  artisans,  and  to  inculate 
modem  methods  of  agriculture,  with  the  idea  that  the  pupils  will 
become  in  their  native  villages  schoolmasters  and  missionaries  of 
modern  civilization. 

The  studies  of  the  school  correspond  to  the  triple  purpose  of  the 
institution.  Primary  subjects  are  taught  more  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Spanish  than  for  the  Subjects  themselves.  Great  emphasU 
is  laid  on  manual  training  and  elementary  agriculture.  The  cur- 
riculum extends  over  three  or  four  years.  The  pupils  are  State 
scholars  and  live  in  the  school.  This  enforced  separation  from  their 
families  and  Indian  life,  together  with  the  constant  association  with 
the  white  man's  civilization,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  By 
these  means  it  is  hoped  to  teach  him  the  language  and  to  convince 
him  that  there  are  more  efficient  methods  of  agriculture  and  industty 
than  those  in  vogue  in  his  native  village. 

An  agricultur(d  normal  school. — ^Another  form  of  systematic  prac- 
tical instructi(Hi  in  agriculture  is  the  new  type  of  normal  school 
evolved  in  Argentina  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools 
This  school  has  already  been  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on 
normal  education,  and  is  mentioned  here  only  for  the  sake  of  com-. 
pleteness  and  to  emphasize  its  importance  as  an  agency  for  the  dis- 
semination of  scientific  agricultural  knowledge.  The  introduction 
of  elementary  agriculture  into  the  rural  school  program  is  favored 
everywhere.  The  usefulness  of  the  study  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  requires  of  the  rural  teacher  a 
very  different  preparation  from  what  he  has  hitherto  received.  The 
special  normal  school,  founded  by  the  Province  of  Parana,  is  becom- 
ing a  model  for  other  provinces  of  Argentina,  and  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  general  agricultural  education,  as  it  prepares  teachers  who 
can  make  the  elementary  agricultural  program  of  the  rural  school  a 
vital  part  of  the  system  and  not  a  mere  incident, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Interest  in  industrial  education  has  increased  steadily  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  the  higher  forms 
this  has  been  evidenced  by  the  change,  in  name  or  in  fact,  of  the 
Facultad  de  cierunas  exactaa  into  the  school  of  engineering;  in  the 
lower  forms  by  the  establi^unent  and  constant  improvement  of  State- 
suppiHled  trade  schools.  If  their  success  has  not  been  unifoim, 
it  is  not  due  to  lack  of  governmental  encouragement,  but  rather  to 
the  peculiar  and  often  unpropitious  conditions  with  which  they  had 
to  contend.  In  both  faculties  and  lower  schools  the  first  directors 
and  professors  were  very  commonly  foreigners.  As  it  was  a  new 
type  of  instruction,  it  was  felt  that  local  talent  was  neither  sufficiently 
expert  nor  properly  cc^izant  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  class 
of  schools,  and  Europe  was  called  upon  for  skilled  men  to  introduce 
and  develop  the  purely  technical  branches  of  the  new  education.  The 
foreigner  always  labors  at  a  disadvantage.  The  language  is  at  first 
a  serious  handicap,  but  much  more  serious  is  his  ignorance  of  local 
condititHis,  habits  of  thought,  hereditary  prejudice,  and  public  senti- 
ment. In  this  particular  instance  he  was  at  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  being  called  to  organize  and  further  a  type  of  studies 
generally  regarded  as  menial  by  those  who  laid  claim  to  social  or 
intellectual  distinction.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
the  introduction  of  the  industrial  school. 

PTugress  in  industrial  education. — Hampered  as  it  was  by  tradi- 
tional prejudices  in  education  and  by  an  insufficient  demand  for  its 
product,  industrial  education  in  Latin  America  has  prospered  very 
unequally.  In  those  countries  where  industrial  progress'  has  been 
most  marked  the  industrial  schools,  high  and  low,  have  come  into 
public  favor  and  have  taken  high  rank. 

In  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  the  engineering  school  enrolls 
-annually  eight  or  nine  hundred  students,  and  in  numbers  is  now  third 
in  the  university  Acuities.  The  engineering  schools  of  Santiago, 
Montevideo,  Lima,  and  Sao  Paulo  show  a  proportionate  increase  in 
students  and  a  growing  prominence  as  compared  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional faculties.' 

■  For  detallnl  Informitlon  concemtng  eosliiNrlDg  schools,  tlielr  eonrMi  o(  ■tad;, 
Hjolpment,  etc..  Uic  reader  Is  referred  to  Chapter  Tilt,  where  tbej  we  mtuMered  u  ■ 
put  of  the  uatreraltr  vMem.  OoOqIc 
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Eletnentary  industrial  schools. — This  chapter  is  primarilj  cod- 
cemed  with  the  lower  forms  of  industrial  education.  Such  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  capitals  and  larger  cities,  bnt 
in  many  smaller  towns  as  well.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  more 
industrial  nations,  and  if  perchance  the  State  or  local  government 
has  not  established  the  school,  the  field  is  often  occupied  by  the  teach- 
ing  orders,  especially  by  the  Salesian  Brothers,  who  make  a  specialty 
of  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  the  more  practical  types 
of  education.  The  State  industrial  school  for  boys  is  most  commoaly 
designated  as  La  escuela  de  artes  y  oftcios;  and  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion varies  but  little,  except  that  in  some  countries  it  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  a  boarding  school,  in  others  a  day  school  only.  Instnictioo 
everywhere  is  practically  free.  Even  the  materials  used  in  the  wort- 
shops  are  furnished  by  the  Qovemment,  which,  however,  is  reim- 
bursed, in  part  at  least,  for  this  outlay  from  the  sale  of  maDufactured 
articles.  In  addition,  the  State  offers  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
to  poor  boys.  In  the  boarding  schools  these  are,  given  in  the  form  ot 
board  and  lodging  in  the  school  itself.  Almost  everywhere  the  in- 
dustrial school  is  well  equipped  in  the  matter  of  buildings.  The  very 
nature  of  the  institution,  with  its  laboratory  InstnictitHi,  necessitates 
special  buildings;  and  while  primary,  secondary,  or  even  higher 
schools  may  be  lodged  in  remodeled  houses,  La  escuela  efe  artet  g 
oficios  usually  has  the  honor  and  advantage  of  possessing  its  own 
building,  designed  especially  for  its  peculiar  needs  and  uses. 

In  some  places  the  industrial  school  was  oiiginally  established  as 
a  penal  institution  for  boys — a  reform  school ;  but  this  type  has  now 
disappeared.  The  industrial  feature  may  be  continued  in  penal 
institutions,  but  the  escuela  de  artes  y  ojicios  is  simply  a  school  and 
nothing  more. 

In  grade  it  corresponds  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  school. 
Pupils  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  perform  the  simple 
operations  of  arithmetic  before  being  admitted,  but  as  industrial 
training  i^  the  principal  feature  of  the  school  boys  are  frequently 
i-eceived  who  are  deficient  in  the  c(»imion  branches  and  special  classes 
are  formed  for  them.  Instruction  in  nontechnical  studies  is  given 
throughout  the  entire  course  and  includes  the  mother  tongue,  geog- 
raphy, local  history,  and  arithmetic.  A  prcHoinent  subject  is  draw- 
ing, both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  but  this  becomes  almost  technical 
on  account  of  its  immediate  application  to  the  trades.  The  length 
of  the  course  of  study  varies  but  slightly  in  different  countries,  the 
extremes  being  three  and  five  years.  One-half  the  day  is  devoted 
to  the  primary  academic  studies  mentioned  above  and  the  other  half 
to  work  in  the  shop. 

Training  for  the  trades. — ^Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to 
"cademic  branches.  La  escuela  de  artes  y  o^ciot  is  in  its  organiza- 
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tioD  and  purpose  a  trades  school  and  not  a  manual  training  school. 
Shopwork  is  not  arranged  to  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
manual  arts  or  to  give  a  general  training.  It  is  sprecialized  from 
the  very  first,  and  the  pupil  is  assigned  immediately  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  certain  trade.  Later  he  may  pass  to  another  shop  and 
acquire  an  allied  trade.  The  number  and  class  of  handicrafts  vary 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  local 
industries.  All  schools  teach  carpentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
blacksmJthing,  and  furniture  making;  the  more  pretentious  may 
include  engraving,  electrical  construction,  machinery,  and  industrial 
chemistry.  A  great  many  teach  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  some 
of  these  shops  are  in  reality  Government  printing  offices  from  which 
are  issued  a  considerable  part  of  the  State  publications.  The  fur- 
niture shop  is  also  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  school  desks  and 
office  equipment  for  other  State  institutions. 

Equipment. — ^The  shops  are  usually  well  supplied  with  machinery 
and  tools;  in  some  the  equipment  exceeds  even  the  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution. Organically  the  shops  are  the  central  feature  of  the  indus- 
trial school  and  shop  practice  the  chief  business  of  the  pupils.  Some 
industrial  schools,  however,  have  deviated  from  their  original  purpose 
and  have  assumed  the  character  of  engineering  »3hools  or  elementary 
academies  of  fine  arts,  although  the  pupils,  on  account  of  their 
meager  preparation,  were  not  well  fitted  for  such  studies. 

Students. — The  patronage  of  the  escuela  de  artes  y  of.cios  comes 
entirely  from  the  artisan  classes  of  society.  The  strong  social  distinc- 
tions that  exist  everywhere  in  Latin  America  separate  sharply  manual 
from  other  vocations,  and  in  those  countries  where  modern  industrial- 
ism has  made  the  least  inroads  the  skilled  mechanic  enjoys  little,  if 
Hny,  social  advantage  over  the  common  workman.  This  condition 
of  affairs  explains  the  fact  that  many  pupils  discontinue  their  trades, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  academic  instruction  received  in  the 
schools,  adopt  some  other  occupation,  preferring  humble  clerical  posts 
to  more  lucrative  positions  in  the  trades.  This  is  a  condition  that  will 
disappear  in  time,  and  it  has  already  partially  disappeared  from 
those  districts  where  industrial  activities  have  become  prominent. 

The  school  at  Santiago  de  Chile. — ^The  central  industrial  school  of 
Chile,  located  at  the  capital,  and  the  chain  of  Federal  institutions  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Argentina  are  of  a  distinctly  higher  type.  The 
school  of  Santiago  bears  the  same  common  name,  but  its  equipment 
and  instruction  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  eacuela  de 
artea  y  o'ficios.  It  comprises  under  one  management  two  separate 
divisions — the  day  school  and  the  boarding  school;  the  former  of  two 
years,  the  latter  of  three  and  four.  The  two  institutions  have  sep- 
arate classrooms  and  are  entirely  segregated.  Only  the  shops  are 
common  to  both  dlTisiona,  but  even  here  the  pupils  never  mftet,  since 
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one  section  uses  the  shops  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon. The  character  of  the  divisions  is  quite  different.  The  day 
pupils  are  distinctly  trades  pupils.  They  come  from  artisan  families, 
and  their  object  is  solely  to  learn  more  or  less  thoroughly  a  single 
trade.  They  very  rarely  complete  the  entire  course,  but  leave  the 
school  as  soon  as  they  can  profitably  enter  upon  their  vocation.  This 
section  corresponds  closely  to  the  ordinary  industrial  school  as 
described  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  other  section  constitutes  the  real  school,  an  institution  higher 
in  rank  than  the  eseuela  de  artea  y  oficios,  and  lower  than  the  engi- 
neering school.  It  might  be  termed  a  practical  school  of  engineering 
of  the  second  grade.  The  pupils  are  State  scholars,  drawn  from  all 
Provinces  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  selected  through  a 
modified  form  of  competitive  examination.  They  must  have  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  elementary  instruction,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
their  preparation  at  entrance  is  therefore  much  in  advance  of  that  of 
pupils  in  the  day  section  or  of  those  in  the  provinicial  industrial 
schools.  During  their  residence  they  are  under  strict,  almof^t 
military,  discipline,  and  their  enei^es  and  attention  are  directed 
steadily  to  the  work  of  the  school.  In  fact,  they  are  civilian  soldiers 
preparing  for  posts  of  responsibility  in  the  national  railways  and 
other  State-controlled  industries.  While  great  numbers  of  the  grad- 
uates are  absorbed  by  governmental  activities,  they  are  free  to  enter 
private  industries.  The  only  obligation  assumed  at  the  time  of 
accepting  the  State  scholarship  is  to  continue  their  studies  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  three  and  four  years.  If  for  any  reason  they 
do  not,  the  State  must  be  reimbursed  by  the  student  or  his  bonds- 
man. The  division  of  the  course  into  three  and  four  years  is  effected 
in  a  unique  and  interesting  fashion.  During  the  first  year  the 
studies  and  shopwork  are  the  same  for  all  pupils.  ,  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  most  apt  are  put  into  a  section  that  continues  its 
studies  for  three  years  more,  of  which  the  last  is  devoted  to  real 
engineering  subjects  of  an  elementary  and  essentially  practical 
nature.  The  less  proficient  pupils  are  restricted  to  a  shorter  course 
which  excludes  technical  studies  and  prepares  especially  for  certain 
trades.  Both  sections,  however,  pass  through  the  wood  and  iron 
working  shops,  and  thus  secure  a  more  general  manual  training  than 
that  offered  in  the  strictly  trade  school. 

Curriculum. — The  academic  studiesof  the  first yearareelementary, 
comprising  commercial  arithmetic,  Spanish,  penmanship,  and  draw- 
ing. The  four-year  course  continues  as  follows:  Second  year,  ele- 
mentary algelira  and  geometry,  drawing,  hygiene,  and  Engtt^ ;  third 
year,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics  and  graphical  statics,  machine 
design,  elements  of  industrial   physics,  chemistry,  and   E^li^; 
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foarth  year,  mechanics  and  graphical  statics,  machine  construction, 
machine  design,  elements  of  resistance  of  materials,  and  English. 

Shop  practice  in  the  first  year  is  in  wood ;  in  the  second,  forging 
and  foundry ;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  mechanical  and  electrical. 

The  three-year  students  pursue  practically  the  same  academic 
studies,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  fourth  year  English  and 
mechanics,  and  their  shopwork  does  not  include  mechanics. 

Pupils  in  the  day  section  spend  seven  hours  daily  in  the  school, 
four  in  elementary  academic  studies  and  three  in  the  shopia.  They 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  mechanical 
trades. 

Iliatory. — ^The  institution  at  Santiago  has  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able history,  and  to  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  Chile.  It  was  established  in  1849  and  began  with  24  pupils. 
At  present  there  are  300  State  scholars  in  the  three  and  four  year 
courses  and  100  in  the  two-year  day-school  course.  The  buildings 
are  valued  at  $175,000  and  the  shop  equipment  at  $75,000.  In  dif- 
ferent local  and  international  expositions  the  school  has  received  22 
medals  and  36  diplomas  of  merit.  Besides  the  usual  wood  and 
iron  working  shops,  it  maintains  others  for  boiler  making,  bronze 
work,  electricity,  and  mechanics. 

Industrial  education  in  Argentina. — Argentina  has  planned  to 
found  and  equip  high-grade  industrial  schools  in  all  the  great 
centers.  Already  five  such  schools  have  been  established — one  each 
in  the  following  cities:  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  La  Plata, 
and  Salta.  The  institutions  all  bear  the  name  of  Escuela  Industrial 
de  la  Nacion,  indicating  that  they  are  creations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  independent  of  the  Province  in  which  they  may  he 
located.  As  a  result  of  their  national  character  they  are  of  uniform 
grade,  although  they  may  specialize  in  the  industries  most  important 
to  the  locality.  Entrance  requirements,  the  academic  branches  of 
the  curricula,  and  the  length  of  term  are  uniform.  Several  parallel 
courses  of  study  are  offered,  the  number  varying  with  the  size  and 
resources  of  the  school.  The  institution  at  the  capital  offers  four — 
general  mechanics,  electricity,  industrial  chemistry,  and  general 
industry.  Below  is  given  the  curriculum  and  distribution  of  hours 
for  each  of  the  six  years  of  the  course  in  general  mechanics.  The 
other  courses  are  of  equal  length  and  contain  an  equal  amount  of 
practical  work. 
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The  studies  in  all  courses  are  practically  uniform  during  the  first 
three  years,  and  not  only  is  tliis  true  of  the  academic  portion  of  the 
curriculum  but  also  of  the  practical  exercises.  Regular  progressive 
shopwork  in  wood  and  iron  precedes  specialization.  This  policy  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  institution  and  makes  it,  like  the  Chilean 
school  at  Santiago,  a  type  of  practical  engineering  college.  In  fact,  a 
graduate  of  the  school  may  enter  the  second  year  of  a  faculty  of 
engineering.  In  the  smaller  schools,  that  can  not  offer  as  many 
specialties,  the  uniform  course  may  extend  over  as  many  as  four  years. 
The  foreign  language  elected  is  usually  t'rench,  on  account  of  its 
case  for  a  pupil  whose  mother  tongue  is  Spanish  and  on  accouot  of 
tlie  greater  proficiency  that  can  be  acquired  in  a  given  time. 

Tuition  fees  arid  acholarsliipa. — Instruction  is  not  entirely  gratu- 
itous, but  the  fees  are  so  small  as  to  be  merely  nominal.  It  is  an 
educational  policy  in  Argentina  to  impose  a  trifling  tuiticm  charge  in 
all  schools,  even  in  the  primary,  where  attendance  is  compulsory.  It 
is  argued  that  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  never  constitutes  a  hard- 
ship, but  that,  small  as  it  is,  it  makes  both  pupil  and  parent  feel  ■ 
greater  interest  in  the  school.  Even  a  small  contribution  creates  a 
sense  of  ownership,  a  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  a  determination  to  profit  by  the  outlay. 

Another  national  educational  policy  in  Argentina  forbids  a  board- 
ing department  in  State  schools  of  any  grade.  The  industrial  scboola 
are  therefore  day  schools  only,  and  there  are  no  national  scboUiships. 
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However,  the  Province  in  which  the  school  is  located  sometimes  grants 
to  boys  who  live  in  other  towns  scholarships  sufficient  to  cover  actual 
living  expenses. 

Buiidings  and  equipment. — While  the  curricula,  entrance  require- 
tnents,  and  policy  of  all  the  federal  industrial  schools  are  uniform, 
in  material  equipment  they  are  at  present  very  unequal.  The  school 
of  Bosario  occupies  modest  and  totally  inadequate  buildings,  orig- 
inally constructed  for  other  purposes.  Ckmgress  has,  however,  voted 
funds  for  the  erection  of  new  and  specially  designed  buildings,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  the  present  unfavorable  conditions  will  be  eliminated. 
In  the  matter  of  equipment  also  the  smaller  schools  suffer  in  com- 
parison  with  the  institution  at  the  capital,  and  this  is  but  a  corollary 
to  the  inadequacy  of  buildings.  Machinery  and  laboratories  can  not 
be  installed  when  floor  space  is  wanting,  and  the  lack  of  proper  build- 
ings is  an  excuse  for  not  providing  funds  for  improvement  of  the 
shops.  However,  the  smaller  schools  are  steadily  increasing  their 
facilities  and  improving  their  work.  The  general  policy  of  the  fed- 
eral schools  is  to  be  really  practical  in  their  training,  and  this  policy 
is  the  more  vigorously  adhered  to  since  the  large  central  institution 
ajb  the  capital  sets  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  methods  to  which  all 
the  others  aspire.  This  prevents  the  more  poorly  equipped  from 
lapsing  into'  mere  theoretical  instruction.  Qood  use  is  made  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment  they  possess,  and,  as  the  basic  shopwork  for 
all  pupils  is  the  same,  better  general  training  can  be  effected  with 
meager  facilities  than  if  specialization  came  earlier. 

The  ackool  ai  Buenos  Aires. — In  marked  contrast  to  the  limited 
facilities  of  the.  smaller  schools  are  the  magnificent  quarters  and 
thorough  equipment  of  the  great  institution  at  the  capital.  Covering 
an  entire  block,  three,  stories  in  front  containing  offices,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  library,  and  one  story  in  the  rear  occupied  by  the 
shops,  the  building  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  modern 
industrialism  which  is  pervading  Argentina  of  to-day.  Class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  shops  are  well  equipped.  Nearly  all  the 
furniture  in  the  building  was  made  in  the  shops,  and  much  of  the 
machinery  was  likewise  constructed  in  the  school. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-tive  students  were  matriculated  in  1911. 
The  high  standard  required  and  the  ease  with  which  pupils  with  a 
modicum  of  industrial  training  can  6nd  ready  employment  in  local 
industries  tend  to  deplete  the  upper  classes.  Five-sixths  of  the  entire 
enrollment  is  found  in  the  first  three  years.  Discipline  both  in  class 
and  shop  is  rigid.  The  laissez  faire  method  of  university  life  is  not 
imitated  here.  Regular  attendance  is  insisted  upon.  Written  monthly 
examinations  are  given  on  all  subjects,  and  these  count  equally  with 
the  final  onl  examination  toward  determining  the  student's  annual 
classification.    A  certain  unusual  rule  of  administration  is  not  viiih.- 
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out  merit:  A  student  who  fails  one  year  is  not  debarred  from  re- 
enrc^lment,  but  must  pay  double  fees. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  to  encourage  industrial  education  is 
proved  by  tlie  liberal  appropriations.  In  1911  the  6ve  schools  re- 
c^ved  $400,000,  of  which  half  went  to  the  school  of  Buenos  Aires, 

Industrial  sckoola  for  women, — Industrial  education  few  women  is 
also  widespread  in  Latin  America.  Besides  the  regular  industrial 
schools,  instruction  in  household  arts  is  given  in  all  good  nomul 
schools  for  girls,  although  in  many,  for  lack  of  appliances,  there  are 
no  practical  courses  in  cooking.  This  feature  of  the  normal  school 
can  not,  however,  be  termed  industrial  education  in  the  strictest  sense^ 
since  it  is  designed  solely  for  reproduction  on  a  reduced  scale  in  the 
primary  grades.  However,  it  is  a  powerful  influence  for  the  popu- 
larization of  the  importance  of  practical  things  in  the  life  of  women 
and  for  ennobling  manual  labor  is  general. 

All  the  southern  nations  of  South  America,  and  scHne  in  the  nortii 
and  in  Central  America,  have  established  special  schools  for  the 
industrial  education  of  girls.  The  Argentine  Federal  Government 
maintains  no  less  than  five  in  the  national  capital  and  Ave  more  in 
the  Provinces.  Some  Provinces  maintain  schools  of  their  own.  In 
Chile  28  schools  have  been  organized,  besides  the  normal  industrial 
institute  at  Santiago,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  system  and  supplies 
teachers  for  the  technical  branches.  The  Chilean  Government  ex- 
pends annually  $200,000  on  its  industrial  schools  for  girls.  This  form 
of  education  appeals  also  to  private  benefactions  and  to  religious 
societies.  In  many  States  schools  have  been  founded  and  are  main- 
tained by  these  agencies  with  the  help  of  subsidies  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  large  number  of  industrial  schools  for  girls,  State  and 
private,  in  many  countries  indicates  that  a  decided  social  revolution 
is  in  pn^ress  in  Latin  America.  The  sphere  of  woman  is  no  longer 
limited  to  her  own  household  or  to  domestic  service,  which  was  for  sn 
long  her  traditional  place  in  Latin  civilization.  In  many  countries 
of  Latin  America  she  has  entered  business  and  industrial  occnpatioDs, 
not  to  the  same  extent,  it  is  true,  as  in  the  United  States,  bat  id 
recent  years  the  movement  has  been  greatly  accelerated. 

Different  types. — ^The  industrial  school  for  girls  is  known  in  differ- 
ent countries  by  different  names,  as  Escuela  profesional  de  tunas,  or 
de  Trmjeres;  Escuela  de  artes  femenUes;  Eicuela  pracHea  de  nina». 
The  difference  is  not  wholly  one  of  name.  There  are  two  somewhat 
different  types  of  institutions,  and  the  same  tj^  in  different  coun- 
tries is  not  always  designated  by  the  same  name.  In  me  the  trades 
feature  is  especially  emphasized;  in  the  other  a  complete,  rounded 
training  in  household  arts  is  the  aim.  The  one  is  a  professional 
schocd  for  women;  the  other  a  girls'  manual  training  school.  Ilie 
distinctive  aims  of  the  two  types  are  not  incompatible,  although  the 
spirit  of  the  institutions  may  be  quite  different.    Both  offer  oppor> 
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tunity  for  learning  the  most  common  trades,  and  both  likewise  afford 
a  general  training  in  household  arts. 

In  the  trades  school  the  pupil  enters  at  once  upon  the  study  of 
any  one  particular  line  of  vrork  which  she  may  choose  and  for  which 
she  b  prepared.  Often  she  studies  two  allied  trades.  There  is  no 
fixed  length  of  curriculum.  When  the  student  has  mastered  a  trade 
she  receives  a  certificate  of  competency.  This  may  be  won  in  a  single 
year  if  the  student  is  intelligent,  quick  to  leam,  and  confines  herself 
to  a  single  subject.  As  it  is  more  usual,  however,  to  combine  two 
allied  trades,  two  and  even  three  years  may  be  necessary  to  win  the 
certificate.  The  trades  commonly  taught  are  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  tailoring.  Practical  cooking  is  offered  wherever  the  State  can 
be  induced  to  furnish  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  girls'  manual  training  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  fixed 
curriculum  covering  usually  three  years,  and  the  diploma  is  granted 
only  to  those  pupils  who  complete  the  entire  course.  In  other 
respects  the  two  types  of  schools  have  much  in  common.  The 
entrance  requirements,  as  in  the  corresponding  school  for  boys, 
include  tmly  the  rudiments  of  a  primary  education.  A  minimum 
age  of  14  years  is  another  requirement.  Primary  studies  are  con- 
tinued. Much  attention  is  given  to  drawing  and  to  composition  in 
the  mother  tongue.  The  heat  schools  always  require  that  a  design 
of  the  work  be  made  before  the  task  is  undertaken,  and  that  a  full  and 
careful  written  description  of  the  process  be  prepared  after  its 
c<Hnp)etion.  A  careful  estimate  is  required  of  materials  used  and 
their  cost,  so  that  practical  arithmetic  is  interwoven  with  handwork. 

A  very  common  adjunct  to  the  industrial  school  for  girls  is  a  short 
commercial  course,  comprising  commercial  arithmetic,  elements  of 
bookkeeping,  and  typewriting. 

Patronage  of  industrial  achoolg. — Industrial  schools  are  to  he  found 
only  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  where  the  industrial  population 
is  the  greatest,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  girls 
enter,  or  even  study  to  enter,  industrial  pursuits;  many  study  simply 
to  become  proficient  in  household  arts.  One  problem  of  industrial 
education  in  Lrfitin  America  is  to  induce  giris  of  the  poorest  families 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Most  schools  in- 
clude in  their  curriculum  personal  and  household  hygiene  which, 
with  domestic  economy  as  taught  in  connection  with  practical  work 
in  household  arts,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  homes  oi  the 
very  poor.  However,  the  great  majority  of  matriculants  come  from 
femilies  of  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers, 

A  unique  institution. — An  institution  at  Santiago  which  is  directly 
connected  with  the  departments  of  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  in  the  State  system  of  education  in  Chile  deserves  special 
notice,  not  only  because  of  the  important  functions  it  performs  but 
also  because  it  is  unique  in  South  America.    Its  official  designation — 
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Escuela  de  Educacifin  Fisica — conveys  only  an  imperfect  notion  of 
its  manifold  activities.  In  reality  it  is  four  schools  in  one,  contain- 
ing the  following  departments:  Physical  culture,  domestic  science, 
manual  training,  and  stenography.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
P^agogy  and  drawing,  the  latter  for  application  in  manual  training 
and  the  former  because  the  primary  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to 
prepare  teachers  in  the  various  spedal  branches  for  service  in  the 
State  industrial,  normal,  and  high  schools. 

The  equipment  of  the  institution  is  remarkably  good  in  all  depart- 
ments :  Boomy  shops  for  wood  and  ircMi  work,  well-furnished  kitchens 
with  complete  culinary  apparatus,  a  large  number  of  typewriters, 
splendid  gynmasium  with  sufficient  apparatus,  and  a  complete  aet  of 
instruments  for  physical  measurements.  The  building  is  of  recent 
construction  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  instruction. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1906,  and  has  been  well  patronized 
from  its  very  inception.  The  average  enrollment  during  the  first 
year  was  220.  In  1911  it  was  239,  of  whom  77  were  men  and  16-2 
women.  The  school  is  almost  of  university  grade.  Matriculants 
must  either  have  completed  five  years  of  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gram or  have  graduated  from  a  normal  school. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  are  teachers  in  the  provincial 
schools  who  are  granted  leave  of  absence  that  they  may  take  short, 
practical  courses  in  their  special^.  Vacation  courses  are  also  gii'en 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  utility  of  the  institution  to  the  State 
system  of  schools  is  unquestioned,  and  it  is  preparing  an  excellent 
corps  of  special  teachers  in  domestic  science,  physdcal  culture,  and 
manual  training.  The  policy  q|  the  school  is  intensive  study  and 
much  practical  application.  The  full  course  of  study  in  each  depart- 
ment extends  over  only  two  years  with  14  and  15  hours  per  week. 
During  tlie  last  year  there  is  given  a  course  in  methods  with  practice 
lessons  in  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching  the  particular 
subject. 

Another  unique  type. — Rio  de  Janeiro  possesses  a  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  which  differs  materially  from  the  accepted  type.  It  is  not 
a  State  institution,  but  its  public  utility  is  recognized  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  it  receives  an  annual  subsidy.  The  association  that  main- 
tains the  school  bears  the  name  of  I^  Sociedade  Propagadora  das 
Bellas  Artes,  and  this  fact  in  itself  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  character 
of  the  institution.  The  school  is  known  as  the  Lyceo  de  Artes  e 
Oficios,  but  its  province  is  not  to  teach  the  trades  themselves,  but 
rather  to  make  workmen  intelligent  and  efficient  in  general,  and  more 
skillful  and  artistic  in  their  work.  The  schocj  maintains  no  shope 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  its  curriculum  contains  useful 
groups  of  studies  for  more  than  50  callings  and  trades.  A  work- 
man is  expected  to  learn  his  trade  through  an  apprenticeship  outside 
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the  school.  The  latter  merely  aids  by  furnishing  him  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  arousing  artistic  feeling.  The  cnrricuhim  com- 
prises courses  in  applied  sciences  and  in  art.  The  former  include 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  applied  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  mechanics ;  the  artistic  courses  comprise  drawing  in  nil  its 
forms,  arithmetic^  sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving.  Through  a 
wise  selection  of  subjects  related  to  his  particular  vocation  a  work- 
man can  prepare  himself  to  pursue  his  calling  with  intelligence,  and 
in  those  vocations  that  admit  the  element  of  beauty,  with  artistic 
touch  and  appreciation.  On  the  trades  the  influence  of  the  school  is 
supplementary  cwly,  not  basic,  except  in  so  far  as  scientific  knowledge 
is  basic  for  all  vocations.  For  architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  the 
institution  offers  a  complete  education  both  scientific  and  practical. 
Classes  for  men  are  taught  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  but 
for  women  only  during  the  day.  The  annual  enrollment  is  large 
and  indicates  the  popular  character  of  the  institution.  During  the 
year  1911  (he  matriculants  numbered  2,487,  of  .whom  1,987  were  men 
and  dOO  women.  This  was  an  increase  of  450  over  the  enrollment  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  society  that  maintains  the  school  is  unusually  interesting  in  its 
history,  organization,  and  methods,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
CHU  be  done  in  education  by  non-State  and  non-sectarian  institutions 
in  Latin  America.  It  was  founded  toward  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Its  present  constitution  recognizes  eight  classes  of 
members.  Ever  since  its  organization  the  titular  head  has  been  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation,  and  during  all  its  history  membership 
has  been  counted  a  signal  honor.  The  great  and  wealthy  have  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  its  support.  Regular  members 
pay  an  initiation  fee  and  small  monthly  dues.  These  moneys,  together 
with  gifts,  endowments,  and  the  State  subsidy,  constitute  the  revenue 
of  the  society.  The  teaching  staff  is  chosen  from  the  membership. 
Ko  salaries  are  paid  the  instructors,  but  they  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  dues,  and  through  length  and  regularity  of  service  rise 
to  the  position  of  honorary  membership.  In  its  origin  the  society 
clearly  recc^ized  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  education;  children 
of  members  paid  no  tuition,  but  the  same  privilege  was  later  ex- 
tended to  other  matriculants,  so  that  now  instruction  is  gratuitous 
for  all. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  not  a  model  that  could  be  gener- 
ally copied.  Local  conditions  and  a  certain  social  prestige  acquired 
at  its  very  foundation  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  its  siiccess,  but 
the  principle  of  private  secular  initiative  which  it  embodies  con- 
stitutes a  pleasing  variation  in  the  general  uniformity  of  State  or 
religious  organization  of  higher  and  special  education  in  Latin 
America.  .-.         , 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
COEDUCATION. 

Tradition  in  Latin  America  was  at  one  time  wholly  opposed  to  tlie 
coeducation  of  the  sexes;  indeed,  it  was  very  generally  hostile  to  any 
education  for  girls,  except  the  very  imperfect  type  given  in  the  old 
convents.  The  past  half  century,  however,  has  produced  remarkable 
changes  in  public  opinion  in  this  regard,  and  school  customs  of  to- 
day, even  in  the  most  ccmservative  countries,  bear  little  resemblance 
to  those  of  two  generations  ago.  In  the  first  place,  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  girls  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  duty  of  the  State,  equally 
with  that  of  boys.  Nor  is  their  schooling  confined  to  the  elemen- 
tary grades;  secondary  education  also,  in  some  form,  is  provided 
for  girls. 

While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  State's  duty  is  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  all  the  youth  of  the  nation,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  the  organization  of  schools  in  reference  to  the  sexes  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  regard  to  coeducation  are  far  from  uniform.  In 
general  practice  each  sex  has  its  own  school,  but  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  very  numerous  and  are  often  found  where  least  expected. 

In  elementary  schools  the  practice  differs  as  between  town  and 
country.  In  the  larger  centers  the  sexes  are  usually  grouped  in  sepa- 
rate schools  from  the  very  first,  or,  at  least,  after  the  primary  grade. 
In  towns  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  permit  segregatim  with- 
out any  serious  economic  loss.  In  the  hamlets,  however,  there  are  not 
always  sufficient  children  to  form  two  full  parallel  classes  in  all 
grades.  Moreover,  the  village  and  rural  schools  are  usually  of  en 
elementary  character,  comprising  perhaps  <Hily  three  or  four  f^rades. 
They  are,  in  fact,  but  primary  schools,  and  the  tender  age  of  the 
pupils  does  not  antagonize  the  general  sentiment  against  coeducation. 
Besides,  the  economic  and  material  difficulties  of  maintaining  two 
parallel  schools  with  a  small  enrollment  would  be  insurmountable. 
Some  States,  however,  forbid  the  enrollment  in  mixed  classes  of 
boys  beyond  a  designated  age,  which  varies  frcun  10  to  12. 
120 
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Some  statistics  will  indicate  the  variance  in  custom  that  exists  in 
different  countries  in  regard  to  coeducation  in  public  primary  schools. 
The  figures  in  the  table  are  taken  from  the  latest  available  reports, 
but  are  not  all  for  the  same  year.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, they  represent  accurately  the  proportion  of  the  various  types  in 
any  one  country  and  the  wide  divergence  between  different  countries. 
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Even  in  the  countries  where  the  proportion  of  mixed  schools  is 
the  lai;gest  coeducation  is  practiced  chiefly  in  the  country  and  vil- 
lages. This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  statistics  from  Chile,  where  the 
schools  are  classified  as  urban  or  rural.  Coeducation  has  acquired 
greater  favor  in  Argentina  than  in  any  other  nation,  but  even  there 
the  difference  in  custom  between  city  and  country  is  still  marked, 
and  in  order  (o  show  this  divergence  figures  are  given  separately 
for  the  capital  alone  and  for  several  Provinces.  The  proportion 
also  varies  as  between  Provinces.  In  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  there 
is  (Mie  city  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  another 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand.  In  this  Province  the  proportion  of 
mixed  schools  is  far  below  the  average.  In  the  Province  of  Entre 
Rios  there  is  only  one  large  town,  and,  be^des,  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  coeducation  is  very  marked  even  in  the  town  itself.  The  detailed 
statistics  given  below  for  Uruguay  portray  very  accurately  the  pre- 
vailing custom  throughout  Latin  America.  The  table  shows  the 
division  of  schools  into  rural,  first  class  (3  or  4  grades),  second  class 
(4  or  5  grades),  and  third  class  (a  complete  elementary  school).  It 
also  shows  separately  Montevideo  (including  city  and  Province)  and 
the  entire  Republic.  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  and  some  States  of 
Mexico  are  the  only  parts  of  Latin  America  that  would  give  statistics 
more  favorable  for  coeducation  in  public  elementary  schools. 
66908'— 13 9 
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In  regular  secondary  instruction  there  is  no  coeducation,  except  in 
rare  instances.  The  State  maintains  one  set  of  liceos  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls,  although  the  course  of  study  is  practically  the  same 
in  both.  Economic  reasons  may,  however,  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  policy.  Already  there  are  some  signs  of  iiinovattoa.  A  few  high 
schools  in  Argentina  admit  both  sexes,  and  in  Costa  Kica  girls  who 
have  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  high  school,  which  is  not 
!J0  extensive  as  that  of  the  boys',  may  continue  their  studies  in  th« 
liceo.  In  some  other  places  the  same  building  is  used  for  both  seses, 
but  they  are  organized  with  different  classes,  and  even  the  hours  may 
be  different,  one  sex  in  the  forenoon,  another  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  universities'— T\)a  State  universities  are  open  to  w<Hnen,  and 
in  this  grade  of  education  the  old  traditions  and  prejudices  against 
coeducation  have  broken  down  almost  everywhere.  It  is  true  that 
women  do  not  enroll  in  the  schools  of  law  and  engineering,  but  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  they  choose.  In  other  faculties,  however, 
they  are  present,  even  in  the  most  conservative  countries,  and  in  many 
universities  their  number  is  very  considerable.  Wherever  the  faculty 
of  letters  has  been  retained  there  will  be  found  some  women  matric- 
ulants, and  where  this  faculty  has  become,  either  in  name  or  in  fact, 
a  higher  normal  school  the  number  of  women  students  has  increased 
from  year  to  year,  until  now  they  constitute  a  decisive  majority  of 
the  entire  enrollment.  This  is  the  Bituati(Hi  at  present  at  Santiago, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  La  Plata,  and  so  natural  does  it  appear  that  it 
has  ceased  to  cause  comment.  It  is,  however,  in  the  medical  faculty 
and  in  the  related  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry  that  the  pr«- 
ence  of  women  is  most  marked.  The  actual  number  in  this  defwrt- 
ment  exceeds  that  in  the  faculty  of  letters,  but  the  proportion  is  not 
ho  great,  since  there  is  a  much  larger  enrollment  of  men.  The  history 
of  the  admission  of  women  into  the  university  has  been  much  this 
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eame  in  Spanish  Atneriva  as  elsewhere.  It  was  first  a  special  privi- 
lege. The  complete  secularization  of  the  universities  prevented  any 
discruninatitHi ;  the  institution  was  legally  open  to  all.  The  nuihber 
of  women  gradually  iDcreased.  Their  presenc-e  was  at  first  a  curi- 
osity, but  in  time  became  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  later  an  ac- 
cepted fact.  In  its  every  phase  the  movement  was  prompted  by 
ec<Hiomic  motives  only.  There  was  no  woman  question  involved.  It 
was  not  from  a  desire  to  share  men^s  education  that  the  w<Hnen  came 
to  the  university.  Certain  vocations  were  opened  to  them  through 
social  and  economic  evolution,  and  they  resorted  to  the  university, 
since  it  was  the  only  institution  that  afforded  the  opportunities  of 
sufficient  preparation. 

Re«ulta. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  men  students  exhibited  pro- 
nounced animosity  to  the  enrollment  of  women  in  any  of  the  uni- 
versity departments,  nor  does  the  presence  of  the  latter  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  special  problems,  either  academic  or  social.  The  com- 
mon report  is  that  the  young  women  have  CMnported  themselves  with 
dignity  and  maintained  the  most  natural  relations  of  comradeship 
with  their  classmates.  The  same  is  true  in  the  few  institutions  of 
secondary  education  where  coeducation  exists.  After  the  first  year 
of  the  experiment  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  national  high  school  of 
Coeta  Bica,  the  principal  reported  that  the  presence  of  the  young 
women,  instead  of  injecting  new  problems  into  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  had  exercised  a  decidedly  good  effect 

^»  eeonovMC  movemeni. — The  large  number  of  women  students  in 
certain  departments  of  the  universities  is  astonishing,  considering 
the  long  tradition  and  pronounced  prejudice  against  coeducation  in 
general  in  Latin  countries  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  practice 
in  higher  elementary  schools  even  to-day  in  Latin  America.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  movement  is,  in  one  respect,  quite  different 
from  that  in  North  America.  In  the  United  States  it  is  in  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  that  the  enrollment  of  women  has  grown  prodi- 
giously during  the  last  generation.  The  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  is  a  desire  for  a  higher  general  education  without  reference 
to  its  application  to  any  particular  vocation.  In  Latin  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  vocational  departments  that  women  have 
invaded.  They  study  to  be  teachers,  physicians,  pharmacists,  or 
dentists.  If  Uiey  were  seeking  a  general  literary  education,  they 
would  enroll  in  the  faculty  of  social  and  political  sciences,  which 
offers  mtH«  cultural  studies  than  any  other  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  this  is  precisely  where  none  are  found.  Their  presence 
in  such  targe  numbers  in  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  in 
Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  corresponding  department  of 
La  Plata  is  because  they  can  there  prepare  for  teaching.    In  this 
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case,  as  in  the  others,  it  is  professional,  not  general,  education  that 
they  seek. 

In  induatrial  schooU. — The  industrial  schools  are  nowhere  coedu- 
cational. The  only  exception  is  the  Escuela  de  KducacioD  Fiscia  of 
Santiago,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
a  normal  school,  preparing  teachers  for  physical  culture,  manual 
training,  and  household  arts  for  the  various  t«condary,  normal,  am) 
industrial  schools  of  (he  nation.  Even  here  the  class  and  laboratory 
instniction  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  studies,  separate  for  the  two 
sexes. 

In  commercial  schools. — Curiously  enough,  in  conunercial  educa- 
tion, where  one  might  expect  more  frequent  instances  of  coeduca- 
tion, it  is  not  found  except  in  Brazil,  where  organized,  public 
commercial  instniction  has  been  less  developed  than  in  most  countries. 
The  school  in  Sao  Paulo  and  one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  admit  both  sexes, 
and  the  latter  has  a  relatively  large  enrollment  of  wmnen.  An- 
other excepticm  is  the  commercial  section  of  the  high  school  of  San 
Jose,  in  Costa  Rica ;  but  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  coeduca- 
tion there  was  purely  economic.  The  city  is  not  large  enough  to  war- 
rant separate  schools,  with  the  additional  expense  of  installation  and 
equipment. 

Coeducation  in  normal  schools. — In  normal  educati<m,  except  in 
the  higher  normal  schools,  as  mentioned  above,  the  sexes  are  usually 
educated  and  trained  in  separate  institutions.  Since  normal  school? 
are  most  often  State  boarding  schools,  coeducation  is  less  feasible 
than  in  other  institutions.  Even  in  countries  where  the  norma)  is  i 
day  school  only,  the  general  custom  is  to  provide  separate  institu- 
tions for  the  sexes.  However,  the  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  coedu- 
cational, and  the  Sao  Paulo  normal  school  has  an  evening  course 
for  young  men.  The  single  normal  school  as  yet  established  in 
Bolivia,  and  located  in  the  ancient  and  conservative  city  of  Sucre, 
is  also  coeducational. 

In  Argentina  the  normal  schools  of  the  capital  and  larger  provin- 
cial cities  are  for  one  sex  only.  Of  the  more  than  60  normal  achook 
supported  by  the  Ai^ntina  National  Goverament,  24  are  for  wcMnen 
and  34  for  both  sexes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coeducational 
normal  schools  in  the  Provinces  are  thoroughly  successful,  and  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  located  public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  their 
favor.  Their  establishment  was  due  partly  to  reasons  of  public 
economy  and  partly  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  North  Ameri- 
cans in  this  branch  of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  its  introdac- 
tion.  But  notwithstanding  its  original  impetus  and  its  continued 
success  where  tried,  the  policy  of  coeducation  in  Argentina  normal 
schools  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  force.     The  two  types  will 
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doubtless  continue  in  much  the  same  relative  number  as  at  present. 
The  capital  and  larger  cities  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  won  over  to 
the  coeducational  normal  school,  especially  when  segregation  is  the 
rule  in  other  forms  of  secondary  instruction.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  young  women  in  the  universities  and  in  the  higher  normal 
school  of  Buenos  Aires  may  in  time  affect  the  general  sentiment  on 
this  subject  even  in  the  large  centers.  At  all  events  the  coeduca- 
tional normal  schools  in  the  Provinces  have  promoted  the  practice 
of  coeducation  in  elementary  schools — a  practice  much  more  common 
in  Argentina  than  in  other  Latin-American  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  study  of  ancieot  languajies  in 
Spanish  America  has  been  eliminated.  The  few  exceptims,  whidi 
wifl  be  considered  later,  do  no  more  than  emphasize  the  rule.  At 
first  thought  it  is  a  subject  of  wonder  that  nations  whose  oommon 
.speech  is  descended  in  direct  and  unmixed  line  from  the  Latin,  the 
great  learned  language  of  Europe  during  so  many  centuries,  should 
have  relinquished  this  together  with  the  remote  classic  tongues  of 
antiquity.  One  would  suppose  that  racial  pride,  to  say  nothing  of 
philological  reasons,  would  have  constrained  the  Neo-Latins  of  the 
New  World  to  retain  the  subject  very  generally,  and  even  to  foeter  it 
more  jealously  than  is  done  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Germanic  nations. 
School  traditicm,  too,  should  have  aided  the  cause  of  Latin,  to  say 
nothing  of  Greek.  Custom  is  almost  as  dominating  in  the  schoot  ms 
in  law  and  religion,  and  Iberian  tradition  was  and  continues  to  be 
strong  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  ancient  classical  languages. 
But  notwithstanding  reasons  of  kinship  of  speech,  pride  of  race,  and 
scholastic  tradition,  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,  has  almost  wholly  dis* 
appeared  from  the  curricula  of  South  and  Central  American  educa- 
tional institutions. 

One  reason  for  the  elimination  of  Latin  is  neither  hard  to  find  nor 
difficult  to  state.  It  is  the  antagonism,  either  open  or  latent,  which 
exists  almost  everywhere  between  state  and  church.  So  self-explana- 
tory is  this  reason  that  every  intelligent  Latin-American,  when  asked 
why  Latin  has  been  discarded  in  the  schools,  immediately  and  un- 
hesitatingly offers  this  obvious  explanation.  Others  there  are,  but 
this  one  is  so  patent  that  it  is  apparent  to  all. 

Up  to  the  time  of  their  independence,  Latin-American  countries 
relied  entirely  on  the  churclt  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools.  The  local  priest  had  oversight  of  the  primary  school,  if 
there  was  one.  Religious  orders  maintained  institutions  of  secondary 
grade,  ami  the  colonial  universities  all  owed  their  foundation  to  the 
church.  In  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  clergy  Tery  generally 
favored  tlie  colonies,  for  it  was  not  Spain  the  Catholic  against  whirh 
they  first  rebelled,  but  against  Spain,  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  the 
man  who  had  despoiled  the  church  and  virtually  imprisoned  the 
Pope.    The  formation  of  the  indejwndent  republics  did  not  at  first 
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chtnge  the  status  of  education.  During  the  first  decades  of  the  new 
era  the  religious  orders  continued  in  chai^  of  the  schocds,  ht^  and 
low,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  State  willingly 
granted  subsidies  for  their  improvement  and  extension.  But  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  conditions  changed.  The 
idea  of  secular  education,  which  should  be  free  to  all  and  required  of 
all  developerl  in  Latin  ^Vmerica,  as  it  had  slowly  developed  in  Latin 
Europe.  £ducati<ui  by  the  state,  for  the  state,  without  reference 
to  the  ecclesiastical  organization  or  to  specific  religious  instruction, 
was  abhorrent  to  the  tenets  of  the  church,  and  it  resisted  to  the  full 
extentof  its  power,  but  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  state  triumphed. 
Public  secular  primary  schools  were  first  established,  then  high 
schools,  and  the  universities  also  were  in  time  wholly  secularized. 
This  struggle  long  ctmtinued  alienated  and  embittered  the  two 
powers,  and  the  doctrine  of  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
gained  added  force.  It  is  a  bit  fantastic  that  the  animosity  should 
be  reflected  in  school  curricula,  but  such  proved  to  be  the  outcome. 
Since  the  state  had  undertaken  public  instructitHi,  it  must  perforce 
make  its  schools  popular.  The  church  schools  had  remained  classical 
and  conservatiTe.  The  state,  in  contrast,  made  its  schools  scientific 
and  practical.  Latin  was  the  central,  all-pervading  feature  of  eccle- 
siastical education.  In  order  to  discredit  this  education,  the  study 
of  latin  was  decried.  Latin  was  the  official  language  of  the  church; 
to  teach  it  in  the  secular  school  was  almost  like  teaching  an  ecclesi- 
astical subject.  Again,  if  Latin  were  recognized  as  an  important 
study,  the  state  educator  could  not  compete  with  the  clerical,  since 
the  best  Latinists  were  the  clergy  themselves  and  the  members  of  the 
religious  teaching  orders,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  secular  teaching 
corpe  and  to  give  Latin  its  pristine  position  in  the  role  of  education 
would  be  but  to  transform  the  new  secular  system  into  the  old 
ecclesiastical  school. 

The  outcome  of  the  stru^le  was  the  entire  elimination  of  Latin 
from  State-supported  and  subsidized  schools,  and  when  it  was  no 
longer  required,  or  even  "  credited,"  for  the  baccalaureate — a  State- 
conferred  d^;ree — it  naturally  disappeared  from  the  private  schools 
as  well.  Latin  is  not  included  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools, 
much  less  in  primary,  in  any  of  the  following  countries:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  and  Uru- 
guay. Haiti  and  Colombia  maintain  two  classes  of  secondary 
schools,  the  classical  and  the  modern.  In  his  last  report  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  of  Colombia,  although  agreeing  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  classical  school,  urges  the  further  development  of  the 
modem.  Some  Venezuelan  high  schools  offer  courses  in  Latin,  but 
the  studies  are  elementary,  embracing  only  the   rudimMlts.(^,|tllc 
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grammar  end  simple  translation.  In  some  countries  it  is  poeitivetT 
forbidden  by  law  to  teach  the  subject  in  schools.  Exception  is  always 
made  of  the  feminarios  for  tlie  education  of  priests.  The  diaappear- 
ance  of  the  classic  language  was  not  always  effected  without  a  con- 
test Aside  from  the  clerical  influence  many  educators  trained  under 
the  old  system  recognized  the  value  of  the  subject  in  any  scheme 
of  education  and  fought  valiantly  for  its  retention.  S<Hne  Stat«s 
wavered  in  their  policy;  under  one  regime  it  was  abolished;  und«- 
another,  restored;  only  to  be  cast  out  again  when  its  opponent^ 
returned  to  power.  Argentina  fluctuated  many  years  in  her  ptdicr: 
Uruguay  but  recently  discarded  the  subject. 

In  the  universities  there  may  be,  and  usually  are,  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  classic  literatures,  but  these  are  given  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  do  not  presuppose  the  reading  of  these  literatures 
in  the  original  by  the  students.  In  the  Instituto  Pedagc^co  of 
Chile,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  the  only  section  of  the  faculty  of 
letters  yet  organized,  an  elementary  course  of  three  years  in  Latin 
is  required  of  those  preparing  to  teach  Spanish  and  Fren^;  but 
even  here  Latin  is  not  taught  for  the  sake  of  Latin,  but  as  a  suitaUe 
background  for  the  scientific  study  of  Spanish  or  French  grammar. 
The  same  arrangement  obtains  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  also  in  fact,  althou^  not  in 
name,  a  higher  normal  school.  Elementary  courses  in  Greek  are  also 
offered  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  many  institutions  educators  recognize  the  very  great  value  of 
Latin  in  any  extended  study  of  Spanish,  especially  i<x  future  te«cfa- 
ers  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  some  attempt  to  evade  the  school  re^ 
ulation  by  introducing  a  short  course  in  "  linguistics,"  which  in 
practice  becomes  a  study  of  word  fcvmation  and  the  morphology  of 
Latin.  But  these  studies  are  only  primary ;  even  those  in  the  higher 
normal  schools  are  exceedingly  elementary  and  confined  to  small 
groups  of  studeiits,  so  that  the  opening  statement  of  this  chapter 
that  instruction  in  lAtin  had  generally  disappeared  in  Spaniidi 
America  remains  nevertheless  true. 

A  reason  other  than  the  clerical  has  militated  against  Latin — a 
reason  interwoven  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  question  of  church 
and  more  difScult  both  of  appreciation  and  expression,  but  none  the 
less  potent.  The  Spanish  American  has  great  admiration  for  and 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  all  things  modem.  When  he  has  applied  to 
any  object  or  idea  the  epithet  of  modemo  he  has  expressed  the  high- 
est possible  appreciation.  The  latest  ideas  in  philosophy,  in  sodology. 
in  education  find  nowhere  more  ready  and  earnest  disciples  than  in 
South  America.  This  trait  of  character,  joined  with  his  confidence 
in  the  power  of  education  to  reform  undesirable  conditions  and  to 
advance  the  material  and  social  status  of  the  nations,  makes  him 
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aeek  earnestly  the  most  advanced  theories.  To  him  Latin  was  an  an- 
tique, like  the  fine  old  massive  furniture  of  his  colonial  ancestors 
which  he  is  prone  to  discard  in  favor  of  the  lifter  and  newer  styles. 
Western  Europe  was  developing  certain  types  of  education  in  which 
the  classics  were  replaced  by  scientific  studies.  The  Spanish-Amer- 
ican argues  that  the  school  must  regenerate  the  nation,  advance  civil- 
ization, develop  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  and  bring  it 
into  touch  with  its  most  pr<^ressive  neighbors.  In  order  to  per- 
form this  mission,  it  must  use  the  most  effective  meaas.  In  this 
utilitarian  theory  I^atin  could  not  compete  with  sciences  and  modem 
languages,  and  it  was  forced  to  the  wall. 

The  Portuguese  branch  of  Latin  America  presents  a  notable  excep- 
tion in  its  treatment  of  the  classics.  In  the  Brazilian  secondary  school 
curriculum,  linguistic  and  humanistic  subjects  are  prominent,  and 
both  Latin  and  Greek  find  a  place.  There  is  no  election  in  the  course 
and  no  alternate  line  of  study;  all  pupils  conform  to  the  same  cur- 
riculum and  study  the  classics  regardless  of  their  inclination  or  pur- 
pose in  life.  To  be  sure  the  course  is  not  extensive,  only  five  hours 
per  week  of  Latin  and  three  of  Greek  in  the  last  two  years,  hut  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  pupil  to  whom  Portuguese  is  the  mother 
tongue  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  considerable  facility  in  Latin  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  This  course  of  study  is  not  confined  to  the  few 
principal  city  high  schools  of  Brazil,  but  is  found  also  in  the  smaller 
towns,  since  the  law  prior  to  1911  set  a  standard  and  required  all 
cciegioa  to  conform  to  the  model  of  the  large  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  order  to  confer  tlie  degree  of  bacfwreL  No  provision  is  made  for 
advanced  study  of  the  classics  outside  the  theological  seminaries  since, 
as  noted  in  the  chapter  treating  of  universities,  there  exists  in  Brazil 
no  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

In  Latin-American  schools  a  very  large  and  htmorable  place  is 
accorded  to  the  study  of  modem  foreign  languages.  In  Guatemala 
and  Mexico  such  study  is  even  introduced  into  the  elementary  grades. 
Fortunately  this  practice  is  exceptional.  It  is  in  the  secondary  and 
special  schools  that  modem  languages  receive  an  attention  that  in 
comparison  with  North  American  practices  seems  excessive. 

In  secondajy  education. — In  the  regular  secondary  school  (lieeo  or 
colegio)  two  languages  are  always  taught,  running  usually  throuj^ 
three  or  four  years.  Often  a  third  is  introduced  in  the  last  yeais. 
The  following  table  conveys  at  a  glance  the  languages  offered  in 
secondary  schools  in  certain  representative  countries  and  the  time 
given  to  each.  The  curriculum  is  uniform  for  all  pupils,  no  election 
being  permitted. 

Modem  language*  In  teeondar^  »ehooU. 


Conn  tr  In. 

,...„... 

»m. 

hSS^!% 

n«ch 

SgS.""""- 

mocb  ana  g"t"->-    . 

In  the  unioersity, — In  the  university  proper  no  practical  linguistic 
instmction  is  offered  save  in  the  teachers'  colleges.  The  few  facnil- 
ties  of  letters  that  subsist  may  give  lecture  courses  on  the  history 
and  appreciation  of  modem  literatures,  but  no  lessons  in  the  lan- 
guages themselves.  In  the  professional  schools,  however,  especially 
in  medicine  and  engineering,  m»ny  of  the  texts  used  are  in  French 
or  English.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  a  Neo-Latin  can 
read  French,  that  language  is  preferred,  and  in  medicine,  pharroftcy, 
mathematics,  and  general  science  the  texts  are  almost  wholly  in 
French.    The  libraries  in  medical,  scientific,  and  even  in  law  schools 
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contain  more  works  in  French  thftn  in  all  other  languages  combined. 
The  utility  of  American  and  English  treatises  on  stibjects  of  practical 
engineering  is  everywhere  recognized,  and  white  many  are  used  for 
reference  few  are  adopted  as  texts.  Germaji  is  little  studied,  except 
in  parts  of  Chile  and  in  the  German  colonies  of  Brazil.  German 
scholarship  is  appreciated,  bat  only  a  small  minority  can  profit  by  it 
at  first-hand,  and  texts  in  German  could  very  rarely  be  used.  The 
▼ery  general  use  of  French  texts  in  the  profesdonal  achoots  is  a 
practical  continuation  of  that  language  in  the  university.  The  same 
is  true  of  En^ish,  but  to  an  extent  much  less. 

In  normal  tchocAt. — The  important  position  of  modem  languages 
in  the  regular  secondary  schools  of  Latin  America  is  not  so  surpris- 
ing when  one  remembers  that  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  practically 
eliminated.  Their  prominence,  however,  in  special  schools  is  equally 
marked  and  is  in  direct  contrast  with  North  American  practices. 
Foreign  languages  find  no  place  in  the  ordinary  American  industrial 
or  normal  school.  Even  in  commercial  high  schools  they  are  not  em- 
phasized and  are  often  taught  in  an  impractical  manner.  In  similar 
schools  in  Latin  America  these  studies  occupy  a  post  of  honor.  In 
Chile  the  primary  normal  schools  require  <me  foreign  language 
throughont  the  entire  course  of  five  years ;  in  Argentina,  one  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  supplementary  course  for  preparing  teachers  of  the 
noimal  schotd  itself  a  second  foreign  tongue  for  two  years;  in  Costa 
Bica,  one  for  five  years,  another  for  four;  in  Brazil,  three  years  of 
French,  but  in  addition  two  or  three  years  are  required  for  entrance; 
in  Guatemala,  four  years  each  of  two  languages;  in  Panama,  Eng- 
lish five  years,  French  four  years ;  in  Salvadm-,  two  years  each  of  two 
langnages.  In  other  countries  the  amoimt  of  time  given  to  this  sub- 
ject in  proportion  to  the  entire  normal  course  is  much  the  same. 

In  other  schools. — ^The  industrial  schools  of  Argentina  require  two 
years  of  a  foreign  language.  In  the  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios  of 
Santiago  de  Qiile  English  is  required  throughout  three  years.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  scttool  at  Lima.  In  the  industrial  school  of 
B<^ta  both  French  and  English  are  studied,  but  for  a  year  only. 
At  Mexico  City  the  national  industrial  school,  in  a  three-year  course, 
requires  either  French  or  English  during  two  years.  Even  some 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  agriculture  (Lag  eacuehu  pracHcaa  de 
offrictUtvra)  include  in  their  curriculum  a  class  in  French. 

In  rommernal  afhooU. — In  commercial  schools  the  central  studies 
are  foreign  languages,  English,  French,  and  German,  whose  im- 
portance is  in  the  order  named.  In  some  few  localities,  as  a  result  of 
local  conditions,  Italian  is  also  taught.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
institution  be  a  distinct  separate  commercial  school  or  simply  a  busi- 
ness section  in  the  high  school,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  practical  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  tongues  is  all- important.     For  examptfe.Jn(J|he 
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commercial  section  in  the  G>sta  Rican  national  high  scbool  Engli^ 
is  carried  throughout  the  entire  course  of  five  years,  with  »n  aven^ 
of  more  than  four  hours  per  week,  and  French  four  years,  with  an 
average  of  three  hours  per  week.  In  the  Businese  Collie  of  Sao 
Paulo,  English  and  French  are  required  in  three  years  of  the  four. 
and  in  the  higher  supplsnentary  course  of  two  years  elementary 
courses  are  given  in  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  the  regular 
course  of  the  higher  Ai^ntina  commercial  schools,  six  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  entire  course  of  five  years  are  devoted  to  foreign 
language  study,  English,  French,  and  either  Italian  or  Qennan.  In 
the  commercial  schools  of  Chile  English  is  required  for  four  years 
to  the  extent  of  six  hours  per  week,  and  either  French  or  German 
for  three  years  with  four  recitations  per  week. 

As  can  be  observed  from  the  data  ^ven  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, the  two  most  widely  studied  foreign  languages  in  Latin 
America  are  French  and  English.  In  the  south,  French  is  given  by 
far  the  greater  prominence,  while  in  the  countries  that  surround  the 
Caribbean  Sea  English  is  predominant.  In  commercial  studies  Eng- 
lish is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  more  valuable.  German  and 
Italian  have  been  introduced  only  in  localities  where  immigratioa 
from  those  countries  has  been  considerable,  and  their  presence  is  due 
more  to  political  than  to  other  motives. 

Reasons  for  foreign-language  study. — The  reasons  for  the  unusual 
importance  given  to  modem  foreign-language  study  ar«  many  and 
varied.  One  is  the  tradition  in  favor  of  so-called  cultural  studies,  a 
tradition  strong  and  steadfast  in  Latin  countries.  Linguistic  studies 
are  humanistic.  They  appeal  strongly  to  the  Latin  mind.  Language 
and  literature,  together  with  history,  philosophy,  and  logic,  were  the 
central  features  of  the  old  education  which  was  brought  fr«n  Europe 
by  the  Jirst  settlers,  and  they  have  retained  their  privileged  position 
largely  through  the  force  of  tradition.  The  classics  disappeaned  from 
causes  largely  extraneous  to  educational  philosophy,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  modern  tongues  should  fill  the  breach.  French  owes 
its  preeminent  place  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sister  language  and 
easy  to  acquire.  It  was  also  the  universal  cultured  speedi  at  th< 
epoch  when  the  Spanish  atlonies  broke  away  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  Latin  America  has  ever  since  considered  France  the  leader 
in  Europe,  not  only  in  literature  and  art  but  also  in  phi)os<^hy  and 
social  sciences,  and  in  the  battle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom- 
English  has  c<Mne  with  increased  commercial  relations,  and  more 
especially  in  the  countries  around  the  Caribbean  on  accotmt  of  their 
proximity  to  English  America. 

Another  reason  for  the  emphasis  put  upon  foreign  lang<uge  in  the 
schools  is  entirely  utilitarian.  It  is  the  desire  of  Latin  America  to 
get  info  closer  contact  with  the  world  and  to  give  to  its  children  (be 
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ndvantages  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  progressive  nations.  Spuin 
is  not  regarded  by  her  former  colonies  as  a  great  world  power,  or  the 
Spanish  language  as  one  of  the  great  world  speeches.  French  and 
English  enjoy  that  distinction,  the  former  on  acconnt  of  its  past 
history  and  the  present  prominent  place  occupied  by  France  in  let- 
ters, arts,  progressive  thought,  and  European  politics;  the  latter 
because  of  its  wide  diffusion,  and  the  ever-increasing  importance  of 
Anglo-Saxon  industry  and  commerce.  German  does  not  commend 
itself  so  strtHigly  because  it  lacks  the  historic  element  of  French 
and  the  diffusion  of  English.  The  Latin  American  feels  that  the 
world^s  great  store  of  knowledge  is  embedded  in  languages  other  than 
his  own. 

In  order  to  become  modem,  to  increase  his  material  prosperity,  to 
give  to  his  America  the  importance  in  the  world  that  its  extent  of 
territory  and  its  material  resources  warrant,  he  must  perforce  ac- 
quire the  languages  of  progressive  peoples  and  learn  through  them 
Ihe  secrets  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Whether  it  be  in  medicine,  in 
engineering,  in  pedagogy,  in  industry,  or  in  the  more  abstruse  sci- 
ences of  sociology,  politics,  or  theology,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
the  most  accepted  theory  or  the  most  exact  knowledge  unless  it  bears 
the  trade-mark  of  a  foreign  idiom.  Secondary -school  programs  are 
therefore  crowded  with  modem  languages  in  order  that  the  student 
may  use  foreign  texts  in  his  professional  studies,  or  even  in  the  high 
school  itself.  The  primary  normal  schools  include  the  study  of  at 
least  one  foreign  tongue,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  have  access 
to  foreign  pedagogical  treatises  and  periodicals,  and  thus  know  the 
latest  and  best  educational  methods  of  the  progressive  nations;  in 
the  commercial  school  unusual  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  tongues,  not  only  for  the  mere  sake  of  intercourse  in  busi- 
ness relations,  but  also  from  the  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  tongues  will  bring  increased  commercial  ability;  even  the 
student  in  the  practical  industrial  and  agricultural  Institutes  is 
thought  to  be  hampered  unless  he  knows  the  language  of  at  least 
one  nation  that  has  made  noted  progress  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  agrarian  pursuits. 

Method  of  instruction. — The  manner  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
in  Latin  America  and  the  extent  of  the  instruction  are  worthy  of 
remark.  The  direct  method  is  universally  employed,  although  varia- 
tions in  its  application  are  numerous.  The  teacher  can  always 
speak  the  language  with  more  or  less  fluency  and  exactness,  and  class- 
room instruction  is  given  principally  in  the  language  studied.  Prac- 
tically all  work  is  done  in  class  in  these  subjects,  as  in  fact  in  many 
otliers.  Since  the  recitation  schedule  contains  a  large  number  of 
hours,  as  ia  the  practice  in  Europe,  little  private  study  is  done  by 
(he  pupil,  and'  what  little  be  does  is  not  new  work  but^merelvj 
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review  and  development  of  the  theme  presented  in  class.  In  the 
earlier  lessons  in  foreign  language,  objects,  mural  charts,  and  pic- 
tures are  much  used,  and  many  schools  possess  an  admirable  equip- 
ment of  this  sort  of  apparatus.  Formal  grammar  is  not  neglected, 
but  in  conformity  with  the  philosophy  of  the  direct  method  ia  pre- 
sented in  an  inductive  manner.  Much  repetition  is  used.  The  exer- 
cises are  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  simplest  forma,  and  reading 
texts  are  of  the  most  elementary  character.  The  study  is  more  than 
practical ;  it  is  entirely  utilitarian.  Literature  is  not  taught  either 
systematically  or  incidentally  except  in  the  universities.  The  three, 
four,  five,  or  even  six  years  that  may  be  devoted  to  a  language  in 
the  secondary  or  special  schools  are  spent  exclusively  upon  the  lan- 
gua^  itself.  What  little  reading  is  done  is  done  not  as  literature 
but  as  a  linguistic  study.  The  result  is  that  the  average  student  has 
a  good  practical  command  of  foreign  languages.  He  has  missed, 
however,  a  rare  opportunity  for  cultural  study  through  a  wide  read- 
ing of  the  literatures,  and  this  could  be  attained  without  sacrificing 
the  practical  aim. 
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SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  subject  in  connection  with 
foreign  languages,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  higher  and 
special  education.  The  topic  presents,  however,  in  Latin  America 
other  phases  that  deserve  consideration.  It  is  not  only  in  advanced 
studies  that  the  want  of  good  texts  is  felt.  The  elementary  schools 
also  in  some  countries  are  very  inadequately  provided  with  these 
common  means  of  instruction,  and  even  the  most  progressive  nations 
will  admit  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  A  good  text 
is  a  decided  aid — nay,  more — an  incentive  to  good  method,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  methods  are  commonly  reflected  in  the  texts. 

Animointy  to  texts. — When  Spanish  America  began  her  aggressive 
campaign  in  favor  of  education,  the  texts  commonly  in  use  were 
antiquated.  Moreover,  the  old  pedagogy  encouraged  the  mnemonic 
habit.  Children  did  little  more  than  memorize  the  text  and  repeat 
the  contents  in  parrot  fashion.  In  the  revulsion  against  this  unpeda- 
gogic  method,  texts  were  largely  abolished.  Oral  teaching  came 
into  vogue.  The  teacher  developed  the  theme  and  dictated.  The 
pupil  listened  and  took  notes  or  rather  copied  verbatim  the  dictation. 
Such  a  method  was  employed  not  only  in  the  grades,  but  in  the  high, 
normal,  and  special  schools.  The  lecture  method  has  always  been 
customary  in  professional  schools.  The  abolition  of  texts  did  not 
overcome  the  habit  of  mnemonic  recitation,  which  was  the  fault  of 
the  teaching  and  not  of  the  text.  The  pupil  simply  reproduced  the 
dictated  words  instead  of  the  printed  words.  In  time  the  use  of  text- 
books was  in  a  measure  restored,  but  a  certain  distrust  of  them  per- 
sisted and  their  quality  was  not  always  what  might  be  desired.  At 
present  conditions  vary  enormously.  The  difliculfy  of  the  problem  is 
not  appreciated  at  first  glance.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  peda- 
gogy or  school  management.  Political,  geographical,  and  historical 
considerations  are  involved  in  the  problem.  Spanish  America  is  not 
one  unit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  broken  up  into  20  different  units, 
widely  separated  as  regards  distance  and  more  widely  still  as  regards 
intercommunication.  Difference  of  climate  and  local  conditions  are 
also  important  elements.  National  rivalries  and  animosities  are 
other  causes  of  isolation.  To  a  great  extent,  and  certainly  to  a 
p<ealer  extent  than  is  imaged  in  North  America,  each  State  has  led 
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a  separate  existence.  All  have  been  separated  from  the  motber 
country  on  account  of  their  remoteness,  lack  of  communication,  and 
want  of  mutual  sympathy.  All  have  been  aided  in  their  material 
advancement  by  foreign  capital  and  energy,  but  in  those  intellectual 
matters  that  concern  the  mother  tongue  each  nation  has  been  forced 
to  march  alone.  All  this  has  constituted  a  serious  handicap  ia  the 
matter  of  school  texts. 

If  the  entire  Spanish-speaking  world  with  its  seventy-five  niillious 
uf  inhabitants  formed  an  intellectual  unit,  it  would  provide  a  public 
that  would  appeal  to  talent  and  to  the  publishing  industries.  If  even 
the  Spanish- American  countries,  with  their  more  than  fifty  millions, 
formed  such  a  unit  the  incentive  would  be  all  powerful.  The  prep- 
aration of  texts  is  a  prosaic  affair,  and  both  author  and  publisher 
look  to  the  pecuniary  profits  that  are  likely  to  accrue.  A  small  public 
means,  under  the  very  best  conditions,  a  small  circulation  and  an 
iucreased  cost  of  publication.  The  former  deters  the  author  and 
publisher,  and  the  latter  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  public.  Even  the 
largest  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics  contains  a  relatively 
small  population,  and  as  education  is  not  nearly  universal  in  any  the 
circulation  of  a  primary  school  text,  even  in  the  most  favored  coun- 
tries, is  necessarily  limited.  Texts  for  secondary,  normal,  industrial, 
and  professional  schools  suffer  still  more  restricted  circulation,  aoce 
the  numbers  decrease  as  the  grade  of  instruction  rises.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  foreign  texts  play  such  an  important  role  in  higher 
education,  and  are  even  found  in  the  secondary  schools. 

A  needed  reform. — Another  method,  however,  would  be  an  easier, 
more  logical,  more  rapid,  and  more  patriotic  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
viz,  an  intellectual  union,  not  (^cial,  but  baaed  entirely  on  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  between  the  various  Spanish-speaking  CMnmuoi- 
ties.  Such  a  movement  will  come  sooner  or  later.  Already  there  ire 
signs  of  its  advent.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  decided  rapproche- 
ment between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Republics.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Spanish  family  has  everything  to  gain  id 
this  tendency,  and  the  schools  would  be  amMig  the  first  to  profit 
The  softening  of  national  asperities  in  Spanish  America,  the  advance 
in  means  of  rapid  interconmiunication,  and  the  remarkable  enthusi- 
asm  in  favor  of  education,  now  so  noticeable  in  almost  all  nationti. 
will  undoubtedly  bring  about  a  community  of  interest  in  intellectual 
matters.  International  scientific  and  pedagogical  congresses  are  signa 
of  a  new  era.  The  Pan-American  association  of  university  students, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  is  another  indication  of  the  same  tendency. 
Government  commissions  and  self-constituted  del^^tions  of  teachers 
are  visiting  and  studying  the  schools  of  adjoining  countries.  State 
scholarships  are  granted  by  some  naticms  for  study  in  other  Sutec 
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that  enjoy  a  reputation  for  more  modem  school  facilities  and  methods. 
As  the  schoolmen  of  Spanish  America  come  to  know  each  other 
better  and  learn  what  is  being  accomplished  in  sister  Republics  an 
edition  of  a  textbocJi  will  not  be  confined  to  a  single  country,  as  is 
the  case  at  present,  and  the  demand  for  secondary  and  university 
texts  will  be  so  extended  that  publishers  will  either  call  for  original 
works  or  encourage  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  the  best  foreign 
texts.  Undoubtedly  there  are  two  serious  obstacles  to  an  early  con- 
summation of  this  program:  First,  the  bitter  hostility  existing  be- 
tween some  countries  on  account  of  acute  boundary  disputes;  second, 
the  fact  that  the  most  prugressive  nations  in  matters  of  general  edu- 
cation are  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  long  stretch  of  Spanish- 
speaking  territory  that  extends  from  the  islands  and  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  north  to  Cape  Horn.  However,  several  boundary  disputes  as 
threatening  as  any  that  remain  have  been  settled  amicably  in  recent 
years;  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge  will  make  some  others 
easier  of  solution ;  and  the  nations  are  learning  that  the  surest  ag- 
grandizement will  come  through  internal  development  and  the  uni- 
versal education  of  their  population.  Intercommunication  will 
become  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  rapid,  and  it  will  be  easier 
for  the  leading  States  to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  over  a  wider 
territory. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
STUDENT  SOCIETIES. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Latin-American  university  resembling  the 
Greek-letter  societies.  Student  life  is  thoroughly  democratic,  like 
student  life  in  European  universities.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
more  societies  in  every  institution.  Usually  there  is  one  in  each 
faculty,  and  the  membership  is  limited  to  students  of  this  one  depart- 
ment. This  Tvas  the  first  form  of  student  association.  Later  came 
the  federation  of  the  departmental  societies  into  a  University  Union 
(Federacion  Universitaria,  or  AssOciacidn  Genera]  de  Estudiantes) . 
If  there  is  more  than  one  university  center  in  a  country,  this  organi- 
zation may  in  its  turn  be  federated  with  others,  thus  forming  ■ 
broader  union  that  comprises  all  the  student  associations  of  tlie 
nation.  To  complete  the  series,  there  was  organized  a  few  year; 
since  the  American  Student  l«ague  (Liga  de  Estudiantes  ^\jneri- 
canos),  which  is  international  and  is  intended  to  embrace  all  uni- 
versity unions  of  all  the  Americas.  In  addition  to  its  services  in 
educational  matters  this  supreme  international  federation  proini^w! 
to  become  an'eflfective  agency  in  the  promotion  of  international  peace 
and  amity. 

To  return  to  the  local  societies  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  system,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  their  ideaU. 
The  original  motive  for  organization  within  each  department  was 
very  often  the  desire  to  present  a  united  opposition  to  the  faculty 
in  case  professors  proposed  regulations  that  seemed  to  the  iitudem: 
onerous.  Student  strikes  have  not  been  infrequent  in  some  institu- 
tions, and  to  insure  their  success  a  permanent  student  union  wu^ 
almost  a  necessity.  But  the  movement  was  destined  to  develop  nobln- 
aims.  The  society  soon  became  a  semi  professional  association.  The 
law  society  interested  itself  in  legal  questions,  or  the  conditions  of 
the  practice  of  law ;  the  medical  society  in  questions  of  public  hy- 
giene, etc.  This  brought  the  societies  into  cooperation  with  the 
respective  faculties,  instead  of  fostering  an  attitude  of  opposition. 
Professors  were  invited  to  address  the  society,  or  a  public  meeting 
organized  by  the  society  on  questions  of  general  interest. 

Other  aims  were  developed  to  enlist  the  activities  of  the  societies, 
such  as  reduction  of  cost  of  student  supplies,  improvement  in  the 
material  conditions  of  student  life,  better  lod^ng  and  food,  and 
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ronpeniences  for  social  fellowship.  The  university  authorities 
granted  the  departmental  societies  rooms  in  the  building,  which  be- 
came student  headquarters  and  in  which  formal  meetings  were  held. 
Id  some  universities  the  societies  have  developed  altruistic  tenden- 
cies and  are  trying  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  community.  The  most 
common  manifestation  of  this  policy  is  the  organization  of  series  of 
public  lectures  on  social  and  economic  questions.  The  societies  in  the 
University  of  Chile  organize  night  schools  for  workingroen,  conduct 
a  propaganda  against  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis,  and  aid  in  other 
reforms.  The  Latin-American  student  is  characteristically  idealistic, 
and  it  is  easy  to  enlist  his  support  in  all  measures  for  the  betterment 
of  society. 

The  University  Union  may  do  on  a  larger  scale  what  is  done  by 
the  departmental  societies,  but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  develop  stu- 
dent solidarity  and  to  provide  a  student  center.  Any  student  in 
the  institution  is  digible  for  membership  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  association.  Students  in  other  professional  schools 
and  boys  from  the  high  school  above  a  certain  age  may  also  become 
members.  Nearly  every  university  has  a  student  clubhouse  or  at  least 
a  suite  of  rooms.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  house  is  the  property  of 
the  association,  but  usually  the  quarters  are  rented.  The  club  (cen- 
ti-o  vniversitario)  contains  the  offices  of  the  association,  a  modest 
limch  room,  reading  room,  and  library,  an  amusement  room,  perhaps 
a  small  gymnasium,  and  an  assembly  room  large  enough  for  public 
lectures.  The  association  always  publishes  a  student  paper,  weekly, 
fortnightly,  or  mcmthly,  which  however,  bears  little  resemblance  to 
an  American  college  paper.  It  is  not  a  newspaper,  but  a  serious 
journal,  containing  literary  and  scientific  articles,  the  contributions 
of  both  students  and  professors.  In  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
where  the  departmental  societies  overshadow  the  University  Union, 
each  society  publishes  its  own  journal.  With  its  common  meeting 
place,  its  publication,  and  its  other  activities  the  University  Center 
constitutes  an  important  element  in  student  life.  It  exercises,  more- 
over, an  important  influence  on  the  university  itself.  The  union,  or 
the  departmental  societies,  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  university 
policies,  and  to  propose  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  institution. 
These  proposals  may  refer  to  the  curriculum  or  to  method  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  material  matters.  It  may  be  that  the  freedc«n  with 
which  the  societies  undertake  such  subjects  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Latin- American  professor  is  not  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  that 
the  student  consido^  his  own  judgment  in  matters  institutional  as 
good  as  that  of  the  instructor.  Hie  fact  that  the  university  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  professional  schools  may  also  explain  the 
prevalence  of  student  interference.    Whatever  the  reason,  a  student 
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society  experiences  no  sense  of  embarrassment,  and  seee  nothing  in- 
appropriate in  recommending  changes  of  curriculum  or  advocating 
policies  that  in  a  North  American  university  would  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  faculty  and  trustees.  TTor  do  professors  resent  this 
attitude^  The  university  spirit  resembles  that  of  the  early  medueval 
universities,  when  teachers  and  students  formed  one  body. 

The  tinal  step  in  the  student  association  movement  was  taken  in 
1908  when  a  federation  was  formed  of  all  the  associations  In  Latin 
America.  In  response  to  an  invitation  frtwn  the  society  in  Uruguay, 
delegates  from  many  universities  assembled  in  Montevideo  for  the 
first  student  congress.  The  meeting  was  such  a  success,  and  a  union 
of  students  from  different  nations  appeared  so  desirable,  that  an  in- 
ternational organization  was  effected  and  a  constitution  framed. 
Delegates  were  present  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guate- 
mala, Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The  statutes  of  the  league 
make  every  general  student  society  eligible  for  membership,  whether 
from  South,  Central,  or  North  America.  Besides  the  general  meet- 
ings, the  congress  held  departmental  meetings  under  the  following 
divisions:  Law,  medicine,  engineering  and  architecture,  agriculture 
and  zootechnics,  commerce,  and  secondary  studies.  AmMig  the 
general  topics  discussed  were:  State  and  private  universities,  exami- 
nations and  exemption  from  examination,  specialization  and  general- 
ization, uniformity  of  courses  and  degrees  in  American  universities, 
student  participation  in  university  administration,  athletics,  scholar- 
ships, etc. 

The  league  resolved  to  hold  biennial  CMigresses.  The  second  met 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  and  the  third  at  Lima  in  1912.  The  meet- 
ing at  Buenos  Aires  took  a  further  st«p  in  perfecting  an  international 
organization  by  creating  a  permanent  central  bureau  whidi  is  to  keep 
in  touch  with  all  local  associations,  maintain  4  library  of  student 
publications,  preserve  the  official  records  of  the  league,  and  arrange 
the  program  and  other  details  of  the  biennial  congreeses.  The  bureau 
was  established  at  Montevideo  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
Uruguayan  association,  but  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  various  societies.  The  importance  of  the 
league  and  its  central  bureau  in  promoting  intellectual  sympathies 
throughout  the  wide  area  of  latin-America  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. A  union  of  effort  in  educational  affairs  is  certain  to  have 
an  inSuence  on  political  relations,  and  international  friendships  wilt 
be  established  between  many  young  men  who  in  the  course  of  time  will 
occupy  high  positions  in  their  respective  countries.  Students  who 
are  promoting  the  league  are  not  unmindful  of  the  general  good  re- 
sults that  may  follow,  as  is  shown  by  the  watchword  of  the  eoo- 
gresses  that  have  already  been  held:  "The  illusions  of  to-day  will  be 
the  realities  of  to-morrow." 
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The  general  league  is  not  the  only  manifestation  of  international 
student  associations.  The  University  of  Bogota,  in  1!>10,  called  a  con- 
gress of  students  from  the  three  republics  that  formed  the  ancient 
confederacy  of  Bolivar,  namely,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela; 
and  in  19U,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  Venezuela,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caracas  called  a  similar  congress.  Both  meetings  were 
eminently  successful  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  a^ociatinn. 
The  universities  of  Central  America  have  also  held  a  student  conven- 
tion at  Tegucigalpa.  These  three  leagues  correspond  to  the  three 
grand  geographical  divisions  of  Latin-America,  and  each  can  do 
much  good  in  its  own  field.  However,  the  general  association  formed 
in  the  south  will  compri.se  the  others  and  exert  the  greatest  influence. 
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Academic  honors,  univeraitiefl,  S4. 

AcBdeauM,  oiganizatiou  and  [uDction, 
33-^. 

Agricultuial  colleges,  106-110;  admiseion 
requiiemeate,  108;  coimes  of  study, 
lOS-lOt);  disrimilarities  in  oi^Niiza- 
tion,  117-118;  expenditures,  106, 

Agiicultund  educatiou,  91-92,  101-114; 
career,  110. 

Agricultural  achoolj,  Indian,  113-114; 
aonnal,  114;  physical  equipment.  111; 
practical,  111-113;  primary,  110. 

Alb^rdi  School,  A^fentina,  work,  91-92. 

Araericaji  Student  League,  144. 

Ar(;entina,  agricultural  normal  school, 
IN;  annual  budget,  41;  coeducation, 
127;  commercial  education,  9^99;  for- 
eign -  language  training  school,  91; 
higher  educatbo,  12,  IS;  higher  normai 
school,  87-88;  industri^  schools,  119- 
121;  law  school,  17;  medical  schools, 
number,  53,  50-57;  national  normal 
schools,  course  of  study,  72;  practical 
school  of  agriculture,  curriculum,  112- 
113;  rural  schools,  91-92;  studeuU  en- 
rolled in  univetaitieB,  21;  t«achwB'  col- 
lege, 89-91. 

Argentina,  Univeraity  ot,  preparatory 
Bchoola,  35. 

Arequipa,  Univerrity  o(,  founded,  12-13. 

B. 

Babai,  medical  school,  13,  40,  57, 

Bar  associatbns,  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  law  schools,  49. 

Bogota,  founding  of  colonial  uaiv«8ity,ll. 

Bogota,  University  of,  faculties,  67. 

Bolivia,  agricultural  coU^^,  106;  com- 
mercial education  99;  law  schools,  IB; 
medical  schools,  S3,  67;  profeesional 
schools,  17. 

Brazil,  agricultural  colleges,  106;  com- 
meicial  education,  lDO-101;  dental 
schools,  67;  educational  progress,  15; 
engineering  schools,  16,  61;  enroUiaent 
of  law  and  medical  students,  21;  indus- 
trial schools,  unique  type,  124-125;  law 
faculties,  salaries,  43;  medical  acbools, 
number,  53;  profesnonal  schools,  13, 
16-16. 


Budgets  and  salaries,  41-44. 

Buenos  Aires,  coeducation,  127;  college 
of  agriculture,  105;  engineering  school, 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  04;  in- 
dustrial school,  121-122;  medical  li- 
bmry,  68;  medical  school,  14,  39,  67; 
normal  schools,  teachers'  salaries,  77. 

Buenos  Aires  (Province),  coeducation, 
127. 

Buenos  Aires,  University  of,  'annual 
budget,  42;  curriculum  of  law,  4S-47; 
departmental  societies,  146;  engineer- 
ing school,  62;  enrollment.  21;  organ- 
ized, 12;  prof eesors' salaries,  43;  teach- 
ers' college.  89-90. 

Buildings,  normal  schools,  60-81;  univer- 
sities, 38-40. 


Caracas,  founding  of  colonial  univeisity. 
It;  medical  school,  14. 

Catholic  University  of  Chile,  work,  67-W. 

Central  America,  law  schools,  16;  profes- 
sional education,  16. 

Chile,  coeducation.  127;  commercial  edu- 
cation. 06-97;  curricula  oi  medical 
schools,  66;  discussion  r^arding  junior 
university,  36;  engineering  schools,  61; 
high  standard  of  medical  profession, 
69;  induatrial  schools,  117-119, 123-124; 
medical  schools,  dutation  of  studies, 
56-57;  medical  vacationschools,  69;  na- 
tional normal  schools,  course  of  study, 
72;  normal  schools,  teachers'  salaries, 
77;  nurses'  tmining  school,  57;  practi- 
cal school  ot  agriculture,  curriculum, 
112-113;  students  enrolled  in  national 
university,  21. 

Chile,  University  of.  annual  budget.  42. 

Chilean  Nomutl  College,  history,  84. 

Church,  The,  and  colonial  univerrities.  12. 

Church  schools,  commercial  education, 
102. 

Civil  engineering,  curricula  of  three 
schools,  63--e4. 

Coeducation,  status  in  Latin  America,  85, 
126-131. 

Colegio  de  Nuestm  Senom  del  Rosario, 
work,  66-67. 

Colegio  del  Ronrio,  work,  67. 
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Colombia,  agricultunl  collie,  105;  com- 
mercikl  education,  101;  higher  educs- 
tjon,  12;  medical  schoob,  number,  53; 
nationtd  oonnal  Kbools,  courae  ot  study. 
73. 

Commercial  education,'  EM-IOS;  Aigen- 
tina,  98-991  Bolivia.  9S;  BiuU,  100- 
101;  Chilean  system  and  cuiriculum, 
95-97;  church  schools,  102;  Colombia, 
101;  different  systems,  06;  gaaeial 
sutufl,  103;  Mexico,  101;  Peru,  101;  pri- 
vate coll^iee,  102;  Uruguay,  99. 

Commercial  schools,  and  coeducation, 
130;  qiodem  Uuguagea,  137-13B. 

Commercial  studies,  high  schools,  102. 

Cordoba,  engineering  school,  curriculum, 
03-64;  founding  of  colonial  univenity, 
11. 

C'ordoba,  Univermty  <^  ptoiemon'  oUa- 
riee,43. 

C'Osta  Rica,  coeducation,  127. 

Courses  of  study,  agricultural  colleges, 
JOS-109;  commerce,  95-99;  engineering 
schools,  63-64;  industrial  Bcboole,  119- 
119;  hiw  schools,  46-47,  49-SO,  52;  not- 
mal  schools,  71-72,  S5;  practical  schools 
of  agriculture,  112-113;  lepressntative, 
medical  schools,  56. 

Cuzco,  foundii^  of  colonial  university,  11 . 

Cusco,  University  of,  profonora'  atbt- 
riee.lS. 


Degrees,  universities,  2S-24. 
Dentistry,  schools,  57. 


Ecuador,  annual  budget,  41;  coeduca- 
tion, 127;  law  schools,  advisability  of 
closing  consideTed,  46;  medical  schools, 
53,  57;  plurality  of  universities,  17. 

Elementary  industrial  schools,  116. 

Engineering,  education,  19. 

Engineering  schools,  buildLogi^  39;  class 
and  laboratory  work,  64;  curricula, 
63-64;  difficulties,  60-61;  enrollment, 
65;  material  equipment,  61-62;  oigani- 
zaiion,  62-63;  pragress,  115.  SetiUtt 
under  namet  o/eounlriet  and  dtitt. 

Enrollment,  students,  21-22,  42. 

Earola  Polytechnica,  Brazil,  uganiza- 
lion,  16. 

Escuela  de  Educacl6n  Pfsica  (Chile), 
manifold  activiiies,  123-124. 


Escuria  Supericv  de  Comercio  (6aotis|n 

Chile),  deacriptioa,  97. 
Examinations,    normal    schools,    71-75; 

university,  23-24. 
Expenses,  students,  42. 

P. 
Faculties,  university,  22-23. 
Foreign-langu^e  training  nrfaonl,  Aigm- 


Girla,  preparatory  schools,  35-36. 
Girls  High  School,  Co«U  Rica,  imtimI 

course.  71. 
Guatemala,   coeducation,    127;  foandinit 

of    colonial    univenity,    11;  medial 

school,  14. 
Guatemala,  Dniveieity  of,  sepwatr  firu)- 

ties,  33. 
Guayaquil,  University  of,  namb«T  nf  xtti- 

denta  and   profeason,    42;   pnhmon' 

salaries,  43. 

H. 

Habona,  engineering  school,  curticulnm. 

63-64;  founding  of  colonial  univmitv. 

11. 
Higher  education,    excessive   cort,  41 

Set  otto  nniverBities. 
High  Bchools,  commercial  studies.  101- 

102.    See  alto  Secondary  sdioob. 
Honduras,  law  school,  further  matricub- 

tion  forbidden,  46. 
H(»p^&lfacilitiee,  schoole  of  medicine.  55. 


Indian  sdMcde,  agricultui«,  113-114. 

Industrial  education,  115-125;  pvgn*. 
115. 

Industrial  schools,  building  121;  cur- 
ricula, llS-120;  elementary,  116;  mad- 
em  languages,  137;  not  caeducuimal. 
130;  pMronage,  123;  tuition  fee*  aiwl 
scholatehipa,  120-121;  women,  122. 

Inrtituto  A^icola  (CSiile),  eatoblishnaai, 
106. 

Inatituto  Nacional  del  Profssorado  Sc- 
cundario  {Argentina),  currimtiim.  Sft- 
88;  equipment,  89;  eatablvhiasDi.  97. 

Institulo  FMlagogico  (Chile).  buiUiBg 
and  equipment.  86-87 ;  general  phi,  8$. 

9. 

Junior  univnsity.  Chile.  36:  L'ragnay, 

36-37. 
JuriHpnidence.    See  L«w. 
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labontoriee,  nonnsl  achoota,  S3. 

Labontoiy  wto-k.  better  training  de- 
mftnded,  59. 

La  Eecuela  Norma)  de  Lenguas  Viw 
(Argentina),  work,  91. 

Languages,  ancient,  study  eliminated, 
132-135;  modern,  study,  136-140. 

Ia  Flu,  medical  acfaool,  building,  39-40. 

Ia  Plata,  Univendty  of,  agrimltura) 
school,  10&;  annual  budget,  42;  build- 
inga  and  equipment,  39;  curriculum  of 
bw,  chaisiTteriHtics,  52;  histt^  and 
"Tp" '«»*'"" .  lft-20;  prepantoryachoola, 
35;  tMcbera'  college,  90-91. 

La  Sooiedade  Propagadoia  dae  Bellas 
Arteg  (Braiil),  work,  124-126. 

lAtin  language,  normal  echools,  86;  study 
eliminated,  132-135. 

Iaw,  an  aristociatic  profenion,  45;  edu- 
cation, development.  13-14;  title  of 
graduate,  Central  America,  23.  See 
aUo  Teaching, 

Law,  Hchools.  13, 16,  21 ;  advantages  of  cur- 
riculum, 51;  aims,  47-48;  and  bar  aBM>- 
ciatunu,  49;  curricula,  46-47;  duration 
of  atudiee,  50;  equipment  and  libraries, 
45-46;  focultieB  ot  Biazil,  aolariee,  43; 
general  culture  courses,  49;  methods  of 
instruction.  50-61;  organization.  16,  46; 
practical  training  minimized,  46-49. 
See  olto  under  noma  and  eilie$. 

Lecture  methods.  2S. 

Letter  of  tjanamitt^l,  7-8. 

Librarice,  medical,  58. 

Lima,  founding  of  colonial  univcreity,  11; 
medical  school,  14,  40. 

Lima,  University  of.  law  school,  practical 
training,  49;  students  enrolled,  21. 

Lyceo  de  Artee  e  eficioe,  description.  124- 
125. 


Mackenzie  College,  work,  66-69. 

Manual  trainii^  schools,  giri>>  123. 

Medellin,    University    of,    eetablidied, 
12-13. 

Medicine,  education,  13-14, 16, 21. 63-5»; 
practice,  regulated  by  faculty,  64. 

Mwlicine,  echools,  curricula,  55-67;  dura- 
tion of  studies,  56-57;  equipment, 
53-54;  boepitsl  facilities,  55;  modem 
buildings.  38-39;  preparation  ot  profes- 
sors, 56;  subsidiary,  57;  vacation,  :6S-69 
well-ordered,  53. 
Stf  alto  under  namf*  of 
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Methods  of  instruction,  law  echooU,  50; 

modem    languages,    139-140;    normal 

schools,  74. 
Mexico,    coeducation,    127;  cmuoercial 

education,  lOljengineeringscbot^.  62; 

founding  ot   colonial    university,    11; 

medical  schools,  number,  53. 
Mexico,  Univerrity  of,  annual  budget.  42. 
Midwifery,  training,  57. 
Modem  languages,  methods  of  inslJiic- 

tion,  139-140. 
Montevideo,    agricultural    college,    ciu- 

riculum,  109. 
Montevideo,  University  of.  annual  bud- 
get, 42;  establishment,  15;  professors' 

salaries,  43-44. 
Museume,  school,  in  norma)  echools.  83. 


Nicaragua,  law  schools.  16. 

Non-State  institutions.  66-69. 

Normal  schools,  agricultural,  114;  admis- 
mon,  70-71;  and  coeducatbn,  130-131; 
buildings.  80-81;  curricula,  71-74; 
equipment,  82-83;  examinations,  74-75; 
higher.  87-68;  laboratories.  83;  leasing 
school  property,  81 ;  methods  of  instrac- 
tion,  74;  modern  languages,  137;  mu- 
seums, 83;  organization  and  scholar- 
ships, 76-77;  personnel,  78-79;  practice 
teaching,  60;  primary,  83-64;  pupils, 
social poaitian,77-7S;secrelaryand  pn> 
tesBors,  79-80;  special,  91;  State-owned 
buildings,  81-82;  teachers,  social  por- 
tion, 77-78. 

Notaries,  training.  48. 

Nursea'  training  school,  Chile,  57. 


O'Graham,  Mary,  teacher,  pensioner  of 
Argentine  govemment,  79. 


Panama,  professional  education,  16. 

Peru,  agricultural  college,  106;  commer- 
cial educatitm,  101;  curricula  ot  medical 
schools,  56;  engineering  schools,  61; 
higher  education,  12;  medical  schools, 
53, 67;  students  enrolled  In  universities, 
21;  universities,  two  coordinate  law 
faculties,  46;  university  bcultiee,  22. 

Pharmacy,  schools,  68. 

Piractcaba  (Brazil),  agricultural  college, 
{     curriculum,  109. 
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Polytechnic  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

founded,  63. 
Porto  Alegre,  medical  school,  15. 
Pwtugueae-America,  training  for  liberal 

profeaaiiMiB,  11. 
Practice  ichools,  80. 
Prefatory  note,  9. 
Preparatory  sdioole,  movement  in  tavor, 

35. 
PriestB,  training,  23. 
Primary  agricultural  schooU,  110. 
Primary  normal  echools,  63-84. 
Primary  school  and  liceo,  7S. 
Profeesional  education,  11-13,  16-17,  19- 

20,  23-2<. 
Profeaeional  Bchoola,  1&-16,  42. 

Set  alto  Dentialjry,  Law,  Medicine,  Sci- 

Profeawra,  appointment,  and  tenure  of 
office,  26-27;  appointment,  Govem- 
meiit  confirmation,  31;  duties,  2S-26; 
foreign,  normal  schoola,  84-85;  German, 
normal  schools,  87;  large  ataff,  in  uni- 
versities, 42;  medical,  preparation,  54- 
S5;  methods  of  chooeiog,  20-31;  prestige, 
20;  salariee,  univeieities,  43-44;  substi- 
Btitute,  31. 

PcDtestuit  societies,  and  education,  66. 

Public  instruction,  encouraged,  66. 

Pupils,  normal  school,  social  etetus,  77-78. 


Recife,  law  school,  13,  40. 

Reetrepo,  University  of,  organization, 
12-13. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  engineering  school,  curri- 
culum, 63-04;  industrial  school,  unique 
type,  124-126;  medical  library,  68; 
medical  schools,  13-14,  40;  normal 
schools,  teachers'  salaries,  77. 

Roman  Catliolic  Church,  and  commercial 
education,  102;  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, 66. 

Rural  schools,  91-93. 


Salaries,  teachers.  5«f  Teachera,  salaries; 
Professors,  salaries. 

Salesian  Brothera  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, 116. 

Salvador,  coeducation,  127;  medical  col- 
lege, 38-39,  57. 


Salvador,  University  of.  npante  tacnl- 
ties,  33. 

Sao  Jose  (Coela  Bics),  law  school,  curric- 
ulum, 47. 

Santa  Catalina,  practical  school  of  agri- 
culture, curriculum,  112-113. 

Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  law  school.  17. 

Santa  Fe,  University  of,  foundation,  16. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  agricultural  college, 
curriculum,  100;  engineering  school, 
hoursofinstructionperweek,  64;foui)d- 
ingof  colonial  university,  11;  industrial 
school,  unique  type,  123;  mediod  li- 
brary, 58;  medical  scbools.  duration  ol 
studies,  67;  practical  school  of  agricul- 

'    ture,  curriculum,  112-113. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Catholic  University  ot, 
architecture  and  engineering,  61;  law 
faculty,  49. 

I^ntiago  de  Chile,  University  of.  pro- 
fenors'  ularies,  43;  separate  bkcultiem 
33. 

Santo  Domingo,  founding  of  colonial  uni- 
versity, 11. 

8ai)  Paulo,  law  school,  curriculum,  13,  47. 

SrholaTBhips,  normal  schools.  75-77. 

School  museums.  83. 

School  textbooks,  auimoeity  to,  141-142: 
a  needed  reform,  142-143. 

Schools  of  commerce.  Set  Commercial 
education. 

Science,  teaching,  14,16,19,74. 

Secondary  education  and  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  66. 

Secondary  schools,  relation  between  the 
university  and,  34-35:  status.  22; 
teachera,  84 ;  teaching  modem  languages 
138. 

Spani^  America,  training  in  liberai  pro- 
feesionB,  11. 

Spanish  settlements,  advantages  of  higher 
education,  11. 

Special  education,  70-125. 

Steams,  G.  A.,  founder  of  normal  school 
of  Parana,  70. 

Student  societies,  144-147. 

Students,  enrollment,  21-22. 42;expenaes, 
42;  studies  and  degrees,  21-25. 

Studies.    Set  Courses  ot  study. 

Sucre,  founding  ot  colonial  university,  11. 

Sucre.  Univeraty  of,  separate  faculties. 
33. 
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Teachers,  commercial  education,  97;  large 

teaching BtaH in  universities,  42; Dormal 

echnolfl,  78-80:  ealariee,  nornwl  schools, 

77;  seconduy  achools,  84. 

See  alto  Proteeeore. 
Teachers'  collie,  Univennty  of  Buenoe 

Aires,  8&-90. 
Teachers'  college.  Univermty  of  La  Plata. 

SO. 
Teacbii^,  home  per  week,  37,  42;  not  a 

distinct  profeesion,  27-28. 
Textbootu,    animosity    to,    141-142;    a 

needed  reform,  142-143;  medical,  6S. 
Theology,  almost  eliminated  in  universi- 

-tiee,  22-23;  (acuity  of,  12. 
Trade  schonls,  equipment  and  studenls, 

117. 
Trades,  training  for,  ]ie-)]7. 
Tnijillo,  Univernty  of,  organized,  12-13. 


TJnivendties,  11-69;  administration,  32; 
buildings,  38-40;  budgets  and  salaries, 
41-44;  coeducatioa  in,  128-129;  de- 
centralization, 31-32;  departments  scat- 
tered, 32;tounding,  11-20;  organization, 
28-37;  reaaons  for  multiplication,  16-18. 

Uruguay,  coeducation,  127-128;  commer- 
dal  education,  99;  engineering  schools, 
61;  junior  univendty,  36-37;  medical 
college,  modem  equipment,  38,  40. 

Uruguay,  University  of,  early  history,  15. 
V. 

Vacation  schools,  medical,  68-60. 

Venezuela,  curricnla  of  medical  scboola, 
56:  nie<iical  schools,  number,  53. 


industrial  schools,  122-123;  State 
open  to,  128-129. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1912. 


I.— Chibf  State  School  OFncERs. 

[CocnoUd  to  D«.  I,  iflu,  [□  so  br  w  chtogM  hava  baen  rapon«d  lo  ttia  bonait.] 


OOclal  dcslcnBtloa. 


Henry  I.  WUUncluin 

C.O.C*M 

OaonBB.Cook 

Edwtrd  HTatt 

Hn.  U«7  C.  C  BfwUord. 

CbulMD.Hliw 

Theo.  Toirmcnd 

W.  K.  DsTtdsoa 

W.  M.  HollowBj 

K.L.BiittalD 

Once  IC.  ShHih«rd 

Fraods  a.  Blair 

CbarhaA.  OmthniiM... 

A.ll.D^oa 

E.T.F^lilU 

Barksdato  Bamlatt 

T.n.BwTia 

Panonemltb 

U.  BatwSUipluiii 

David  Snaddni 

LuUucL.WrKht 

CCachak 

I.  N.  Ponren 

TVUUiim  P.  Etub 

j.'E.'neiieii.'.".'"!;;:;;; 

Jolm  Edwards  Biar 

H.C.KoniJion 

Calrla  N.  Keodall 

A.N.  While 

Andrav  B.  Drapo 

J.  Y.JoTMr 

EdirlD  I.  TbtIot 

FnnkW.UUlsr 

Rohenn.  WUsoD 

L.  R.  Aldcnnan 

Nalbao  C,  ScbasOar 

Waller  B.  Rmkw 

J.  E.  SwaaricitDa 

C.  O.  Lawrence 

J.  W.  Brttur 

F.  M.  Bralley 

A.C.NelKm 

If  ason  a.  sione 

R.  C.  Sleamn 

Ur?.  Jceephine  Preatop  -  - 
H.  P.Shawkey 

C.  P.CM7 

MIra  Roma.  Bird 

Walior  E.  Clark 

WilllsT.  Pope 

Frank  R.  WTiite 

Edward  11.  BalnUr 


ModUomer?,  Ala 

Pboanli.Arli 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramenw.  Cat 

DsnTSr,  Colo 

Hartford.  Codh 

WaalklDgtoD,  D.  C 

TaUiharaee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  OS 

Bol»,  Idaho 

8prlD|!fleld,  III 

IndlannxiUa,  Ind 

Dciatloliws,Iowa.... 

Topaka,Kaii» 

Frankfort,  K; 

Baton  Roiwe,  La 

Augusta,  Ue 

Aiuupolu,  Ud 

BoiUD,  Man 

St.  Paifl' Minn'.'.'.!"' 

Jackson,  Hisi 

leOenaDCitf,  Ud.... 

Hetcaa,Mout 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson, Nev 

Concord, N.H 

Trail  ton, N.J 

SanUFe.N.Moi.... 

Albany, N.Y 

Raleliii,N.C 

Bbmarck,  N.  Dak. . . 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Salem,  Dreg 

Harrtionri:.  Pa 

PrortdeiKO,  K.  I 

ColDmt>ia.  3.  C 

Fterre.a.  Dak 

NashTllle.  Tenn 

Austin,  Tm 

Sail  Ldo  City,  Utah. 

MontptltBT,  Vi 

RIchmoDd,  Va 

Olympia,  Wash 

ChKlBslon,W.Va... 

MadlsoQ,Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Junoau,  Alaika 

IIoQo]ulQ,U»waJl,... 
ManiU,P.I 


Bacntary  of  Stale  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Bopartnlandent  of  District  Khoob. 
State  luperinloDdent  ol  public  Instruction. 
Stale  saperlul«adent  of  Kbools. 
State  luperlntaadent  of  public  InstmcUon. 


Stale  superintendent  of  public  Instnictlan. 

Do. 
Btate  BuperlnUDdant  of  public  < 


State  BuperlDlendent  of  public  inatruction. 

Do. 
Stale  commlwlonor  of  common  schools,  i 
State  superintendent  of  public  instniolion. 


Slate  superintendent  ol  public  lostmctlon. 


State  luperlntendent  of  free  schools. 

Slate  suparlntendent  of  pahlic  schools. 
Stale  superintendent  of  public  Inatructlan. 
Oovemor,  and  ex  otBclo  superintendent  of  education. 
Superintendent  ot  public  Inatmctlon. 


Diieclor  of  ed  ucaC  Ion. 
Commissioner  of  education. 


n  the  secood  Uonday  ol 
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EDUCATIONAL   DIBECTOEY,  1912. 
II.  — Opficbrs  op  Stats  Boards  op  Education.' 


omccn  of  tJu  board. 

Foat^^ldr... 

OllKr  offldal  aOt. 

S-^ciiJ'JIS,^'^-::::: 

Phn-ni,     *ri. 

g 

Oovenior. 

ai^»to;aav.;:::: 

i'.'." 

M^^;;;: 

Sopt.  (rfpnbllo nbooli of  wnmlngMo. 

"-jf"""" 

BtaM  sapirloMndBit  olRboob. 

1 

H»:&;;;; 

Do. 

OOTenur. 

euu  EupaclDUiidsit  of  pabUc  ednntkio. 

BM«.RougB,La 

H... 

-Hi-Si;  ■«."«• 

CareonClty.NeT 

Laifa^NVi:::::::; 

a«t«j^U.d-.t  of  public  i-.n»««. 

Snow  Fe.  N.  Hex 

giSr„;*-..,.,„».u,..„^ 

A^^  a.  Dnpw,  oUef  WBCUU™ 

AltaDj.N.Y 

OkUbonuClty.Okla.. 

^^^'E' 

Hi^^b,;;^;-^;::;::: 

C^^^i^^ro[[«bll(iKlu>ob. 

NMhviUe.  TMin 

Salt  Lake  CItr.UMh... 

MsSfer"*"*::::: 

Oljmpla.Wuh 

Do. 

euie  saperlntendenl  at  fra*  Mboob. 

Cherl«lon,W.V« 

SlaterviUe,W.Va 

■  Ttiltty.«lx  SUtw  have  State  b< 


l9  of  edoMtloa,  e>  taeie  lodloaiedi  theatlnnbaTtDi 
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0FFICBB8  OP   STATE   UBRABT  COMMISSIONS. 
III.— EiBCunvB  OmcBaa  or  Stats  Libbabt  CoxMiBaioNB.' 
Bmattnofflocr. 


ThoDUi  11.  Omd,  dlnctor 

J«ma  L.  Oillli,  BlaU  Ubnilui 

C.  K.  Dudle;,  preddent 

Wm  OuTla  U.  Cuihlng,  tmuftr 

dak. 
Mrs.   B^a  H.  JotansoD,   Ubntir 

B.  Rldgdy  HwTlngbiii,  secretary.. 

Ifn.  Perdral  Sneed,  DtEBDliar 

Mte  Uorguet  8.  Robsts,  Mcreur;. 

Ht»  Euniiia  AlUn,  orgaMser 

Csrl  H.  Hilam,  secroUry 

lUnAUceS.Tjier,  sccnUiT 

Mn.  AdiiBn  Onene,  ucretary 

lUsB  FBonie  C.  Rawna.  secretary. . 
Herbert  E.  Hotma,  lecretar)' 

Bemanl  C.  BtMna-,  sacralBry 

Hiss  Zaidee  U.  Bmwn,  agail 

Hn.  Uaty  C.  gpencn,  HcrMary 

HIsa  Claia  P.  Baldwin,  secretary. . . 

Misa  Elizabeth  B.  Walts,  secretary. 

Visa  Chutone  Tampletoa,  MCtetary 

Anbur  Q.Cbaie,  secretsiy 

Besr;  C.  Buchaoao,  Mcretaiy 

#.  R.  EaatmaD,  eblerof  dirliion... 

.  'Iss  lUnnla  W.  Lealbermaa.sec... 
llriL  Ulnnle  C.  Budlong,  secretary 
and  dlreclor. 

C.  B.  Oslbreath,  secretary 

Miss  Cornelia  ICarvln,  secretary 

T.  L.  Hontgcmuiry,  Mtretary.  ...... 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

Ifn.  Peait  W.  KeUey,  secretary.... 

EmesCW.  Winkler,  secretary 

Howard  R.  DrtgES,  Hcrelary 

Hiss  Rebecca  W.  Wrigbt,  secretary. 

H.R.UcnwaHw,  librarian 

J.U.  Hltt,  secretory 

Uatthew  S.  Dudceon,  secretary 


PubUc  Ubrary,  Den- 
Ter,  Colo. 

The  Caidl'd,  Denver, 
Colo. 

State  Capllol,  Hart- 
lord,  Conn. 

Stale  Library,  Dover, 


apolis,  Ind. 

Stale  Historical  Build- 
ing. DnUoinn,  Iowa. 

Slate  Llbraiy,  Topeka, 


Enoch  Pratt  Free  Ll- 
broiy,  Baltimore ,  Ud. 

State  Library,  Beaton, 
Mass. 

Stata  Library,  Lan- 
ilne,k[lch. 

ThTt^pllal,  et.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Capttol  Annex,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Uo. 

Tbe  Cacdtcl,  Uncoln. 
Nebr. 

Stale  Llbtaty,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

State    Library,    Treo- 


The  Capllol,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak. 

Stale  Llbnry,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Stale    House,    Salem, 

StalaUbrary,  Harrls- 

bu«,  Pa. 
Btale    Bouse,     Pmvt. 

Carnegie  LlbnrT,  Nssb- 

vlUf,  Tenn. 
State  Ltbrary,  Austin, 


University  ol  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  IT  tab. 

State  House,  Hontpd- 
ler,  VI. 

State  Library,  Rldi- 
mond.  Va. 

State  Library,  Olym- 

TEeCaplt(d|  ICadlaon, 


Slata  (raTellng  library 
Stale  public  library  era 


Slate  Ubrary  commission. 

Kansas  trarellng  Ubrarles  conunlssloi 

Btale  library  on 
Do. 

Maryland  pabUe  library  co 

llassachusatts  b«  public  Ubrarroo 

State  board  ol  Ubrary  commissioners 

Btale  public  library  commission. 

Btale  library  oommlssloQ. 

State  public  llbroiy  on 

Do. 


State  board  ol  library  commissioners. 
Stale  library  commission. 
Pennsylvania  free  library  conunlsaion. 


library  CO 

Slate  library  and  blslorlcal  commlsslDD. 
Library  gymnasium  of  Slate  board  ol  edu< 
Slate  board  ol  library  Go 
Virginia  State  I 
StaU  library  co 
WiscDOsin  free  library  oc 


E8  hare  library  oommii^as,  aa  here  indicated. 
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IV.— Sdpbbintbndbntb  in  Citibs  and  Towns  of  4.001}  Popdlation  and  Otbk. 


"pS?: 

Explnllon 

Satey 
■muun. 

; 

ScTi;l|g 

JUM  80.1913 

DaWdR.I..!^y 

John  H.  PhllUpa 

July  -.1»B 

JUD^  —',1908 
Deo.  -.1910 
June  WI.190T 

M^  29;iSl2 

Jone  ao.  918 
May  — .  911 

Ma  J  30,1913 

5,0(0 

James  D.  Lor  EhflTt 

Wm.  Cornelius  Origgs... 
Reuben  A.  Qamblo 

William  F.  Jones'.'.'.".';;; 

BepC    1,1901 
July    1,  issa 

iuif  JS 

July     I 11908 

Uay  -,1911 

«  i:l!g 
J»S!:!!!J 

Jul     1, 1908 

Aug.  31.1912 

Judo  3o!i9U 
June  30,1913 

SSi:i!!t 

SepL  — .  1913 
Aut  31.19U 

JuiM  aolms 

do 

July  31.1913 

3.009 

4fSSrp.»,=i:;::: 

Duilel  A.  McKelll 

John  R.  Ue  Lure 

wT'iSbSt'^rfiiD;.: 

Charles  F.Phllbiw*.... 

William  1.  Luti 

i 

Aug.  — .iMe 

B£^. 

t,3l» 

Frank  W.  uaier 

} 

Jima  ~,19II9 
j^  ~i,mi} 

JmN    1,1909 

July     l,19ia 

"*'  Tl913 

uno    a:i91J 
uly     i.ini 

i!aat 
3.m 

t.rn 

L^  B.Ray 

I 

Ju»  -.IMS 
June  30.  IBIS 

i.» 

WiUiam  C.  Wood 

MathsD  F.  Smitb  > 

David  W.  Nelaou 

3.  an 

3.09) 
3,  MO 

ChatlasC.  HugiuB 

Charl«B  L.  UcLaue 

1 

jmfr     i:i899 

Hay   -.IBIS 

2.30* 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Da?ldioa.... 
William  L.SWpbens.... 

JohnH.FraoeS 

William  P.  Cramsla 

John  W.  McClymmidi'.;; 

WUUam  R.  Murphy 

Arthur  N.Wbeelock.... 

Oliver  W.Erlewlne 

FranciiW.  Conrad 

DuDcan  UacKUinan 

: 

Jan.    -,  90a 

ill! 

X .!:  K 

une  -,1908 

una  30,l>lB 
Feb.    £,1894 

a;  i;is 

S  .7:l!i: 

jS?i  i;l»3 

one     i;i913 
one  so;  1911 
une  aoiwi! 

uly'  "i;i91» 

l.MO 

4.'a» 

lIlO) 

ItyGOO^It^ 


CITT  SUPEBINTENDBNTS. 


'  4,000    Population   and 


Onod  JuncU 

iJiluiui'.'.'.'. 

LndTllla 

Longmont 

Pueblo: 
QbtrlctNo.!...  I 

Selida "^ 

Trinldwl 


11B,B11 
2S946 

its» 

4,34B 
1,«B 

HnnM  UKble  Kebok. . . 

4 

jS"  MS5 

Feb.  -.1910 

Aug.     i;i909 
July  —,1008 

July    I  igoe 

July     1,1907 
Sept.-:  1910 
Aug. -,1905 

July  —.1913 
June  30.1914 

Si  AS 

June  30,  IBIS 
Jirae  30,1916 
July  —,1913 

June  aa.i9ia 

1 

3.!Xa 
2,SO0 

a!  TOO 

4!  MO 
9,  £39 

William  V.  Cisey 

4 

Joly     1,1911 

si  5s 

May   18.1910 

Aug.  3i;i913 
July     1.1906 

June  30,1013 
June  30,19U 

June     1.1913 
June  -.1913 

June  30,1913 

iS 

™ 

t,3ai 
mssi 

Wilson  U.  Bhaler 

WlUlam  B.  Smiley 

Engry^E^mlleyr 

3, MO 
3.400 

3 

June  -.1904 

June  -,1913 

3.780 

4,268 

Saolord  L.  Stoner 

Rae  Harnan  Kltetoy.... 

! 

June  -.1908 
June    I. 1912 

Sept.  1.19^ 

May  — [l803 
Feb.     1.1908 

Aug.     1.1913 

3.  ODD 

U,U2 

3 

Bept.    1,1913 

HecDULD  8.' LoTeJoy  >..'." 
Cbarlea  W.  Deuie 

3.400 

l.TOO 
2,000 

Edward  FlUgersld 

John  W.  KSlier 

S^S 

! 

June  — ,1913 
July  -.1913 

jUS!  m;1913 

2,000 
1.500 

IS 

^^\^il^^^^°^'—- 

J 

Bept_].1913 
Aug.     lIlBlO 

jSi'-;iei3 

July  31,1913 

2,000 

Edwin  C.  Andrewj 

98.91$ 

TbomalB.Weay« 

1 

June  -,1901 

June     1,1913 

3.000 

(') 

Usy  — lieoH 
Oct.  -,1903 

Aug.     i;i90£ 

July     1, 1913 
July   14,1913 

1,><00 

4|3a8 

aianlByH.Hoimea. ,.'.'.'! 

Sept  — ,  1913 
JuW     1  1913 
July     1,1913 

s^t.  i;i9is 

July  is;  1913 
June  19. 1»13 
July  31,1913 

.SCO 

.SCO 
3.S00 

a,  MO 

IS 

ChM,  B.Jonnincs 

,100 

1;;i! 

jDUn  l*B  Chapman-i;;" 

1)400 

?•!:? 

Jacob  E.  Wliitwt 

1 

June  34,1913 

June  10,1913 

3,0DO 

i 

Ang.   i.  iois 

Alii.     1,1913 

i,<66 

gplincimi. 


M,Googk 
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'  4,0W  Pornu.TR>N  Am 


city. 

Population 
ctmnuof 

SuperintcDdHit. 

K2 

^V. 

i^ 

Bakiy 

Fred  A.  VaiplaDck 

, 

Ang.-,lKli 

July  U,UU 

B.II» 

(,154 

I8,S« 

Ii 

87,411 

ni.oee 

fl,lB3 
H»,B4fi 

S;S 

4,S70 
21.982 
S,4»4 

4,in 

8.0« 

Bliss 
8,ieo 

8,063 
4^217 

IS 
Ii 

438S 

Is 

•s 

14, 4U 

S^;;;;e: 

sssi-iB^:;; 

! 

Aug.    i:i910 

July  14,1913 

Alig.    i,im 

S 

IsSS':::: 

&V^^:::::: 

QrovarCBowniMi.".::: 

1 

May  — ,  «ia 

July     1,  8M 
Sopt.   1,  »ia 

Aug.    i,»ii 

JlS  -  1913 
June  30,1«U 

9^1 1;!!" 

IS 

i 

2 

1       1      II 
.1       J      J.I 

i      i     II 

July  14,igu 
June  30,1913 
June  30,1914 

(.na 

Wllmlngt™ 

LUKBU. 

WKhlnglML 

TbOUDl. 

a«Drge  W.  Twltmygr. . . 
Wm.  U.  Davldaon 

S.S;;.v;.-:- 

Ju^I.PaliiM' 

1 

Jan.    -.1913 

is  -:"« 

Sl      lIlOlS 

!-S 

S^^jJ^i.-.;:: 

fS 

*" 

l^alSES^-.-.V 

3 

JUDS  -,1M1 

May  -,1913 

"■- 

LadwlgW.  BncMujii'.. 

* 

Dec.  -,1M8 

Jan.    -,»U 

3.m 

aaouu. 

John  atepben  AUen 

LJjwton  Brysn  EvaiB. . . 

—    —JlWI 

use  30,  I9I4 
une  30,1913 

June  30,1911 

iii 

J,73> 

Sr^^^^:^: 

CharkaE.  DrydSD 

SsrZJSSS:.;;:: 

May  -.1912 

M^;  i;isio 

July  li;  911 
May  -,I.I3 

Is 

Fltigsnld 

is^r" 

S^,&;;;:: 

Jane    1,1903 
July  11,1913 

Aug.   g,igcM 

Apt.  38,1912 

May  11. 1913 

1.740 

1.B0 

8 

SS  i;iS 

Mar.  -,1908 

une  3a:i913 
DO*  -,IBU 
May  ai,19U 

July  -,1911 

3.J» 

Augusta.  Q.  Miller. 

1.M9 

muo. 

BoQlunln  R.  Cnodill. . 

J 

Apr.  — ,i«iT 

miXiii^ 

:,» 

■  FrtodpAl « Idgb  (Aod. 

Dig-izedbyGoO^lt^ 


Oirr  BUPBBIKTBNDBNTB. 


PoraGliii.'.','.'.":: 
TwlDFalb. 

EutBlde 

Weatiide 

Bmdiloini. 

BellflvlUe 

Blue  Island..!!!! 
Cairo 

Carbondaie. 

CoDlnlia. 

Champaign. 

CturtasMn 

Chtca^Beighla.! 

CllDtMl 

CoUlniTillB, 

DeKrib!!!!!!!!! 

Nonbalda 

South  aide 

Ei^  fit.  Loois. . ! 

Edirardivtlls 

Elgin 

EvuBUm: 
District  No.  TS. 
District  No.  7B. 

PreeiMrt 

Omteot 

Oaleabun 

QtsntloCity 

HMTliburg 

Hwrin. !!!!!!!!!! 

IligbludFark... 

Hoopeslon 

J«cfcsonvUle 

j8t367vlllB 

Jollef. 

Kiukakn 

KuwBnee 

La  flranjff 

Ltocoln 

Lltihfleld 

Macomb 

Uadiaan 

H»rlon. 

Msttoon 

Maywood 

MBfrosoPnrk 

IfMiopolJi 

WoUiM 

MoQinoutb. 

Morris 

Mount  Cumel.... 
Uoanl  VeriKin... 
Moiplinbaro 

OkkPirk!!!!!!!! 


s'.lBi 


e,307 


FnukB.  Bontirarth.. 


OUtbtM.  ElUotl... 


RabertA.  Haigbl... 


George  H.  Buatck , 

Eugene  A.  Wlbon 

Joba  KarStablelan.... 

JepbtbaE.  Lemon 

Taykc  C.  dendencm. . . 

George  W.aayloT 

E.  E.  HcLaugbim 


PruicliH.  RlchMdeoD. 
William  W.  Lewtem.... 
Henjy  H.  Edmtmdfl . . . 

ChBilmH.  DorTls 

Lloe.Qrifllth 

Hany  B.  Wilson. 

CbwbiA.  McUorry... 


ChulnW.  Houk.. 


Robert  1.  While.'.'.!!!! 

/Homer  H.  Etaigiley. .. 

\ Frederick  wTSlchols. 
Asa  PuilOoddud.... 

filgel  E.  lUlnes 

Edward  O.  UBson 

Wm.  Lucae  Steele 

Louis  P.  Prohardt 

T.O.  Elliott 

Frank  L.  Miller 

Perry  H.  HeUyer 

Jesse  L.  Smith 

Samuel  K.  McDoweU. 

Wllliiun  A.  Furr 

losboaPIke 

EdmrdF.  Worst 

FrankllnN.Tmiy.... 

Robinson  O.  Jonea 

Fnok  E.  Sanlord 

James  fi.McManus... 
Anthony  Mlddlslon... 


EdvlaD.  Martin... 


Date  of  Eipiration      Salary 

irlglnal  ap-         of  pnaeat  per 

jHimtmwit.  iemi.         annum. 


June  30,1013 

July     l,lBt3 

June  30!  1913 
Mbv  la.isia 
July     1,1911 


May  2B,19 
June  —  '"■ 
Sept.— 


June  30!l913 


June  —,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 


June  30, 1913 
June  1, 1913 
July  31.1913 

Sept!    l!l913 

June  3o!l913 
May  3t,1913 
July  31,1913 
Sept.  1,1913 
July     1, 1913 


le  30,1913 

■do 

e  U,1913 


June  30,1913 


June  30,1913 

-,19D8     June     1,1913 
•     e  30,1913 


3d  by  Google 
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Paris 

Pekln , 

FSOTltt. 

Psra 

PrlDcetol'. 

Racilari'.'.".'.'.' 

Rock  Island 

Bt.Cbv1n 

Springfield 

Spring  VaUay... 

Stannlon. 

BterUw; 

D^trlctNo.S. 

DtotricI  No.  II 

TMlorrUlir" 

Eastdde 

WeMslde 

Vlrden-V. !";:!! 

Wncl^maid 

Wllmstta 

Woodstoclc 

ZlraiOty 

Alaxuidik. 

BedSord'.'.'.'.'.','.'. 

BloomlDEtaii 

BlufftoQ 

CUotOT.'.'iy."'.! 

Columbus. 

CoQueiavilla 

CrawfordjTiUo.. 

EBstChicsgo.... 

El  wood.";.' .".■,■, 

EvaasTiUe 

FortWsyne.... 

Frankfort 

Pranklln  .  . 
Oanett 

Oreenfleld.'.'.... 
Greenabiiijg,,., 

HarHonl  City II! 

Huntington 

IndlaDspoUg.... 
JeflersoDTllls.... 
KendaUvtUe..., 

KalcomD 

Lafayette 

LetULDtin 

hoguupik,..., 

Uftdiion 

Harlot) 

Uutlnsville 

Mlchlmn  Qty... 

UlshamkB 

Mount  Vemoo., 


24, 3U 
Gl,aT8 


le.oes 

4,  MS 
i,943 
4,331 


Oaorge  B.  CoOmaii 

Tbomai  W.  B.  Bwba 

lanMS  J.  Cnsby. 

OBUdT.BmlUi 

IsmesB-Hut 

Hannon  E.  W*ilsl . . . . 
Edmid  a,  Baimiui.. 
Fgl«C  B.  Walker 


PBrteyM-BUlowmy.... 
Olivet  B.  Tbompson... 

A. G. Dealer 

James  R.  Uuper.. 


Oscar  U.Pettengu.. 

Paul  Van  Riper 

FrsDcUlC.  Maries.... 

WilliaiH  A.  Wirt 

Edgar  ti.  Uendonhall 
Frank  Larrabee 

Chas.  U.McDanleii:! 


June  »,1SU 


June    6.t>U 


July   10.  ISM 

—lieu 

_.,..—,  IS88 

June  — ,1S13 


Jnna  n.lOU 


May  I0,1t06 

July'     t!  1911     . 

■  "6ii"'9.im   ' 


Aug.    l.lBOe 

Deo.  ao.isoe 

Hay  Jl.lSOT 
I     Hay  TT.:"" 


Jnly     1. 1913 
Aug.  — Iwu 


jiuie  —.IMS    . 
"'Marl— .'iws'  ", 


.     1^ —'. 

Aug.     1.WU 


Aug.  — ,  IMa    . 
Apt.  M.lt" 
Aug.    l.li 


iliiUninmu-it. 


sdbyGoO^lt^ 
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IV.— SUTBBINTBKDBNTa    I 


Sai*^;;;; 

P) 

May  -.1910 
Aug.  — ,  19DB 
July  1, 1913 
Deo.  -  190G 
June  30.1911 

Deo.    l,l»t 

Deo.  15,1910 

May  — 'iBIO 

iL7  -'iSS 
July  — ;i909 
Sept.  — ,  1909 
Aug.    1.1901 

Jape    8 
Jul,  31 

jSmK 
Auk.    1 

Aug.    1 

fa^'  11 
uf.S 

Ju»10 

Si 

July    1 

1913 

1913 
1913 

19U 
1 

! 
1 

i 

1 
! 

i 

1 

i 
1 
; 

100 
MO 

lanphB.ScboU 

000 

eao 

SiSHi^;;; 

100 
200 
000 

asJEsBSBT:::::: 

soo 

Robert  W.  Hamlltoa.... 

im 

S'fSv.-;; 

soo 

Bept.  — ,  1913 

Juiw    i;i913 
lune  — ,  1913 
Aug.     1,1913 
June  -.IBia 

Frank  W.HJC& 

&"c=,Ke:;::: 

l.SOO 

Siss?--;;; 

1 
1 

,1908 

July  —,1880 

ff,  1:1!!! 
■d  IS 

May  1,1910 
July     1,1910 

Apf-    i:mi 

June    1. 1913 
July  31,1913 

Aug.    1.1913 

Oiro  p.  Boatwlck 

John  H.  Bevarldge 

,IJ0O 

James  Hngh  Hum 

do. 

July    1 

I9ii- 

ItS^e;;::;: 

do.: 

,350 

James  a.  Morgan 

! 

Aug.  -IMS 
M^  — llOOT 

May  —,1913 
July     1,1913 

:::;:dS;:::::: 

JU^  -.1913 

2,a» 

3 

1 

Jan.  ,1907 
June     .1910 

»,  d!li 
f!Sz:S 

Sept.  -,1S7S 
S^t.  -;t913 

July     1,1913 
June    1,1913 

sSl.SSr-:-::; 

■5S 

July     i:i913 
Juno  —.1913 
Ma;  -,1913 

Albion  W.  Stuart 

g^rroMisr'"::- 

I 
1 

ffi::s 

Juno -,1913 

,900 

AlbertC.FuUar.lr 

,800 

1 

u^"~.im 

Jcne  aO.lBia 

2,«» 

WUUam  A.  Staoey 

a 

a.  1;1!!! 

A«.    1,1... 

i,no 

iZ  i;K 

Nathaniel  A.  Baker 

1 

Sr.i;ffl 

.'"fi,.':.T 

3,000 

sdbyGoO^k' 
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'  4,000  Population   aitd 


18,011 

a,  TOO 
G,se« 

6,340 


10.309 

7)400 


3 

3 

f 
I 
I 

tSi,    ii 

June  — .1B13 
July  31,  914 
Am.    1,  9U 

Ang.     l)  913 

jiijy  3l',  913 
An«.    1,  913 

i^j  ^;  SS 

Aug^I,  913 

June  —,1913 
do 

Is 

'B"?.'«Sr°":::;::: 

fS 

1 

Av-  i.iBia 

July  31,19U 

i.nB 

WK;"^'^;::: 

! 

July  -.laoi 
Apt.  -,1MB 

11 

Fab.  3B,IBI3 
July  -,1«» 

■ii^-;i9ii 

^  S^'lBIl 

"  aij  3i;i9ij 

May  30.1913 

une    1.  B13 
oly     1,  9Ii 

Si-!:  a; 

n^  u;  MS 

&lSSSrz" 

l.M 

1.M 

l.tK 
1.400 

i"S 

i|s» 

■mMW.Walcti 

Eraast  O.  HalkDd 

1 
J 
3 

July  It.  913 

•&  !:  S! 

liar.  — ,  910 
July  -,  911 

Aug.     fi.lB14 

IS 

i.no 

i.«« 

EdwwdF.Damaby.... 

July     1,1911 

June  -,1913 

1.- 

aS'4-.SSv::::: 

1 

Hay  28,1B10 
July  IB.  1911 

£?^:1S1I 

?:S 

Si£sr.--;:: 

1 

Aug.  M,  1904 

July  -,1913 

Joiy     1.180T 
Aiv.    1,1910 
Sept.    1.1B13 

Aug.    4,1911 

jiiy-iiiii 

June  30.1913 
B^t.  1:1913 

Aug.    3,1913 

V.3M 

l.» 

3d  by  Google 
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■   4,000   Population   and 


B.ose 


Rednald  F.  Humon. . . . 

Sr^'.::::: 

' 

'Aiig'."i|i9CI9' 

A^.  17;i909 
Aug.  19,19ia 
July     1,1903 
Sept.    1.1912 

Ji5y  lilOlI 
Aug.    1,1911 

Apr.     1,1911 
Aug.    1,1911 

uai.  — ,isee 

Apr.     1,1913 
July  31,1913 
July     B,iei3 
Deo.  31,1913 
Uay     4,1913 
Hu.  31.1913 
Apr.     1,1913 
Sept. -,1913 
Apr.  -.1913 

Ml.  -!lB13 

1,400 

DeForatH.  PerUna... 
TVUlardO.Oiisp 

!S 

S^'rll?™^:::: 

1,800 

i.-m 

Leon  W.  Oerrlab 

l.TOO 

(■) 

July     1,1908 

Sept.    1,1908 
Sept.    i,mi 

June  -,1B1J 
Iby     1.19U 

VT^f^c:::: 

Wm.  UcRlckBuyMti.. 

1 

Ang.  1S,1911 
Sept.    1,1909 
luTy  -;i908 

Bept.   1,1909 
Se"?!.   1:1898 

ScTii:!?^ 

l« 

John  E.  De  Ucyer 

Fnncii  A.  BiuDulL 

2 
3 

1 

1 

July  31,  IBM 
July  31,1918 

July     1. 1913 
Sept.    1,1913 
Aug.  IS,  IMS 

1,600 

IS 

a«orgell.  Bemia 

2.aw 
a.  000 

Oeolr.  .\iins1rDng. 

3 

June  30,191S 
Sept. -,1013 

1:700 

fI^UId  B,  Dyer' 

ItalphL-Wiggin 

J 

July  —,1913 
Oct.   -.1909 

— ■  -,i9i8 

Oct.     1,1912 

IS 

1 

Aug.  — ,  1910 

June     1, 1913 

3,260 

Ai                  >m 

Jo                              

m 

J-ily     11911 

jllSI-;i907 

Sept.  — [  190« 
Aug. --,1893 

Sept.  -,1913 
Apr.     1,1913 
July  31,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
Jtily     1,1913 

,900 

R.            w.;:.:: 

Aug.  31,1913 
Ju^     i;i913 

;7M 

^^S'----- 

Apr    —,1896 

Ssiii 

July   18,1906 

Ang.     1, 1B11 
Sept.  —,1911 
Apr.  —,1888 
July  li,191S 

Aug,  ai;i9i3 
Aug.  16,1910 
Aug.  31,1913 
July  31,1913 
Sept.    1,1913 
Aug      1, 1914 

Juno  —',1913 
Aug.  16,191S 
Aug.  31,1913 

FrederidtS.  Pope. 

J.  FtaacHAUbcni 

1 

;boo 

County  luperintcndent. 


■Indeflnite 
a"— 13 2 


•  Frlndulolhlcti* 
«BMA£lnitca. 


J,riz*:ltvG00^k' 
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HarerhiU 

H^Mm 

jESwIch 

i«a ■;;""" 

Lcomlmlw. 

Lculngton. 

Lowell 

i^iia'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'. 

UansAidd 

HuMehead 

Uaribora 

HBTnanL 

Hediiwd. 

UeHoae 

Hethasa 

HIddlebacD. 

HtUord 

Itinbury 

MOton 

IfiHiMiie 

N«liBk 

NeedhBin 

New  Badloid 

Newboryport 

North  Adami 

Northunplon 

Horth  Andover. . . 
North  Attleboro... 

Nortbbrldge. 

Norwood. 

Teaboij'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

PlUsAdd 

PlTmoulh 

PMTlncetoini. . .'. . 

Qulncy 

Kandolph 

KocUond '.. 

Rock  port 

SoroervUlo 

SouthbrldEB. 

South  nadtor 

SprlDfdletd. ...'!'! 

ShMwh^ 

Btoochton 

SmmiMoott. 

TauntoD 

irxbildH 

WakeUid 

Walpolc. 

Walthim 

Ware. 

Wareham 

WMirtoini.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

WsMcr. 

V/tOtOej 

Wcatboni 


10.  «7 

SSSi'tiSt:.:.: 

> 

May  -.1813 

June  30,  WIS 

Sz.aB} 

-  -« 

M^E^ 

?(' 

Aag.  IS,  1S«S 
Ape.     1, 1813 

Apr.  2b;i9M 

June  30,1911 
lun^  3o;i91S 

3.3W 

3.009 

l!» 

ThoDJM  E.  Thompson. . 
Fnnk  n.  Damon 

48 

ClannoB  H.  Dempn;. .. . 

S 

s 

June  10,I9U 

83 

Sept.    i.iMS 

Ju^'  ailiMJ 

I'.m 

S 

JohnC.  Aathony 

Edwin  L.  HBfoei. 

Almorin  O.  Cuveij  .M ! ! 

(■) 
(>) 

I 

Juiv'   i^iei: 
Ooi.  -.1901 
Sept     1.1911 
Aug.  2B,  1913 

isiB 

Bnit.    1,1909 

Si  !;i 

j3y'    i:i911 

Apr  -,I89fi 
July  -,1913 

uij  is;  M 

Hay  -  1906 

Join  18,1913 
Aug.  Ifl,  IBIO 

Kills 

Apr.     1,1904 
Aug.  —  1903 
July  -,1911 
Hay     1,T910 

July     1, 19U 
June  —.1911 
June  30,1913 

2.MD 

4,758 

FiBnkU.Uardi 

Kp%1X;:::::: 

Vm 

^■p 

tSft-iST'::::::; 

14,  MR 

Edgar  L.  WUlard 

Aug.  31,1919 

g!:';:S 

Bel.l--.W1S 

S.M9 

Fayette  K.CoDcdon.... 

i.mi 

IB 

Sami  A.  Melcher 

?-s 

July     1,1911 
June  30.1911 
Bept.    i;i9)3 
Auf.    I.ISU 

S 

KS,^-.;;:: 

Fianclj  j.  Tlavma"..'.'. 

Frank  K.  Oravw. 

Albert  L.  Barbour 

Fordyce  Thoi.  Rsynolds 

norbort  F.  Taylor.'.'. .'.'.'. 
William  L.  CiuElni 

Cbarles  8.  Clark. 

S>18 

situs 

43;807 
S,047 
77, 2W 

sipt.  i,i9ii 

S  will 

Apr.     1,1915 
Apr.  -,  9W 

b^I-IiIm 
June  lOJgiJ 

l.i(B 
I, WO 

i!io> 

4.SM 

11 

■iS 

Henry  W.  Hairnb. '.".'!;.' 

1.7SB 

27,834 

a 

III 

Aoc^   i.im 

Am-  i>u 

11 

IS?"iSSr^:: 

iii 

u'.ou 

SSiiKUv:: 

{ 

NoV    i;i9ll 

SStilS! 

i:S 

"""•■ 

•  Fa 

A. 

CITY  SUPBBINTBNDENTS. 


IV. — SuPZXINTKKDBNTa    1 


Supcrintoidait. 


yian.      pobitmeDt, 


ExplratloD     Salu; 


Parker  T.  Famati 

Oco.  F.  Rllinvood... 

Edwin  S.  Cobb 

BcJiuTlnF.  Hrarai.. 

Fisnk  A.  Douclu 

Oeonre  I.  Clapp 

Qomer  P.  Learia 


rharl«  Wm.  Mlcfc 


Herbert  U.SIaiuon.. 
WiiUaraO.Cobiim... 
Edgar  E.  Ferguwn... 


Leslie  A.  BiitJer 

Oeoree  A.  Mr-0« 

KrUrardJ.Hall 

Charles  H.  Carilck 

WashlngUinL.  Barr.. 
Ctiaa.  ATlttndalpta  Stoi 
ChaiLMF..  Chadwj... 
Peter  F.McConnlek.. 

F.  E.  King 

AlvlnNTCody 

Kdwarit  J.  wlllman... 
LD,  van  den  Berg... 
Wm.  A.  Greeson...... 

ChHter  P.  Stralgbl.... 

Fugeue  LaRowc 

Warren  E.  Conkllng... 

Thad  J.  Enapp 

Bamucl  J.  Oier 

FebertF.  Fell 

John  A.  Doelle 

Lewja  L.  Foraythe.... 


E.  E.  Scrthaa.. 


R.C.8miUi 

Arthurs.  Hiidaon 

JoaephU.  Froet. 

OrrSchurti 

Uartin  B.  Traiia. 

Geori;e  C.  Ual»lm 

Marlon  W.  Lancman.. 
FnwstC.HarlweU.... 

O.L.Jetmer 

Waller  F.  Lewis 

Alexander  McDonald.. 


PhfllppHuber 

Ernest  P.Clarke.... 
Matthew  I,  Walib.. 


mC.  Daler... 


eept.—, 

Sept. 


'Si: 

Sept,    " 


Sept. 
Uar.     ., 
Jnir     1, 


SepL 


Sept,- 
July  . 


[uly     1, 1«3 
.ll913 


}  30,1913 
J  —',1913 


■  — ,1913 
'  aa.1913 

I    3^1913 


sdbyGoO^lt^ 


EOUCATIOKAL  DIBBCTOBT,  1912, 


IV. — SUPEBIMTBMDEKTS    I 


'  4,000  PopmiATioN  Ajn 


't 

s 

M7 

t 

668 

1( 

m 

* 

\m 

603 

» 

n 

RM 

« 

m 

..„! 

5 

T19 

I 

S? 

t 

II? 

* 

|WpP'";.::: 

I 

jjj;  -J;)!" 

!^'^:s 

a.  sen 

JunnP.  Vaaghaii 

. 

Aug.  3I.I9IS 
luDB   10.1913 
Uay  31.1913 

1  m 

Burton  O'.  Greonln'n'.i; '. '. 

4.  SOI 

RayB.MarLean 

Apt.'    1,'  900 
Apr.  IS,  Ml 
Aug.  — ,  909 
July     1,  «93 
Aui.  -,  «l» 

Juoe  10,1913 
July     1.1913 
Juna    l.lBlS 
Jon*  -.1913 

a  Him 

a-i:l»l 

Aug.     1,1913 

i.rao 

^^;;:; 

I'i 

W^.Thorabu^.... 
JotmL.  Silvemale 

l.ODD 
I.IOO 

July  31^  9  3 
July  -:  9  * 

July  U'.  BU 

Bertram  U-CoserDve 

D.  Edward  HloGey 

' 

Ions  19,1911 
Juoa  -,!9U 
Aug.  -,1908 

il3y'    s;i9?l 
Aug.     1,1»U 

1,008 

Raymond  A.  Kant 

l-iSD 

Harray  B.  HaUalbarg. . 

3 

KSt:1S! 

Apr.  1B.I911 

gi:i| 

m'SI'  iilisos 

Hay  —.IBM 
MaJ  -;i9<B 

iOgl  -.wis 

June     l.lBlS 

1,800 

Aug.  --.,   913 

Apr.  X.  91 J 

t      ■  I" 

111 

Apr.     1.1911 

Juoa  90,1911 

RlchaidH.WstUns.... 

gSHJlJlr;:::::: 

i.ao 

1.080 

IS 

t.xa 

1,W 

rES.'-.ST--"--'- 

I.  TO 

wmiam  H.Moore 

l.KO 

Joseph  M.  While.."":::; 

AleisndwR.Cobura... 

Uay  K.1B08 
JuDa  aD,lS03 
July     I, IBOg 
Juoa    1.1901 
Aug,  15,1911 
July     1, 1911 
Hay  —.1905 
July     3,1911 
July  -  IBOB 
Hay  ffiJBOl 

Fab.    9.1911 
June  —,1911 

Aug.  isllftll 

as,  iS 

Aug.  31,1911 
iSj     lilMS 

Aug.  i.uu 
IftV  -.uw 

s 

James  E.Ucrh«[^D.... 

wmiflmN.Salln.fli. 

WUllamL.Johas 

l^HD 

Llilngtone  UcCaituey. . 

ligOB 

BurtlsUeO.  Llttla 

Cbarlaa  A.  BawkUu... . . 

1:8 
1:S 

DirizsdtvGoO^lc 


CUT  BUPEBINTENDBNTS. 


PoDiilalkm 

office  li 

y«»™. 

Date  of 

"IP 

Salary 

per 

1 

Apr.  -.1013 

ICay  -,1913 

tl.SOO 

ffiS? 

j 

1 

913 
177 

403 

822 

SM 
880 

i 

JUDS  -,1912 

Sept.    1,1913 

1,200 

1,800 

?:KV,uS.::::: 

l?Sl^lli.^%r':;: 

2 

July     1,1908 
MaJ  -;iB7a 

June  30,  91 
June  -,  91 
July     1,  91 

ffi?  -,;  !i 

June  30,1913 

^SSSS^-" 

kZ 

WetHlnOraves... 

f 

Apr.  12,1912 
Aug.  14,1902 

34 

^40 

m 

«;^  -1  908 
Jan.     1    SOS 
Juoe  -,  910 

jIS;  1:515 

Aug.  — ,   904 

is  I;  Si 

Aug.    1,  90« 
June  — ,  909 

Aog.    1,1906 

B^'Siri.  L«i^t.'.'.::: 

3 

Aug.     1,1913 
June  10,1914 

a  iiim: 

3,000 

Great  Pain 

3,S0O 

Benjamin  A.  Winana.... 

jiui^^wiBtoiiji::::; 

AUrad  C  CerlaoD 

Edwin  J.  Bodmll 

! 

I 
3 

ffiaiffi 
ft:  l;ffi 

Jili»-,1W3 

Auft   i.ieis 

Urlnblon 

2,M0 

2:000 
'2,200 

Bed  Lodge 

1 

121 

294 

718 

J2B 

202 
973 

098 
287 
2S9 

Archibald    H,     WaUr- 

3 
3 

Aug.  —  1900  '  Aug.  is,i9is 

Aug-  -,  882 
June     1,  ail 

isi  'A  Z 

Sept.    1,  908 

?s- 1:  !ll 

Feb.     7;  907 

JS?  I;!S 

Jan.     1,1904 
Aug.    9,190S 

Aug.    i,iesi 

Aug.     1,1912 
July  —,1909 
July     1,1911 

S  !;!!i; 

2  100 

Roy  E.  Coebran 

Fred  11.  Bonier 

2SI.SS..;:::: 

SSffi»°"--.: 

June  30,1914 

!S!5:!S 

Jan.  -,1914 
Sept    1,1913 

j''^"|'3l;}S^ 

Aug.  31,1913 
Feb.  13,1913 

2,100 

Nsthiuilel  U.  OratiaiQ... 
Walur  W.  Sloner 

BunuBl  H.  Thomimn... 
Benson  D.BmingEurtl.. 

Wn'oSSS:::-: 
{!SS.V"'SSS;;;:::: 

AnburW.Reynoldi.... 

ErowlW.  Bullerteld... 

WUUam  H^'^tayton 

2:400 

mriDA. 

11,780 

13,247 

I0!d6S 
10.1B3 

4|oe9 

ss 

ii.2ee 

8,888 
«704 

Kmw  EursaptE. 

3,400 

Union' DIsWri. 

2,300 

i 

Bept.  — ,  1907 
July     1, 190S 

June  3a!  1913 

David  F." Cat pen'tar!'!!! 
CharKaW.BfclilDrd.... 

a|^Eg;2.:::::: 

;*£:■"» 

Ian.     3, 1912 

July  is!  1913 
July     i;i913 

3;  000 

g^i::::::: 

1,800 

Frank  B.  Sutcffle 

12,380:  lUrd  year,  12,400. 


■  No  superlateDdent. 
'FiinefpalolhlgliaiiooL  j 


EDUCATIONAL  DIEECTOBY,  1912, 


'    4,000    PoPULATIOM    AKO 


6,11T 

U,T73 
126,000 


AmosH.  riaka'... 
WQdiV.  Singer... 
Vernon  L.  Da™T. . 
PnnclsJ.  OglM'.. 
Blchaid  E.  C 
EIisbtC.  Bbt 

Leonidaa  HA 

WUIiuii  H.  Sneeer '. 


juneB  F.  Prend«^ast. . 
Abraham  J.  Demareat.. 
Frank  H.  Homll 


Howard  G.  Dtbbloi... 

edear  F.  Bunc«  > 

Clirljtoplier  Oregoty. . 

William  Whltner 

F.  A.EhPrt 

DonC.niiEa 

J.  Burton  Wiley 

Addison  B.  Poland..., 

OeorgB  H.  EckelJ 

Howard  E.  Uilmari.. 

Millon  F.  Husted 

Arthur  B.  Vuster'... 

John  R.  Bnaoliler 

Jam«BK.MuIr 

Ulysses  Q,WlH«l«... 

JcfinR.  Wilson 

Bamnel  E.  Shun 

Lewis  O.  Been 

Henry  M.  Kuuou 


Mabel  T.Vandarbllt'. 
WlUlam  J.  BIckfll 

B.  V.  Herman 


Wm.  AUiBd  Ackermaii  > 


Frands  P,  O-Brlen 


CoraE.  Flskei 

J.J.Saviti 

U.R.  Kinsley 

H.  WhlttordUanoni. 
AUton  H.  Bhennan... 


tlarcellui  H.  Blather.. 


Ju^    1 


Apr.  1T.189T 
Bepl,— .187S 


June  — ,  1810 


JtUM   — .1«» 


June  — ,1«3 
June  IS.iail 
Jane  30,1911 


June  30,1*13 


June  30.191$ 

jiiir— .'imi' 


juiH  30,1913 
— ,I»H 


June  30,1*13 


JuiM  30,1S13 


lune  30,1S13 


Sept.    t.ini     Auf.  1B.1«U 


ityGoo^lc 


CIT7  SVFEBINTEKDENT8. 


IV.— SVFBBINTKNDXNTa    1 


'     4,000     FOFDLATION     . 


CltJ. 

■«■ 

Supsrlnundent. 

] 

"— 

IC0.3S3 

.K! 

M.M8 

llifllS 

48.443 

42.T1S 

7,J17 

2*;  709 

n'.-m 

]\2*3 

ao,ni2 

•a 

B 

e 
J 

.       15,M6 
4.iW7 

4.3«8 

iilm 

c  -■         -       

{■)' 

Sept.  1S,1SI1 
Aug.     lliaM 
Aug.    1,1900 
July  30,1010 
Apr.  -,1«» 

J«lly'  SUBia 

Amslerdam 

i« 

S£S"" 

June  -,1913 

1,800 

(?'S"S4&,'f-r°:: 

July    1,1W1 
Sept.   l,lMt 

July  31,191S 
I>ee.  3l,191i 

Bis 

Aug.    1,1913 

9,U0 

%iai»..... 

a,  760 

FecdlDandE.  Smith. . .. 

0) 

MM 

Jan.  -,191 J 
Jan.     1,1W4 
iDDe  -,l»t 

Aug.    1,1913 
July  31,1913 

Jtma  30,1914 
Dec.  3i;i913 

SS"n",S5r::.; 

July  -,1890 

July  31,1913 

iui  ='1S1I 

JuiTb  -llOlS 

K"i'SVv:;-.;;: 
SWi,"-^'^:::: 

TS£":. 

Bept.  -.1913 

,1898 

Apr.  — ,l»ia 

3.000 

a.  000 

(u«ickFBib...- 

Cljila  L.  Harrey 

EfniPrS.  Redmao 

Hay  — .ISOG 
Auk.    1,1898 

July  31,1913 

a'MO 

udjonFalta-.- 

FisuCTsA.TeOl 

Uarwoodll.  SchwarU.- 
Praiik  D.  Boynlon 

RoTlJlusR.HogBra 

C) 

Jan.   — ,  BOS 
Apr.     1,  911 

AUK-    1,  910 

Aug.     l'  1013 

if  "'ii 

l.flOffl 

V|'«'"'"> 

a'aS 

MvronJ.UI^BBl 

Mm.  -,190S 

June     a,  1911 

',r/Sir::;;:: 

'I'ltpon 

Rob«rtU.  N-Drtbr^p..  . 
GeorgBj.McAndrew.... 

June  J8, 1910 
June  —.1980 

May' ~;  191? 

SSt.Tim 

Apt.'    1^1912 

—    -|l901 
Mai.     1,190B 

iS:  n;IK 

Aog.     1,1901 
Aug.     1,1910 
Apr.  -,1904 

Sept.    1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 

June  30,1913 

jiine  M.isis' 
Sept.  — ,  1013 

s 

fES^"^^.':::::: 

s 

jamMF.Tuthm..'.::::: 

Edwin  C.  Broome 

fi'f^--- 

July  31,1913 

^I^eilB 

"■York 

Reuben  A.  Taylor 

CharlBi  A.  Benedtd 

RichuU  A.  Searing 

Mai.  14,1910 

'"■« 

ih  Tarry lown. 

Aug.     1,1913 

a,  200 

Edvardl.  BoDDsr 

BunoDU.Oould 

<.,; 

a.-!;  Si 

Aog.    I,»13 

Busburg 

,100 

rjiog 

a%"k,a::;;;; 

!S,'iV^..,... 

14.  Winbm  Palmer 

Edgar  a.  Lantnun 

?'^ 

Hi,  31, m3 

tssfc;;:;:; 

3,000 
3,2U 

tyGoOglt^ 


EDCGA.TIONAI.  DIBBCTOBX,  1912. 


f.B.y'r:::::::: 

0)^ 

Si 

Jnni^lBU 

a  I;!!!! 

June  —,1911 
Hay     9,1911 
,1SM 

sepi.  — ;  ]»8e 
hS'  -liwo 

Feb.    e,'l9l3 

JlS»  -;i909 
Aug.    1,1900 

Jdob  -,19U 

i« 

&VH':::::::: 

Jone  3B,1913 
Joly  Tl9» 
July  31,1913 
Juni  -:i9  3 
Aug.  -,19  3 

i 

Cli,rlas  O.  RlcbBrds 

a5S;SS^-.:::::: 

Sept.    1,1913 

i.no 

Frmk  K.  Sutley 

« 

Wilbur  B.  Sprainie 

Prank  S.  Tlsdale 

June  -,1013 

i.soa 

! 

&  1;  til 

July  SI, 1911 

Howard  G.  BurdgB 

John  W.Liimbaid. ..'.';; 

Richard  J.  Tlghe. 

Geo.  C.  Single lary 

Aug.  !!,I9U 
Aug.     1,1913 

i;mo 

1 

July     1, 1910 
Jan.     1,1911 

June  30,1913 

June    1,1913 

1,430 

MOO 

! 

Aug.  —,1901 
Hay     8,1912 

SS  il;l!H 

Edwin  D.fcser 

i;«o 

John  T.  Aldaimau 

1 

Aug.  al.lSBO 

June  29,1913 

1,(M0 

BamUB.Underwo^... 

1 

Hay  -,  91 
Uay     2    912 
Hay  -    91 

B«pt.  — ,  got 
jufy    1  em 

Sep't.    i;  911 

Hay  SI,  1913 
lung  30,1913 
Uay  SI,  1913 

'IS"" 

,«H 

Arthur  G.  Randolph.... 

Harvey  B.  Craven 

Francfe  H.Harper 

.UO 

'.SO 

1 

July     4,1910 

lone  30,1913 

1 

June  12,1912 
July  39,1908 

June  15,1913 
June  30, 1913 

7,ua 

rharlojLee  Com 

Ronlaud  B.  Latham.... 

t 

July     1,19OT 

'uj  ~'  91? 
Feb!  1*;  908 

Hay     l|  912 
June     1,  900 

uly     1,  913 

111 
S?  ji;  9is 

Lm 

wiSiii^E^H^;.'::: 

3,090 
l.OUB 

|>"  R- KdwBr<l5 

S 

£7;= 

S-Ji 

« 

H^C  Dl^i^'^" 

Bovwlj  Oden  BUnuer. . 

G 

iZ  i:!S 

May  -.1907 

S^i 

f« 

William  R.  BiiuJi^ 

i.«» 

3d  by  Google 


CITY  SnPBBINTBNDEITTS. 


{■^.VIS,--.:::::: 

» 

JODe  — ,uiii 

jmy    1,1910 

W,<JU( 

Bip(.-,i§afl 
laij  24,1911 
Jnlf  -;i907 

W 

1 

Sept.  — ,  1914 
Jufy  -,1913 

!:a 

S 

B 

July  -,1908 

Aug.  i,i9is 

2,200 

•y^>A^,u^ 

! 

Uay  17,1908 

Aug.  ai,  1913 

Aug.  31,1915 

elooo 

E.D.WlUianuon 

» 

Ati^.  31,1013 

1,801 

SSw,; 

July  -.1910 

Joly     1,19  4 

6|ooo 

FredH-WMroD.':;::;:: 

1 

1 

July  —.1891 
May  -,1908 

Mar.  23^  1909 
Juna  -,  1906 
— ■    —190* 

K  i:i«3 
rx-  1;1K 

5« 

&         ^■:::::. 

ilsoo 

3 
Z 

Apr,     T,1908 
Aug.    8,1903 

July     1,1B13 
Aug.    6,1915 

W After 

Spr;;;;: 

1,700 

Sas?^;;::;; 

3 

Apr.  — ,  9)2 

May     7    909 
May  -,190B 

June  15,1915 
Sept.    1  1913 
Aag.    1,1913 

3,000 
2,000 

WbenC^K^id^ 

2)500 

teViJilSi:;;:::: 

E 

-—11902 

Ai;i^-;i9ifl 

2)400 

! 

iS.z;!!l! 

June  -,1909 

-...do 

,  808 

Jan.    — ,  907 
May  — ,  912 
July     1,  Oil 
Aug.  30,  912 

Sept.    i;i913 
July     i;i913 

jSm'  i'iois 

Edwta  H.  Kulin 

WUsoD  HavUni 

ChM.  F.  Ltoibach 

1,800 
2,  WO 
'1,800 

FraikUnH.KendaU..,, 

f 
1 

June  15,1908 

i3?  t;  Z 

Feb.  — ,  908 
8,pt.  -,  907 

June  -',  907 

W  -',  Bii 

Aug.  — ,  902 
Ap?.  -;  BM 

Aug.  31,1914 

1^800 

ffitSs-*'-:-:- 

^i;^i 

2)300 

Chailce  A.  Kroot 

s 

hT  -:1S3S 

fSil;l!l! 

IS 

DirizsdtvGoO^lt^ 


EDUCATIONAL  DIKECTOBT,  1912, 


IV. — SUPKRINTENDBNTB    1 


'  4,000   Population   axb 


8,618 

lo'.sao 


ClurlnW.  CookMD 

Luthw  E.  ETsrstt 

3 

Ju*^'    lIlSOl 
Aug.  31,1901 

;i9i4 

K.aod 

Fmik  E.Reynolds 

8 

Feb.  -,190B 

Alii:  -jai* 

t,ooa 

Clarenoe  D.  Walden 

Arthur  D.  HOTtan 

I 

Jima-liMB 

,1909 

Aug.    1,1912 

Sept.  -.IMJ 
Iui>e30.im3 

July     l'l91S 
Aug.  31,1913 

^900 

George  C.Uaunr 

,3» 

wX^c^/oSlS;!'::::: 

ThoraasW.Robtaan.... 

WUIlam  H.  Deckel 

Cha,  W.  Rfohards 

Frauds  W.  Wenner 

wmiam  F- Ramey 

Waller  n,  EchoL. 

Fredk.N.HoweL 

1 

! 

iir  ''ISli 

Hay'  2J:I908 

Aug.    1  1908 
Inly    1,1900 

Sept.    1,1914 
Aug.  31. me 

Jinw  30,1813 

hliiesoiill 
Jan.     1,19  4 
June  30, 19  S 
July  31,19  3 

4,<M 

i.an 

Fowler  D.  Brooks 

Henry  0.  Bennett 

a 

Hay  24,1911 

Juoe  30,1910 

June  30,1913 

I.MO 

Ait«t^cj^h^.v;;:: 

1 

ft  !:S 

Ian.     1,1910 
Miy  -,1910 

June  30,1913 

Ju/a  BOjSu 
June  30, 1913 

June  17.  913 

-Si:".!! 

une-.lBU 

slam 

i,«a 

gtomo^Ui^::: 

l^ 

Chas.  Wm.  Boetticlier ., 

ioS 

J's'Linde^^ 

1 

•^i:,z 

May    31.1913 
July     1,1913 

l.MO 

1 

^■5i 

July    1.190r 

Uay  — .IHS 
Aug.    I,1«I8 

jiM^-iSi" 

July     1,1913 
June  30, 1913 

June    1, 1914 
do 

Cbarka  H.  Boyd 

i"?s 

ArtHurC.Blianie. 

2.109 

j.son 

Hay  13.1913 
June    1,1911 

is--™ 

Deo.  — ,1908 
Jnly  — ,mi 

Jane  —',  1914 

bISlTwij 

Z  i:!!S 

l.SB 

JohnW.'oruver.'.';;;!!; 

1:S 

W,  EspeyA^gi.'.'":: 
WUlIam  C .  SampBon 

IX 

Llojd  P.  Bternor 

F.dswiti 

I,« 

1  Bup<rvlsln|pttiiDlp«il> 


3d  by  Google 


CITY   SUPEBIKTENDBNTS. 


IV. — Sdpbbihtbndbntb   i 


'    4,000     FOFDIATION     AND 


JObSA^Oto^ 

D«0.  -,1B0B 
Hay  -,1897 

Juna  — ,  1914 

SSl;!!',! 

■jiina  -Mu 

(2.400 

Ssri-^T"::- 

I'S 

Wm.HovardSpimkiei. 
HeoryJ.Relnbiirdi,... 

Aug.     1,1897 

Jqim  30, 1BI3 
June  -,1914 

IS 

S  j:l!f 

Apr.  -,1914 

lune     1,1914 
Jdm  —.1914 

».V^::::::: 

\s 

Uar.  — !igi 

SSi=;lS 

July     1,191 
May  -,191 
Sept.    1.1MJ7 

IS 

il'-SS.".'!^.'::::: 

2,1X0 

CslTln  Bowman ' 

IS, 
1;S8 

juna     i,i9i2 

laa.      i;l!l^ 
1902 

Sept.  — ,  18W 

June    1,1913 

W>l;i9l4 
July     1,1914 

i 

1,600 

Qeorffi  W.  Cunprnan "., 

Jamss  O.  B«inan  ■ 

Henry  C.  maimer 

Aug.  21,  ISM 
July  -,904 

May  -;i890 

Juno  -,  19U 
July  -.1913 
July  -.  leii 
May  -,1914 

ilsco 

WlUiam  W.  InMn  ' 

May  —,1909 

July     1, 191S 
Jum  30, 1913 

1,850 
1,210 

WUllam  W.  Ridge  ' 

Robert  B.  Stuart ' 

i"Sfj„sr' 

July     1.1912 
Maf  -,1912 

June  l;i9Q8 

Juno  30, 1913 
Juno    «,19I3 
July  —1913 
June  30, 1913 

I'So 

i!2ao 

1,200 

Juiie-,19C« 
June  — ,  1906 

1-aj  -;i9u 

E?i:l!l! 

May  -,mi 
July  — ;i9U 

June  — ilB14 

June  -,1913 
do 

Fiederinli  K.  Downea... 
David  A.  Hannan 

Edward  H.  Barclay 

liss 

Theodore  B.  Sbank 

John  U.  Dundore  1 

JobnNicholsAdM..";! 

SS'S.'Si.I'r"'';;- 

,'rSS-:--- 

1,900 

1,000 

Walter  L.  Philipa" 

m  -;i9io 

May  — !l«02 

2,aoo 

T.  UtimerBroob'.t'"! 

2;soo 

1,200 
l.MO 

Theitnia.Osbarnei.... 

i-a 

wsSss;;; 

2.290 

3d  by  Google 
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IV. SUPBRINTEKDHNTS    I 


'     4,000     POMJI^'RON     AND 


Mechuiicabiirg 

Millvale.. ...'!"!!! 

Minersvilie".;";;!! 
Monsssen 

Mountcatniel 

Mount  Olirer 

Mount  Pleasant. . . 

Munhall 

Nantlcoke 

New  DrlRbtoD 

NflwCaslla 

Now  Keoslngloli.. 

Norrblown 

Nonhamploa 

Nortb  Brsddook. . 
OilCity 

Olyphnnt       .     , 

I-hiladelphia!!!'.!! 
PhoenliTiUo 

Plltabuj^. ..!.!.. 

Plymouth 

Pollsville 

Punisutawney 

ItanldD 

Reading 

RidjTway 

Rochesler 

(ScbuylklUCo.). 
St.  Marys 

Schuyiuilboro' 
(P.O.,  R.F.  D.. 
Phoenlxritle). 

Stotdalo 

BewicMey 

Stiamokin, 

Sharon 

Sharpsburg 

Sbeouidoali 

aiflllnglon 

SoQlh  Fork ., 

Soutb  fibaron 

Sloollon 

BtroudabuR 

Summit  UJ11 

Snnburr 

Svayenritie  bora 
(F  O.,  Mflltby), 

Taylor...!.'!:!;;" 

Tum^fie;;;;!!!!! 

TunleCrwli!!!!!! 

Unloulown 

Waahlnpan 

WayncBbote 


Kuneu  u.  iHuiowi 

1 
1 

3 

Jane-,  SW 

j^l;»o» 

June     1,1911 

jme  -;!«Ib 

May  — ,'  914 
June    1,  914 

....do 

ii  iiiii; 

tela.7 

I" 

n.in 

i 

CuitbC.  Williunsoni... 

S&N'SS::;::: 

i;i 

1 

£S'H°iiT::::::: 

PhllomlnaUblnrat'.... 

UrieLoeOordTf. 

Amos  E.  KrayWl  I 

AllonP.DinoQdator.... 

i.uo 

3!  400 

1;^ 

Thomas  A- Klinia 

Jfts.  E.  HMsbharger 

3!«aa 

8.™ 

WUliam  D.  Landls 

l.TOO 

8,506 

1 

ft.WiS 

Arthur  B.  Benn  >. 

Sylvanm  L.  Heeter 

3 

1 

May  -;i906 

Aug.    l!l913 

July  -.1907 
Deo.     3.190H 
June  -,1911 

ffi  .1:  l", 

ml 

_^3o;  JJ 

May  31,  9U 
j3  l;iBlS 

7!m» 
,ao« 

!o)» 

,800 

!«oa 
.Mi 

),621 
£.408 

Ooorge  A.  UlnMiDoyai. 
WeulrU.Peire...™.. 

3!l.W 

6,4Ni 

1.170 

8.420 

fesHir''-- 

5,4Sfl 

3 
3 

Dec.     4,1911 
Feb.     1. 1902 

Apr.    B,l»7 

i=i 

June  — ,1388 
June  -!lSO» 

una  -,i9i4 

™ -;i9i6 

lay  -.1914 
...do.! 

a  IS 

)<iDe    I.m4 
JUM  30.11113 

4,479 

3.sao 

.?'!-^ 

SSc»S7:::::: 

IS 

S5  ?:«.":-::: 

i.soo 

4,S9Z 
10,190 

4!20B 
13.7T0 

JamtoF.  Forreeii 

IraC.M.EIlenber^ei... 
Edward  Magulre' 

•00 

3,4a> 

9482 

J  F  D 

3 

S 

1 

Jime  — !l«W 
June    l!  fill 

III 

.Td-r;!"'. 

May  31.1914 

j^  -ml 

isoo 

?'?^ 

4Si5S;S;S:iSS.;::; 

3.«a 

l.MD 

4!«» 

LeonJ.Ruaseii- 

WtlllamA.Rodpmi... 

I.uo 
2.m 

noM 

is!  778 
7;  TO 

TbomaaO.McCleary... 
J.H«ri9rRebet........ 

is 

3d  by  Google 
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aty. 

'JfiS 

yean. 

^V 

Eipinllon 

Satary 

annum. 

WfMBsrwkk 

is; 924 

1 

8,Ht 

221754 
S,B»8 

91825 

II 

tu'.sie 

Si 
11 

an: 319 

is;74i 
5;9i» 

10,753 

II 

7,148 
44,604 

S,H9 

a 

M;34e 

Harlan  B.SUTdtfi.... 
AddiaooL.JoDn 

3 

SepL— ;iS9S 

S5e 

Jnly       .'"IS 
JuSa    i;i9U 

tl,X» 

WMiPUWton 

iliiSS'-"-' 

Wj^tog. 

JamnU.  CoucMln 

&J-L^"r:::::::. 

EdCDA.Howeri 

1    pli 
1  iUn 

S^t.    1,1913 
June  30,1913 
Fob.    1,1913 
Ann.  31,1913 

3. 490 

John  P.  Reynold.. 

Jngepb  C.  Svteney 

iT^tiS:::-:': 

c«iu.iF»ib:;:::: 

1« 

Sssr^"-- 

\ 

uu:  i;  912 

June  ~,  900 
Nov.    4,  906 
Dec.     1,  911 
liar.     1,  90e 

Dec     I,  B12 
Jan.   — ;  913 

Bi-'i 

Frederic  H.  Lincoln.'.'.'.' 
Frank  0.  Draper 

Noith  Provldmce. 

3!oaa 

1 

iHly'  l;i903 
Deo.  -,1880 

Apr.  33,1912 

ffi.  .I:S 

July    1,1913 

ChSrtw*"" 

wni.H.MeNaii7;;;;;;! 

3 

Jan.  — ,  913 
Jone-,  BM 

;i897 

Sopt.-;  91S 
Apr  ^,  913 

If  ay  3o!  913 

lUDS  12,  B13 

9.500 

Sm'iS' 

AlbertJ.TbadMiMi.... 

3 

June -,1807 
,I»S 

Uar.    S.im 
Jul.   13,1911 

July  -,itoe 

June  30,1913 

....do 

June    e,iBi3 

Aug     1,1913 

jiil-.   3V,i9i3- 
Sept    1,1913 

Uay  -,1B13 
Jui^  -  1BI3 
June  30.1B14 

1,800 

iKMiS".""'";;: 

f.-r^JT" 

Tbeodore  J.  BBBm 

Perdval  e.  Banus 

S=tiaX;:.:::: 

w™tii™::;;;:: 

i:SS 

PSS,-^:::::::: 

Robert  Lee  Bynum 

1 

iS?  S;!!i! 

May  -,1913 
July  IS,  1913 

1.350 

iSSaS:!;::::: 

2,500 

>  Bapwvlabic  prinelpBL 


3d  by  Google 
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IV. — SDPERIMTBHDBtn's    1 


■   4,000   Fmviation   Ann 


MmStomV.";; 

Huifreubora 

NubvtUe 

PafkCUy 

UnlODCTly 

AbileuA 

AmeriUo 

AuatiD 

BeODIDODt 

BelloD 

Big  Spring 

Bonham 

Bmwttsvllle 

Brownwood 

Cmmnw 

Carpm  Cbiiitl... 

Cenlcana 

I>aUu 

Deo  too 

El  Pan 

FortV/i^'.'.'.'.'. 

aalnesTiUa 

Oalvejton 

Oreen  villa 

Houston 

Houston  Height!.. 

UclUaney 

Uorshall 

F^^aii,'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Paris 

San  Angeto 

San  Antonio 

Shonnan 

Sulpbur  Bpriup . . 
eweotwater 

Temple 

TorreU 

Texsrkans 

Tvler 

Waco 

WaiahMhifl 

Weatberford 

WichJta  Falls 

Ball  Lake  City.'!  I! 

BelloireP^'.'.'!!! 

BeonlDgton 

BrattleSoTo 


S9,Z79 
73!312 


wTwiT::::::::: 

' 

I 

Aug.  —,19m 

JuDa-,i9is 

SSi?r::::;;; 

Louie  U.  HubbW 

j 

July           03 
June         .ID 

1     1 

June  -.  1114 
June  3D,  19)3 

J™  "s  19U 
Hay  3l!uu 

B'S 

Aug.     1. 1913 
Aug.  J1.19U 

ilS 

Vm 

ThomasHerveyHart... 
WilllemC.  Lawson 

i'» 

Apr.     3,1907 

1 

1 

Feb.     1.19D4 
Apr.  13,1913 
Apr.  20,1910 

ft  ^S 

Oct.  — ,I9M 
June  -,1904 
July     1. 1911 

jiily  —.1913 

SI  J:S| 

Kay  is!  1914 

Hay  3l!l9l3 
JUM  30.1911 

Aug.  ii'.mi 

June  12,1914 
Jui»  34. 1913 

Jaoui  A.  Brooks 

iS 

».l» 

ffiSi.'asS;::;::: 

Louis  Clyde  Oee 

fST.S.S.'T:::".- 

3.O10 

2.ie» 

1.801 

i.m 

K-Sr'^v-T- 

G 

1 

1 

May     1.19M 
June    l!]9IO 

June    1. 1906 
Aug. -.1905 

IZ.    MSI 

tUM   X'.IVI» 

June     l!  190S 

iuy  3l'  1»U 
Aug.  3l!l9I3 

jX'  iilSII 

Apr.  -.1914 

Hey  31.1913 
Aug.  31. 1913 

JlIS  J0;i9U 

S3S,'iSr'::::::: 

Ju^O^ooleu 

2.MD 

Chailee  J.  Lukin 

•^z 

Foster  v;  QuTlaon 

Uedii'ua  B.  Johnsan 

3!.VD 

!:3 

Jno.  C.  LBltimon 

1 

' 

Al-,19D6 
June  3D.  1907 

a  vs 

iSS  l;iS! 

Feb.  n,l»13 
July  —,1910 

St=:l!S 

Ape    — ,1380 

a^t. -;iDi4 

■.aw 

Tbomas  W.Stanley 

SS.l'SSS:.::: 

is 

2 

inly     1,1914 

Edmcd  U.  Bosooe 

2 

June  30.1914 

."X'':r.. 

fffi 

^s^;:; 

iS 

3d  by  Google 
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rv  .—SxjTtwaiTEtiDttm  i 


•    4,000     POPUIATIOM     AKD 


13 

MS 

8 
* 

» 

■s 

328 

iJ 

234 

2i 

»4 

i 

190 

i 

i 

S«4 

1< 

i 

< 

B«0 

SOT 

171 
0K2 

s 

300 

3 

31 
1; 

1«» 

i 

iM 

,™ 

'i 

m\ 

BherbumC.  Ruto 
David  B.  Locke... 
GMTgeB.  Wright. 
CorWln  F.  Pmbntr 
Heibtrt  D.  CBsey. 


SuDl.  R.  McCheancr- . 

JamtaO.Jobaaoa 

JamesQ.  Prmlyl.... 

FordlE-WhesOey!!!! 
Hugh  8.  Bird 


Uauricc  U.  Lynch. . . 


Charles  R.  Fisile 


Chsunrey  E.  Bfsch... 

A.N.Frmob 

Edmund  B.  WsllCCT... 

"    -|k  B.  Cooper 

___»«.  Wabon 

wmiam  F.  UelgH 


AJtred  L.  Brown... 


H.  L.  Pfdlmrd... 


IT.E.  t 


iaOuy  Wilson 

Joseph  Rosier 

M.B.  Brooks 

Wlboa  U.  Foulk.  ... 
WllUamC.  Uoitoo... 

Ototgt  U,  Evans 

OeontcE.  UubbB 

IiaB.Busb 

Forest  B.  Bryant 

ncrny  B.  Wotk..... 


Boy  A.  Bnndt. . 


]ime    I,  mi 
'siptViiieos' 


July    i.ieoo 

Mar.  — ^1008 
July    1, l»og 


8*Pt.  -, 
July     1, 


July     1,1913 

,1»I3 

July     1,1913 
Hay  30.1911 


Mht  25,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  30, 1913 


June  30,1913 


JiineMwis' 

1t^ 

-,1911 

May  -,1B13 

s 

»,19M 

July  -,1913 

May 

0,1913 

July     1,1913 

II,  UfiUO;  third  year,  tS.O0O. 


3d  by  Google 
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IV.— SCPBRINTENDBNTa    1 


Cblppewa  Falls. . 
DeVere: 

WeatBide',1'!;! 

Eau  Clatre 

FiNiddDLw; 

OiandRapIda.... 

Oreen  Bar 

Janeavllle 

Kenosha 

UtBitow'ix'".'".'. 

MarshfleLd'.'!'"!! 

lieDomiaii-.'.'.'."', 

Mfrrlll 

MUnaukee 

■    Monroe 

Necnah 

Oponto....-^--..- 

Osbkoah 

Flattlevllle 

Hhlnelander 

Boulb^^ukee' 

Btevens  Polnl 

Btoughton....... 

BtuneoQ  Bay 

Buperior.. ....... 

Two  Rivers 

Walertomi 

WsulKsh*.. 

wS«Aiiis,';:;;:! 

Cbeyenne 


}         4,tn 


June  30,1013 


jDoe  — ,1911 
Jtme  —  1911 


I     June  ao.lflll 

do..'. 

--T     1,1913 
Jane  X.191S 


Jtme  3D,ieOA     . 


CharleiJ.  Biewei 

flrn  F.  Hocan. 
irlev  W.  Ljoa 
.n.Sclmlt 

OujD. Smith 

Charles  Wm.  Schwede.. 

A.  W.  Burton 

UarrrC,  Buell 

Leslie  P.  Bun ter. 

llary  D.  Bradford 

Louis  Paul  Beneiet 

Richard  D.  Dudgeon.. .. 

Oeorgell.LandgiiJ!;;:! 

Carl  W.  Otto 

John  Callahan 

Fred  Thomson 

WiUiam  Milne 

CaiToll  Q.  Peame 

Qeorge  B.  naveraon 

Edward  M.  Beeman 

"eorge  U.  Snodgtass 

attiewN.  Maclver.... 

harlesE.SIolhower.... 

/.O.CIongh 

Burton  E,  Nelson 

WUlli  P.  Coibum 

Henry  F.  Levereni 

Frederick  Wm.Helii.... 

Juniua  E.  Robecla. 

GecfgeO.  Banting 

Radolph  Soukiip 

""lllaniEllMafliloclt... 

..  Ji.  J.HamUIon 

Thomas  J.  Berlo 

Guy  Fred  Loomis 

HllaiB.Tobey 

Thomaa  J.  Jonefl 


lam  U.  Sinclair    . 

M.E.  aback 

OicarJ.Blakcsley.... 
JohnJ. Early 

.d  year,  12.400;  tblrd  year,  t3,S00.  ■  n,OOD  In  1913-14. 

V. — County  SopERiNTENDKNTe.' 


Jane  SOilltS 
Aug.    l.I»4 


June  — ,1SIS 


Coonty. 

Superinuxdent. 

Coonty. 

AUBtUt. 

J.  F.  Poew.  PrattrtllB. 

J.  B.  Lambert,  Bay  Hlnette. 

Sam  Innam,  Oneonla. 

J<*n  H.  Blab-,  Canter, 
r  W.  Moore,  aanton. 

AUBUIA— CODld. 

T.  L.H«^Jr.,OroT.eaL 

Ifjhour 

^lEE 

?ii'S;^^^i£rf*R*' r 

ChttOkM. 

C.  K.  Bharp,  LnnnM. 

aSt;:::::::::; 

n.ih. 

Msa^-a^ 

1  The  lollowliig  Stalea  have  n 


3d  by  Google 


COUNTY   SOPEMNTENDENTS. 
V. — Cod  NTT  SuPEBiNTENDBNTB — Continued. 


SaperlQlendetit. 


.  I.  VaWor  Curtis,  Fort  P»Tii«. 
"   U.Howard,  Wdlampta. 

.  ..  J.  O'Biuinon,  BrewtoQ. 

.  I.  E.  WlUiams.  OodidHi. 

.  J.  Aleunder  Bmith,  Fsretts. 

.  T.  H.  Robanwn,  KuaalfTiUe. 

.  J.  W.  SMely  nartlord. 


.    ..  J.  DBll,  Dotb&o. 

.  C.  a.  Brewton,  SootCsbora. 

'  'V.HcAdoty,  Birmlngbam. 

.    n.  L.  RMder,  FUmoc*. 
.   U.  H.Crslg,  HouJlon. 

3.  A.  AlbrbhE,  Op^ka. 
.    W.  II.  IfcOellan,  Alheni. 
.    n.  R.Wlllfuason,  HsynatUls 

Q.  8.  RodEfwi,  Tualnen. 

1.  R.  Butter,  DunUvOlA. 
.    .1.  F.  Oildnr.  Llndui. 
.    D.  W.  Bovlan,  HamillOD. 

R.    Lm  Bunn.  AlbartvOle, 
R.  F.  D.  Mo.  B. 

S.  8.  Murphy,  Mobile. 

1.  A.  Banm,  loaa  UJUs. 

O,  W.  Covington,  Montgom- 

-    P.  A.  Odoo,  aomenrtUo. 
.    Chas.  C.  Johnsoa,  Morion. 

"■■  1.  Storey,  CsTToUlon. 
.  F.  WhlU,  Troy. 

.   Word,  Wedowea, 

.    P.M. deGinaonrlHl,  Seals. 

'  ~  Dorouglt,  ColuDibiena. 
.  n.  F.iTammDnd,  AshviUfl. 
.    It.  I).  CallawBy.  LlTiDgslon. 

'.  Lin  dor,  Talladega. 


-    R.  E.  Blunt,  SunDover. 
.    Will  M.  Cook,  Comdea. 
.   las.   B.   Vanderlord,  Double 
Hpringa. 


.   OUbertE.  Oner,  St.  Johns. 

.    H.  H.  Hotchktss,  Tombstone. 
.    N.  a.  Leyton,  FlantalT, 


.    W.  Curtis  MIUh-,  ProsvotL 
.   John  H.  Heas,  Yuma. 


.    L.  K.Honsn],  DeWltl. 
.    D.C.  Haatbigs.Cniagetl. 
.  Joe  Oeone,  Uounuln  Home. 
.    W,  D.  Jeter,  BenlonvlUe. 


62489°— 13 3 


,  Bunett,  Eureka  Spiliin. 
1  OlbMD,  BeriTTUIe. 

■  Superlnteodetiti  i 


Clay 

Clebuine 

ClsT«land.. 
Colombia... 


Hot  Iprlng... 

Howard 

Independence 


LIncota 

Little  River.. . 


PbJlUps 


SuperluleDdent. 


ABCANUO— CODtd. 


.  Wm.  Elrtsn,  Lake  Vlllatie. 

.  B.  F.  Condiay.Arkadelptila. 

.  W.  a.  Barker,  CornlDg. 

.  J.  K,  Browning,  PiRgott. 

.  T.  M.  Norweod,  Quitmaii. 

.  B.  Y,  Searcy.  RlsOT. 

.  J.  D.  Naab,  Waldo. 

.  T.  L.  Hajnes.  Morrllton. 

.  E.  B.  Barrett.  Jonesboro. 
■"    f.  Wasson  (supt,).  Van 

.    T.  P  Johmoa,  Earla. 

R.L.Bkwk,  Wynne. 


.   U.  V.  WetOT&eld,  <.'harleBt(ni. 
"   L.  White,  Salem. 

A.  Crockett  (supt.),  Hot 

Ed*F7&cDonald,  Leola. 

iao.  H.  Bogera.  Paracould. 
.    d.  Harris,  Patmoe. 
.   W.  D.  Lelper,  Malvern, 
.    R.  H.  Kolb,  Nashville. 
"■ '  tv  Pickens,  Baiesi-illa. 


,  X.  W.  Lowe,  Pino  Bhill. 
.  J.  W.Sallls.Clarksvillc. 
.  J.  T.  Bright,  Lewlsvllle. 

.   B.  E,  Bolen.  Imboden. 

.   T.  A.  Fulrall  (supt,),  Marl- 

W.  A.  Fish.StarClly. 

L.  E.  Quinn,  Ashdown. 
.    H.  W.  Irby,  Blue  UouDtuJn. 
.   D.  E.  Jolmsan,  Paris. 

"   1.  BoWnson,  Lonoke. 
1  Wlgghis,  HuDtsville. 
.    _.  ..  Carson,  YoUvllle. 

John  Wlnbam  (supt.),  Tex' 

.   J.  D.  Swill  (supt,),  Blythe- 

.   David  Bowan,  Brinkley. 
.    Ernest  Berry,  Mount  Ida. 
.   R.  D,  Martin,  Emmet. 
.    J.  T.  G  reenbaw,  Mouut  Judea. 

}.  ].  Tibblls,  Bagla  Mills. 

W.  B.  Loudennirk,  Adona. 

W.  G.  Dinning,  Helena. 

I.  H.  Webb,  Delight. 

H.  B.  Thorn  (supt.),  Harris 


Polk 

Pulaski.'!! 
Randolph. 
Balhte..... 

Bebai^'.' 
1  county  ei 


E.'h!  Shlnn,  ^usselivjlte. 
T.  C.  onmn.  Hickory  Plains. 

B.  U.  Partaam,  Llide  Bock 
(1301  Welch  glreeir 

E.  W.  Thompson,  Pooahon- 

tw. 
W.  J.  Canaday,  Benton. 

C.  Hondeison,  WaMrto. 
J.  M.  UcCall,  Leslie. 

J.    B.    Williunson    (supt.), 

GiMDWOOd. 

Oi  A.  SuUards,  De  Queen, 

O.  C.  Sbavvr,  Evmlng  Shade. 
Marvin  Blepbtna,  At£  Flat 


ityGoo^lc 
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W,  F.  Book,  WMt  Fffl-k. 

i.  L  Hu^UiuTAugoita. 
>.  F.  Uont(omer7,  DanvU 


.   Un.  J.  A.  Hauiua.  Wood- 
Iwd. 
Wm.  P.  Cniula,  Uujwjlite. 


. [.  L  Dcoalnr,  BitehlM. 

.  Un.  M.  P.  EddT,  LWMon. 
"    H.   Ibte,   Pnb> 


Bprlngi. 
R.  HrZDiknMi,  I 


.   Ills  B.  E.  Hilar,  Lu  AidmM, 


.  W.  H.  anmhalgh,  Jickaoa. 
.  Un.  Minnie  AbnuTu.OiOTllla. 
.    VnDjn  Weill,  Ban  ADdnai. 

F.  U.  RhoilM.  Coluaa. 

-    n .  jI.  Hanlon,  Mnrtlnfli, 
.   Jos.   U.   Hunlllon,  Cramant 


3.  U.  ChUM;,  WUlowi. 
.  a.  Undirvixid,  Euiekm. 

.   L.E.  Cooler,  FICantTD. 
.  Mn.  U.  A.  Clarke,  Biibin. 

"   "    "■   5Mon,  Bakenfldd. 


.   R.  L.  Stockton,  t 
"tra.  N.  E    " 


lunL 


.  Hettle  Inrin,  Laksport 
.   W.  B.  Flillllber.Su>uiTllle. 
.    UBTk  Eeppel,  Lob  AnfAtea. 

.     Craig  Hi  mn  Ingham     MBdOV. 

.   Jar%.  Davldioa,  San  Ralwl. 
.   J.  L.  DeiUr,  Homitoti. 
.    L,  W.  Baboock,  Uktah. 
.  HaivBieC  Sbeahv,  Ucrced. 
.   Un.  K.  B.HaiTb,  AltuTu. 

^In.    C.    E.    Bay*    Dolan, 
Brldcaport. 

fc,  J«  tttODtnj,  Ballnaa. 
.   Uargant  U.  Uelrln,  Napa. 
.   R.jTPit«arBld,NSTBdaCltr. 

1.  P.  UllcbeU,  Baota  AnL 

.    Piwtoa  W.  SmlUi,  Aabuni. 
.    Utl  U.  a.  BaU,  QuInaT. 
.   BBTmond  Cm,  lUvaiid*. 
Mn.   Uinnla  O'NeU,  Basra- 

W.  J.  Caene*,  EoUista. 

A.  B.  KoPtieirciii,  Ban  Ba 
nardlno. 
.   H.  I.  Baldwin,  Ban  Dtapi. 
.    A.  BonooTlerl,  San  FranciMO. 
.  J.  W.  AndenoD,  Stockton. 
.   W.8.Wlgtat,8*nLulsClblapa 

.   R.  W.  Cknid,  R«dwood  City. 
Uatnie    V.     Leliner,     Santa 


3.  "pflc^Banta  Cnii. 

. la  B.  WMla,  Redding. 

.    Belle  Alaxaodsr,  Downlerllle. 
.    Willis  H.  Parks,  Yraka. 
.   D.  H.  White,  Fairfield. 
.    FlOTOic*  M.    BUnn,    Santa 
Rosa. 
larenoe  Boggi,  Uad«to. 

r.  W.  HsUnm,  Yuba  City. 
.  iKiUa  D.  Fim,  Red  Bliifl. 
.   Utl  U.  Aldilc^,  Wswrllla. 


Loll. 
.   B.  N.  Fnaman,  Oidvar. 
.  An  P.  Diekan,  Wototbla. 
.   Hla  Bel  UoU^iMl,  IMla. 
•■-.    U.    C.    C.     BndlMd, 


Uy,  QTfOB^ 
:«iin,  KbMn. 


.  Un.C.H.K< 


.  UiM   Uabal  CurraD.   Omb 
City. 

woodSprbi^ 
.  Un.l.F.llab«e.CaUnlCttr. 
.  Un.F.LdeBenrd,<}Tanby. 
.   UlsB.B.KMlaclT,6anotaB. 
.  Un.  Banh  A.  Hunt,  Lab* 

CTtr. 
.    Dr.C.D.L<diar,WalMDliai|, 
.    Uls  Ntflla  R.  ASmtv,  WS- 


I   Peart   L.    Uosn, 

uolllna. 

.  U.  HHliid.  Trinidi 

I.  V.  Uamtem,  Hoi 

.   Jbs  Anna  WaM^  8£ 

.  C.  a.  Sargaat,  Cfraa 


.   Uln  Uaiy  Abemethy,  Haai- 

Un.  H.  H-  Slmpaoo,  Fort 

B.B!'?bSilpa,L«I(mta. 
Ute  E.  Uolntaih,  Oany. 
Uia  1.  R.  Oeddi^JtAcan. 


.  Clwrlea 
.  MInA.  ^. 
.   Mn.  N.  R. 


.  Un.  8.  D.  LyttI*,  M»br. 
.  Cbw.  B.  Hart,  Uooia  VMa. 
.  aaone  W.  eaiui,  Barko. 
.  J.  C. Ynadla,  StciMiAa. 


OOUNTr  8UPBBINTBN1>BNTB. 
v.— Conurr  Supsumtbkdents— Continaed. 

SupntntAndoat. 


iB,  LaksClV. 


.  Hn.  J.  U.  Huwood,  SUtV 

.  Wm  E.  Wdoh,  TeUurida. 
Un.  EU>  W.  Bobooak,  JulM- 

Mln  IiUy  Ouraalmu,  Bieck- 

.   )ll»  U.  V.  Donahue,  Crlj^le 


m  E.  Carndl,  Dover. 
i.  8p*i4  Wflmington. 
at  J.  Hirdntf,  Onig*- 


.  J.  L.  KaUay.  OiUmvllle. 

W.    R.    fllwirwnn*      |Ckc1< 

■  n.Foppta.Btuta. 
.    ..Jt.Wa&n.Tltuavllls. 
.   P.  P.  Pldict,  Friulc 
.    R.  L.  Turaa-,  lavamai. 

W.    H.    Bl^    Qraea    Core 

.    R.eIhbU.'UIuiiI. 
.    W.  B.  Han,  AiodlK. 

.  ).  Q.  Palmar,  JaokioDTllla. 

.  M.B.Caok,FKiaacola. 

.  A.A.COTB,  AlBlUbloiU. 

.  J.  R.  i:«T,  Quiucy. 

.  J.  A.  iKbon,  IwpBi. 

.  W.  A.  Tbaxbn,  Brookavllls. 

.  L.W.  Buchboli.Tami*. 
"  l.FullDrd.BoaUiy. 


W.  R.  Flatcher,  Uaro. 

W,  T,  Kennedy,  Uinatm*. 

D.  W.  Bumna',  Fort  llyen. 

Edw.  B.  Epp«s,  TallahuMe. 

Tom  W.  Price,  BRuuon. 

J.  B.  EolMTU,  Bristol. 
.   a.W.Tedd(r,Hadbon. 
.    L.  L.  Hlne,  Brmdnlown. 
.   J.  II.  BrlQBon,  Ocale. 
.    Vligas.Lave,KeT'WeBt. 

.    L.  L.  Ovau,  Fernendina. 

}.  F.  McKlnnoD,  Oilaudo. 

W.  J.  Seen.  IClAalmmee. 

R.    W.    Ltvia,    W«t    Film 
BfKh. 
.    U.  L.  Gilbert,  Duir  City. 
.    Dixie  U.  Uolllni,  Cleuwater. 
.    T.B.  Klik,  Bartoir. 
.    L.  E.  Tucker,  Palatka. 

—    a.  U.  Plnlcheni,  HL  Au. 
gusUne. 
.    W,  J,  HodjB,  Fort  PitnjB. 

.  J.T.  DlamoDd,  MlltoD. 

.  O.  H.Tompkliu,  eumtervUle 

.  J.  W.O'Uan.UveOek. 

W.  A.  HeoiliT,  Perry. 

.  A.  O.  BotM.  De  Land. 

.  C.  K.  Allen,  CrairtordTille. 

.  Dan  N.  TnttBun.  Da  Funlak 


i.t^Sii 


Gainer,  Vswm. 


H. ).  Parker,  Baxley. 

N.  B.  BuUaid.  MiUedenrma. 

J.  T.  Wise,  Baldwin. 
Banry  llilaiii,  CBrtenvUla. 
R.  J.Prentln,  Flttfierald. 
W.  a.  ArenLNuih  Title. 


John  F.  McCell,  Qultmen. 
Edward  Benton,  Letlord. 

B.  H,  011lfl,8tat«aboro. 
£.  B.  Oreahem,  WayneBbcm 
c.  B.  Uoddoi,  Jackson. 
B.W.Fortaon,  Arlington. 
T.  E.  Cawy.St.  Uarys. 
W.  B.  Ucteuio.  Palibum. 
B.T.  Bleed,  Cam^tcn. 
Anrcl  H .  Bandy.  Ringgold. 
L.  E.  Uellerd,  PoUdIod. 


C.  N.  Howard,  Cnseta. 
S.  K.  Jonee,  aummerrllle, 
T.  A.  Doea,  Canton. 
T.  H.  Doilec,  AUmos. 

E.  R.  E^,  Fort  Qeliua. 
J.  H.  Hula,  Fortat  Parle 

F.  C.  Dame,  Homerrllle. 
Bernard  Awtin,  llarlalta. 
J.  H.  WlllIuna,lSau^a>. 


E.  A.  Evens,  Blakdy. 
J.  a.  Prlne,  SUMivllle. 
'    E.  Byrtl,  Ou; ton. 


J,  W.  Hu^cB,  Mineral  BlulT. 

W.N.dTdIioh,  FayelteTllle. 
J,  C.  King,  Bome. 


EnMBt  Diliani,  Calboun. 
J.S.  Weathers,  Cairo. 
W.  A.  Furks,  While  Flaln 


i.  F.  Wood,  Oai 

'.L.UcClHiky,  BparU. 
lohD  W.  While,  Budiaaai]. 
r.  L.  ThomasoD,  Chipiey. 
A'.  B .  Morris,  Hertweli. 
lope  H.  Cook,  CookariUe. 
3.0.  TDUesor^  UcDonough. 
'.  M,  tireene,  Pwry. 
.  W,  Wetver,  Odlla. 


3d  by  Google 
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OIOBOU— conld. 


.  T.  J.  EUla,  iluolbunl. 

.  H.  E.  Smith,  B«t«ir. 

.  W.V.LuHer.HBIen. 

.  B.  L.  SDmncr,  WrlibtsTlUe. 

.  Z.  Wbltehwit,  DuUin. 

.  A.U.  Howall.  Laaburg. 

.  E.B.  w»y,  Flamlngtwi. 

.  Dr.  W.  B,  Ctmwtotd,  Ltocolii- 

.  J.  H.'o'Qulim,  VildaU. 

.  J.  J.SBal»lt,]>ahkinecii,- 

.  1.  P.  Nelaon,  Ogtetlkorpa, 


'.   W.S.  HDweU,  OTMDTlUe. 


.   V/m.  Sbodcs,  Alpbuelto. 
,   J.H.PaweU.Cunllls. 

1.  FhinuM,  Fonytb. 

),  Hutduaon,  Hannt  Ve 


.   j.  O-HbtUu,  Covlnebiti. 
J.  W.  UcwWur,  Watkbu- 
TlUe. 
.    II.  8.  WWTST,  I-eilngton. 


.    R.D.  Thomas,  Blackahnr. 

.   a.B.RMler,  Zebulon. 

.    Geo.  E.  BenHlicC,  Cvdutown 

~  B.Asbell,  HawldiuviUe. 


_. J-.  Qeociieloini, 

. I.  ChuMIn,  Burton. 

.   WaltOT  UoUichael.  Culbbfrt. 

.   Lavton  B.  Etsib,  Augusu. 
.  T.  D.  O'KflUr,  Confsrs. 
.    E.L.  Bridies,  EllBVlUi. 

"  '    'Linett,  SylTanto. 
..UUler.  PomoDk. 
.  J.I.  aUedui,  Toocoa. 
.    W.  T.  HalUdBT.-LumpUiL 

W.S,  Uoore.  Amnlcus. 

H.  P.  Bavltt,  TmlbotMll. 

B.  J.  Flynt.  Shuim. 

r.  B.  Smith,  ReldapQIs. 
.  A.S.  WKlbce,  BuUer. 
.    T.  P.Wtaidsor,  UcRu. 


'.    R.  F.  Keraev,  TUIod. 
.   O.C.'BraDU«r,LTon>. 


.  R.  b.  LoV8,  La  Five'.__. 

.  It.  L.Pihie.  Social  CIrclg. 

.  J.  B.  Bourn,  Wajcnnl. 

'.  I.e.  Ilannan,  BandenvIUa. 

.  B,  V.  Pumll,  J«up. 

.  J.  P.  Souur,  Praloik. 


BiXb*"'.' 


OnJdaT^.'.'." 


Fm^™.  . . 

Ford 

FrukllD.... 


.    T  V  Pi il.ll     nilllfclill 

'  ",.  ^p,  Dalbm. 

S.  Hamfllon^bbevlla. 
.   i-.  J.  Calhoun,  WaahlDgtiiB. 
.  J.  H.  Hoonr,  irwbtloo. 
.    WalMt  B.  fiunmur,  Bjlvnaur. 


.    yiBlyTWib 
.   J.O.  Nnlo,C 


CIIT. 

.   Urs.  Nell  E.  Irion,  Saadpohit. 
.    UtagBUa  U.  UUv.  Iditfw 

3.  CWIotoo.  CWdvalL 

.  DavMO.  Parker,  Albtgn. 

.  Hta  Haudo  Uli.  OrottDB. 

.  UtaaJ.  E.  Sdleher,  Challit. 

.  MbB  EaUe  L.  BnUy,  Uoua- 


•,OfBiie«vlh 

L.  Pattnii,  Cat 


.   HtssC.  Birdao.  MoBcoir. 


.  lira.  L.  Bunald*,  ShochoiM. 

.  Xta  EtU  Brown  LevktoL 

.  BmiT  Simpson.  If  alad  Cnr. 

.  Mn.  J.  ATBty,SIlT«CHT. 

.  II taa  Fnncw  WDsm.  Wilton. 

.  Thus.  W.  Pottar.  Twin  Fam, 

.  lite  Uaiy  Z.  naipv,  Wetaa. 


.  Jidm  H.  Steliwr.  Qaiacr. 

.  Fanny  P.  Uaekar,  Calra. 

,  H.A.  Hayrr.  OmmTlllf. 

.  Ell(a>>eth  B.  Hamy,  Bd-vf- 

r.  Bellan,  Houni  Blatlt«. 
_.  3.  SmiUi,  PrlDDotoo. 
.    B.  J.  SIbky,  Hardin. 


U.  L.  Powkw,  TajlocvUk. 
.    Harry  Drake.  Hanhall. 

O.  O.  lAiwis,  LAalivltlc. 

Wm.  Jcdmilon,  Caitrtr. 

W.  Ed.  MlDar,  Chariotga. 

B.  J.  Tobtn.  Ckicaca  (C.  Il.h 
.    Harry  B.  OrtMi,  Robisno. 
.    John  W.Cailtlo,  Toledo. 
.   W.  W.CoDltai.Snainon. 

-  -nL.CoiUey.CUBUa. 


.    F.E.Crawlocd.VandaQa. 


3d  by  Google 
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0.  B.  .«^.,»»mmi,  .. 

C.  H.  Boot,  Hocrls. 

W.  W.  DailT,  UcLoHUboro. 

8.  D.  Full,  CuUMn. 

J.  g.  Oifiwd,  ElliikMhtowQ. 

Hn.  D.  Yeomuu,  Biraavllle. 

A.  L.  Odenweller,  Cunbrldge. 

F.  A.  Oilbnath,  Witseka. 

A.  I.  Rendlemui,  Umphys- 

IIUd  D.  YelTlnKhHi,  Newton. 

A.  Bummen,  Ifoont  Vernon. 

1.  W.  Roberta,  JeracrviUe. 

B.  L.  Biiktwct,  Qalena. 
Emma  Rtbmui,  Vlaniu. 
£.  A.  ElUa.  Oeneva. 
8.  D.  SsltigiTer,  K.^_ 
A.  D.  Cunan,  Brlitol. 
W.  F.  Boyea,  Oilesbnrj. 


■oalB^6ttBii 


R.   R.   Simmell,    Lawrence- 

L.  w.  uam,  DiioD. 

W.  E.  Herbert,  Footiac. 
D.F.Nkskola,  Lincoln. 


E.  F.  Pprry,  Lacon. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Uerwln,  Havana. 

W.  A.  BpeUM.  IfetropoUs. 
B.  E.  Decker,  HKXHOb. 

A.  M.  Shi^llon,  CrysUl  Lake. 

B.  C.  Moore,  BloombiEtoii. 
Hn.  E.  B.  BaCterton,  Peters- 

C.  L.  OrwOTT,  Aledo. 

I.  W.  Jackson,  Walailga. 

J.  W.  Harp,  HOIsborD. 

H.  C.  UmigDrnvT,  JicksoD- 

V.  D.  RouKblon,  Snllirao. 

I.  E.  Crojs,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  H»es,  Peoria. 
Elmo  w;  Lee,  PinckneyTiUe. 
Chaa.  Ilclntosh,  Uontionllo. 

D.  P.  HoUis.  Flltsllcld. 


S.  1.  Ferpison,  Rock  Island. 
U.  E.  Ithice,  Uarrlstiiirg. 
E,  C.  Proltt,  SprlnRfleld. 

0.  R.  Hermelet,  Rushville. 

1.  C.  Uoore,  Wlocboter. 
Lee  W.  Fraier,  SbelbyvUle. 


n .  A.  Moufai,  BeiieTuie. 
Cynu  drove,  Freeport. 
Ben  L.  BmlUi,  Pefin. 

W.  O.  Brown,  Jonesbato. 
OUa  P.  llBwonh,  DaavUle. 
8.  A.  Uayne,  MonDt  Caniiel. 
I.  D.  Recall,  HonmDUtli. 
Bobert  Pence,  HasbvUle. 
W.  O.Clane,  Falrfleld. 
V.W,Snifth,C»rml. 
B.  7.  Hendricks.  UorrbOQ. 
W,  H.  Nei-em.JoJLet. 
R.O.C1aild»,UBiion. 


LafTange 


.   C.H.  DodsOD,  Fowler. 


imiead,   Hartford 


.    P.  B.HemmlE,  Delphi. 
.    A.  L.  Frantt.XoKBDsport. 
.    Baml.  L.  SootI,  JeStnonTiUe. 


.  It.  W.aalmon.Franklort. 

.  Stuart  A.  Deals,  Boyish. 

.  A.O.  Fnlkenon.WadilnKtaQ. 

.  Oeo.  C.  Cole,  Lawrenoebttrg. 

.  FnnkC.Flc)d9,Creeiub*us. 

.  lida  Leaaore,  Auburn. 

.  EnKetJ.Black,Uunde. 

.  WlUlanUelchlor.lBsiHr. 


;  Albert  F.  HutaoD,  Kokomo. 

.  C.  Fuuda-buTg,  Huntington. 

.  J.E.  Payne.Brownatown. 

.  EiDGSt  LamaoQ,  BeosMlaer. 

.  W.R.  Armstrong,  Portland. 

.  JoaephH.  Haoaa.Uadlson. 
"  E.Wbil«injb, Vernon. 


',    E.  B.  Barber,  Warsaw. 
.    F.  O.  Smeltily,  Laf^ange. 
,    F.  F.  Helpliwaj'.CTOini  I'oi 


.   C.H.Frencb.RlilngSun. 
.   C.E.CoHwell.Paali. 
W.  H.  Btoue,  Bpeocer. 

H.  I.  Skeeters,  RockvtUe. 


.  W.O.WOBon.UcnmtVeniaQ. 

.  H.  L.Roeers.winamac. 

.  L.0.Wilkht,OreeDcastle. 

.  Leal^Dtfvir.WincluMer. 

ur,-,.*itvGoo^lc 
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Bopatbiteaileat. 


C.  R.  HgrtenstalD,  VsnUlM. 
C.  11.  George,  Biukyllle. 

W.  S.  GilfflUL,  BoottabUTK. 
y/.  BvenoD,  SliMbyriUa. 
I.  W.  StnneU,  Rockitort. 
C.  W.  CaunoD,  Knox. 
Italpli  LDDgfleld.  Bouth  Bend. 


ChM.  C.  Abenmlhy,  Liberty. 
F.  C.  RHgluid,  EvaiuvlUe. 
John  B.  BuOw,  Newport. 
J.  W.  Propst.TerTBHulte. 
R.  K.  Devrlcks^abuh. 
Hbttt  EvBDi,  WUtiamsport. 
A.  J.  HoplduB,  Boouillle. 
OiTS  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O,  Willltms,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Huyette,  BlufftOD. 


Ura.  S.  8.  Wflbetar,  OtoUi* 


EUi  U.  Stonu,  Audubon. 
Hlnnis  Bchlaemsn,  Vinton. 
HUTT  A.  Hooie,  Wktertoo. 

Orscto  E.  Tiu*8r,  Boona. 
Mu7  CietnSBysr,  Waverly. 
0.  R.  Loclnrood,  Independ- 


J.  A.  Woodruff,  Storm  LAke. 
Uuy  A.  Faint,  AUlscm. 
Emm*  Keller,  Rockwell  City. 
W.  T.  Bohneaksmp,  Csm^. 
Bertha  A.  Johnson,  Atlantic. 
Ruhr  I.  Lewla,  liptoti. 
C.  T.  Beiuoa,  HaMD  City. 
Cnt«  R.  Login,  Cherokee. 


Mary  E.  RUey,  Spenoer. 
Thoa.  R.  Robrats,  Blkader. 
aaorie  E.  FarrsU,  CUntoo. 


p.  G.  Hamdtop,  Guthrie  Cen- 

E.  r,  Bnow,  Wobatsr  City. 

J.  R.  Beggi,  Gamer. 
Julia  Sewiy,  Eldon. 
Ura.  Suda  Faith,  Logan. 


In  Antrim,  Mount  Pleaa- 


I.  eioddaril  Uaqnoketa. 


EataMaurloa.  Anamon*. 
H.  S.  IfcVickv,  Slgnnnwy. 
Sid  J.  Backus,  Alnna. 
Alee  W.  Rakow,  Weat  Point. 
A.  B.  Alderman.  Markot. 


Harlow,  iltria. 
^.~. ...  Orwtfil,  Red  Oak. 
U.  T.  Cnnin,  HobcMIim. 


IfyrtaH 
ClataL.I 


leofe  PMd,  (SartiHU. 
LlOe  Patton,  SmmrtdHitt. 
Aiuia  Denahne,  La  Mars. 
W.  P.  Jeniaa.  PocBhontaa. 
Un.   1.   BteBl»-Hii«k,    Dea 

Sarah  Ganntflr,  UoQlecunL 
EtUJ.  Rfdii,  Meant  Ayr. 

John  R.  Slacks  Sac  City. 
Benrr  E.  Boage,  l>at«npott. 
Ro«lI.  Parkv.Barbm. 
r.  E.  FuUsr,  OrangB  Clw. 
I.  J.  SODtt,  NeTwIa. 
ICarr  A.  Rlohanl^  Tokdo. 
Delia  Grtinii,  Bedtnrd. 
Mn.  SvlTla  Cook,  CraeUo. 
I.luie  Meredith.  EeoMuuoa. 
Mn.  £.  Butgeaa.  Oltuinwa, 


Mrs.  A.  K.  PICIaiil.  Corrdon. 
M«y  A.  Cara^  Fort^Doilie, 


I/.  Howd,  ClartMi. 


'..  W.  Mytar,  Id 
1.  E.  VTooda.  Q 


Ita?J?Ma 


Memycr,  Oraal  Bend. 

MlM  M.  etewart.  Pert  Smlt. 
Ifla  B.  D.  KlMT.  HIawnthL 
C.  P.  Smith.  Kl  Dorado. 
HIM  A.  K.  Anioid,  Cotua- 


sdbyGoOglt^ 
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E.  E.  BtcuMctiiba'.  uhuuuus 
Uln  N.  Ifuaoo.  St.  Fraocta. 
Uln  llinle  Ureni,  Aibl&ad. 
T.  C.  CoffinMi,  CUy  Crater. 
Miaa  O.  Woodwud,  CoDoordla. 
UivCIv.  Tocapklna,  Burling- 

Hi>9  Ndll«  Botta,  Coldwmtv. 


W.  0.  SMoi,  AbHenB. 
C,  I.  VlnioiitialBr,  Troy. 
G.  A.  HawL«y,  Lawrenoo. 
U.  D.  WeUna,  Kinaltj. 
Ed  Aduni,  Howard. 
Antboiiy  Kulm.  Ham 
H.  CooTcr,  EUawortb. 
Lflwli  Eddtr,  audcu  CItT. 
UlH  E.  Kevlna,  Dodge  Cft; . 
Wm  E.  J.  UcCur,  Otutra. 

Ulas  O.  H.  HUler.  JiuiMko 

CllT. 

Itra.  E.  C.  Slt«,  Qon. 
Mn.  L.  I.  WUmid,  HOI  aty. 
Ulaa    h.    If.    Dsnelt,    Now 

Un.  A.  C'.EnUiia.Cliiianiin. 
A.  K.SlmpKui,  Tribune. 
E.  E.  Brown,  EnreJn. 
Mn.  EtU  Rmumcl.  Byncnn. 
R .  It.  Elam,  Anlhony. 
UIh  Rath  UltUD,  NewUm. 


uSkiucci,  Olatbe. 
.  HukntH.  Lakin. 


loaeph  U.  Shall,  Dighton. 
I.  B.  Ktlaey,  LmTenwortli, 
John  F.  Jominn.  LlumlD. 
MiM L,  PoItiTMound City. 
tin.  EaleUs  II.  Smltb,  Riu- 

ata  SprLnn. 
Mn.  P.  Vickrtj,  Emporia. 
Jameg  A.  R>y,  UatJoa. 
C.  E.  DruDun,  Uaryavllle, 
G,  Ednoomb.  Hcnicraon. 
Hn.  Ibttle  Halfh,  Undo. 


W.  F.  Cnidiocic,  Blchadd.' 
W.  B.  Anthimy.  Senaca. 
W.  R.  WUIi»,  Erie. 
UImE.  IlamUf        "       — 


A.  B.  DlUoD,  Oabornt. 
U.  E.  EUbDUine,  UlompoUa. 
Him  Ida  B,  Ciutla,  L«med, 
UinN,  Balb«,  Piillllpabnit. 
O.  F.  RlohardaOD,  ~' 


o.  r.  nu>iiuiu,  butCblmOD. 
W.  v.  Slopaniky.  BdleTllla. 
lUa  SylTU  Bnifna,  Lyooa. 


Uiai  B.  A.  WaUlg,  UanlkattaiL 
J.  W.  Smith.  aiocktoQ. 
Hanr  T.  Ftah,  La  Cniaw; 
T.  V.  Wells,  Runell. 
W.  E.  Ccnuielly,  Salliu. 
Uin  Lets  Baworth,  Scott. 
J.  W.  SwansT,  Wichita. 
Un.  Uary  E.  Todd,  Liberal. 
John  F.  Eby,  Topeks. 
Fred  E,  Beat,  Hoile. 

J.  P.  PMUipa,  Ooodland.  ' 
John  J.  Baney,  Bmlth  Center. 
Uin  U.  Spldfard,  St.  lohn. 
UiaBUvtha  DoU,  JohnaoD, 
C.  A.  Thompaon,  Hugolon. 
Lee  BurlKm.  WeUlDgtoD. 
Uin  Alice  Blebcr^CoIby. 
Ura.  E.  P.  laoa,  Wa  Keeney. 


R.  L.  Rnat,  Waahlnctoo. 
Edd  Caae,  Lwtl. 
Uin  Fanole  Butte,  Eredmi—. 
Uin  C.  UySB,  Yatn  Center. 


B  C.  UySB,  1 
W.  PbllU{«,  1 


W.  A.  Whitlow,  ScottiTlUe. 
1.  W.  Baiter,  LBwreorataiuv. 
J.  E.  Iaob,  WiDkllffe. 
W.  C.  Turner.  Olaagoir. 
Leonard     Oaeslly,     Ovln^ 

viue. 
Simon  Delph,  Ulddkeboro. 


I.  W.  Rawlius,  Danville. 
Wm.  Hufftnan,  Brootovllte. 
K.  C.  Williams.  Jackson. 
Andrew    "-■-•—"     " — •• — 


O.  L^ob 


loby.  fiheplierdsTllle. 
A.  lA.  EiayofB,  Honautovn. 
Miss  N.  R ,  CBOetLmnceloo, 
Ulss  L.  Crogan,  Mumy. 
J.  W.  Relley,  Atexandrta. 
D.  S.  Bishop,  Bardirall. 

E. 


J.  L.  daytonj  Chalybeate. 

D.  F.  Gny,  Sandy  Book. 
Sherman  Land.  Irrlira. 

Ura.  N.  0.  Faulooner,  Lex- 

Un.  L.  P.  WiUtuns,  Ewh«. 

E.  V.  Hall,  Fmlonsburg. 
E.  R.  Jonee,  Frankfrat. 
Uisi  V.  Lutsn,  Hickman. 
Jbs.  R.  UeDanetl,  Warav, 
Uls9  J .  Htgclas,  lancaster. 

D.  a.  Slams,  WlUlamslown. 


a,U»rtlald. 
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UisB  E.  Lewis.  Leitchttfld. 


I.  Q.  Prllohiird,  araiinp. 
O.  B.  UlckBl.  Eiiravllfe. 
J.   L.    Pllkenlon,   EUiabeUi- 


.  L.  CIriiamaiid,  Eendec- 


Orvllle  BUnra.  LooisTiUe. 
C.  C.  Banduskv,  NlotuiluvlUe. 
Yna  Ueoda.  fWnlsTiUa. 


iffilSSru 


Ki^nedf,     Cresceat 


W.  W.  EvBiu,  BM-bourvlUa. 


lav  6'  Daaiel ,  'Louiia. 
C.  E.  Tyne,  BnlXyviUe 


T.  U.  Banies,  RnwUriUo. 

C.W.  Davb.EdctTville. 
John  Nolaiul.  RkhmoDd 
Uiss  U.  B.  Anictt,  Salten- 

vUle. 
J.  W.  ClaiksoD,  Lebanon. 
Joho  E.  Arant,  Benton. 
U.  a.  /DhnwHi,  Ilwl. 
Uin  J.  O.  Yaocej.  HBysrllto. 
L.  W.  Fceior,  Pwlnnh 
R.  M.  etniud,  Calhoun. 

L.  H.  Povell,  Braadeaburg. 
W.  O.  Back,  ricncbborg. 
UiKS  Ora  L.  Adanu,  Harrods- 

J,  A.  Pnlllan,  Edmoaton. 
J.  E.  Uartlii,  TompVLlnavUIe. 
U.  1.  Ooodwln,  Uoont  Bter^ 

Ung. 
T.  N.  Barker,  West  Llbsrly. 
J.  E.  aruTET,  areeiiTllle. 
W.  T.  HoClalD,  Bard^iown. 


P.  H.  Ftto.  BoonpviUe. 
R.  F.  BaUiniiPr,  Falmouth. 
JahD  lEcInl'ish,  naiard. 
M.  F.  CampbPli,  ril..-vlltfl. 
Un.  K.  B.  Bohannan,  Xana, 
W.  I.  Barnes,  BonrarsRt. 
J.  W.  UnUlUn,  Mount  Olivet. 


Robert  Aatle,  lamextown. 


UlsKatle  Beaocbamp,  Taj 


KNTCCKT— OOOtd. 

Taylor 

Todd 

TrtK 

Trimble 

WaabinctoD 

wSESiv.;;:;:;:;; 

Whitley 

Woodiord 


Kvo^tt. .'.'.'.'. . 


Baton  Rouge,  East, 
BaloD  Rouite,We9t . 


TlUe. 
A.  S.  JobBion,  Elkton- 
Levl  CiuuiJngnaDt,  Cadta. 


Emery    H,    Wttite,    Bowllni 

J.Vr.Biab.BptiBfneU. 
A.  N.  RfaiBRT,  Uontkello. 
A.  L.  Uoyd,  DiioD. 
E.  F.  DsTtj.  Williaoaburs. 
J.  W.  Taulbee,  Dcysboni. 
H.  B.  BiAier.  Venailks. 


.    ,  .  _,..._avUI«. 

G.  L.  Ponerk.  MarkaTOIr. 
n.     K.    Strlefeluid.    Baton 

J.  HTBrts,  Port  AJlFO. 
e.  H.  Fhlw,  AmdiL 
W,  A.  FottHOa,  BtahHi. 
C.  E.  Bvrd,  Shieveport. 
Jao.  llcKeoe,  Loke  Charlei. 


Caldwell E.  H.  Tutoer,  Colnmbla. 

Cam«ron '    "   " ' 

Carroll  East.....  .. . 

Camilt.Wttt W.  «.  Dollfrtilde 

Catahoula. '  l.C.  Qardlb .  Barrtsoabun: 

.1  J.  H.  Pavldsn.  Homer. 

.    D.  C.  Strickler.Vldalla. 


Orteeo, 

SmuSln, 


J.  Grand  Cane 
vuie  Platte. 


.    J.  W.WobleT,  Clinton 


E,  I..  Wrikht.  LehTette. 
W.  B.  Lafarpic,  Tblbodani. 
J.  W.  Carter,  Jena. 

T.  A.  Oreen,  Roslon. 

W.  H.  UudtrwDoi,  Dcnham 

C.  It  Uuebes,  Tallulab. 
;.  O.  Tavlor,  Bailmp. 
A.  E,  Hsth,N»iobliorti«. 
J.  U.  Gwlml,  New  Ortumia. 
T.  O,  Brown,  Monroe. 
Edw.  C.  Kotm,  Pointe   ■   la 
nacha. 

C.  7.  Trudeao.  New  Roe^ 

D.  B.  Bhowaltar.  Alejmndrk. 

Jno.  1.  Tt«r.  Cnitshalta. 
T.  B.  KpOraror.  RayvQIe. 
W.  8.  UUehA,  Many. 
Cleaiait  Stgry,  PoydTH. 


t.l£tta^. 


BtUary I  Dr.  D.  N.  Ft 


E.  Lyon,  Covfnctoo. 
..'  A.  C  Lewto,  AmHiL 
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c»,„. 

8np,.::,,™j™t. 

Oounty. 

lomiuii-contd. 

T.  H.  Wade,  KewelltoD. 

iDo.  M.  Foole,  Houma. 
J.  0.  nodoett,  FumetTllle. 
A.  M.  Smltb,  Abbeville. 
W.  L.  Ford,  I<e.ivllln. 
Il.II.StrhifAeld.FraakUnlon. 
T,  W.  FuLto,  Mbden. 

J.  J.  tflxon,  wlnnSeld. 

J.  E.  Edwards,  Cumberlaad. 
a.ii.  Pitvif w jm| nf nn t . r II m. 

I.  M.  MfiVey,  Elkton. 
T,  H.  Carpenler.  La  Plata. 

A.  H.  Marrne,  Cambridge. 

f:i:arA??r^ 

W.  C.  PhUllps,  ElUnUt  City. 
J.I,.  Smyth,  ChfsUTtown. 
Earle  B.  Wood, KockvlllB. 
F.  Saas<«r.  Upper  Marlboro. 

B.  J.  Orlmes.  C? ntervUle. 

Wm.   aT'Dsslileli,   Prkioess 
NiriiolBS  Orem,  Etalaa. 

E.  W.  UcMaster,  I'ocomoka 
City. 

T.  B.  Cook,  HarrtsTlUe. 

E.L.LIitle,  Alpena. 

C.  L.  Talsoy,  BeUah«. 
neo.  H.  GUsuiB,  Standisb. 
S.  0.  CUnlon  Baraga. 

E.  J.  Edeer,  Hastings. 

Ruth  n.  Hosier,  DowaKlac. 
J.H   MUford,Ea5lJoraan. 
W.  L.  Coffev,  rhobojBBn, 
T.   R.    Easit^day,  gault  Sle. 

KKBtOtK-Contd. 

Lee  Uomsby,  TraTerseCily. 

WMhlngloni;;!!!!; 

William  Bath,  Bouebton. 

{SSr:::::::::::: 

Iosco 

SU:::::;::::::: 

S£i"<s.?f^sr- 

asT" 

St:;:::::::::: 

Lena 

Fredorlck 

Macomb 

E.  J^lLaohaoee,  Bl.  Ignace. 
0.  D.  Thompson,  Komeo. 

TlDc*e  Gcor^M  .... 

Menominee 

y 

r^'S'!":::::::; 

B 

NeUie  B.  Chlsholm,  Montague. 

Geo.  F.  RoiWgh,  Reed  CUy. 
Marguerite  L.  Perry,  Mio. 

fi™ 

%^ 

raga 

Prasqoelsle 

ISS.r.'".:::::: 

M.  H.  Nesia,  Rogers. 

"ile 

KE*::::::::: 

^fii 

l-i.ii-^sSSe. 

IiOFRon 

&"■■■■-"■■ 

T.  II.  Townsend.  £1.  Johns. 
.MvetetlB  Irving,  Grayling. 

P«Hc  R.  Legg,  aiadsl»ne. 
Donald  O'Bara,  Iron  Moun- 

CvntUa  A.  Green,  Charlotle. 
H.      8.      Babcock,     BarbOT 

H^^"p'Si«,  Flint. 

F.  E.  Amuticiig,  aladvin. 

_  »■-■»«>"■ 

On.  A.  Belke,  Bank  Rapid*. 

win 

0.  0.  Ulvin,Mankalo. 

3d  by  Google 
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na,  VTaU 


R.  F.  ROM,  Walker. 
nilda  U.  aippe,  Uontarldeo. 
"   A.  Cedwmn,  Llndjlpom. 
BnarRuahfeldt,  UoorhBad 
1.  SonuncTTold,  Bulay. 
.    ..J).  Clinch,  Oruid  Uinta. 
.   J.  J.  KnehD,  Wlndi 


t.  Erlckaou, . 

.   taretE.nicTliBlucEwUi. 

.    Osw  Carlaon,  Pratoa 
"      Id  Dahlen,  Albert  L«t. 
C.  Swain,  Red  Wing. 
StrommF,  Elbov  Lakf. 
I.    HorMi,    MlmaeapoUs 
..  H. 
.   OeiH^aLDmiaBti.CBladonls. 


.   Hn.    E.    WUpple,      Oiaod 

.   ].  B.  Aip,  Jacksoa. 

.    wmii  Fairbanks,  Hon. 

,    W.D.  Frederlokaon,  WlUmar. 

.    BlBndBE.BuDdbeTE.HttUook. 

.  Annie  E.  Bbelluid,  Interna- 
tiona] Falls. 

.    A.  J.  KltUesDD,  Uadison. 

.  Helen  C.  BanoB,  Two  Har- 
bore. 


.  J.  T.  Clawnn,  I 


,   BeniT  Hartr,  belou. 
.    DttTia  Johnson,  WaiMQ. 
.   C.  I.  Timma,  FainaaDt. 
.    Kate  H.  loiua,  LlUhflald. 

Cluv  Ewlog,  Prlncelon. 

M.  E.  Barnat,  I.lttle  Fall*. 
,    Once  B.  Sherwood,  Austin. 
.    Florenoa  Turner,  Blajton, 
.    M.  R.  DaTls,  SI.  FsMr. 
.   L.  W.  Abbott,  WarthlDitoD. 
.    Uarle  Lovmes,  Ada. 
.    Wm.  Ii.  Mercer,  Ro<Siib1»t. 

aicne    BTendsgaard,    Femia 
Falls. 

E.   A.   Unstus,  Thlet  Rlrtt 
Falls. 
.    Herman  C.  Otis,  Fins  Clly. 
.    lesale  E.  Walknp,  Plpeotoua. 

"   A.  ThotBon,  Crookaton. 
^.  Tor^uson,  G]enwcM>d. 


r.  Redwood 

Falls. 
.   F.  A.  Sdisfer,  Rmrllle. 
.   J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 
.    EdIaA.  Headler^Luvenu. 
.   Anna  c.  Olsen,  Ronau. 
.    No^  Young,  Duluth. 
.  T.  J.  Nlcolay,  Shskope*. 
.    C.A.fiailer,ElkRlTer. 

.    f.  Carrer,  Oaflord. 

.    W,  A.  Boerger,  St.  Cloud. 


Yellow  UhUcUib.  . 


CUy, 

CovlnEton... 


Itawamba 


Soperlattndfat. 


1-.  L.  I>aTta,  OwmlsoBB. 
Raj  S.  Roberta,  Honk. 
LilUe  E.  TbmDD.  B«fHB. 
X'kt«r    8.     KimlaMi,    lima 

Prairie. 
W.  T.  WUUams.  Wbetfoo. 
UaiTT  V.  Fick,  Xakc  CIIt. 
Mimila  L.  MtCalbrr  .Vaiia^ 
B.  C.  Van  Lob,  Wanca. 

I.  F.  Lnson,  SttUmia. 


Wm.  A.  Bu^ 
A.  A.  ZeehTj^ 
Lua  A.  Olds,  O 


V.  A.  HcCan.  CattDtb. 
'.S.  ButUr,  LibHtT. 
V.  A.  Hun.  KosciBika 
V.T.  Ronick.AifakiHl 
k.  C.  Pearaun,  Rtaedala. 


J,  T.  Calhcnn,  boQim. 


W.  L.  Fanman,  Ue^iJi 


'.  R.  lamCB,  Grenada. 


Joe  Wilkr,  I 
"  ".  JamcB,  uiE 

Craft,  Bay  8t.  Look. 

J.J.  Dawiey,  Qultpai. 
C.  8.  North,  RajmoDd. 
J,  U.  Klmbftn^,  LailSftm 
Owine  RoUnscn,  aajreniiOe. 
W.  a.  Croucfa,  Futlm. 
a-ay  D.  Dean,  BcraDtno. 
L.  R.  Haisej,  Bay  Spdnp. 

L.  L.  Posey,  FiyMta. 
W.  W.  L«,  PmllB. 
L.  J.  Sirlnger.  t.aund. 
W.  F.  Brown,  Da  Kalb. 
H.  T.  Smitb.  OHocd. 
A.  Q.  llroadns,  Piirrb. 
John  R.  EU19,  UeridlaB. 
Tom  J.  White,  UaailccOn. 
W.  E.  Ifutin,  Cacthaea. 
E.  P.  Clayton,  Tnpalo. 

J.  R.  HuEhee,  Oram  wood 
Z.  C.  Hodrea,  BmUiarwL 
S.  M.  NaS,  Cotumbtu. 
a.  R.  BeniHtt,  Cantoi. 
Frod  Baniei,  Cohimt^a. 
John  P.Bortoo,  HoU;  SpitoaL 
E.  E.  Covin,  AbCTdean. 
Ouv  C.  Bortoo,  WlDooa. 
B.V.  Graham,  FhUndalphM. 
W.  W.  Coaraaj',  Dentm. 

Jas.  R.  laoksoo,  Uana. 
A,  E.  Oresa,  BtaikvlllSL 
C.  B.  Young,  Sardli. 
C.  e.  BaoTPoiilwU]*. 
W.  F.  Backstram,  Kew  An- 

izedtyGoOglt^ 
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SnperlaMDdeol. 


.   S.  W.  Slmmoiu.MBEaoUa. 
.  I.U.  Spain.  PMUta:. 

R.  E.  L,  SuUiBrUDd,  Borate- 
tUU. 
.   P.U.  Bluell.Uarki. 


.    A,  C.  WalUn,  Forest. 

.    Ina.  B.l(»r,sr.,Ra1lln£poik. 

W.  P.  S«ani7,  RUelgh. 

C.  T.  Bookout,  IndiaDola. 

R,  H.  HUTtaoo,  Chulastoo. 
.   Iia  0.  A11«D,  ScDatobia. 
.    L.  H.  Jobs,  RIplar. 
.    N.  L.  Fbitllps,  lulu. 
.   1.  W.  Hmdoison,  TudI™. 

.  W.  T.  Bmllh,  Hew  AJbany. 

.  ].  H.  CuUcin,  VlcJuburs. 

.  S.  ArcbBr,  St.,  OraeuTllM. 

.  John  A.   RuTusr,  VfAjan- 


.    E.  C.  LoTorn,  Lou^vUls. 
.    R.P.HeuUpVaMrVMln. 
.    W.  W.  Lookard,  Yuoo  dty. 


LIS  H-  I^DDDB,  EWTMUHU. 

. Is  V.  Onbs,  Rock  Port. 

.  1.  L.  Shobo,  llenloo. 

.    W.  E.  HsnUns,  CBSville. 


;  Wilbur  H.   WaboT,  lluble 

mil. 
,   0«o.  T.  Parlor,  Cohimbia. 

.   Ooo.  K.  aUptii,  St.  JoMph. 
.   C.  A.  RobcixRi,  Poplar  Bluff. 
.    D.  N.  UcCllDtoclc,  ElDgstoa. 

".  Halo,  Fullon. 


l".  S,  Petrto,  ^Islnora. 
'.J.  Walker,  HanisonTlllo. 
!.  H.  Riley,  Stockton. 


.   Beleo  UcKse,  Kaboka. 
.  J.  A.  Robo90D,  Liberty. 
.    Anna  B.  Ucn^,  FlallsinuK. 
.    J.  S.  UiinpUii,JeaenooCAty, 
.    D.  L.  Rolhgeb,  BunootOD. 
""—.  V.  Summon,  Bleelrille. 

H.  Cannder,  Oreonlleld. 

I.  Williams,  Bnflalo. 

.  1. 1.  Vwlegsaatie,  aallaUo. 

.   Jaa.  W.  Uillsap,  Salem. 
'obn  I^evau,  Ara. 
'    "  "IcAnally-F '" 


.    NslUe  K.  Button,  Bethany. 

■'-IW.  LamUn  Clinton. 

I.  OdenbauM,  HormlUge. 


mbauM,  Uorml 
EtackjOngtm. 


iSKi:-.::: 

Johnson 

Kdoi 

Lwbyotte.'."! 
lewis,,..";! 
Llnoota ..---. 

LlTinffston... 
McDonald. . . 

Ifacon 

«ari«,. ■.',■.■. 

timer. '.'.'.'.'.'.. 
Hisdsslppl... 

Uonlteaa. . . . 

Uontgomory. 

New  Uadrlij. 
Nodaway 

Osage..'.'.'.'.'.' 

Otark 

Pemiscot 

Peny 

PUm^.'.'.'.'M. 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Ralls. ..■,'.■.'.; 

Randolpi] 

Ray -, 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St!  Clair. ..'.'! 
et.  Francois. 
Sle.  Geneviei 
8t.  Louis.... 

Saline 

Sobuyler 

Scotland 

Shannon 

Stodttrd'.V.'! 
Sullivan'.'.'.';! 

Vernon 

Warren 

WBteMtll!!! 

Worth , 

Wrtghl 


LotI  Uarkland,  Anustroni. 
W.  C.  HcHUUn,  West  Plaint. 
B.  P.  Bumhanij  Ironton. 
h.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 


1.  Boston,  Wurensbuig. 


W.  E.  Cottey,  EdiiUL 
"=■  ""  "' ,Lebai»n. 

i.'UounlVsmui. 


F.  W.  Plonr,  Lebamn. 
H.  T.  Phiflips,  "      ■     ■ 
D.W.Ch 
Lloyd  H 


E.  L.  Joyce,  Biookfl^. 

J.  W.  UoCormlck,  ChUlioothe. 


ieCwnii 


Fiankie  CkinDolt,  Hannibal. 


C.  J.  Ladman,  CaUfotnla. 
John  L.  Carter,  Fails. 
W.    F.    Hupa,    MontgDmeTy 
City. 

Wray  Wltlm.  VersalllM. 


W.  U.  Oakerson,  UaryrlUe. 
H.  U.  Wlllianu,  Alton. 
R.  H.  Bryan,  Linn. 
A.  J.  Kimball,  OainiBTllle. 
Chss.  a.  Ross,  CaruthsrsTlUa. 
J.  O.  Roddick,  Perry  tille. 


J.  F.  fioilon,  Platte  Oty. 
Daisy  Johnson,  BoUvat. 
L.  J.  Qladden,  Loquey. 
W.  K.  Armstrong,  Unianvllle. 
0.  E.  Hulso,  New  London. 
S.  B.  UcCully,  Ilobeily. 

0.  L.  KlQoaid,  Richmond. 
LulB  Barton,  CentarvlllB. 
H.  E.  Btaschler,  Doniphan. 
p.  I.  UciOnley,  St.  Chailes. 

:.  E.  Hl^lns,  Osonla. 
L.  U.  aEms,  Fannlnoton. 
OS.  King,  StB.  Qensvleve. 
.V.  T.  Bender,  f     ' 

1.  L.  Lynch,  Hi 
-■     •  Belle  Bud 

Chas.  D.  Harris,  fiimloa 
Walter  Webb,  Eminence. 
Myrtle  Threlkeld,ShBlbyvllla. 
A.  F.  Asa,  Bkwmfleld, 
L.  V.  Threirall,  Galena. 
Roxana  Jonea,  Milan. 
John  W.  Bennctl,  Forsyth. 

W.  Y.  FWler,  Nevada. 
F.  W.  Kchr,  Uanhflsvllle. 
Burwell  Foi,  I'otosl, 
C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 
Lon  Yales.  Uarshfleld. 
(Mrs. )  Cora  Early,  Grant  Cltr, 
John  U.  Caiui.HaitvUle. 


W.  T.  Bender,  Clayton. 
I.  L.  Lynch,  Uusfiall. 
(Mn.)  Belle  Bunch.Lanc 
1,  M.  Born,  Uetnphls. 


tyGoOglt^ 
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Snpolntctidcnt. 


Hujuvt  Ross,  DUlon, 
Avy  h.  Short,  Chinook. 
Uiile  BvkST.  Tomseud. 
Faoiile  TamysoD,  RudLadgB. 


Harriet  KeUy  (Itlandlve. 
Erho  Templeton,  Anacocds. 
Alice  O'Uin,  L«wla(owD. 

llay  TnuDper,  Kallspell. 
Ida  W.  D»vi5.  Bouman. 
Lollie  T.  Irrine,  I'MUpsburi. 
Sarah  F.  UcIIale,  Qavra. 
Elsie  E.  UilIord.Bauldar. 
t.urile  Vyta,  Heiou. 
F.  D.  U<Hd,  LIbbr. 
rbeboWllllsms,Vlrelii]*  CItr- 
Bella   Pranctsn),   W  bite  ml- 

pbur  Bprinn. 
Peul  T.  Uudull,  H1190D1&. 


Ulnnle   Bsller-Lsw,    ^mll- 

Fay  Aldeison,  Fonytb. 
Helena  Feeny,  ThompsoD, 
Uamie  Bun,  Butu. 
Jessie  F.  Etuis,  Bit  Timber. 
NeIHe  R.  Brown,  Choulem. 
FloiB  Sims,  OlasgDW. 


L.R.WIUfj.  Hastings. 
U.  U.  Uurphy,  N'BliEh. 
Hr^  U' U,  Bellan,  Harrlsbnfg. 


Mabel  K.  Hadnll,  But 
Emma  Burrltt,  Alnsni 
],S.  EUlotl,  Knmey. 
W.  T.  Paucber.  Tekaoi 


W.  t.  i 


sra  TbackreT,  V'aleoClue. 
dith  II,  Morrison,  Sidney, 
dllh  A.  LalhiDp,  Clay  Cea- 

.  J.  VoEltance.  Scbayler. 
mma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 


Uarniot  A.  Uurpby.  Dakota, 
nurle  L.  Uuukres,  Chsdioii. 
L.  A.  OUnrer,  LeilnKUm. 
Vera  L.  Yockey,  Cbappell. 
A.  V.  Teed,  Pooca. 
J.  H.  Uatnn,  FiemoDt. 
W.  A.  Yoder,  Omaha. 
Loma  L.  WtiKe,  BankelnuiL 
AlioeJenoett.aenBTa. 
Uia-  Itulh  Erimau,  Bloam- 
luittop. 


Jenle  B.  Pry^,  Beatilm. 
T.  C.  UrKee,  Osbkosb. 

I.  L.  Jenkins,  BunreU. 

F.  W.  Uonuomery,  Elwooi 

II.  L.  Wheeler,  Uyannli. 


HtBKASKJl  — coaUI. 

Hay..!;!!!::;;::; 

Hamilloo 


Ltnroln 

UFnienon!;; 


Un.  U.  Bna,  Alow. 
J.  W.  Fntnnt.  Hayia  Ctmt^. 
Out  L.  AndenDO,  Tnoun- 
Utnnle  B.  MUlIt,  O'N^JL 
■  R.  OarreU,  KuUco. 


Cbode  L.  iMtaTSimbmiL 
Abbia  U.  Newbviy.  Calw. 

Cleo  Cbeppell,  ilorlh  PlaiM. 
W.  D.  Paul,  O^T. 
Uabel  UcKbuney,  Taylor. 
ClarB  Klcbob,  Tryoo. 
N.A.  HoD«l,MadL«)n. 
Itaricant  ICcCutchaoo.CcBtnl 

Clly. 
Cora  A.  TbompaiHi,   BrMce- 

Lunetla  Cainrd,  Fnllivtaa. 
L.  Nemaha  Claike.  Aatxm. 
Elmer  L.  Seely,  Netooo. 
Cbai.  Speerlle,  Nebraska  City. 
LulD    S.    WoUord.     Pann 

qty. 
R.  HT  Vaoce,  Gnwt. 
Huldab  Petenoo,  BoUrafe. 
Lettl*  Bratt,  rierca. 
Fred  8.  Lcoon,  Coluaboa. 

AmeUa  RasmuaMD,  OiceDla. 
Anna  UcDomiell,  UfCoDk. 
T.  J.  Oliver,  Falh  City. 
A.  F.  Duner,  Baaaett. 
L.  I.  Bo^al,  Wllber. 
~    «.  Collliu,  PapiDion. 


L.  H.  Cmrlor,  Loop  Oiy, 
Hary  J.  Feuke.  Hamxai. 
A.  L.  Boraham.  StaoMo. 
A-  T.  Qoltum.  HelHYui. 
Inn  Oake*.  TbedlotT]. 
John  W.  Lane,  Pndcr. 
F,\*  B.  Bhuman,  Ord. 
JohD  A.  RhoHlcB.  Blair. 
tin.  Elsie  LUtall,  Wayne. 
Oertnide  L.  Oooii,  It«l  CkHXt, 


O.K.  ADdefsOD,  Elko. 
A.  B.  UgbllMt,  Ely. 


Lander 

While  Pine. . . . 

S«:::::::::V— '"-■»■' 


t.  UltdwU.  Bpaika. 
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.  a.  UcKsy,  Us  V^as. 


H.  M,  Cieasnum,  E«  Harbor 

B.  C.  WoosUr,  EMkaomk. 
H.  A.  8te«,  Beverly. 

C.  S.  AJbsrUoD,  UBgDollB. 
Aaron  W,  Hana,  Cape  M»j. 
J.  X.  GlKpell,  BridnUjn. 
L.  H.  Canis,  Newark. 

D.  T.  SlKlman,  Olossboro. 
M.  U.  Kinsley,  Janer  Clly. 

I.  M.  Arnold,  PrtncotOD. 


Oacar  O.  Ban,  ^m. 
Henry  C.  Krebs,  Plalnlleld. 
Ralpb  Decker,  Sussex. 
J.  I.  Bavlli,  Elisabetb. 

F.  T.  Atmad,  Belvldsn. 


Aianada     Uoataya,     Albn- 


oiierqaB. 
1 C.  HlU,  I 


l6a.  Joale  Lockud,  Raton. 
L.  C.  klerafelder,  OotIs. 
Fnok  U.  HayiKr,  Las  Ciucvs. 
A.  E.  Bailey,  Cubbad. 
Him  I.  L.  Eckles,  BilveiXity, 
I.  V.  asUegos,  Sanu  Hd». 
Urs.  Wallsn  X.  Gunun,  Car- 

Uls9  O.'a.  Ooebel,  Demlng. 

■lanuel  Uadrld.  Mora. 
E.  U.  Banjule,  oeJlup. 
R.  B.  Tipton,  AlamosndD. 

E.  Pack,  Tucumcarl. 
David  Martlnei,  Velarde. 
Un.  S.  F.Culberson,  Portalos. 
Bonlhdo  MonUys,  BeniallUo. 
'  '   ^.B'»lnlleT,  Ailec. 

Dennumu,  Lu  Vngu. 
J.  V.  CoDway,  Santa  Fe. 

F.  E.  Olren.  BlUsborD. 
Benjamin  Sancbez,  Socorro. 
Jose  UontaJier,  Tan 


J.  L.  O.B 


Hewton  Sweet,  Raveaa. 
W.J.  Haverly,  Wcat  BfTue. 
Walter  B.  Clark,  West  Albany, 

H.  F.  D. 
Q.  W.  D'AutremonC,  UunM. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cnlia. 
E.  L>.  Walten,  Bolivar. 


w  TDUC— emtd. 


Corllaod... 


r.'wSJS,  jl'ubuiu. 
H.  Kent  (lira,).  Union 

Q.  B.  Bprlneer,  Genoa. 

BeniT   Oreenseld,   Uoravla, 
R.  P.  D.  IS. 
.   J.  N.  Palmer,  Fredonla. 

JanWB  R.  Flas,  Frewsburg. 

1.  M.  BBTkerTNlobe. 

PiBtt  E.  Ifarshall,  Sherman. 

-..  Waldo  Swain,  Waatfleld. 

J.  S.  Wright,  Falooner. 
.   Walter  C.  KJpg,  Korsebesds. 

Uartba  U.  Coi,  Elmlra. 
.   Ellen  E.  Baldwin,  Llnoklaea. 


Jane  I.  Bcbenck,  Greene. 

Uary  L.  Isbell,  Norwlcb. 
.    C'lverA.Woloott,Kee>8vlUe. 

Er.ieslB.  Sariient,  Ellenbnre. 

OraceU.  Decker,  Rouses  Point. 
.  8.  B.  Smith,  East  Chatbam. 

W.  L.  lUIUas,  Valatle. 

E.  A.  Smith,  Blue  Storo. 
.    C.  W.ElltoJr,,  McCraw. 

Ada  U .  Shuler(lIn.),Hearaw. 

Alice  B.  OreeDB,  WilM. 

".  Relchird,  Uaoan- 

Z.  Le  it.  Myns,  DownavUle. 
E.  0.  Harkness,  Delhi. 
L.  R.  Lon;.  UarKantvlUa. 
M.  O.  Nelson,  Franklin. 
A.  T.  Hamlllan,  North   Ear- 
perifleld. 


Hamilton. 


ClanE.  Drum,  Cllnlon  Cor- 

W.  R.  Tnmpar,  Rblneback. 
C.  A.  Heist,  Clarence. 
H.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Plecco,  East  Aurora. 

E.  D.  Onnsby,  North  Collins. 
W.  E.  Bensley,  Sprlngville. 
C.  J.  UousBw,  Bchroon  Lake. 
Oatrude  H.  Spear,  Weatport. 
HatUe  J,  Prima,  Upper  Jay. 
EugBuaL.  Moe,  Burte. 

a.  La  arafi,  Tupper  Lake. 

F,  H.  Wlkox.  North  Bangm. 
Oertrude  E.Hyde,  Uolra. 
Fred  A.  Strykot,  Stratford, 
C.  E,  Van  Buren,  Bnadalbln. 


Wallar  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 


3d  by  Google 
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Cooaly. 

County. 

.zr- 

Ursula  T.  Marllley,  Craghan. 
F.  Rdd  Spaulding,  Copenha- 

rSu'm.  JolmetoD,  Port  Ley- 

Jay  F.  SmltS,  DansTiUe,  R.  F. 

Irving  8.  8«r>^Hainlllai. 

E.JK  W.  Kingstx^TjM'ofrt* 

S 
U 
F: 

1 
5 

Pauline  L.  Scott  DIossi-ale. 
Daniel  U.  Blue,  holiand  Fat- 

R.  b:  8*»rle,  East  Onondaga. 

i:l:!.».',nKSi.. 

Leon  J.  Cook,  B.  Bloomfleld. 

"■^■so'?^S^™'castle. 
□arrle  PrWeatherlo«,Napl«. 

?.-A^,fet;g?SS;iown. 
Ln^e«.F.^oyer,Madlna,R. 

□.  F.  8,  Salisbury  (ICn.),  Al- 

Queenia  R.  Tooley,  Fulton, 

Harrison  Coesaart,  CherryVal- 
ileaio  Biuiingame.WorceMar. 
May  Firman,  dneonta. 
FJoyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmealin. 

Ira  H.  Lawton,  Nyafk, 

Miw  Ton-oon. 
Bt.Lawi>»DDO 

W.  a.  Harriet,  Colton. 

E.  E.  Hinman,  SchnyhrviEa. 

iar.' 

R?wf'lUdr«I».  Sharao  Bp^ 

a,  B.  OulnDlp.  iddian. 

Monro* 

Monttomtry 

Tl... 

TompUni 

iS,'fa?SSS.IS5 

bars,  R.  F.  D.  13. 
Hattis  K.  Buck,  North  Lta. 

Je^.  Binknr.Ithan. 
Emily  S    Bamtt,  iri-r"-*, 

W.  1.  Andrewa^Uvaw. 

Onondija 

Wariilngtan. 

HtwMlnniek  (Mn),  Okn 

A^ll'^Bl.«laIl,F.rtA«L 
Myra  L.  luaWw,  Harttnrd. 

F.H,Rich.Bl>n.hao,R.F.D. 
Helen    C.    Andmra    <lln.\ 

C,  H.  Chewy,  White  PUns. 
O.B.Covcy.  Estonalk. 

Putnam 

Yates 

AlanuDos 

A™.'.".'.;:;:::;::: 

l-iSLfs?^ 
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COTtllllWlI. 


M.  C.  Onttul*,  Boatiiport. 

A.  C.  ReTDold*,  AihevlUe. 
T.  L.  Slgmou,  Coniiell)'. 
C.  S.  Borgn,  CoDcord. 
Y.  D.  Kaon,  LanolT. 
C.  n.  Spcoow,  Bautb  Hlllt. 
L.  B.  EdmU.  C«dtr  Point. 
O.  A.  Andanon,  Yincer^lO*- 
Oaonv  E.  Long,  Hkckory. 
R.  P.  Jobiuon,  PltUbora. 
A,  L.  Uanln,  knrphr. 


S.  U.  Brlnsoo,  New  Bern, 

B.  T.  HeBijde,  PaTfllUrlUe 
J.  H.  Newbam.  Itrrliborg. 
A.  W.  Price,  Huitao. 

P.  B.  Vum,  Leilngtoo, 
E.  P.  Endkr,  HockiTillg. 

U.  H.  WooMd,  UudoUl 

C.  W.  llHHj-,  DuAain. 
W.  H.  Plltm^  Tubara. 
W.  B.  8pau,  WinaMD-ealna 
R.  B.  VtJU,  FnnUiiitni. 
P.  P.  Hall,  BelmoDt. 

T.  W.  Cosien,  Oatw. 
T.  A.  Caipoitec,  Cbeittb. 
J.  F.  WeBb,  Ozfi^. 
I.  E.  DebDMn,  Snov  HiU. 


Th».K.  F^ 

A.  8.  IlanlHin,  Enflald. 
J.  D.  Eiiall,  Duon. 
R.  A.  SCDUU,  WaTnmllk. 
W.  S.  Bhltto,  HendsnoDTlUe 
T.  E.  BrowDB,  Aligskl*. 
■  KcOoopn.  RKfonl. 


David  H.  Brawn,  W«bnet. 

L.  T.  Royall,  Smlthllcld. 
lahD  R.  Barker,  Tienuni. 
R.  W.  Alleo,  Sanford. 
loaeph  Klnwy,  KlmMl. 
O.  T.  Heafner,  Crotua. 
H.  D.  BUIinin,  Frankllii. 
a.  C.  Buokoer,  Man  HIU. 
R.  J.  Paele,  WlmsnutOD. 
D.  P.  OUta,  Marlon. 
B.  1.  Cochran,  ChiwlolW. 

D.  W  Oreone,  Wing. 

W.  A.  Cochran,  Troy. 

John  A.  McLood,  Canhan. 

S.  F.  Anatln.  N«»hvme. 

W.  Catlett,  WIlmhiKlon. 

P.  I.  Lonit,  lackion. 

W.  U.  Thompaoo,  Rlchlaodi. 

S.  P.  Lockbart,  Hlllsbon). 

II.  L.  aibbe.  Oriental. 

W.  II.  Hlnbiii,Eliubetta  aty. 

T.  T.  Maipby,  AlklnaoD. 
W.  0.  Oaltber,  UerllOrd. 
O.  V.  HoUowar,  Roxbino. 
""  1.  RaKsdale,  OmDrtlla. 


.therl 
flatnpaon. 

aianiy... '.'.'.'.'. 

sSJ^v. ;:::;: 

TranaFlTBnla. 
TjmJl 

Vanoe 

Wake 

Waablngton.. 

wSm.'."!;:! 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yanoey 

BotUnean 

Bowman 

WnrlalJh 

Can 

Canller 

Dfcjkey 

DlTlde 

Eddy.":::::: 

Emmong 

Grand  Forki. 

Hettkinr:::: 

ElddM 

l^enreV.;: 

UoKenik 

UcLead 

ifoantrajn:::: 

Nemu 

OlhrW 

Pembina 

PtoroB 

Ransom 

RenvDIs 

RIchtand 

Sherldui: 

Stalk 


L.  H.  Hlckaiaon,  Raldi 
R.  O.  Kliai,  eallibiuy, 


RaldBTUIe. 


B.  H.  Bridges,  Rutherlordton. 
h.  L.  liMfbrna,  Clinton. 
Q.  It,  Ronell,  LaurlnbiirR. 
E,  F.  Eddina,  PalmerviUe. 
J.  T.  Smith,  Danhury. 
W.  U.  CunJim,  Slloam. 
J.  U.  Bralley,  Bryson  City. 
T.  C.  Hendereon,  Quebec. 
J.  L.SprulU,  Columbia. 
R.  N.  KIsbet,  Uooroe. 

J.  G.  Kltti«U,  Hcodenon. 
Z.  V.  Jitdd,  Ralaigh. 
n.  F.  Jona,  WanealoQ. 
John  W.  Dardeo,  Plymoath. 

B.  B.  Dougberty,  Boone. 
E.  T.  AtUnson,  Ooldaboro. 

C.  C.  Wngbt,  Hantinc  Creek. 
E.  J.  BuDfls,  WUsoD. 

W.  D.  Uanln,  Eut  Beod. 
0.  P.  Deyton,  Toeoana. 


lUn  Roee  C.  Wacner,  Hat- 
Miss  il.  J.  Nlalsoo,  Vallar 

City. 
Uim  E.  D.  He«ller,  lUmw- 


C.  L.  Vinwss,  Bbmaick. 

I.W.RO^y,  Fargo. 

Hiss  B.  J.Bulllvao,  Laogdon. 

Urs.  a.  U.  LOTBll,  EUendale. 
Kiss  Emma  Cudbla,  Cniaby. 
C.  L.  llelbr,  Vanning. 
Urs.  E.  U.  Roach,  New  Rock- 

H.  U.  Hanson,  Linloa. 
l£Lss  UaryJ.  Cain,  CarrlnitflO. 
Hiss  H.  1.  PrindBvOle,  Onnd 

Forks. 
I.  A.  Kampen,  Cooparslown. 
Uua  J.  K.Sleake,  Hott. 
UiM  Lydia  Hinman,  Steele. 


Herbert  Brown,  Napoleon. 
Dal  ton  McDonald,  Townet. 
E.T.Clvde,  Ashley. 
Mi!3N,C.  nymea.  Al^nander. 
John  L.  Brekken.  Waabbum. 
E,  R,  Tbomns,  Btanlon. 
W.  F.  Lorln,  Handao. 
Uiss  R.  Duffy,  Stanley. 


l.Burley,  rembii 


A.  HalK,  Devil 

M^  H.  Sharid'an.  Uohsll. 
F.  R,  Barnai,  Wahpeton. 
E.  M.  Sherry,  Rolla. 
Ilenry  Ulve.  Fonnan. 
C.  F.  Ebaily,  Moauaky. 

Kiss  Mary  Nolan.  Dlckinaoii. 
Geo.  F.  Kenton,  Sherbrocke. 
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.  Kiss  U.  E.  UcGlnnb.  Juno- 

-   Kin  U.  SoiHUon,  Cando. 
Him   O.    Wunbbeliii,    HUls- 


Edwud  Ertcluon,  anfton. 


I.  B,  lohnMD,  SUwdl. 

J.  W.  UIggiDWUuun,  Chero- 


.  Ulu  N.  Dsnlels,  ADBdarka. 
.  Ubs  Inua  South,  El  R«do. 
,    Fred  E.  Tuckor,  ArdnwiB. 

.    A.  K.  Balslon.TalileqiHh. 

I.  T.  R«d,  HuED. 
.   WaltuKeaDedv,  BoisaCltr. 

"  R.  lIcDoDBld,  Norman. 
H.  Cajwood,  CoolgBta. 
K..  JohDsoa,  Lawloa. 
.    _.  W.  C.BUellon,  Vlnlta, 
.   Jesw  Biirgnn,  Sapulpa. 
.   Urs.N.  A.  Solder,  Arapaho. 
.   J,  Orow  Scales,  Orov«. 

.  E.  B.  Reay.TaloEa. 

.  J.  A.  MoUt.,  AniBtt. 

.  Oeaige  Balney,  EaJd. 

.  Ida     F.     Bradfield,     Pauli 


.  -l.F.IJeweU, 

.  Cbas.  U.  Jaoibsoti,  Hedloid. 

.  Oe(>.W.SImi,UB 

.  a.P.  Uortoa  Ho' 


.    H.  S.  tfathle,  HoldauTHle. 
.    I.  U.  Dais  Alms. 
.    L.  L.  Wade,  Ryan. 
.    UlssL.  Daniel,  Tishomingo. 
.    E.  A.  Doke,  NewWrk. 
.    Geo.  E.  Uoara,  Klngflsber. 
'liBi  A.  E.  Lane,  Hobart. 
L.  A.  O'Ualley,  Wllburlon. 


.  A.n 

.  p.  O.  Rawdon,  Cnandlai. 

.  MeQHtmipbrey,  Quthiie. 

.  T.  D.  Fells,  MarietU. 

.  A.  J.  Fraoch,  Puroell. 

.  F.  K.  FaisoD,  Idabell. 

.  Cbuslellclnlosb,  Eutala. 

.  Chas.  A.  Wright,  Falivlaw. 

.  Weslev  Fai,lladl]l. 

.  MiasC.  Archer,  Pryor, 

.  E,  L.  Nawman,  Sulohur. 

.  EidngN.Collelle.lIiukocse. 

.  CO.  Vannait,  Pen?. 

.  UtuI.Uason,  Nowata. 
Nebon,  Okemali. 

.  Bin.  A.  B.  Lora,  Oklahoma- 

.  E.B.Bhotwell.Okmulgee. 

.  W.  E.  OUl,  Pawhuska. 

.  I.  T.  Davis  Uianii 


Woods..'," 


Douglas. . . 


Hood  Blyer 
Josephine.. 

Lake....!!! 


W.  C.  Payne.  Antlacs. 
T.  C.  Havre.  Cheyanna. 
B .  H .  Hester ,  Clanmara. 
Dow  Dtinaway,  Wewok*. 


Joseph  Baaalejr.  Snyder. 
UbiN.  B.  Lyivb.GurnMO. 
A.  A.  ttott*.  Ffadirlck. 


J.  F.  Smith,  Baker  nty. 

B.L.  Hack,CorraUi>. 

T.  J.  GafT.  Onega  City. 

Enuna  C.  wamn,  Astaia. 

J.  U.  ColUiB,  SlTBelaB. 

w.  H.  BoDcb,  Coquille. 
,  R.  A.  Ford,  FrioeTille. 
..  W,  S.  Ouerin.  Lonckia 
.1  T,  Chancy,  Ronlnuf, 
.'  J.  C.  Sto^,  Coadon. 


L.  U.  HamUtoo,  Banu. 
C.  D.  Tb^psoo.  Hood  BIt«. 
J.  Feivy  Welb,  Jacfenonlli. 
h.  Savage,  Oranta  Pan. 
J.  O.  Swan,  Elanuita  Falk 
J  Q.  WmiU.  Lakerlew. 


llinino,0 

I.Smllh^Si 


R.  F.  RoblUDn.  Tortlaad. 
H .  C.  Beymour,  DatlM. 
W.  C.  Bryant.  Uoro. 
W.  B.  Buel,  Tillamook. 
F.  K.  WelliH,  Pendleton. 
E.  E.  Braggi  I'  Rrude. 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprt». 

Justus  T.  Nefl,  The  Dattai. 
U,  C.  Case,  Hilbbora. 
H.  J.  Sinunom.  Posdl. 
S.  S.  Duncan,  UcMintiTiih. 


F.  A.  UcCluac,  Bulls. 

U.  B.  Bom.  Ebaeburg. 

C.  E.  Flutanr,  Empcrlon. 
J.  J.  Bonn,  Mibch  chnnk. 

D.  O.  Etten,  Btau  CeUwe. 
0.  W.  Horn,  ErrlMooE. 
N.  B.  Hael«r,  Chrtao. 
Wm.  B.  ToUae,  t-Te—*!, 
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1,  N.  UcCloaksr.  I-ock  Bann. 
Wm.  W.  Evuu,  Bloomabure. 
F.  D.  Blair,  McadglUe. 


I.  KelM  Qnen,  C 


B.  Qwer,  If  Iddiclown. 


C.  G.  Lcvcllfii,  BrownsTlllc. 

J.  O.  Corson,  Tfonnta. 

'    E.  SmKb.Ctuunlwrabun. 


H.  D.  Fr«lanil,W»rDmbiui. 

J.  0,  Dell,  EoDKnedoo. 
J.  F.  Ctupman.  tudlaoB. 
L.  Uayne  Jonn,  BrookvlUe. 


John  W.  SQOkB,  IrfbanoD, 


-_  _.  UcConntil.  Mercer 
lunes  F.  Wills,  BcllivlUe. 
Frank  Kothler,  Slroudtburg. 


I.  Kline,  New  Bloomfleld. 


O.  W.  AnutroDg,  Franklin. 

C,  8.  Enspp,  Warren, 
L.  R.  Cnimrlne.  WastiincUa. 
J.  J.  KoeMer,  HonrsdaJe. 
Itoht.  C.  Shaw,  UreeasbuTR. 
F.  il.  Jarvb,  Tunkbanaock. 
C.  W.Stine,  York. 

}.  F.  Hammond.  Abbeville. 
C.  II.  Belcler,  Alktn. 
n.  A.  Ahnirns,  Anderson. 
R.  W.  D.  ItDwell.  Uttmberc. 
U.  J.  Crouch,  Burnwell. 

B.  II.  Boyd.  UardeevlUa 

C.  W.      fiuulcra,      MoDcks 

D  a.  tluriih,  St.  UatlbBWB. 
E.  a,  UcKown,  Goaney. 

W.  D.  Kdoi.  Chester. 

Kirby  Kivers,  C'tacsisflsld. 

E.  1.  Bnirne.  ManniaE. 

H.  W.  Black,  Wallerboro. 

T.  E.  Slokes,  Darllngtan. 
.[  R,  8.  ROKCTS,  Dillon. 
.    J.J.  Howell.  SI.  Georm. 
'  W,  W.  Fuller,  Edgedeld. 


.   A.  D.  Hartin.  LmlngUML 
■y.  C,  RoEvs,  Uvlon. 
1.   L.   EttUtUag,  BaliMtt* 
villa. 

.    E,  H.  Aull.  Nawbmr. 
"■■  C.  Uusbs.Walballa. 
W.   UvliigsloQ,   Grant*- 

T.  nallnm,  Plckaiu. 

it.  Clsrkson,  Columbia. 
.    ...^.  Carson.  Saluda. 
.    J,  U.  Brannon,  Spartanburg. 

f.  H.  Haynsworth,  fiumltr. 
r.  H.  Goto.  Union, 
r.  a.  UcCiJloujih,  Kiagnrefc 
I.  W.  Quinn,  Yorkrllle. 

D.  F.  Bauicbtnan.  Flanklnton. 


,    NelileS.FTaser.GannValteT. 
.    Susie  Dlrd,  Bellelburcbs. 
■    "iVcBnuk,  Mound  City. 
y  Ueumpbreni,  Custer. 


.  Watlaee  Calhoun,  V\mis. 

.  Nvttle  W.  Weirb.mchmora. 

.  Florence  Murray,  Wesslngti>n 

.  H.  U.  Besl.  De  Smel. 

,  Mrs.  A.  C.  0<lee.  Uiultson. 

.  Florence  Olcnii.  Ucadwood. 

.  UMlaE.  Wlmrlo.ranlon. 
laSutley.  Oacotoa. 


c 


'Wo^l 
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.   J.  J.  OfUd,  OWL 


.    1.  p.  Taylor,  Aogleton. 


Uax  Bhim,  Frederlcksbms. 
O.  L.  BicBTd,  Oaiden  CUT. 
H.  1.  Paaamcn,  QoUad. 
A.  B.  Curdar,  Gouota. 


beorEB   L.   li^^,'  Ptain 

labn  D.Blrd,  Uerapbli. 

B.  H.  Hm,  HamlJtocL 

C.  C.  Beak,  HansConL 
0-— '-»■ 

'.  Kountie. 


.Baundera.  San  Uirooi. 


Y.  Leaveil,  Fteaa. 
B.  UcOdc,  Lubbock. 
.  PnTvmaD,  Titiokk. 
.  D.  Cbu-k.  UwHsoarUle 
EnUUHt,  Jefferson. 


3d  by  Google 
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.   J.  TnnuaVanra,  S 


TbofflBS  H.  Levll,  Be.7  Cltf, 
Ben  V.  Klnr,  Eiek  Fw. 
I.  K.  BuaTBradv. 

.    B.  L.  Abbott,  Wwo. 

.    J.  W.Uutln,  TUdSQ. 

.    W.  N.  SutbeS,  HoDdo. 

.   J.  D.  Scrum.Henardvllle. 

.   J.  H.  EDovte,  Wdlsod. 


.  S.  II.  Allen,  CMdihmite. 

.  A.  J.  Coe,  Colorado. 

.  W.  W.  Snodgmra,  HODbieDe. 

.  N.  E.  Heard,  Codros. 


.   W.  T.Fatton,  llilador. 

.    W.  B.  Ilonis,  NMOgdocluB. 

.  O.  L.  Albritioo.Craaloun. 

.    O.C.  Col»n,  Newton. 
.    John  J.  Ford,  Bveelwater. 
"  kt  BenloD,  Coipus  ChilsU. 
I.  HsDoa,  Ocblltnu. 


.   lohn  11.  Odom,  Fort  Stoek- 

.    R.  U.  lODea,  Llvlnnton. 
.    W.U,  Jeter,  AmifllQ, 
.    W.  W.  Bogel,  Mvta. 
.    O.  H.  Rodea,  Emotr. 
■v.  D.  Scott,  CanjOQ. 

I'.B.  Moore,  Stlfaa, 

.  W.  DilBe,  ClBrkiTlllB. 

dm  Y.  Loavell,  Peoos. 

I.  L.  Rea,  Retuglo. 

.    I.  E.  Elnnej,  UiimL 
.    Otho  Baxter,  Franklin. 
.    H.  M.  Wade,  RockiraU. 

t.  L.  Hagan.  BalUngec. 
.  J.  A.  Jay,  llendrreoD. 
.    T.  R.  Smltb,  Hemplilll. 

W.  C.  Romaey,  San  AogOB- 

E.  W.  Love,  Cold  SnrlDES. 
.    P.A.  irunttr,81nton. 
.   J.  T,  Uartley.SanSsba. 

.    loab  Cainpbell,  Eldorado. 
.    Prlti  R.  Bmitb,  BnTder. 
'   A.  Klnc,  Albany. 
,C.  Ilnrst.  CpDtrr. 
W.  Elliott,  Strattoid. 
.    __.  W.  Orr.  Tyler. 
,    J.  O.  Adams,  QlfD  Rom. 
Bam  P.Vale.Rlo  Qrande  City. 
N.  N.  Roeenquut.  Brecken- 

B.  F.  BrowD,  Slerllns  City, 

.    W.  J.  Arrinirton,  AspennoDt. 
E.  B.  Biiant,  Soddts. 
W.  F.  llendr     ~  - 


E.  V.  Wblt«.  AhlletM. 
«rge  W.'  N«U1,  Brovnfleld. 
I  Comity  Judge  Is  ax  officio  county  luperlnteadent. 


ThronkmartOD'. 


Uvaldei 

Val  Verde.... 
VaoZaodt... 
Victoria 


Winkler'.. 

Wise 

Wood 


Millarf.';. 


Uinta .'.'. 
Utah.... 


k'ayne... 
I'sbcr. . . 


T.  J.  Wright.  Thjookntert^B, 
P.  H.  Ronm.  Uoanl  Pleuut. 
W.  L.  Uucbes,  San  Ao^elo. 

Wade  M.  gmltta,  Jr.,  AialiB. 
W.  B.  UlUi,  OroTotoD. 
Grovw  C.  Lowe,  WondvtHe. 
A.  F.  Bhepperd,  Ollmer. 
L.  W.  Aliuwartti,  Upbuid. 


.  E.  Ratcllfl,  Victoria. 

;.  A,  Bannlck,  HitntivUl*. 

Stark 
C.  Klaeaer. 

B.  Rlchanuon,  i^aiwio. 
Oswald  Oumt,  Wbarton. 
J.  B.  Reynoids,  Wbealv. 
H.  A.  FrirobUcljWIiihttm  faBL 


L.  B.  Ifarray,  Eendt. 
D.  J.  Blmpson,  Decator. 
J.  IT.  Searcy,  qnitmaii. 
W.  Holmei,  Platna. 
R.  Undin,  Oraliani. 
A.  P.  SHAn,  Zapata. 
O.  A.  tUlli,  BaUaTiUe. 


WllUain  loKph,  Hinasrille. 
D.  C.  Jensen,  Brtcbam  City. 
R.  V.  Larson,  Leon. 
C.  R.  Uacmieen.  Price, 
n.  C.  Burton.  KsyniUe. 
Neptal  WUlkms,  CaiU*  r>ala. 
0.0.  Andcnon.  CannanTlllt. 
C.  A.  JohnHO,  ICoab. 
B.  J.  Brnnt,  Cedar  f  Ity. 
Ivan  C.  Dalby,  LeTsB. 

1,  Glecdik. 


Joflephine  BtmiuHi,  uiq 
A.  J.  Ashman,  Ftllmors. 
Victor  R.  Babmao.  ICorcsn. 
Wm.  J.  Luke.  KinsjtoD. 
Jobn  Benaon,  Rondidph. 

1.  W.  AlbtOD  BaH  Lokf  niy. 


Coopo'.  Rama^. 
..™_n  Rowberry.O — 
N.  O.Bovanli,  Ver 
J.    Preston    Greet,    S|«nlA 


LUUan  RDwbeiTy.OraiitiTUls. 


W.  N.  Petteraon,  Oc4«n. 

O.  G.  JoytML  OnsBecck. 
J.  W.  E»erel',  Koorick. 
W.  T.  Bodna.  RooIth. 
J.  a.  jBlar,CoTtn«'m. 
0.  B.  Bowry.  Butkevillo. 
F.     C.     C^Bpbdl, .  Uaduc 

Halibta. 
don  «ii[«ilQt«idaota 
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F.  H.  UomerviUe,  Blauntoa, 

R.  F.  D. «. 
OraltBO  PBVDa,  Hot  Sprlnca. 
B.  S.  Lambetb,  Jr.,  Boitna 

City. 

Frack  L.  Dann.  Bland. 
Cu;  Breclimrldgs,  Fliuaitk. 
W.  B.  Valnntlne,  Lawrence- 
rills. 
W,  L.  Ownbey,  Onmdj. 
P.  F.  Jonee,  ArronlB. 
J.  P.  Mecmer,  Bueni  VloU. 
Vf.  L.  Qubee,  lAw^en. 
Jotin  Wuhlngton,  MUfonl. 
E.  U.  Coole;,  Flpein  Qaa. 
W.    B.   Cogglo,    Prortilonce 


:.  a,  Ub«v.  WUle  Post. 
V.  U.  Martia,  New  CuUe. 
.  U,  Beclibani,  Culpepcr. 
;.  W.  DIcUiuaii,  Jr.,  CarUra- 


E,  C.  Povell,  McKeosay. 
Jabn  H.  WilUo,  BunpWn. 


W.  O.  Revnoldi,  Coi 

U.  D.  Bdl.  Biuke. 

E.  Albert  Smitb,  Wanenton. 

P.  F.  Shelton.  Buham. 

T.  H.  Sbeaberi,  WUmituttai. 
H.  D.  Dllurd,  Rr-'—  " • 

u, y. Li    "  "■ 


Rock;  Mount. 


i.  Hale,  Elk  Creek. 


n.  F.  Coa 


UadlD,   Nortb   Em- 

_irj.  WalkiiM,  Boatb  Borton. 
H.  Carter  Kedd,  Besver  Dam. 
A.  D.  Wright,  Richmond. 
J.  R,  Onmy,  UutlniyJUe. 
Orattan  Payne,  Hot  fipringa. 
navin  Rawls,  CamvlDe. 
M,  J.  Hoorar,  W  lUlamebiirK. 

A.^L.  Temn,  King  WOllBm 

loakley.'FeiTBll. 
...     .  Tenell.  Kim  WDIiam 

Court  Houae. 
Frank  W.  Lewis.  Uorattioo. 
J.  <;.  BoatriRht,  JonMvillB. 
W.  O.  EdmoDcisoii,  Paeoolan 

BpringB. 
Frank  t.  West.  Trevllians. 
I.  T.  WlnKlnwn,  Kenbrtdge. 
E.G.  (ilate.  Lvnclibdrg. 
J.  N.  Mdlet,  Haywood. 

K.  n.  PerclJull,  NesUng. 
F.  C,  Bcdln^er,  Boydtnn. 
E.  C.  Fercllull,  NestinE. 
J.  II.  Riephena,  Cornb^ 
Lee  Brill,  Butlolk. 
H.  T.  Harris,  LovlngBton. 
W.    B.    Coggln,    Piovidoiee 

Forge. 
A.  II.  ForemBD,  Norfolk. 
F:  a.  Tankard,  KasBavadoi. 


VtBOIKU— contd. 
Nallovij 
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Patrick 

Pltteylranla 

Powbatan  .....„, 
Prince  Edwud . . . 

Prtnte  Oeorge 

Prince  William.... 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

RocUnKbam 

Boott. 

Boathunpton 
Spotsylvania, 
slulord 

Warwick. V.'.' 

Waabii    - 

WesB 

Wise.... 
Wythe. . 
York... 

Chehalis."!!: 
Clarke 

aaifleld.V.'."! 
CranC 

King.. .',":: 

Klttftaa!::!!! 
KUckltat,,,. 

Lewis 

LiDCoto 

Okanogan . . . 
Pend  dreiiiB. 
TanJ 

Ipokt 
TburstOB, 


C.  B.  Bowiy,  BorkeTlIIs. 
C.  P.  Cowberd,  Gordonaville. 
John  H.  Booton,  Luiay. 
a.  W.  Via,  Woolwlna. 
Flelclwr  B.Watson. Chatham. 
Wm.  U.  Ktonon,  Boecobol. 
P.   T.  Atkinson,  Uampdeii< 

Sidney, 
W.  W.  Edwards,  WaTOTly. 
O.  B.  UeaiB,  Norlolk,  R.  F. 

D.l. 
0.  0.  Tjtor,  Haymarket. 
B,  L.  Darst,  Dublin. 


o.  W.  E/nitger,  Lexjngton. 
-.  5.  Hnirey,  Uarrlsonburg, 
H.  W.  Fuirate,  Fucain  HiU. 
W.  D.  Hmllb,  Gate  rilv. 
PhlUp  WUliama.  Woodstock. 
B.  E.  CopBubavei,  Marlon. 

Wm.  W.  Whila,  Eobrell. 
JanKB  Asbby,  Huaselman. 
Iam«a  Aahby,  Uusaelman. 
L.  N.  Baredge,  Alliance. 
W.  W.  Edwards,  Wavorly. 
W.  A.  ThompsOD,  Taaewell. 
T.  V.  Leacb,  Front  Royal. 
J.S.  Eastman.Newport  Nem. 
W.  J.  Edmondaon.  Lodi. 

0.  W.  Moiphy,  Tucker  Hill. 

1.  K.  QUlman,  Coebum. 
Geo.  B.  Bullard.  Wylhevllle. 
J.8.Xaatmaa,Newpart  Newt. 


Cuolyn  Filti,  RltEviile. 


GQthUe,  ' 
Un.  I.  If.  UcNutI,  Port  Ad-  . 


E.  D.  noogbland,  Republic. 

J.  K.  Baacb,  Pasco. 

•■     M.E.Llr— • 

emitu,  f. 

LenaKiSine.C--, 

I.  D.  Pbllllps,  PorlTomuend. 

A.  B.  Burrows,  Seallln. 

T.  E.  Hube,  Port  Orchnrd. 

Mn.  G.  h.  Barkley,  l^llens- 

T.  C.  Anderson,  ColdendBle. 
U.  L.  Carrier,  Chchalls, 
Wm.  U.  NoBloy,  Davenport. 
AdaF.  Myem,  Shellon. 
W.  F..  Qamblo,  ConconuUy. 
Lottie  Bode,  South  ^cnd. 
Hester  C.  Soulea,  Neu'port. 

Nellie  Swaeney,  Friday  Bai» 


to  Jonea,  Everett. 
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Lowb 


D.  R.  VclDtiHh.CBthbmM.  „ 
Un.  I.  FkhUw,  WiJIb  WbUl 
Delbil..  Keakir  BeUluglkun.    " 


Cleoptias 

E.N.Zfll 


Zslkr,  Inwood. 

W.  W.  Nebon,  Torlle  Crook. 

W.  B,  OoldiD,  Fbtwooda. 

B.  C.  UnderwDOd,  Welbburg.  I 

J.  C.  Peat,  On*.  ' 

W.  Cbmoweth,  EdcM. 

).  F.  WUsou,  a»j. 

L.  L.  BullBr,  WsU  Unko. 

J.  T.  Feun,  Dolbu. 

J.  E.  Haj],  Tror. 

O.  B .  Human,  MaysvlDe. 

Chu.  TatsooU,  RlcUuidi. 

Ira  V.  CowgUI,  KDnmaT. 

H.  O.  HiUuTFuEbtown. 

L.  S.  BBllermui,  I>al  iUm. 

A.  p.  Mocrison,  Satam. 

P.  H.  Ranllii,  Claikaburt- 

).  (Inntliuii,  KeanuyaTkllii. 

N.  W.  CsTBuda,  CluilssUa. 

U.  L.  B.  Lingo-,  WtatOD. 


I.   E.   BroakoTer,   Uotebii- 


rUck  W«i»r,  FnakHii. 
I.  B.  Ftamlne,  AdU. 
B.  B.  Wllll(un9,Css3. 

J.  C.  Fldi.liad  Hoiue. 

V.  8.  IMiAeiB,  Beckley. 

W.  1.  Loig,  ViUer  Bead. 

R.  B.  CokelsTf  HuTbrllle. 


a.  ]..  t  ainBta,  Reodv. 
W,T.  Ball,  Hbi ton, 
DeOet  NevloD,  Orafton. 
C.  B.  Paiaons,  PoTerwo 
A.  L.  Oregg,  HlddlebotiT 
J.H.  Aihirorth.Bu  ■■ 
O.J.  BliB,  Wajns. 


Rm  Wlbm^anler. 


IhrMl*  IXioglu,  Pbanvnic 


Clin  Juobaoii,  ( 


C.  W.  Bmith,  Pwt«f«. 


a.A.Butfla4,BtiiiHn  B 
OlEB  Lanoo,  BnnrKit. 
J.  W.  KUnsnun,  MtDdaa 


Oren  D.  SttohL  B 
Fans. 

A.  J.  Thatie,  JeU^wm. 
Ufcta  D.  CUCDOC,  Matalaa. 

J.  1.  EBrwln,  BBtet  Late. 
J.  B.  Buaiiu,  Kewnnn. 

B.  F.  OlmuD,  W«9t  SolcB. 
W.  G.  Hue,  Dwim 

l.H.fl 

C.W.I 

Wouel  PlTcneU,  Wnuaa 
R.  C.  RuubV.  F^shtln. 
Dunoa  H.  R«ld,  Ea&mro 

B  UwwikM 


>,  UarUnnoo. 
MD.AaOni. 

IUl,)f«TllL 


EST" 


Ils7  BcNelj,  PtmiliM. 
O.    ].    Ziuuasinaii,    C 

JsDob    B.    Lccni,    RM 


Oto.  W.  DailM,  N.  mwliH. 
Sma    U.    Bairiacuo,    Bar- 


Dan  P.  OR»(B,  Whllahal 
B.  L.  Ovdiur,  Vtrnqu*. 
Onct  Cook,  E«ti  Bhtt. 
Beta!  UarUn,  ^hm. 
M*n  J.  Adama,  Spoooar. 
Oao.  T.  Outta^WM  B^ 


UNITEBSIT7  AMD  COLLEOB   PBESIDENT3. 
V. — CovMTT  BortMirrutoiMTft— GontiDued. 


Cauntr. 

Cganty. 

enpnmtaDdent. 

O.D.Bho»b,Wrak»liL 

Edv^  Coiui,  WntoDU. 

n.  B.  P«teh,Oabknh. 
G»on.V«ne,.Ve.p«, 

A.F.  FiUenip  LoveU. 
Uaud  Da«>H,  Douclu. 
Hta  F.  B.  SmiOiTlmiUna. 

S^'-^" 

Ubt  HainlltoTi,  Csfper. 

AlbiJ^°'*"*' 

SwoelwBler 

UlH  _M.     R.    BftW,    Koqlt 

MlaiO.C.rpent«r,Ppt«i. 

TI.— Uniybrsitt  iKD  CoLUOB  Pbehidrntb. 


Binninghuii 

Aabntn. 

£utlake 

QneTuburo. 

lIvlOD 

8t.  Btntaia.'.'. 

BprinKHlU 

"mlulesa 

TunalooB 

tJolTwiiti 

Aiksdelpbls 

Do.r. 

Bat«3Tin». 

ClarksvUto 

F«yetleyllle 

Little  Rock 

CAlJKnNU. 

CUiemlai.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'. 
Los  AncclM. 

Do.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

UimCoUege 

Oakland 

PasideiiB 

BomFiUKina. 

Santa  run.'..!.!!" 
Bluiliird  [Tnlvvnttr. 
WhlltlK 

BoOldw 

Colofado  Bprbw.... 

Denver 

Fott  ColUu. 

Ooiden 

llonlelairB."!!!!!!!!! 
Dolveidtf  PKk.... 


Blimluhuii  CtdlaoB. . . 
AtbuTenuJ*  CoOiat. 
Alabana  FolrUahnK  ' 

HowwdCotlcge 

Soutbcra  Utilvenlty 

liidson  CoIIpeb 

VTmmdI  CoBub  of  Abtiuiu-.... 

St.  Benrnd  CollegB 

Spftng  Hill  College 

AlabMiia  Syiudlcml  Collac*  te  Wo 

Centrti  Fomals  Colleaa. 

TusalnM  FuiulaCalkvi 

UBlvBtity  of  AUmnA. 

ITiiiTKritr  ot  AlUom 

Headasm-Bnnni  CoIMC 

Oneehltm  Co1l«g« 

Arkaima  Coll«a 

Arkanm  CombetUaiil  CtSkft 

Cenlral  Colleiw 

Hendfii  ColleeiB 

rnivwjfty  o(  ArtKBSS 

rbilandei  Smith  ColkBe  (colored). 

UnlverahyolC»lllonil» 

ocddaiuicoiLciie.V,!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
St.  VtncsnU  Collein. . . . 
Untverslt;  of  Soatlura ' 

Hills  Coll^ 

St.MarysColk«B 

Tbioop  Polylorhnic  loatitule 

St.lBUtiaaUDlvstfty 

UiQegaottheFacinc 

UolvenltvoISsntaCUn _ 

Lelaod  snnliwd  Jnaloi  UolTersltT. 
WbitUer  CoUe(« 

nninnin  of  Colorado 

Colorado  CjHi™ 

College  ottbe  Sacred  Heart. 

Coiorado  Aertealtnral  College 

StOeSchooTof  Mines 

State  Teochen  CoUece  of  Colorado. 

Colondo  Woman's  College 

Uolvanlt;  of  Dmvei 

WcMmloHer  Unlrenlty 


Aitlmr  H.  WUde,  FTi.  D. 


Hoitia,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Con rar. 
RoT.A.C.  H^,  D.  D. 
J.  B.  Reynolds,  A.  U  ,  acting. 
Rav,J.H.Coi,D.  D, 

BenJ.  Ida  WbMler,  LL.  D. 
Junes  A.  BlaisdeU,  U.  A. 
John  W.  Beer,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  J.  B.  OboB,  C.  1I.,D.  D. 
Rot.  Goorge  F.  Borard,  LL.  D. 
Luella  ClST  CsriMi,  LL.  D. 
Be>.  BTDlhec  FBhrldan,  F.  B.  C. 
June*  A.  B.  Bcherer,  LL.  D. 
B«T.A.r.TrtvBl!l,8.J. 
Wm.W.  Gotli,  Pti.  D. 
B»T.  Jatnei  P.  Ilonlaaej.  8. 1. 
David  Btarr  Jordan,  LL.  D. 
TtwniM  NewUli,  Fb.  U. 


Rev.  I.  J.  Brown,  8. 1. 
Chu.  A,  Lory,  M.  S. 
VictOT  C.  Aldonon.  80.  D. 
"    '     '  '  X.  Snvdai. 


J.  P.  Treat,  A.  II. 


mO.Pattiion,  U.  A 
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CUhoUo  OnlvanltyofAiiialea... 

Oalluidet  C<dl«n 

Oflorgotown  Unl  vanity 

George  WaahliiEtoD  Unlveraltr... 

Howird  Univeralty  (colored) 

8t.  iahD'>Coll«KS 

Titoitf  College 


John  B,  SIOMni  Unlvenlty... 
UolTeriityol  Florida. 

BouHwni  Coltara 

Flortds  eiaw  CktUeie  lor  Worn 
RoUiDS  College 


University  ol  Oeoigli 

Atlanta  BaptUt  CoUege  (cotared). . . 

Atlanta  UdvBTllty  (OOlOrod) 

Bcbool  ol  Technology 


NottbOemili  AgrfoultoralCoUeie... 

Acnes  ScotfCoU^ 

PMmontCoUegQ 

B«nlBTittColle|e 

BnuaoCoDege 

Lagranga  Female  College 

Bpfiihun  Female  CoUege 

Ueroer  Unlvenlt; 

Weeleyan  Female  CoUecs 

Emory  College 

Shorter  CaU(«e 

aark  Uni%-ersit7  (colored) 


College  ol  Hawaii... 


„ BgCollBgB 

Aledo WllUiunaadVaaiiuC(dlMB... 

BlaomlngtoQ UllndaWvslaTU)  UniTeiSly... 

Bourboanals I  Bt  Vialeur's  College 

CarUnvtlle ,  Blackbuni  Cdlege 

Carthage Omhage  College . . 


Chicago.. 
Do... 


jr  losUlule  olTeduioiogy... 


.1  Lewis  ImUtule.. 


Do '  University  of  tTiicagc, 


— «slty  ol _„ 

Decatur ,  Jamea  UlItiMn  UnlversllT-.. 

Eureta '  KurekaColtoge... 

IngColleee... 

.   nuoxCollora 

.   Lombard  (Allege... 


Evamloo Northwestern  t'nJver^iy... 


Nam*  ol  prajdnt. 


.   Fbvel  8.  Lather,  LL.  D. 
.    Bev.W.A.  ShanUin.LL.  D. 
.   AithurT.  BHltoT,  LL.  D. 
.B«aoh,B.B. 


I.  Barter,  Fh.  D. 


Thomai  I.  Shahsi,  8.  T.  D., 
.„tor. 
.    Pei«lval  HaU,  U.  A. 
.   Rev.  Alpbooios  I.  Donlon,  B.  I. 
.    CharleaH.BIocktan.LL.D. 
,    Rev.  S.  U.NewnuD^.  D. 
.    Brother  F.ADdiew.F.B.C. 
.    81st«rCUhBliMAIaT«ai,8.  H.  D. 


.   David  C.  Bird 

.   John  Hope,  A.  I 
-  ■   ard  T.  War 


.  Rev!  Frank  E.JeaWnf.D. 

.  C.  U.S.  Jacksrai,  LL.  D. 

.  H.J.  Pwn«,Ph.D. 

.  RofnaW.Smlih.A.M. 


.   A.  W.  Van  Bcoae. 
.   W.  W.  Foter. 


.  Jalm  W.  oumore,  U.  E 


.   Rev.  Frank  C.  EDElUi.D.D. 
"--  Theodore  Kemp,  D.  D. 

John  P.  O-Uabooey,  C  S.  V. 
.    nsv.  Wm.  M,  Undsoo.  D.  D. 
.   Rev.  B.  t>.  Hoover.  Ph.  D. 
.   Ber.  Frank  ■W.Gunar'--  ' 
.  QatrgeN,  CamaD.A. 

'.  Rev.  L.  I.  ZaBala,C.  R.,  U. 
.  Harry  Pratt  Judaoq,  LL.  D. 
■   -.Taylor.LL.I), 

. E.  tnitenrood. 

.  Abram  W.  Barrb,  LL.  D. 


D,riz*:ltvG00^1c 


i.LL.a 


V.  C.  A.  Blutcbud,  D.  D. 


WLUtam  L,  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  AugustiM  Beiltit,  C.  PP.  8. 
ReT.  Geo.  Lewei  UacUntmta.D.  D 
Robfsn  L.  Kelly,  LL.  D. 


L.  Lou;.  LL.  D. 
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OraaDvUlsCollua 

lUiDoUCaUega 

nilDo't  Waman'i  CXiUega 

St.  KftTT's  School 

Lake  FoiHt  CoUue 

UoKvidree  CoUcee 

Uueolu  Cdtwe , 

Uoomouth  CoUen 

FmiMiSlifanRficliool 

NorthTOjmraColtam.. 

Si.  PniMiiSolinaiCtril^ 

cXifB'.;;::::::::::::::::::::: 
Sfci:::::::::::::::::::::: 

w  neaioo  iJallege 

Indlani  Unlimslt)' 

St,  Joaeph'a  College 

WibBsh  Cotlwa 

Eartham  College 

Concofdiii  College 

FfankUn  CoUtge 

Gcshen  Collage 

De  Fauw  Unlvetiily 

Httnorer  Collegs. 

Butler  College 

Pqrdue  Unlversily 

Unltn  ChiiiUui  OiUege 

Uooiea  HUl  Cdlega 

St.  Mary's  CoUegBiuid  Academy 

Vnjversltr  ol  Notre  Deine 

Oakland  acy  Collage. 

St.  tfelnradtolleee 

Roao  Polyiechnio  JnsUtate 

Tnvlof  Universl^ 

VhIihusIao University ...., 

Vliioennea  University 

Iowa  Stats  College  ot  Agricultare  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Iowa  State  TeachoTB  College 

CoaCollere 

Chades  aty  College 

Wartburg  College 

Ami  (y  College 

Luther  CoHege 

Dei  Holnei  College 

Drake  Univarslty 

St.  Joaeph's  College 

Poisons  ColleEe 

Upper  Iowa  university 

Orlnnell  CoUege 

Lenox  Collese 

Simpson  CfdleEe 

State  Unlveisiiy  ol  Iowa 

EUsKorth  CoUege 

Oiweland  Ccdlege 

Iowa  Wosleyaa  CoUeee. 

Cornell  ('j)l  lego 

PaonCollSEe . 

MomlnpideColleiRe !...I.!!..'.... 

Buena  Vista  Coll^ 

Tabor  College 

l^eanderClark  College 

Central  HoUneaa  OniverHlty 

Midland  Collet!* 

BI.Benedlcfs  College 

Collrpe  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Campbell  College 


Rev.  Harry  A,  King,  B 

Mother  M.  Pauline. 

Rev  .John  C*vanaugh,C.8.C.,D.  D. 

Wm.  P.  Dealing. 

Rev.  A.  Bohjnltt,  O.  B.  B. 

Cad  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D. 

Re«.  Monroe  Vayhii^er,  D.  D. 


Raytnoad  A.  Feanoo,  LL.  D. 


Very  He  v.  DanlolM.Oonnao,LL.D. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Parsons,  D,  D. 

Richard  W.  Cooper,  Lltt.  D. 

J.  H.  T.  Main,  LI..  D. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D. 

Francia  L.  Btrii^klatid,  Ph.  D. 

John  O.  Bownian,  M.  A, 

IilD  F.  Meyer.  A.  U. 

J.  A.  Gunsolley,  B.  S. 

Rev.  Edwin  A.  Schell.  D.  D. 

Junes  K.  Harlan,  LL.  D. 

Pnrld  M.  Edwards,  Ph.  D. 

JohoL.  BevLPh,  D. 

Rev.  Allred  E.  Craig. 

Rev.  jBJIiM  P,  Linn, 

-       ~  "  Wood,  D.  D. 


Franklin  E.  Brooke,  D.  D. 


Rev,  OeorgeA.  McLaugMin,D.D. 


Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  D.  D. 

Rt,  Rev.  I.  Wolf  O.  B.  B.,  D.  D, 


ityGoo^lc 
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Unlvnsllr  w  taUtfaL 


gii—  aiy  llptvwrity 

Cnlvgnlti  a(  tCaiuaa 

BaUun;  CoUeoe 

MoPlunDn  Cdkca 

Ebomb  Slate  Aabultanl  CoUai*. 

Otiawi  Unlventtr 

n.  Muy's  College. 

EaoM*  wealsyui  UnlTCdlty 

CooMt  CullHta . 
WdibaRiCaD 
r»lnlrauDt  Cn" 
Piimdt  Uolvi 

BeraaColl«g« 

OgUan  Collie. 

cAdwrtI  CoflwB 

Ontml  Vnlvenlt;  of  Knlock;. 

OeofsMowD  CoU^ 

LibanrCollMe  lor  Women. 

nalaCollft^ .'.... 

C^h«efDTWom«i. 

StjrreColbeca. 

StMeUnlvgidUolICeiUUCky 

TnoaylvB'i'^  CuiTenliT 

Uoiremtjol  Louisville 

KcotDelcy  UQluiT  Iniuuite 

Ovaiaboro  Female  CMliie 

Betlwl  CDiten. 

Locao  Female  Collage. 

Bt.l^'*  Colltga 

Hainnt  CollcEa 

Kaoto^  WaalayaD  CaU^a_ 

Louislaiui  8iata  UoIvenltT  and  Agikul- 
tuiHl  and  Hadianical  CoUeoa. 

BllUman  CoUcglat*  Imtltate. 

Jaflemn  College 

UasaOald  Fannie  College. 

H.  Bo^le  Neiroomb  UemoTlal  Oolkge. . . 

L«landUirivfnlt]r{MilorBd) 

Loyola  UnlvwiitT 

Ne<*  Oileana  CnivanltT  (colorad) 

Tulaiw  Unlnnltr  of  LoDttttna 

BowdolnCoUsee 

Bata  College. 

UDfT«illyo(M»a». 

Van  Bono  College  (St.  Haiy^) 

Colby  CoUage 

6t,  John'a  CoIIm* 

Uuitfid  Btata  Naiil  Aodemy 

OotKhtfColhsn.. 

lotuu  HopUm  tTulmnlty 

Loyola  CoUtg* 

Kotibo  Cotliea  (colored) 

Mount  6t  Jraaph'i  College 

WasblDgton  CoUen 

HarylaDd  Agriculmral  Collece 

Ba<^  Uill  C^c«« 

MouDl  St.  Muy-i  CDllega 

Woman's  Collega 

Karylaod  College  tor  Women 

New  Windsor  OjlJem 

WmMth  Uaryland  Collaga 


Re*.  D.  S.  Stapluni,  D.  D.,  cfen- 

Pnnk  Stnnu.  LL.  t>. 

tUr.  BnM. T.  PUUtaUd.  D.  D. 

tfAn  X  Clamant.  Ph.  D. 

BenrrJ.  Waian.B.B.A. 

8.  K.T>lce. 

Rot.  AloyitoB  A.  Ens,  S.  J. 

B.  F.  Smith. 

H«r.  B.  T.  Campbell,  D.  D. 

R«iT.  Fnuk  E.  daodwi.  D.  D. 

Rer.  HiauT  E.  Thani,  £>.  O. 

HmoDd  Btanley.  A.  U. 

Bar.  F.  E.  Mn— t»i.ii,  D,  D. 


Rev.  Wm.  O.  Fnst,  eh.  D. 
W.  U.  PMn«. 
John  C.  ActiMin,  A.  M. 
PMdattck  W.  Btnttt,  Pk.  D. 
Artbnr  Yanr,  LU  D. 
11.  W.  Hatton,  Fh.  D. 
Tbomaa  Bmllb.  A.  H. 
Hanr  a.  Bnnnwll,  B.  8. 
A.C.  SuykaDdaO.A.B. 

B.  a.  SluBila,  Fh.  D. 
Rer.  J.  U.  Spoxar. 
Bmtif  8.  BaElut,  LL.  D. 
Richard  H.  CnaaAaU.  Pk.  D. 
Jdm  Patt<aan,l.L.  O. 

C.  W.  Foirlat,C.E. 
J.  Bynn  La  Rua. 
Fkiian  D.  PerUiB.  A.  B. 
J.  W.  Repaia,  D.  D. 

Rer.  Kl(£iui  lariovlix.  C.  It. 
Ra*.  Jamtt  H.^uo,  H.  A. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Cluk. 


B«T.  R.  H.  Smltb.S.  IL 
R.  S.  BobWtl. 

Bmndt  V.  B.  Dizoa,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Albwt  Blenr.  B.  J. 
Rev.  John  Wler,  D.  D. 

Robert  Sttup,  Ph.  D.,ieaat. 


It  J.  AItTlLL.  D. 


Jamai  B.  Van  ICatcr,  teOaf. 
Ira  Baniim,  LL.  D. 
Rav.Wm./.  Eniil).  a.1. 

Brotliar  Norbart,  dhaetor. 
jMWW.Oaln,  LL.  D. 

Rav.    BrolbK    UamleeJoairpbuj. 

F.aC 
~    r,  Bowrd  J.  Bradhy. 

''-  'Othubft.O.  D. 

I.  I^ewto,  LL.  O. 


ar-Cte.  If.  < 
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Amhcrat  Collee* 

Uuucluwtu  Agricultural  CoUtga 

BoMOD  Collage 

BoatoD  Unlvenllr 

ICMWchUHtts  loBtltate  of  Ttcbuaiotj- 

BtnuDDU  CoDt^ 

H»rv«nl  Unlvcnlty 

RaddlflaCoUwe 

Smith  Coll«e 

WlmtoiiColuB 

Haunt  HolrokafMlase 

Tuitt  Ccdleoe. 

Wdtol^Uilleea 

Winiami  College 

aarkUDlTsraltr 

Clark  CoUeee 

College  oltbe  Holy  Cross 

WoToeatd  Polftcobnlo  luUtate 

Adtiin  Callage 

AlbloDCoDesa 

AlmaCcOIega 

OnlTersltyotiachlgw 

Uolvnllr  of  Detndt 

lUebloa  Agricnltural  C^eca 

BObi&leCiaieeB 

Hope  CoUaga 

UlobigBiiColleceofllfiua 

E^uuuoo  College 

Olivet  C<dl(«e 

Albot  Lea  Collwe 

SI.  John's  DniTOTltr 

Auisbure  Bemlnarr 

tjnlvmtty  of  UlnuesoU 

CMleUnK^oUaga.. 

81.  OlalCpIlego 

namUoe  Univeralty 

Uwalnter  Co]J«e 

GaataTni  Adolplmi  College 


Ulgakslppi  Agrloultural  and  Ueetmnlol 

Blue  Mountain  Femtia  College 

Whltwortli  Female  CoUega. 

HtODUnCantn 

MiniaipplConege 

IndualJUil  Institute  and  Call«Ba 

Centnl  Uisakslppl  lostltate 

OraoBda  College. 

Rust  UolTenlty  (colorad) 

BcIUuveDCDUegelorYeuiicLadiet 

MIU»MCoU(«e 

M  Hid  bn  Uala  College 

Meridian  Woman's  CoUega 

Chickasaw  Penule  CoUoce 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

Unirerilty  ol  Miaalaslppl 

Pllmei  Callage. 

IflHUri  Wedeyao  Colk«e 

ChmUan  Unlverailr 

rhrlxtian  CoUegs 

etephsDS  C<4lege 

UnfTKslty  of  HisEouii 

Central  CoUega 

Uovard  Payne  College 

Wfatmlnslw  Collen 

fiynodlcal  Female  CoUefle 

I^tdwtt  College 

Central  Female  College 

Lezlngtoi  Colkgo  lor  Young  Woomo 


Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Ph.  D. 
E.I..  Buttufldd,  A.  U. 
Rav.  Thomas  I.  Oasun,  B.  J. 
Rev.  Lemuel  H.  Uuriln,  D.  D. 
Richard  C.  V eclaurlD^L.  I>. 
Henry  Lebvour,  LL.  D. 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell^L.  D. 
L«  Baron  R,  Biigfs,  LL.I). 
Bey.    UarloQ   ht   Roy   Barion. 

LL.  D. 
Rar.  Bamnd  V.  Cole,  D.  D. 
Mary  E.  Wooaey,  Lt.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Hooper,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 
EUea  F.  Pendleton.  U.  A. 
Hany  A.  Oarfleld,  LL.  D. 
a.  BUnley  HaD,  LL.  D. 
Edmund  Clerk  Ban  lord,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Sinaod,  8.  J. 
Levi  L.  Conanl. 


It«T.  B.  W.  Anthony,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie.  LL.  I>. 
Thomas  O.  Blaisdall,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  B.  imtchlns,  LL.  D. 
Rot,  Wm.  F.  Dooley. 
J.  L.  Bujrder,  Pb.  D. 
Josepb  W.  Uauek,  LL.  D. 
Rer.  AmeVennema,  D.  D. 
F.  W.  McNnlr.  Be.  D, 
Hvbirt  L.  Btetson. 
E.  a.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D. 


Rev.  John  T.  B«rgan,  D.  I>. 
Rev.  Peter  Engd,  0.8.  B.,Fh.D. 

Oeorge  Sverdrup.lr.,  11.  A. 
OeoTKe  E.  Vlnrent,  LL.  D. 
DonMd  J.  Cowlinir,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  John  M.  KJldshl,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Bemuel  F.  Korfoot,  D.  D. 
Thonras  M.  nodeman,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Jaoob  P.  UMer,  Ph.  D.,Bahl«. 


fl.  B.  nigblowBr. 


Rev.W.T.Lowrey.D.  D. 
John  W.  Provine,  LL.  D. 
Henry  L.  WMtBeld. 
J.  A.  Sanderson ,  pilnalpaJ. 
Rev.J.  R.  Countl^. 
Rev.  Jamea  T.  Docking. 

A.  F.  WatWna,  A.  B. 
MslDomb  A.  Beraon.  B.  B. 

Rev.  C.  U.  Chapman,  A.  It. 

A.  A.  KlDcamKO,  LL.  D.,  cbao- 


E.  A.  WatUns. 

Rev.  B.R.  DsBra,D.  D. 

CarlJohana, LL.  D. 

tin.  Luella  W.  Bt.  Claire. 

lamn  K.  Wood. 

Albert  Ross  HIU.LL.D. 

wnilam  A.  Webb,  LItt.  D. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Stout. 

Rev.  Charka  D.  Bovlng,  D.  D. 

LuiTTDce  I.  UacQiieen,  A.  H. 

DrielH.  Ball,  A.B. 

Z.  U.  Williams,  A.  H.  r 

C.  Lewis  Fovkr,  A.  H^)  Q  |  C 
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.   Liberty  L«dki  CoUecB 

.   WlUUm  levdl  CdUtiRB 

.    lU«9oarl  ViUe;  (Mk«B. 

HardlnColleHB.--' -....^.. 

.   ScHTttl-UinlsvtIleColkeB 

.   CotterCoUegB 

.   PukC^aia 

.  LlndenvoodCoUeea  lor  Womai.-. 

.   Chiistfao  Brottaen  College 

.   Ftnst  Park  UnlveraltT 

.   St.  LoHls  Unlvenlty 

.   WuhliifUiD  Unlvcnllr 


;  TwHoc 


.   UoDtana  College  ol  Agrlcoltura  uid  Ue- 

dumlc  Arts. 

.   If oDluiB  Stale  Bchool  of  lUnea 

.   UaJv-enlty  oHloolana 


idulmdCii 


.   Univenll;  ol  MebraskB 

.   Crelgbtoo  Onlversltr 

.   Unlvenitr  of  Onuha 

Nebnuka  Wealerau  Unlve^tr . . 


.    SUIe  UiilTtnlt)r  ol  NsTWla. . 


.    New  namntalre  Ccdlege  ol AErlcnltim  and 
UectmnicArU. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  CollaeB 

.    CoUoeeotSalDtEUabetli. 
.    elevens  Inalitute  of' — ■" 

.   St.  PsUT-s  College 

,    UpmlaCollfBH 

.    nutgera  CoUen 

'^'-reloo  UnTvereltj 

illaU  College 

.    UnlTenl^olNowUeiliB.... 

.    NeoUciko  School  of  Uiius... 
.    NewMeikoCoUegBofAgrieiilti 
chaulc  Acta. 


[red  UniveisitT 

Stephm'a  Colliee 

.   Wells  l^ollege 

.    Adelphi  Coll^ 

"olvdechuicltuliliitcol  Brooklyn, 

Jt!  Johns  College.!;;!'!!!!!"";! 

.    Cuilsius  CollHO 

.    SI.  LairlHiceUnlvenilr 

llMnilwn  College 

.   E I  mira  College 

.    Hobart  College 

.   Colgau  UulTeralt; 


■..nariTB  n,  ddwouh,  m.  o. 
Edwin  B.  CnlfiKud,  LL.  V 


SIBphm  W.  StoakBj,  LL 
Wifiism  Ocarfacer,  B.Il.,c 
Fnderick  OriEEs- 


Rev.  Eueene  A.  Uigevser,  G 
Daniel  KTjfflikliBTPli. ». 
Claik  A.  Palnwr,  U.  A .,  chain 
Rev.  Wm.  E.  SdwU,  D.  D. 


Rev.  I.  E.  Stiibta,  LL.  D. 


Bdvifd  T.  FBicdilld. 


Sister  U.  FmillDa  Kelllgber. 

Alexander  C  Uumphren,  LL.  D. 

Rer.IonphUulrv.B.r. 

Peter  FtoMMrg,  B.  D. 

Rev.  Wm.  U.  B.  Damanid,  LL.  D. 

John  Qtia  Blbben,  LL.  D. 

Very  Rev.  Jas.  F.  UoBBor,  I-t~  D. 


Rev.  D.  C.  Devls,  D.  D. 
Rev.Vr'm.  C.  Rodgm.  D.  D. 
Robt.  L.  Zabrlskli,  ■niag. 
B.  Forks  Cadman,  D.  D. 
F.W. Atkinson. Ph.D. 
Brother  Stan Ulaiii,  O.  8.  F. 
Very  Rev.  John  W.  Hoore.  C. 
" —  Augustine  A,  F'"--  "   ■ 

.  Blrykei, 

_ _   Ha^eDiie,  Ll>  D. 

W.  P.  DorlM,  Ph.  D.,  icUnc. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  Uf,^^, 
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Cormll  UnJvtnlty 

KeukaCoUeM 

ColkteorMewRocbeae 

Bunard  College 

College  01  tbB  City  of  New  York. , 

Colmabls  UnlYNSlt; 

PordhMH  UnlTBTSlty 

ManhatCui  College 

New  York  Unlveialty 


^lllMDltl 

ColKgc.. 


._  School  oI'Tc 

vBssuCoUen 

UalvciHty  o[  Rocbesler 

8t.  BoDaTcntDra'aColkse.... 

UnloD  Unlvenity 

Svrscuw  Univcrsttjr.. 


ityiecaji 


UBited  States  Hiliui;  Academy. 


St.  lf«r)"»  Calleee 

Unlvenity  of  Nortb  CaroUiia. 
Blddle  Unlrenity  (colored). . 

Davidson  College.','.; !;:!:::! ! 

Trinity  College 

Elan  College 

GrecDSboro  Female  CoUne. . . 

OulUind  CoUege 

Lenoir  College 

CauwbaConcge 

Oxford  ColWe 

Ueredlth  C<Sege 

I'eaos  InnlUite 

St.  Uary's  School 

Shaw  Unlvenity  (aknedj 


Presbytarbui  College. . 

male  Academy  and  Cof 

LI  vlogslons  College  (ooloredj . . 


Salem  Female  Academy  and  College . . 


Wake  Fonet  College.. 


Nortb  Dakota  Agrlcultuial  College. 

FaiTo  College 

Wesley  Co%« 

JameslDWD  Collie 

University  ol  Nortb  Dakola 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Bueliul  College 

Mount  Unlon-Si'lo  College 

Aabland  College. 

Ohio  UnlverBilr 

Baldwin  University 

OemiaD  Walla«e  College 

Cedarvllie  College 

St.  3Ca»iM  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  Schocd  of  Applied  Science 

St.  Ignatius  CoUwo 

Western  Reserve  university 

Oapilaa  UnlvMslly 

Ohio  State  University 

HLUary'sInslltuls 

DeBanre  College 

Ohio  Wedeyan  Unlvenity 

Flndlay  CoOege 

Kenyon  College 

Denwon  Unlvenity 

II  Iram  Collcse 

Lebanon  Umvoslly 


Rev,  Josepb  A.  Serena. 
Rev.  M.  C.  O-Farrell. 
VlrglDla  C.  Olldenlm 


Nicholas  H.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Thomai  J.  HoanslnT,  B.  J, 
Rev.  Brother  Jerome,  F.  8.  C. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D., 


John  P.  Broota,  11.  E.  director. 


Chatlas  A.  Rlcbmond,  D.  D. 


Rev.  Leo  Hald,  0.  S.  B.,  D.  D. 

F.  P.Venabki.LL.D. 

Rev.  H.  L.  UcCiorey,  D.  O. 

Rev.  C.B.  King,  D.l). 

W.J.  Martin,  A.  U. 

Wm.  P.  Few,  Ph.  D. 

W.  A.  Harper,  H.  A. 

Urs,  Lucy  H.  Robertson. 

L.  Lynclan  Uobbs,  LL.  P. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Friti,  A.M. 

JohoF.  Burhbelt,  A.ll. 

F.  F.  Hobgood,  A.  It. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Venn,  D.  D. 

George  J,  Ramsey. 

Rev.  Oeorge  W.  Lay. 

Cbas.F.lAseTve.LL.D. 

Rev.C.a.Vardell,  D  D. 

Rev.  Howard  E,  Rondthaler,  A.l 

Rev.  William  IL  Ooler,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  L.  Potest,  LL.  D. 

Daniel  H.  HIU,  LL,  D. 


Rev.  Albert  E.Smith,  D.  D. 


Rev.  David  UeKinney.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Fmncls  lieiennann,  B.  1. 
Chas.  W.  Dftbnoy,  LL.  D. 
ChoileaS.  Howe,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  John  B.  Furay,  S.  J, 
Rov.  C.  F.  Thwlng,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Otto  Ueog. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Bemud  F.  O'Relllv.  B.  11. 
p.  W.  Mcneynolds,  A.  U.. 
Rev.  Herbrai  Welch,  LL.  D. 
Rev.C.  I.  Brown,  D.  D. 
Kev.  Wm.  F.  I'eUce.  L.  H.  D. 
Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  D. 
Iliner  Lee  Bates.  A.  II. 
Wallace  E.  UlUer. 
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HtrlMbCaltege 

— "*-Oollm 

ooOaacga... 


Hbml  Unfvcnlty 

Oxfan)  OMfft  tor  Wa 
WmMcs  CaOan  tar  W< 


WDtalBne  CnlnniiE)'  (ct 
WUmlHlooCoUcsa.. 
UalTdtT  of  T" — ■— 


nItTofWooMar.... 
fiOuUcfc 


Klngflahcr  CoUfn. 

I'niTeraity  ol  oEteboni*. 

OUataoms  Agrknltunl  And  MochaoioU 

Causa. 

taniTKaidaU 


BauTbDdiUCollan 


Paciao  UotToititv 

UcHlnnTlUe  CtHt^t.,... 

riiaamttiSoam.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

SicdCoUtic 

WUkcwUBUBlrentty.- 


ABanlvwTi  Collf 


sr~VLDnnt  CoBega. 

Be«T«TCaUfg« 

OswraOollan 

MonvtwD  CoOage. 

MonTtaD  Semmoiy  and  CoUaga  tor  Wodmu 

Bttd  Ua  wrCdfigei.'.  i  ^  II !  I . ! ' ! ! " 

DieklDaon  Ddlcge 

WDwuCoQaea 

PennnylvBiila  Military  Cotldge,.,. 


PennsilTaBia 
ThklCoil(«e. 


ordOoUcca 

iCnUse 

In  ud^HanlaU  CoUm.... 

BUUnitanrity 

Unoofai  Dnlnfrily  (ovlgnd) 

' — OoUen 

nalaSolkca. 

:«ll«f* 

mMCUUege. 


Lad^CoUasB 

Templa  Uairanltjr 

Cninntn  of  FcaiuTlvaiil 
Cutwtia  iDMlttKa  ofTwtu 

PdUnliBitia  Calkn  lor  Womni. 

Uidm^  of  (ba  H0I7  abort.. 


E.  U.  Bntir. 

&«v.  I.  K.  UmMaamj,  D.  D. 

Bar.  Banrr  C.  Klnc.  D.  D. 

B.  U.  Hd^o,  Bcttnc. 

JaasBbcnctri'li.D. 

Hary  A.  Sawrar.  irttu. 

UiB  Vlvtan  Bbacba  SmaO. 

SIniMD  H.  Blnf. 

Bav.  Charts  0.  BaAst.  D.  D. 

Bar.Cbarto  B.  Ullar.  LL.  D. 

B«T.  Fnocts  Hefennaim.  S.  J. 

<a>itMA.Cock«TiN,  Pb.  D. 

waiw  a.  cuppiiw«,  s.  o. 
Ai^var  r.  Haaa. 
Wm.  S.  Oatbanatb,  LL- 1>. 
Bar.  AlbanJ.  Brawn.  D.  D. 
B>T.  Leak  B.  HoUan,  IX.  D. 
S.  D.  ran,  LL.  D. 


BsT.  Omtm  H.  Bradford.  D.  C 
RCT.  Calrrn  B.  WoodT,  D.  D. 
Stratuo  D.  Breaka.  Pb.  D. 
J.  a.  CodhU,  U.  S. 


[.lLCroaka,A.B. 


a.  N.  rarrin,  LL.  D. 


Bar.  Wn.  P.  Cnrtk. 

Ra*.  J.  W.  A.  Baai,  D.  P. 

Bar.  a.  D.  OcBaid. 

Bov.  Lander  BeluMfT.  O.  9.  B. 

LaEor  WeU"-.  A-  ><-  „ 


l*Eor  w 

Jlev.WUI ,., 

Bar.  Au.  Schattn.  L.  U.  D. 
JohB  BTOawall.  Fh.  B. 
MiHCanliiie  D.  Hara. 
Uta  M.  Cany  Tbomaa,  LL.  D. 
R«T.  Egaena  A.  Kobls,  LL.  D. 
Anna  jrkcKcu.  LLTc. 
CqL.  C.  E.  Hyatl.  C.  £. 

B«t!%.  D.  WarileU.  LL.  D. 

wnUam  A.  OraB*llla.  LL.  D. 

Bar.  C.Tboxlara  Bmm.  D.D. 

Bar.  1.  C.  KaOcr,  LL.  D. 

baae  6lun4M,  LL.  D. 

1.  Har*C7  BniBteocli.  A.  H. 

RcT.  Hewy  B.  App^^.  P. 

lobn  H.  BMTit,  LiTD. 

BcT.  JoliS  B.  BCBdaa,  D.  D. 

Bar.  Wm.  H.  Crawtint,  LL.  D. 

E.  B.  UmaMI,  Pk.  D. 

Bar.  Jtfu  Timacta  Pwnhp.  9.  t>. 

Bav. Robert  H.  ITiia«ll  lL.  P. 

CymAdl«,Ph.D. 

B>g(lMf  D.  Edward. 

BiHaaD  H.  Caowall,  LL.  D. 

KdarFkktSaUlklU.  D. .  mrnaL 

Bar.  M.  A.  BaU^nTU 

JigizedbyGoOgle 
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ftpnoahanra  TTulvaiitr..... 

LtUthVninaUj 

PeoDWlmitai  StBtl  CoUrtB. 

SwartDiDore  College 

VlttniiiTt  CnHcn. 

WBBhiiutoa  uid  JcOctsoii  College. 
Wa;iK9buig  CoUece 

ghode  Mmd  Btata  Collie 

Collen  of  CtwlHtaii 

BoatE  CaraUu  MHlMr*  Asademf. 

CkBunB  Arrtcnltiml  CoDen 

FneHTUriBn  Coilece  o(  Bontb  cm 

AUmOnfrenlty  (esjMred) 

CohnnUa  Fmnlfr  OoUoe .'."'!... ! 

Course  lor  WankFn 

UniveniCToI  South  CBTolliia 

EiAjB"  Coll«e 

Wmun'i  CoDtige  of  Due  Wett.... 

Chfcora  College 

runn«n  V  nlveraity 

GiWnviUe  Female  College: 

Lauder  PemaltCirileis...' 

Coker  Cidlne  Est  Women. 

NeirtanT  CoUoe 

CUUn  ITiUTenffy  (colived; 

CoDrerae  C(^leEe 

Woflotd  College. 

SonHi  Dakota  State  Collece  al  Anlailliice 
andHtcbr-'-  '  — 

Buron  C«Ui„- 

Dakota  Wtsfevan  University. 
State  School  ol  MT- 

BedfleU  Collue 

Sioux  Falls  Unlvenlty 

Oolvaslly  of  South  Dakota.. 
Yttnkton  CoOei 

Eie«Coll«e.. 

BuUtne  College _. 

Wartington  College 

ChatlBDooga  University 

SouthwBtem  Presbytertftn  Dnlreratty.. 

LlnoolD  Uemorial  Unlvenlty 

Howard  CoUwe  tor  Young  Cadka 

TOBEUlam  Collate 

UemphlB  ConlCreiua  Female  Inatltuta.. 

(Juloii  Dnlrei^ty 

CanoD  and  Xewman  CoUen 

KnoiTlDe  Ccffl^a  (nrioied). 

linivBislty  of  Tannesaec 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College. 

Msjy  villa  C^age 

Cbilktan  Brochaia  Colkce 

ieC(3^ 

C<{lleEe  fi»  Young  Waman 

FS"uSrarsiiyccoiotBdj," ,";;;!!  j;ii;iii 


Rev.  8.  B.  UCCmmck,  LL.  D., 


CoL  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  U. ,  sopt 

Walter  M.Rlgn,B.S. 

Rev.  DavtsonMcDow^  Doogteas, 


]  1  PDteat,  LL.  D. 

L ..D.dT 

Rev.  Jabn  O.  WilLwn,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Arthur  J,  Hall. 
Rev.  John  H.  Hamu,  D.  D. 
Rev.  L.  U.  Donton,  LL.  D. 


Robert  L.  Blagle,  Ph.  D. 

Re».  C  H.  Fitneh,  D.  D. 
Wm.  O,  Beaman,  Ph.  D. 
CSeophas  C.  O'Haira,  Ph.  D. 
NoabcTHlrachy,  Ph.  D. 
R»T.  Bdward  F,  Jorden,  D.  D 


Rev.  Ttlden  Schercr. 

W.  B.  Malshbors. 

Janus  T.  Cootar. 

Rev.}.  H.  Race,  D.D. 

Wm.  Dinwiddle,  A.  U.,diaiiaellai 

Geine  A.  BubbelL  Ph.  D. 

W.  a.  Buck,  A.  M; 

Rev.  Chaa.  O.  Gray,  D.  D. 

R«T.  A.  B.  Jonei,  LL.  D. 

RcT.  R.  A.  ElmtMVUgh. 

Jean  UoOaiity  BumaU- 

Rav.  R.  W .  Ucanuahan,  D.  D. 

Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Wlnslesd  P.  BoM.  D.  D. 

N.J,  Fhmey.A.M. 

Rev.SamuotT.WlHOnJ).  D 

Rev.  Brother  Edward,  P.  3.C. 


Oflo.  J.BuTiKlt.A.U. 

UbsHood. 

Ilia.  L.  W.  Everett. 


3d  by  Google 
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VI. — nNiTiftaiTT  AND  CoLLioB  PB»MP»trTa  — ContinoBd. 


AbUeoc... 


ChathMNSTlUe. . 


Fredericksburg 

HsmpdnHSlduay . . 


VftDderbltt  UolTCnlt]' 

Walden  Cnlmxlty  (oolond).., 

STDodlcal  Female  Collage 

Unlvaislir  C  Uu  SoaUi 

Bnnm  College 


.    W.  8.  OrBTti,  A 


Unltrgtiil^t^Teiu 

BsvlecFeowIeCoUeee.. 
Csillon  Collega 


and  Uechuiksl  Coiieie  ol 


Afcrlcult 

PolyUichnio  College 

Teu3  Christian  iTnlvenlt;, 
SouUiwMteni  UDlvetslty.., 
Ktoe  Iiutllute 


Bav.C,  T.iaiiuOiX. 
John  B.  HDiii|dii«n,  J 
Robon  T.  MI&Mi. 


Austin  College 

Nonh  Texas  Female  CoUegs... 

AncdCoUaga 

WMtmloiut  Collage 

Baylor  Unlvenltr 

Paul  Qolim  College  (oetcnd). . . 
Trinity  UalvKslty 


Untrenlty  of  V«Riant  and  BUM  Agricul- 
tural r-"— 
Utitdtabi 


mlCoUcn. 
UebancaOM... 
rich  Unlvai^y... 


Bar.  Oay  P.  B 
Bar.JotalfcM 


Stonewall  Jaeksoo  ItuUtuIe , 
Raadolpb-HTWOO  CoUega. . . 
Virginia  Agrioullur-'  —- •  " 
■ 'rolylicl 


llarjlr 

„.__aDdLeeltnlv«iBj 

RaBdolpb-llHiaD  Womaii's  Cdhfa.. . 

Virginia  ChriiUaa  Collage 

Easlem  College 

°— "^em  Fflnule  CoUega- ,, 


Roanolni  CollaM 

Bireet  Briar  ColJaga 

CaUegaotWilliamaail  Utry... 


.    Slate  College  of  Washington.. 

"-' — sltv  ol  Washington 

laUolyeralty 

-I  L^lvenllyofPugot'Sound'.'.','. 

-  - Whitwwth  UoUega 

Walla  Walla I  Whlunaa  CoUega 


Bcolila Unli-Braltj 


.  S.  T.  WUB^Ph.  D. 

.  Hervin  t;.  Boop,  LUD. 

.  Arthur K.DarU.ArU. 

F.  W.  Boatwrtght,  LL.  D. 

.  R«r.  OeorgaR.  HoTnjD.D. 

.  Rav.  JamaNelBDn,  LL.D. 

.  UiaHattlaP.  Bauli. 

.  Ber.  John  A.  Hnefaaad,  D.  D. 

.  llary  K.  Beiwdkt,  VbTo. 

.  L,  0.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 


. A.  Bryan.  LL.  D. 

.  Thomu  F.  Kane,  Ph.  D. 

.  R«v.  LouiaTaaUnao.S.  J. 

:  JuUu  OulittaaMlar,  D.  C.  L, 

.  Rev.  Donald  D.  MdUy,  D.  O. 

.  B«T.  S.  B.  L.  r«BMlX  s. 


FB0FE8S0BS  OF  PEDAOOOT. 
VI. — UxirxBanr  amd  Collbqb  PsBaniBiras — CoDtinued. 
tJniTenlty  or  coUeg*. 


BwboonvUle. 

BuckhuuioD. . 

EUdiu 

LevlitMug 

Hoiguito«D.. 

Appleton 

UndiMo! '.'.'.'.'. 

UlltOD 

HUwMjkH... 

Do 

Do 

Plymoutli 

KipOQ 

IVtukeaha 


UofTU  Earre;  Coimn 

BetbaiiT  CoUhb 

W<8t  vlrgtula^Bleyui  CoUtee. 

Powtmlan  College 

DBTlsuulElkiiuCollep 

Lewlsbuie  BemlnBiy.. 

Wul  VlrglDla  Uni-rersit; 

lAwnnwCoUega 

BelDlt  Collage 

Unlrenltv  of  WtaoMislii 

MIltoD  College 

CaooordU  Colt«c> 

lUrqiMtte  Unlventtr 

HDwuikee-Dawiuc  CoUege 

MIssloD  Boon 

Rlpon  Collet* 

Northwosleni  College 

Convl  I  College 

Unlvenlty  o(  Wyoming 


D.  W.  BbkW,  A.  U. 
T.  E.  Cremblet,  LL.  D. 
Call  Q.  Dooev,  LL.  D. 
BUvart  P.  Hstton,  LL.  D. 
Jemss  E.  AUen,  A.  B. 
ReT.RlotianlC.fiomiii«Tllte,D,I>. 
Tbomaa  E.  UodgM,  LL.  D. 


Avn.  VKn  CUD,  rp-  I'. 
Wm.  C.  DalODd,  D.  D. 
it.  J.  F  Albieoht. 
Jo9eph  Grimmelimui,  8. 1. 
ElleD  C.  SsblD,  A.  U. 
E.  A.  Hoter,  D,  D. 


'.  O.  Conler,  D  D. 


VII.— P»OF«eso«H  or  Pbdaoooy  » 


UoDtgomanr,  Ala 

UniTWslty,  Ala 

Fayetterilte,  Ark 

Berkeley, Col 

Loe  Anieles.Cal 

Do 

Pa»deDa,C«a 

San  Jon.Cal 

eiAOJwil  Uaiva^tr.Cal. 

Bonlder,  Colo... 

Colorada  Sprliua,  Colo . . 
Unlvaislly  Park, Colo... 

Do .'...'.."';;" 

Do 

D«Lai]d,Pla 

Oalnavllle,  Pla 

Atton'u.GV.'.'':;!:::::: 

Dahlaneta.  G8...T. 

Soutb  AUbdU,  Ga 

UoMOv,  Idaho 

CHicago.ni 

Decatui.lll 

ETSik$loii,  HI 

Graea  villa,  HI 

UrbaiiB.III 

B  loomlDKlOD,  lud 

Ciawlon&TiUe.  Ind 

Oreencutle,  Ind 

HaooTCr,  Ind 

IndlanapoUi,  Ind 

lAlBveiu,  Ind 

Uoons  Hill,  lad 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Cedar  Ranldi,  Iowa 

Ctaarlea  city,  Iowa 

Dei  kEolnes,  Iowa 

~  cplcinloo.ltwa 

Indlaoola,  Iowa 

loura  City.  Iowa 

lom  FaUa,  Iowa 


Woman's  Coll«e  «l  Alsbuna 

Uolnnltf  of  Alabama 

Unlvnslty  of  Arkansas 

VnlvanltyotCalllDmla... 

DnlvdBllr  of  SouthHH  Calitomia . . 

Ocddeotal  Collage 

Throop  Potytechnio  Instltulo , 

CollegeoltbePaciac 

Leland  Staolord  lunkc  University. 

Dnlvcnlly  of  Colorado 

Colondo  CoUus 

XTolvenlty  ol  Denver 

Catbollo  University  of  America 

Oeorga  Washingtoa  UolvenLty 

Howard  Onlveisity  (oolued) 

John  B.  StatBoQ  Unlvenlty 

UDivtmty  ol  Flotlda 

Blala  College  for  Woman 

University  ol  Georgia 

Atlanta  UiiiTerslly(c»l«»l| 

Nortb  Ooorgta  Agricultural  Colleee. 

Clark  Uolveraltv  (oolarBd) 

Unlverslly  o(  I<uho 

University  olCbicagD 

Jamce  HiUlkln  Unirenlty 

NartbwesUTD  Ufklverslty 

Oraeavllle  College 

UnlveraltyDfUOnali 

Indiana  Uidveralty 

Wabasb  Ctdlege 

Earlham  Coll^ 

DePauw  Unlvoslty. 

Hanover  CoUega 

Butler  College 

Purdue  Unjvenity. 

Uoorea  HUl  College 

Iowa  Slate  Tiadieis  Coll;^ 

CorCoUne 

Charlea  City  College 

D«  If oinea  College 

Drake  Universin 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Lenox  Coll«e 

SbnpaoD  College , 

Stale  UnlvenitT  of  Iowa 

E  Jswcrtb  CoUcge 


James  I.  Doaier, 

Wm.  8.  Jobssoa,  Pb.  D. 

A.  F.  Lange,  Pb.  D. 

Thomas  B.  Stowell,  LL.  D. 

George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 

A.  h:  Chamberlain,  A.  IL 

J,  Wm.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 

BUwood  P.  Cubberlej,  Pb.  D. 

Frank  E.  TbompaDn,  B.  A. 

I.  V.  Breltwloor.A.  U. 

D.  E.  PhUlipa,  Ph.  D. 

Rev,  Thomas  E.  Shields,  Pb.  D. 

W.  R.  Ruedlger,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 

Lewis  B.  Uoore,  Ph.  D. 

IilDooln  Hulley,  Ph.  D.,pnsldenL 

John  A.  Tbackslon,  Ph.  D. 

Nathaniel  U.  Bailey,  A.  U. 

T.  J.  Woofter,  Ph.li. 

George  A.  Towns,  A.  U. 

Ouslat-ua  H.  Qletia,  LL.  D.,  pre*. 

JamesA.  Wilson,  ni.  I). 

PiaUpH.  Soulen.A.  U. 

Chtts.  n.ludd.rii.  D. 

A,  R.  Tavlor,  Ph.  D,.  prteldent. 

Harlan  ifpdegraS,  Ph.  D. 

ClarkW.Bhay,  M.  8. 

W.  C,  Bagley,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  F.  Book.  Ph.  D. 

George  II.  Tapy,  U.  A. 

I.  H.  Comn,  Ph.  D. 

ttufus  B.  Von  Klfllnsmh^ 

Wm.  A.  UilUs,  LL.  D., 

Arthur  K.  Rogers,  Ph.  I 


ITederlck  Bchau^,  A.  U. 
Dovl'l  i  ].  aoyd,  A.  U. 
William  P.  Bttir,  A.  M. 


mA.lf. 
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ITiilTenltf  or  eoBeft. 


Luruml,  lom 

Mcimt  PICBMiit,  lo' 
Uaont  Veroon,  lor 

Pdla,Io<rm 

Sioiu  City,  lows... 

T»bOT,l0WB 

Toledo,  loira 

Vnt-rmitj  Pmrk,  lo 


Halt^,^uii 

Lawnnce,  Kaiu 

Undibori!,  Earn.... 
MoPlicnon,  Eui«... 

Balliw,kMU 

Sterling,  Euu 

Tapeln,  EJuu 

Wichita,  EuM 


nmneio^  ■*■"■ 

Daavjpe,  kV.' 

LeiingtoD,  Ky. 

Baton  Bouie,  Ia.... 


Cunbiiilite,  lian. . 
Northampton.  Ua 
SoDth  Ewile;,  Ua 
WeUesl«7,  Uaia. . 


Adtiaa,  Uich.. 


Ainia,  iUch 

Ann  Arbor,  Micb.. 
HUlsdalt,  Mlcb 

HoUaDd.Hlcb 

Kalanuuoo,  Mich.. 
Oliret,  llicli 


ot.  raui,  ^jan 

Unlvenitr.llin.. 
Colanibla,Uo..... 
Fayette  Ho 


CoUueVlev,  Nebr.. 
Oiana  Island,  Nebr. . 

Baitingi,  Nebr 

Llnoobi,  nebr 


Albuqoerqiw,  N.  1 

Alftcd.  N/Y 

Broakl]m,N.Y... 


CantOD.N.Y 

Clintsn.N.  Y 

Blmln,N.Y 

Oenera,  N.  y 

Bamlltan,  N.  Y 


Oianland  CoHen 

Iowa  Wdieran  College. 

Com  bU  College 

Central  Unlversltr  of  Iowa 

Uominplde  College 

Tabor  CoUegt 

Leuder  Clark  College. 

Coitnl  Holliiea  UtUTenity 

Midland  Colks*. 

Baker  Unlvenit; 

Emporia  CoOege 

Campbell  Cidl«e 

CnJvenltT  of  Kuuai 

Bethaor  CoUne 

IfePbason  CD&ae 

Ottawa  Unlieirilr 

Kuuaa  Weoleyan  UoiTBSlty 

Cooper  Coll«t 

Washbnni  College 

Falimount  CoUcn 

Filenda  CnimJtr 

SoutbwMUmCoUe^ 

Bens  College 

Cenlial  UnlYenity  ol  Kentucky 

Slate  University  of  Ksntooky 

LonisianB  Stale  Univenlly  and  Afilonl- 
tural  and  Uecbankal  Ciulsn. 

H.  Sopble  Newcmnb  Hemorw  CoUege 

Leland  Untvarslt  J  (colored) 

TDbneXTnlvBiityDlLiOQiaiami 

BowdolnCoUegB.- 

Cnlvenltyoflblne 

Johns  BopUns  Univenlly 

Morgan  College  (Golored) 

Western  Maryland  CMlege 

SiiDmoni  College 

HarvardUniYHilty 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUegt 

WellMley  Oollegt 

Clark  UnlrenItT 

Clark  College 

Adrtan  Collide 

Alma  College 

DnlvHstty  o(  Michigan 

nillidale  College 

IlopeCoUege 

Kalamaiao  College 

Olivet  CoUege 

UniyenityoIMlnocKita 

St.  Olaf  College 

MacaleilerCdlegr 

UalTcnity  ol  MEbImIot)! 

UniTCndty  of  Missouri. 

C<fitral  College 

Washingtnn  UnlTcntty 

DrurrCDllegf 

TatMo  Gotten 

UnlTcnlty  o7  Mnnana 

Betlevue  College 

Cotner  UnlveniW 

Union  College 

(i land  Inland  College 

JIas(lnj(s  Coll  w 

rnlTtraily  ot  Nebtaaka 

Nebraska  Wrsleyan  UnlTinlty 

York  Collie 

UniTptjiiy  of  Nevada 

Dartmou  ill  College 

Rutgers  College 

UQiverdty  of«ew  Meiioo 

Alfred  University 

Adelphi  Collew 

Folytcchnio  Institute  ol  Brooklyn 

St.  Lawr«tK«  Unlvenlty 

HamlllMi  Collegg t 

ElmlraCoUeiw 

Hob.rtColleg*(Wni.amlthCoU«g») 

CoInU  Unlvenlty 

ComeU  UoiTMsHy 


Elms'  E.  LymCT,  B.  8. 
OeoTge  H.  Belts,  Fh.  M.. 
JDhDV.  DodMn,  A.  U. 
E.  A.  Brawn.  A.  M. 
J.  F.  Crawlori,  A.  H. 
R«  Maaloi,  Fb.  M. 
Mae  B.  fiortoa,  ?d.  fi. 

LOUan  Scott,  Ph.  B. 
UaiT  A.  LutUom,  A.  U. 
W.  S.  Reew,  n.  U. 
Cbaria  B  johnsloo.  Ph.  D. 

John  A.  Clement,  A.  M. 
Herbert  H.  Foaler,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  n.  King,  M.Pd. 
Oma  Crawley,  B.  Pd. 
EmUC.  Wilm,  Ph.  D. 
Bentamln  F.  PIttBws,  B.  PiL 
BrWTTimmley .  A/B . 
Henrietta  V.  Bace,  A.  H. 
John  W.  Dlnsmore,  A.  H. 
Ofo.  I.  Ramsey.  LL.  D. 
James  T.  Noe,  A.  H. 
Aleonder  B.  Coffey.  Hk.  S..  dMK. 

loKph  H.  awlnn.  A.  U. 
Jamsi  L.  UoCooudy. 
Arthnr  J.  Jones,  Pfi.  D. 
Edward  F.  Budinrr,  Pb,  D. 
Chas.  A.  JobnsoD,  A.  B. 
James  Widdowno.  A.  M. 
Buah  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Paul  n.  Eanm,  LL.  D. 
Eliokbeth  K.  Adams,  Pb.  D. 
Wm.C.  Moore,  A.M. 


Oharba  n.  aoineyM.  M. 
Edwin  N.  Brown,  Ph.  D. 
nTbert  L.  StetMO,  LL.  D. 
E.  O.  Umcaater,  Pb.  D..pna 
Centge  P.  Jamr*.  Fh.  D. 


J.  L.  Heriam,  hi.D.' 
Harrey  O.  Townsmd. 
EdgarJ.SwUlfFIi.D. 


Wm.  C.  T.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 
laa.  A.  Bsaltie,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Ofw,  pwMoit. 
'  *    KlDubmt.  M.  A. 


Wllmon  Henry  Bheldao.  Ph.  D. 

B.  R.  Panm,  Ph.D. 

Charles  B.  Hodgin,  B.  Pd. 

ClanDM  L.  Ckrkt.  Pb.  B. 

E.  N.  Hendmoo,  A.  M. 

Pr«d  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D.,  inri 

dmt. 
Robt.  D.  Ford.  H.  8. 
W.  H.  Sqolrss.  Ph.  D. 
VIda  FTBoora,  Ph.  D. 
TdaE.  Rmn. 
U.  S.  BMdTPb.  D. 
Cbaiisa  Db  QamOi  nil  I>. 

GooQlc 


.oogic 


PBOFESSOBS  OF  FEDAQOaY. 


NoirYwt,N.y 

Do 

Do^'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Roch«rteT,  K.  Y 

87rHuM,>.'.Y 

Ctui^nUI.N.C.... 

Dniham.N.C 

EkiaCoU<e«,N.C  ... 

RalelKh.K.C 

BaUiburr.N.C 

Wak*F(iiwt,H.C... 
Anlcultunl  ColUfB,  I 

Faitai'H.Dtik 

UnlienltT.N.Dak.. 

Adi.Ohlo 

AUiBOce,  Ohio 

Aihlud,  Ohio 

Bcna,  Ohio 

ClDclDnMI,  Oblo 

Columbui.  Ohio 

DtOkncc.  Ohio 

ObarUn.Obio 

TUnn.Ohlo 

WMUnlUa,  Ohio.... 

WUbnfom.OhlD.... 
Y«llow8prln|0,Obla. 

Nunnmn,  OkU 

fitUlnUr.OUi 

EagtDO,  Ong 

Pvtlud,Ong 

Botom,  One. 

AUanlown.Fk 

AoDTiULpa 

Cv11ila,Pm 

CoUcgSTtllo,  Fa 

Srynllivr.Pk 

Hmitliitdan,  F* 

I-evlsbuif,  Pb 

FbBadelptLla,  Pa 

Do 

PItlitiaiEh,  Pa 

BeUmirciTt,  Pn 

BwartBrnon.  Pa 

YUlHuiTi.Pa 

PravUlBiioa.R.  1 

Columbia,  B.  C 

OraanbDig,  B.  C 

BTodclop.  B.  Dak. . . 

IIItchcll,S.Dak 

Vannillon,  S.  I>ak  ... 

Yankton,  S.Dttk 

EnoiTiUe,  Tcim 

Austin,  Th 

Fort  Wortb,  Tei 

Do 

OMinntowii,  Tax 

Waco,  Tax 

Wauhaelilo,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  Cltr.UIah. 
Burlington,  Vi 

Hlddlabuiy,  VI 

Emory,  Va 

LTDchbmx,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

CbarlotteavlUa,  V  a. . . 
WUIlamabuiK.Va.... 

Pullmui,  Waab 

Seattle,  Waih 

MoBaDloira^  W.  Va. 

Aprleton,  Wl» 

Befclt,Wl» 

Uadlson,  Wla 

Rlpon,  Wli 


CMlega  or  tbe  City  ot  New  York 

Columbia  UnlvBTilty  (TaacbetJ  College]... 

New  York  UnlTfnlty 

Normal  ColliMof  the  Clly  of  Now  York... 

DnlvenitT  of  Rocheslec 

Bmousa  Unlraraltj- , 

tmlTenlty  ol  North  Carolina 

Trinity  ColWga 

EloDCollwe 

If  eradlth  &>ll(ea 

LlTingtlone  College  (eolorad) 

WakoToreat  CoUen 

Nortb  Dakota  Agnonltuiml  College 

Fargo  College 

Un&«c»lty  or  North  Dakola 

Ohio  NonhMn  University 

HouJOt  tlnlon-Sdo  ColU«a 

Aihland  College 

Baldwin  Unlvaralty 

UDlTcnltyol  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Btata  Unlvenlty 

Deflaneo  College., 

ObOllDCallWe 

naidalbarEUnlTersln 

OtlcrbeiDlTnlTeisltT 

WUbarfOros  UnlTcnlty  (oolond) 

Antloch  Cotltse 

Unlvenlly  or  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agrioultunl  and  liachanloal 

Unlvenlty  or  Oregon 

RaadCollega 

Willamette  Unlvenll  J 

M  uhlan  bare  CoUWB 

Lebanon  vaJ  ley  College 

DloUoKin  College 

URlDuaCoIlm 

Bryn  Ubwt  CoUege 

JunlaU  CoHen 

Bncknell  trmrfnlty 

Tample  Ualveraity 

Dnlveraltr  of  FenniylTanla 

UnlTenity  or  Plttibiuih 

Buaqueliaana  Unlnnlty 

Swanhmore  College 

vuianoTBCoUiwe 

Brown  Cnlvenlty 

UnlyenltyotBouth  Carolina 

ClaOln  ITnWtnlty  (colcmd) 

South  Dakota  Stale  Odlege  of  Agricultun 
and  Uechanio  Arts. 

Dakota  Waileyan  Unlvetilty 

UnlTBRiltyoI  South  Dakota 

Yankton  CollenB 

DniTtnity  ol  Tennessee 

University  ol  Tei«» 

polylwhnio  College 

Texas  Christian  iTnlvBislIy 

Southwcatem  UDlversit; 

Baylor  Unlvmlty 

Tifiilty  Uolvarailj 

imlvarilty  of  Utah 

University  ol  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural Collogs. 

Klddlebiiry  College 

Emory  and  lienry  College 

Randolph.MBOOD  Woman's  Collegfl 

Roanoke  Collwe 

Unlwcslly  or  VlrelnlB 

College  ol  William  and  Mary 

State  C-oIlege  ot  WuhlnRion 

llnlversity  or  Wsahlnglon 

West  Virginia  Unlvenlly 

I.BWimn*  College 

Belolt  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

RlpoQ  CoUege 

Carroll  Col  lege 

UDlverslly  ol  Wyoming 


departn 


Blephan  P.  Dunan,  Ph.  D. 
lames  E.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
T.  H.  Balliet,  ph.  D. 
JamesU.  Klerau,  LL.  D. 
Oeorge  M.  Forbes  A.  U. 


Eutnne  C,  Brooks,  A.  B. 
Thomas  C.  Aralck,  Pb.  D. 
Uaiy  S.Smltb,  A,  B. 

J.  HenryHlcbsml'th.' 
ArlandC.  Weeks,  M.  A. 


Sc.  D. 

er,  A.  B. 
,A.M. 
'Inger,  B.  !>.,  pnat 

L>,  D»rboraugh,  M.  Pd. 


W.  W.  Weaver,  A 

W.  W.  Pbalan. 

John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 


Q.T.  Ettiiuer,  Ph.  D. 
C.  C.  PeUn,  A.  U. 
Wm,  L.  Ooodlng,  Ph.  D. 


Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Fn.  v 
A.  D.  Yoeum,  Ph.  D. 
Will  o.  Chambers,  M.  B. 
WUUam  NoetllDg,  A.  M. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 


OostBT  B.  Petlarson,  A.  If. 

A.  W.  Trottlen,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  K.  Warren,  LL,  D. 

E.  E.  Rail,  Ph.  D. 

W.  B.  Button,  LL.  D. 

W.C.  Bryant,  B.  A, 

John  W.  KlnMy,  A.  B. 

Claude  A.  Nichols,  Ph.  B. 

FredflrickEby,  Ph.  D. 

Bamuel  L.  Honibeak,LL.  D.,pml- 

denU 
Wm.  M.  Btewart,  M.  Dl. 
Jamea  Ptanklln  litsttnga^h.  D. 

Edward  D.  Collins,  Ph.  D. 


John  O.  Creager.  A.  M . 


EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTOBY,  1912. 

VIII.— Princtpals  op  Normal  Schools. 

1. — Public  normal  ttAooU. 


Locatioo. 

Friodp^. 

ALASIMA. 

DBptmeeutteNarmslBcluKil... 

S.^"5^'rS*. 

ISKANUS. 

1. 1.  Doyro, 
r.  T.  v««^. 

»,.— 

Edrad  L.  Bud  J. 

ssas-sT"- 

,              — - 

C.  A.  HoUlnphod. 

COKMiraiCTIT. 

WMblngtOD  Normsl  School  No.  1 

Waablngton  NomiBl  Bchool  No-  2  (colored 

.-Sirs- 

DIOKOU. 

ao'^em  OBorgla  SWW  NocmiJ  CoUeg.... 

Southern  IlllDoisSttleKonilalDnlTmltr 
Eoswrn  UllDol!!  atsu  NoFmal  Bcbool 

Norlhera  Ilimols  SlaW  NormilBdiool... 

WalUr  P.  Uorsui. 

'wX?i™- 

Plti^UK 

StUcMuiiulTnlnliiiNDiinalScliool 

SSKiSS^     . 

PBJNCIPAL8  OF   NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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WmUoi  Kentucky  StaU  Nonnal  School.. 
eia»  NonnM  and  Indiutrlal  huUMU  tor 

L^£^?sr.-8ci™i.. 

EuUni  Keotuokr  StMa  NornuJ  School. . . 

"■""' 

■UlIKZ. 

?^,'S'^SSMS:°!«.^.\-::::- 

MarrUnd  SUite  Nonnal  and  InduWrW 

•ilbll 

-""™-™ 

wcmaiH. 

arcS-MSSKSr;.:-.::::: 

fflii;Ks,rN°a:fssr"'- 

1.  a.  Cnbbe. 


bn-t  F.  RJchardson. 
Ilbcrta.  llBllstt. 


Fnnk  A.  Uanny. 

Joseph  H.  Lockennan. 
Sarah  E,  Blchmoad. 

£dwicd  F.  Webb. 


Blanche  Tepptp. 
J«le  U.  BhifS. 
Mis.  Ada  H.  Csiriek. 
WlnlTnid  U.  Cubbagt. 
CathrvDO  Pickett. 
I.  F.  Thornia. 
Kstberlne  Sctaomhali. 
UbIIUb  Barhon. 
Edith  E.  WllllaiDMiD. 
Uanrat  O.  Battle. 
Dwffiit  B,  Waldo. 
Edith  Keen. 
Uia.  Llllr  Rablnson. 
JameaH.  Kaye. 

Chaa,  T,  Oibhd. 
L.  IfaiTueTite  Lax. 
Hn.  Alice  P.  KUntnlL 
Kale  FI.  Brown, 
MattleA.  Bmlth. 
Linda  Hankliuon. 
Hand  E.  Itlrd. 
Chnrhn  Uc Kenny 


Frank  A.  Weld. 


D.    ,  -  T 


BDUOATIONAL  DIBEOTOBT,  mi. 

Vin.— Pbdicipaw  o»  Normal  Schoou — Gontinoed. 
l.^PuWic  normal  tehooU—CoatimioA. 


Uoattoo. 

NanwoIliHtltiitian. 

PrioBlpal. 

•«»— 

SI»lby^m^liBti^S%ol««d) 

?oi^^%^ 

HenrrB.  Swain. 

do 

g;?cSr- 

■"— ' 

?l2£S?^&^3r:*.^^::: 

CbaTs.  Chapin. 

Nsw  I«ner  State  }<Dtmal  School 

mw  mnoo. 

C  11.  Li«ht. 

mwTou. 

8tau  Normal  and'VralaliigSotuKd 

SS.l'Jsr 

Uirron  T.  Dub. 

Sm  B  PwSi 

Oiwwo  Stale  Nonnal  and  Tialnlog  Sidiool 

SuleNoniuJ  and  TnUniM  School 

Culkmhoa  Normal  and  Industrial  School .  - 

la'SaKaKa^"':;;: 

Sister  Industrial  and  fltaU  Normal  School 
Xorth  Dakota  Stale  Normal  and  Indiutrial 

S^^-t^„l,. 

cit^'. 

PKINCIPiXS  OF   NOBMAl.  SCHOOLS. 

VIII.— Principalb  o»  Norkal  Schools— ConttDued. 

1. — Pablk  nonnai  idtooU — CoDtinued. 


OKUDOKA. 

sassiTN'ssas'.v.--.-; 

N^i^Um  8...,  Nonn.1  school 

.™«.. 

BSS' —"SlSr::- 

Norm                                  DirotOlrls 

Clinib                                  forniolScliaal... 
Sllpp.                                  BlSchool 

KBODI  OLAHII. 

BhodBW»ndBl«t«Noim«IBcho<tf 

.„..„„.. 

»™.„™. 

Noiibem  Normal  and  iDduslrlal  School. . . . 

KS=Ki'S'S,SS;;:::: 

I«a  R.  KziJght. 
Henry  O.  Wuiluns, 
Jama  W.  He  Lane. 
Htrgoret  W ,  Sutherland. 
Grace  A.  Oreerw. 
n,C.  Uinnlch. 
Mr.  Ella  H.  H.  Balrd. 


Grant  B.  Grmnbini 
E.  D,  IfnrdaujUi. 
Inman  E.  Pago. 


D.  I.  WallK,  ]r. 
W.  B.  HirtHii. 
Harry  U.  Bhsler. 

Frank  E.  ^iker. 

Heresy. 


le  U.  Wert. 


Franda  B.  Brandt 

a'.  Uartlo! 
Albert  E.  llil  tin. 
Oooig*  H.  PhlUpt. 


iben  3.  WIIUIUOIL 
D.B.Jobnwn. 


SeriQour  A .  It  yndert. 


B.  Conslns. 
H.  Bnic«. 
_.  F.  EsiLU, 
Ed.  L.  niBokihear. 
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Till.— PuNciPALa  or  Nokmal  School— <kiDtuiue4l. 
1. — Public  TiorntfU  ichoolt — Coatinued. 


SchooL 
State  Normal  8c 


Stall  F«nial«  Nonnal  School 

8taM  NonnsI  uut  iDduatrlal  Sobool  for 

Women. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Aertcultnra]  Inatl- 

tut«  (colored). 
Btat«  Normal  and  IndoMiiBl  Behool  Cot 

Wamon, 
Virfinia  Nonnal  aod  IndaMrial  InMtiile 


Stata  Notmal  School . . 


UairiiBll  CoU«se,  Stale  Norm 


le  Nonaal  School... 


;  O.  I.  WoodleT. 

.  B.  C.  Rohrtwucb. 

.  Lawrence  J.  Ccrbty. 

.  BTTd  PiillMmui. 

.  TfaomuC.  lUllDT. 


Door^Kswaimeo  County  Training  School . . 
BuObIo  CoiuItT  Tmlnlii^  Hcbool. . 
I..Bngliide  County  Tralnini!  Schoo 

Claire  Countj  Training  ( 


Wood  Count;  Training  School . . 


y  TiBlnlne  School. . 


Btala  Notnittl  School. . . 

Ruak  Count;  Training  School 

Manllovoc  County  Training  School . . 


in  Cotintv  Training  School 

StooHratitutB 

Lincoln  County  Training  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

Green  County  Training  School 

Wanpaca  County  Training  School . . 

State  Normal  S<uiool 

Prt«  Connty  Tnlning  School 

"-to  Normal  Sc*—' 


Barron  Coun^  Training  School 

Richland  CoiintT  Training  School. .. 

Stole  Normal  School 

Polk  County  Training  School 

Stale  Normal  School 

Sunerlor  State  Normal  School 

Vernon  Connty  Tntnhig  School 

Marathon  County  Training  School . . . 
Wauahara  County  Tntnlng  School. . . 
State  Normal  School- 


Fml  Chrlatianam. 


1..D.  Harrey. 
■.a.  Cole. 

.     .7.  H.  Cbeovw. 

.  C.  D.  DIeU. 
C.  n. Stanley, 
John  A.  H.  Kdth. 

W,  J.  Sutherland. 

W.E.  Smith. 

John  E.  Hate." 
J.'w'.Crabtree.' 
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PEIKCIPALS  OF   NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

VIII— PuNCEFALa  OF  NoBMAL  ScHOOLa— Continued . 

2. — Private  nortnol  sdioob. 


LOCTllOU. 

Nuwoliuniltidon. 

I'riDclpal. 

IWBAXl. 

ToS^')"™"  ""  """"^  *^'"*" 

AUurau 

PnRldm. 

8  C  Part*. 

cuiroiNU. 

OrtUnd  KiDdwgarten  Training  CIus 

COLOKtDO. 

'svii-aa""  ^-^ 

CONNKCTICUT^ 

,     '    noMni. 

ro'sir"- 

Orange  Pule  Nonn^  and  Huiual  TiBlnlni; 
Bcbool  <cakinid). 

Rbv.  QrorgeB.  Hwd. 

"— ■ 

aUNOK.. 

OOTnui  EvangeUial  Lutheran  Teuhen 

beth  HarrtooD 

Mary  B.  Pbtc. 

iM*r' 

UarloD  Nonnnl  Institute 

sS-S.. 

■«»*». 

EEHTUCXT. 

WBltf  r  U.  BrtngtoD. 

Moreb*«r  Normal  School 

ClUMB. 

Lucy  Wbei>1ock. 

feS5.^-.'Jss3!- 

Xfc'™'^'"'''*^^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIEBCTOBT,  1912. 

VIII.— PRiNciPALa  or  NoBHAL  Schools— Continued. 

2. — PrivaU  normal  icAooti— Continued. 

Naioa  ol  fauUbitlim. 


.    Onnd    RaBldi    ] 

aobooi. 


R>T.  Amtla  Haun.  ac 


.   Fniebid  ElndargartaD  Tnlnlng  SotuNil 


.   TbelenarHuntsrEladHEWtHaTnlnlug 

School. 

.  AlbMnoileNonDalaadCaUeckMInatltiitB 

.  NonnalandColleslaleliistt&te. 

.  Komn  Normal  lDdu9trial  losUtats 

,  Albloo  Aoaduny  (colored) 

.  Bt.  AuguiUna  School  (colored) 

.  Notheutani  Ohio  Noniul  CoUesB 

.  Clereluid  Elndanutea  TnlDlDg  Sohool. 

.  St.kUiy'slDillltite 

.  Ohio  Southern  Noniul  OoUagB 

,  Law    Froabel    KlndenirteD    Tralnlof 

School. 

.  WoodvtUa  LDtbenn  Normd  Sohool 

.  Institute  tot  Cidanid  Youth 

.  LycomlDg  County  MormBl  School 

.  rraebelUan  TisliUng  School  Kir  Woiaau . 

.  arBUColkse(nBbrev>Ianiul) 

.  Ulss  Hart's  Training  School  (or  Kinder- 

.    PUIabuiE  and   AUegbenv  KladcffgartsB 
College. 

.    Averr  Nomul  InsUtuIs  (oolcmd) 

.   Cherokee  Normal  and  Indastdallnitltate 

(coiorod). 

.   Brever  Normal  School  (colored) 

.    LAocaiter  Normal  and  Induatiial  Instltate 

(oolored). 

.    Lutheran  Normal  School 

"    'itui  Klndsrgartea  TralDlngBcbool.. 

.   Le  Uoyne  Normal  Institute  (coined) 

.    Uorrlstovn  Normal  Asadamf  (colorsil) . . 
.   Oerave  Peabod;  College  for  Teaoben 

.   East  Texas  Normal  College 


NetlaFarb. 
Bnilher  George  Deek. 
fl.  W.  WooditiA. 
Mar?  E.  I"- 


Donlsp. 
yD.  Writh 
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BUMMEB  SCHOOL  DIBECT0B8. 

VIII.— pRiNOtPAu  or  NoBUAL  SoHooLB— Continued. 

2.— Private  mtrmal  icftoob— Continued. 


L««-. 

PrtoclpBL 

TmOIHU. 

St.  Paul  Normat  and  iDdoatrial  Bohool 
SlchinoDd  Tntolng  School  lor  KlDdot- 

REchm    d 

Loc7S.Coleinao. 
Henry  T.  McDonaM. 

™,™,™. 

NtUonil    Oerman  -  AnKricm   Tsaoben' 
c1S^SV«=a.8.bod 

IX,— Summer  School  Dibbctorb. 


*  sohool  or  affiSMd  ti 


Dlieolor  or  ptlndpal 
In  ISlf. 


Frvbabl«dsMD( 


CUr  Training  School  tor  Tsaoban. . 

StBUNorm^CollBge 

atata  Nonnal  School 

Countv  Teachers'  Treinlng  Bohool.. 

Blale  Normal  adiool 

Summer  School  for  Teacheia  (Tib- 

Unl^tyot  Alabama, 


C,  B,  Qlemi 

C.  W.  DBOfetle 

B.  S.  Hui^T 

B.U.BhKkeltOrd.. 
J.R.  E.Lea 


Hi.  Doater,.. 


la  Normal  ScbooL., 


CBlhedral  Oaks  SiAodI  oI  Art 

CBlKomla  School  of  Arts  and  Cralb, 

UnlveraitirorCalllamls 

CoUcfre  ol  Fine  Arts  (UnlTBTally  of 
Sou  them  California). 

Snmmei  Etemeatar;  Scluxd 

Summer  High  School 

Y,  M.  C,  A.  Summer  School  for 


T.  Fulton  and  B 

VanCleve. 
I.A.auiasple,... 


Uarlne  Biological  LsboratDrr  (Le- 
land  Stantord  JuntorUnlTarailr). 

Camp  Uerriam,  Y.  U.  C,  A.  Bum- 
msr  School  for  Boys. 

BIocktoD  Commercial  College 


Colorado  Chautauqua. . 
VDlvareltr  ol  CMorada. 
Colorado  CoUege 


^May   ; 


X" 


July  18 
Aug.  » 


F.  A,  Boggesa 

U.O.DeihBm 

QeorgeM.  Hove,  Fh. 


IiiDo  33     Aug!    1 
lone  2S        Do, 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTOBT,  1912. 
IX.~SuMifER  School  Dobctobs— Contiiiiied. 


ennunu  school  or  ■fBllalBd  butl- 


CDLOB^DO— coDdnned. 


3  Pine  A 


Dmnr  Uuul  Tnlulni  BchOoL... 
Denver  Normal  and  PrmanUrj 
School. 

SUM  Taaebarg'  CaUtgs  alColaiado. 

Colorado  BUM  Normal  School 

School  ol  lloiuiUlD  Field  Biology 

(UniTcrailT  of  Colorado). 
UniTBraHj'  irf  Dtaiytt 


SUM  Nomul  TnlDUuSchoaL... 
filllj^r  UuUtuU  (YTH.C.A.)... 
OermAQ  fluomifir  School 


Sanlord  Bcbool 

BunuDOT  School  of  Nstura  Study 

and     Aplcultura    [Coniiecticnt 

Agrtcultural  CoUege). 


SI  Jaoobl's  School... 


sr  Training  School , 


Southern  CoUfijw 

A.  and  U.  Coll^  Trahiliig  Scbocd 

Teachers'  Sununer  Training  Scbod. 


UnivBTsltr  of  (leorela 

Georgia  Scboi^  ol  TecbiMdogy  ■ . 
IfeRW  University 


State  Suiumer  Bcbool 

SUle  Summer  Normal  School 

Joint  Summer  Session,  Lewlaton 
State  Normal  School  and  Cnlrar- 

illy  of  Idaba. 
State  Snmmer  School 


Soutbern  minols  Nonnal  UnlTcr- 

aily. 
Eattera     HUnola    State     Nonnal 

School. 
Aona   QmO-Bryaiit   Imtltiite   of 

Applied  Arta  Bummer  School  (At- 
UDson,  HentMC  ii  Co.). 


Prah*Me  dale  «( 


:,5i!™"* 


MlltoD  Clauier 

Z.  X.SnTdar 

C.  A.HalUnKsbaad.. 
Fraud!  Bamala]! 

WllbuiD.  En^,  Ph. 

Oeo.  E.  Martin... 


in  L,  Stnoebe,  Ph. 


July   S 

.    ADC.  U 

Aoc  17 


.   J^H 


T.  E.  BbWdl... 


s.iaSf'-'-'' 

Jane  is 

July  M 

HI 

July  23 

as 

Juir  » 

SfTcfi,'".- 

gs'sr- 

Edw.  Conradi,  Fb.  D 

Inne  IB 

JuneW 
JuneU 

A«.    . 

K.  W.EdenOeici 

"I" 

flengsB.  BlM-k 

'!» 

UOmT.Ritd 

IDD*  S 

Aiv.     1 

Vli.  '•"■»—■ 

L.  C.  Lord.  LL.D.... 

Juo    . 

Joljr  IS 

June  14 

imy  X 

AunaOfoB-Bryant... 

June  i; 

Anf.n 

FlonoM  Pitch 

July    » 

mr  M 
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IX.— SuHMBB  School  DmBcroBS— ContiDued. 


lUIROn- OODtlDIlAd. 

Ctlaif, 

Do 

CbkagD  (lUO  Iflchlcmn 

ATeDOfJ. 
ChkiEo     (floe     aonth 

Hlchlrui  Avenue  I . 
CUogo  131  Wen  I^a 

BtraelJ. 
Chicuo  (430  South  Wa- 

bagfi  Avaiiie). 

Chlcsffo,. 

ChlCBgo  (32S  WabBah 

ChlCBB>     (AndltorluID 

Cbkaeo  (32  BoalJi  Ws- 
bun  Avenue]. 

ChlMio'  Visbl "  Prairto" 

ChkagD  (IIM  South  Wb 
baab  Avanue). 

ChlcaCD  (SI  Eaat  UuU- 

Cblca£o  (FoTty-tKcoai 
SDrat  and  Grand 
Blvd.). 

Chicago --, 

Chicago  {712  Ftna  Aits 

Buflding). 
rhlcago 

CSilcogo  (FUt^-elgbth 
BCreel    and    Uonroe 

CblcH^  (10  South  La 

BbUd  Btreel). 
Qilcago 

Do 

D^alb. 

Evauatou 

Nornial 

Peoria 

Urbana 

Bloomlngton 

Dnnvilie' 

Earlham 

Do 

GreniinjUc 

Unnover 


Anuoiu  InstitaU  of  TeehiwkKT... 

Art  InaUtutB  Art  Bcboci 

Cbicago  Klnda^ttaii  CoUBge 

Chicago  Bcbovl  ol  Applied  and  Nor- 

CblcagD  School  Of  Clvtcs  and  Phllan- 

thr^hy. 
Cblcaeo  School  or  Physical  Bdoca- 


CotumblaBc 


jlotUtuic.... 
chool  ol  UoBli!  aod 


>r  School  of  Uu5ic 


Rush  Uedioal  d 


UnlvenEty    ol   Chicago,   sonuner 

UnlversltV  High  Sctaoot  (Univer- 

■Ity  of  Chicago). 

Y.  U.  C.  A.  Summer  School  (Cen- 
tral departmeDt), 

Y.  U.  C.  A.  BununcT  School  (or 
Boyi  (Divlsioa  Street  depart- 


EliubeCh  Bairlson... 

Orabara  Taylor 

Urs-R.  L.  Parsons... 

Wm.  B.Owen 

Clare  Oabom  Reed. . . 

Hn.  W.  8.  Bracken. . 

Jdm  B.  Qregg 

Geo.  N.  Carman,  A.U 
Adall.  Fleming 

Uary  Held  Pierce.... 

.    Rosamood  0.  PaUnon  ,  J 
.    F.S.  Ooodrlcb,  Pb.  D. 

HngoB.  Froehlicb... 

WalterKeUa'.:!";;: 
Horry  Pratt  Judaon. . 
PranJdin  W.  JohiiMn. 


Nortbem    Dliiiols    State    Normal 

School. 
American    lutltale    ot    No 


nunola  State  Necinal  Unlviiralty. . . 
Bununer  School  ol  Uaoual  Training 

and  Domratlc  Economy  (Bradley 

Polytechnic  Institute), 
Uolveisily  oiminoij 


L,L,Ward 

J.D.E1U9. 

B.  A.  Uendebohn. . 

John  W.Cook 

Edwaid  B.  Bl^... 

Walter  F.  Uotgan.. . 

DartdFalmlw.LI..: 
Theodore  C.  fiurging 

W.C.Bagley 


Trl-Staw  CoUege 

Indiana  University 

Culver  Uilllary  Academy.... 

Central  Normal  College 

Earlham  College 

._..  —  -  pubjip  Library  Commls- 


Ibrary  Coir 
Ibnrtang. 

DoPaawUnKratdty 

Hanover  Coikge 

Butler  CollegB...- 

Indiana  Central  Cnivoilly.. 


wmi»A.Foi 

WUIiam  L.  Bryan. . 

L.  R.  OignllUat 

J.W.LaFd 

W.O.UendenhaU.. 
CarlB.UUao 

.   C.B.  Blosscr 


.   Tboa.CHowe.. 


May  17    . 
July     1     . 

.    June    2 
.   Uay   10 
.    J<]De  18     I 
.  June  23    . 
Uay  IS 
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IX.^SuifKiB  School  DntKcroRS— GontiDiied. 


North  HwKtorUtT. 

TeireBaule 

Valpumlao 

WlDooaLote 

CadarFins 

OedirRulda 

DcalfoliM 

Do 

bwaCttjr 

HonntVenuD.... 

Do...""'.'.'.'.'. 

Sloox  City. .".','.'.'.! 

Bildwin 

Hftya.. ..;;;:;;!;; 

MiuihMWn'.'.V.' .'.'.■ 
FlttBbuij 

wSSaV.  ■.■.!;!;!:; 

Bowling  Onen 

Frankfoft 

LeilngMi 

Blchmond 

BaMnRoogB 

Do 

NstchltoohM 

New  Orleuu 

Do 

SbnvepDn 

AugiuM 

BoallibH7  Bubor. 


sjonnal  College  oltbe  Nonb  A 

lean  Oymnutk  Onion. 


y.  H.  C.  A.  8nn 


Iowa  State  College  ol  Agrioallate 
and  Ueclianic  Alts. 

Iowa  Bute  TcBobus' College 

Coe  College 

Dei  UolDes  College  School  <rf  Edu- 


Unlverslty 


>ll«e 


College 

Weatern  Normal  Collega. . 

UoinlDnlde  Collage 

Tabor  CMIege 


Baker  Otihwittr 

8Ute  Normal  School 

Wealam  Stale  Normal  Bohool 

Unlveislty  ol  Kanna 

Kanaaa  Stat*  Agrloiiltural  CoUi^. . 
State   Uanual   Training   Normal 


Bmnmer  School  tor  Colored  Teacb- 

Univeislt]' ol  Lonislaiia 

Boachwaslem  Louisiana  Indnitrlal 
Institute  Suminar  Normal. 

Loulilaiia  State  Normal  SoluKd 

Tulane  UnlTetilly 

Summer  Bobool  of  Uedkslne  (Tnlan 


Summer     Library     Clan     (Sti 
Library  Conuolssloa). 

Common  wealth  ArtCokmy 

York   School   oF   Floe  a 


Applied  Arts  (XIM  Broadway). 

" — -ner  School  (The  Fraiu 

lltb  Ave.,  New  YMt 


oiii). 


itor  or  priDdpal 
lulOUT 


Openlnc.    CloM. 


ElliaA.  BlakcT... 
Harry  Andiewj... 
Otho  Winger,  A.  1 


johuattaan     Rlgdon,    . 


David  E.aoyd,A.U.. 
WmiamF.Bftn.A.M.  . 


E.A.  Blown,  aVh.. 
F.  W.IjMig,  D.  D.. 


JoaaphH.  HDI.. 
W.flTPtoken.,.. 
A.  T.  Walker... 

£.  L.  Bolton 

a«o.  B.Uyen,  Ph.D. 


J.a.Cnbbe,LL.D.. 


V.L.aoy 

A.      B.      Dlowlddte. 

LL.  D. 
laadoreDyar 


July  » 
July  » 

.    Jnly  » 


.  Joly  » 

July  M 

.  July  a 


July  M 
hily  K 


Jnly  K 

July  a 
July  a 


•%: 


ElliabelhO.BnKieh.. 


>  Law  departmeot  oloaee  Aug.  1. 


ityGoo^lc 
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Denmark.. 

Taimiagum 
Ftnlslaadt 


Bm&Bri^'.'.'.'.'.'. 
BouUiHarpawaU... 


South  IlmliiEldD.. 
SiMipPtlta 


BkRImora 

Do 

MounUln  Lake  Paik . 


Bastaii{6lePI«n» 

Bulldtni). 
Boslon  («-M  St.  Bo- 

tolph  Street). 
Bast  on   (Xi    PMroe 

BuDdbig}. 
Baelon  (Ftniray  p.  o.). 


Eutsrn  Bute  Normal 

WyoDHonio  and  Winona  Cunpa... 

State  Nnrmal  Bcbool 

"  -id  School  of  Photography, 


HadaTHska  Training  Sehool . . 


Pine  Tree  Camp 

Wlldmere  Camp  lor  Bojri 

State  Normal  Sobool 

Summer  School  o[  Metal  Work. . 
CampKaokafoiBoyi 


OolrarBltyoril^na 

AroMtook  State  Nonnal  School.. 


Studio  o(  DealcD 

Uarpsirell  Laboralor*  (Tuft 
lege,  TuniCoUeee,  Uasa.). 
Allord  Laka  Camp  for  Olrli. 


Washington  Oty  Nonnal  Klndar- 


Washlngton  aty  ] 
gart«a  tnatllate. 


Ifamacbiuetts  AaicnHaral  Collcfo. 


AleiaDder    Hot 


QraduaWCoiuie 

F,meraonCol]B«of  Oialo<7 

U Iss  Farmer's  School  otCo^lery . . . . 

Harvard  Bummef  School  of  lledl- 

UassachusetCa  Institute  ot  Teoh- 

UaarD  Sumnur  School  lor  Tfaohen 

of  the  feat. 
PoBse  Normal  School  of  Qymnastlca. 

Scbool  of  ExprtHsIon  (Ave  lams) . . 

Slmmoni  College  Ubrary  SohooL . . . 

Y.  H.  C.  A.  PrBparatorj  School. . . . 
y.  U.  C.  A.  Preparatory  School 


Clorancs  H.  White  (6 
West  Ttdity-flnt 
St.,  New  York  City). 

Uary  p.  Nowland.... 

W.  E.  KussBll 

Fnd  E.  Clerk  (Brock- 
ton, Uass.). 

Chu,  E.  Hteks 

Irving  L.  Woodman... 

Wm.  L,  Powan 

C.S.'lljicheU<Hlgbts-' 

town,  N.  J.). 
C.  H.  Woodbury  (1010 

CaniegiB  B^,  New 

York  City). 


I.S.i 


Ph.   D.; 


Klngsbory, 
.  u.  ^.;  norence 
Uarahall  (llO  Han- 
cock Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Uass.). 
EUiBbelti  U.  Uoody; 
F.  Helen  Kayo. 


lunnP.FoUodcOGlA 
ColumUa  Boad, 
Washington,  D.C.). 


Saish  I.  Uonro 

llargueilta  Uolr. 

S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D 

E.  H.  EldradgB,  Ph. 
D.;  Uary  E.  Bob- 


Elltabeth  M.  Thomp- 


Opeolng.    Close. 


To  be  oiatgBd  In  the  Harvard  Oraduate  School  of  H 


ityGoo^lc 
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«  or  prindia 


Bprfngaald 

Ylnarud  UsToi . , 

Woods  B^ 


.  Buvanl  SiiinnMr  Bcbool 

.   Bumnier  Alt  Scbool 

.    ThcBranitock  Schoolol  Art. 

.  CuDplloonniCLake  Annla.NaTi 

Sootla). 
Summer  SkMchlnr  Clus  (Cokmlal 

Btudks,  »  Wal  Biny-anraiiUi 

81.,  Nbw  Yort  nty). 

State  Normal  School. 

.    Lawimce  Drawing  School 

.   Y.  U.  C.  A.  BumiDar  Scbool 

Boys. 
f.  ITC.  A.  BumniarScliaoL.. 

.do 

.    WsTBlaiid'B  Dairy  SdiooL 

.    Troafaechool 

.  Cape  Cod  Bcbool  of  Art 


OedrgB  H.Cain 

RhodaE.NldwIh... 


phUpEc 
Cora  H.  I 


Not.  is 


le  Blolotfcal  Laboratory.. 


C.W.  BawlborDeXIU 

York  CItr)/' 

.    E.  Ambnw  Webu 

im.  E.  A.  W.  Ham- 
mall  (30  Norway 
Park,  Hyda  Par*- 

L.  w.iJeOasl 

A.  R.  Fnedluidert 
Wol   ForUMh  S    , 
New  York  City). 

Pra[ikB.UItle,Pb,D. 


BepL    » 
ABC.  a 


.    Normal  School  of  Pi 


klEdna 


BayVmr 

BerrloiBpttnga.., 
BlgRapldi 


Detroit  (379  Bnbbaid 
EutLanaliif 


Ealamatoo 

Uarqtiette 

Uount  Pleaaant... 

Toplnabeo 

VaDderbllt 

YpsllanU 


View  Bommer  Uolyaraitr 

Emmanuel  MlaaloiiBry  College 

Ferrta  InKltute 

T.  U.  C.  A.  (BoDlb  BODd,  lud.) 

Summer  School  (Or  Boyi. 

The  Biuinesa  iDatltnla 

Detroit  Cannrvatory  of  Miulo 

Ulchlgan  Conaervatory  of  Uulc 

Summer  Scbool  Kir  Teachcn  (Reed 

Sohool). 
Oraduale  School  of  AgiicDlton 

.    Grand  Rapldi  EhiderEWtaD  Tnln- 
iDf  School. 
V.U.  C.  A.  Sunma  Bcbool  for  Boyi 

Westeni  Stale  Normal  BChooi 

.    ^late  Normal  Scbool.......... 

.   CetitrolBtate  Normal  School 

,    UnlvCTBllr  of  Hkhlgan  Biological 


Edward  H.  Xiaiu. 

Tm.    W.    ButOttt, 
Ph.  D. 

JdhulLEaU 

O.J.  arBf,lt.A.. 
W.  N.  Fanla,  II.  P 
Venioo  Helmeo . . 


..  C.  True,  Depart- 

mon  tof  A  grlcufture, 

Waahiulon,  D  " 

Clara  Wbeeler... 


Chart«T.OrBwn,A.H. 
Jacob  Relghard... 

'    I.FredBaks.,.. 

.    Chaa.  UcKanny, . 


July   M 

Aa(.  U 
July  H 


Ans-  3« 

Anf.  to 


AltkiD 

Albert  Lea... 

BetSdji.'.'."! 


.  County  Teacben'TrabLliig  School. 


E.T.  Carroll.., 
O.  A.  FoMv... 
C.  O.Bcing..., 

0.  E.  KeeDao. . 


School  of  I«w,)tmel>  to  Aug.  W:  SoIkwIoI  Madldna,  JiiM)OtoAa|.a. 


Ang-W: 

dJ^,  U 
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IX.— StnniEit  School  DniBCTTOBa— Continued. 


Somiiier  Kbool  or  BffiUaied  liutl- 

""~~u,5r»"- 

Probable  date  (4 
aeaslon  0(1013. 

Opanlng. 

Chm 

WHinsOTA-caiM. 

E.  W.  Bohannon 

June  10 

July  3S 

Counly  Tocbm'  TralDlng  School. . 

riS":^;:;;;;- 

June  24 

Si 

July  10 

Bi 

Ang.» 
Aug.  » 

F.W.Dobbyn 

SevsDtb  DAT  AdvsDtM^  NvtIiBni 

lllKMueMi(9XSKM. 

James  M.  Ford 

ton,  and  Dnmatlc  Art. 

St.  Soulb). 

Wm.H.pMitlus:Cbaj. 
cWr.  Baldwin 

OootgeF.Jamn 

June  10 
June  16 

...do.... 

Aug.     S 
July  a 

mS^ssssr^"^- 

E?^°Ir's.A:;;: 

June  IS 
June    1 

Sep'L   1 

Teacben'  Tnluiiig  Scbool  (Weat 
County  Teaehm'  Training  SchooL. 

June  10 

Jul,  26 

Coonty  ToKhetf  Training  School . . 

June  11 
June  IB 

Sq>t.  I 

8t.    Paul  (Uniremiy 

8t''KSf-              ' 

aiat^oichOT' Training  BihooL.... 

OtobsBiiBioMiiCoUege 

County  TBKhen-  Training  Bchool. . 

do 

O.E.M»x«l].. ■...■"*. 

jS"iJ 

Aug.  IT 

County  Toachera'  Training  School. . 

l*Ke). 

n.T.eohumpert 

June    9 
Jiinn    9 

July     B 

July     4 

jDoe    8 
July  20 
July   M 

June    g 

ju^'  i 

Aug.  U 
Aug.    S 

Anf.i. 

W.C.Urbaii,A.M.. 

KK.'rr-: 

W.W.CharWra.l'h.D 

June    1 

JOMlO 

May  M 

June    1 
June  10 

IS.? 

Aug.    t 

July  n 

Ang.    1 
Aug.    9 
Ang.    1 

Bq*.   1 

Ang-W 

Ruuom  Uarrar 

fi^SBr'-''- 

Bt.  Louli  Univcnlty  Ifedlcal  Bebool 

Ai]uB.CalRU 

Chat.     II.     NallND, 

w''i}-.?;«™ 

W.J.IIawkUu.LL.  U. 
ll«nryVo*»II.A.H. 

WBimitoii   

do 

MOHTAJfi. 

Diilt*  BiulwH  Collcg*  BiininiM 
Hooooa  suu  Normtl  (^lbi||i>. . . . 

Dillon. 

]oHpliE.llonra>.... 

EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTQBY,  1912. 
IX. — Sdhmeb  School  DoucroRa — Condnucd. 


Sebool  iDMUoU  (Haunt 
tn.  vtuiks  Colkte). 
SkWra  at  UiTOj  Bununci  Sohaal 
(SL  Viment  Academr). 


Stats  Jonla  Ktrmal. . . 


SUM  lunlot  Nonnil . . 


8UW  Jiinioi  Nonaal 

RUM  Notuuil  flebDOl 

UnlveraltT  ol  NpbrtukB. . . 


TritT  ol  N 


atate  luidor  NormBl . . 
nuts  Nannal  fiohool . .. 
YackCoIIi«B 


Camp  Atgonqoln  for  Boyi . . 


Camp  FalnraatbertorOlrli... 


Aloliaaub  lor  Gills 


Wawona  Camp  lor  Bayi. . 


SubQ  SnraBUr  Art  Chus  1 

Sohool  of  AgilcBlhiie,  InitmWlaJ 
Art  and  S<£iiDa. 

IniUtotoof-    ■      ■ 


Y.  U,  C.  A.  fiuTiuQerachixrt.... 
TralnliwSdiaallorTf     ' 
UaULded  alils u 


.. }  Normal  UnlTcnlty.... 

I  Ulguel  Teaebar'i  Normal  In- 

(Utule. 


Chaulaooaa  SaraoMr  Sohool . . 
New  Heiico  Normal  Sctaool. . , 

■  Foreign  locatloD. 


Probable  date  of 


r  ot  priDdpal 


Siller  U.  Bntiami.. 

H.J.EIrod,Ph.I).. 
Q.l'.RtjBMt 


A.  A.  Reed.... 
W.T.DaT*.., 
WttaonToal.. 


(g|>  BorWoa     B 

BoMoa^llan.). 
iliwr     K.      Frenrh. 

A.  M.,  (Wot  Laba- 

mo.  K.  n.). 
Hatflda      D.      Tab- 


Ubo.). 

B.  L.  OuUck  (LTina 
Road.QeiKiTer.N.  H. 

Vtrga  PnttrmBB, 
Pd.  D.  (riinTol 
Bataaellaini  H'  ' 
ScfioA  New  Yi 

atj). 

Bnusl  L.  Ktrer. . 
Janet  11.  nut 


Oftiiln$.     Cleaa. 

.    Julr    10     Aof.  U 
.    lOM  I<     Anc.     1 


I.  B.  Mnnane. . 


Mu  D.Clark 

Frank  II.  U.  Roberta. 
Leona  Logne 


ityGoo^lc 
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Albany 

Do 

m»nvlU6 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Bciflalo 

ChAutounua.  ^ 

Cold  Spibg  norbor... 

Cornirall-aii-IIudson . . 

CnrUand 

Diamond  Point 

lUucs 

Manllus 

Nnr  Rortwila 

Stw  Yorli  (Amsrican 

Ftoa  ArUBuiMini;). 
Kctt    York    (7    Wert 

rortv-nocmd  St.). 
NowVor* 


Now  York  (501   FUlh 

Kbw  YorklOna  hun- 
dred and  nintli  St.). 

NtnOfork 

New  York  (MC   EaM 

Twenty  ■MBUil  St.). 

D« 

New  York 

New  York  (W  PUth 

New    York    (7    W«t 
Twaty-eigbth  St.). 

BochasUi 

Do 

8UTBrB»r 

WaodMock 

Blowing  Rook 

Cbapfima'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'. 
Oneofbon. 

OroeavlBe. 

WekoFoiaet 


Probable  dale  ot 


Dlnotor  or  Brtudpal 
Id  1912. 


SCMe  LlbcBr7  SumiMr  Bcbod 

Auburn  Summei  School  in  Tbe- 

TlOuBumiiMr  Bohocd  of  Dsiic[n(. . 
Sumnw  School  of  Pleura  Painting. 

Adetphi  College 

EucUd  Sctaoor 

Vacntkia    schools    (citr     public 

ChnntmuquHBiunmer  Schools...... 

Brooklyn  lastltuto  of  Arta  and  Sci- 
ence* BlDlniTlcal  tsborstorv. 

New  York  Military  AcwUm; 

Cortland  Summer  School 

Camp  Wabanakl  loi  airia 

Cornell  OnlTertty 

81.  John '3  Bummer  Cavalry  Sclkool. 

Collie  or  New  Roche  lie 

Art    Student*    LeBgue    Summer 

School. 

Chaiif  Normal  echool  ol  Dandng. . . 

CbiM  Art  Clua  In  Enn^ 

Columbia  Untvertf  t; 

Cauatr7  gelkool  lot  QItIi 

Umm»  SunuDsr  SohooL 

Natloaal  AaMtemr  o(  Design 


lamMl.  Wjer 

Oeorge  B.  Stewart... 

PaoUne  L.  TUns 

Dewing  Woodward . . 
A.  O.  Fiadeabur^.. 


'July     1 
July     I 


Sebastian  Jouei 

LukeJ.McEsoy 

Grace  O.  Norton  (27 
West  Elovflnth  SL, 
New  York  City). 

W.  S.  UaralsDd,  East   . 
BockBway,  N.  Y. 

a,  P.  Bristol. 

Wm.  VHbeck,  U.  A. 

U.M.  Ignatius 

Edward  Dulnar 

I«Dis  H.  ChaUl 

C.  P.  Townaley  (180    . 
JanHB  C,  Egbert.'.' 


W.  W.kaasae,  Pb.  D. 
Geo.  W.  Hajmrd... 


June  It 


lulT    7 


N«ir  York  Bcbool  of  PhUaotfaropy . 

Nsw  York  Bohool  of  PUlaathiopT 
(obarlly  oriaDUaUoa  Institute}. 

New  York  Unlveraily 

Prang  BumoKr  Sobool 

KlTW  Behold  oC  Arta  and  Cnfts 

UechanfCfi  Institute.. 


CarlKebey 

James  E.  Lougb.. . 

Hlra  Burr  Edscm. . . 
C.  B.  aibeon 


Blowing  Rock  Art  School 

ArpalaoblBa  Training  School 

Unlnnltyof  North  &roUna 

Bummer  Bchool  for  Teacben  (A. 

and  M.  CoUegelOr  Colored  Race). 
Baal  Canilna  Taachen'  Tiaintng 

School. 
Wato  Foiwt  CoUeie  Sebool  of  L«w. 


:.    Rirketis,    . 
Edwanf  Tbatcher. . . 

Elliot  Daingerneld  (112 
Sooth  Central  Parl" 
New  York  City). 

B.  B.  Doogherty.... 

N.  W.  WiAsr 

RobLH.  Wright.... 
N.Y.OoUar 


June  IT 
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Summei  wbool  or  affiliated  iostl- 

UxUm. 

■""^".r""' 

Fi«bBMe  date  at 
MmoDodSU. 

Opmtog. 

C.«. 

HOKTB  PAXOTA. 

Agricultural  College.... 

Can  County   Teacben'   Tialuing 

W! 

Joly    1 

{iJLS-ESi:::::: 

Lo^iCoonty  Teachera-  Training 

Unlve^tTol  Nortb  DakoU  (Col- 

Uulveniity  of  Nrath  Dakol*  (Ete- 
mentary  Section). 

ImwU 
loot  M 
Judo  K 

iS.i 
£■;■■ 

3^  18 

inly  K 

C.C.  Schmidt,  M.S... 
aeo.A.HcFarl>Dd... 

Aog.  la 

Training  S^lToo!  '^  T^chera  (Slate 
School  olSclaocs). 

Fred  E.  Smith 

Aug.    1 

OJ^  Uolvendty  and  SUIa  Normal 
Lake  Leborator;  (Ohio  State  Unl- 

{^^IrSSSSS:::;::. 

Henry  O.VlllUma... 
Batb^Osboni 

Ji^*wBiiita: ::::;:: 

Kail  D.  Bwarttel 

A.C.D.MeUger 

laly  K 

»„• 

V.  M.C.  A,  Bummer  ii^hooi 

CollagB  and  Teachers'  Preparatory 

Delliui« 

F.  W.  UaReynoldt... 
dafuoDBallliaagr.... 

Chaa.H.Lake 

is:'? 

fflf.! 

Y.U.'C.  A.  Summer  Sahool. 

June  a 

.tuc-  ii 

iSSSS,^-:::::::::: 

irs 

"* ' 

izi 

...do 

ill 
3:i 

Hay  16 

A.  F.  Bess 

Walter  H.  Aiken 

'.■.S-.?Sr°:*-..":: 

•?." 

SS^'""' 

East  Central  Stale  Normal  School.. 

Soutlwaatem  Suta  Normal  School. 
Central  Slate  Normal  School 

Oklfdioma  AgrlcILt^  'aiid  Ito. 
chanlcal  CoQegB. 

Southwestam  Suie  Normal  School. 

5S:'t 
"A" 

Yellew  airings 

Chae.  W,  Bfitei 

"R" 

July  11 

June  15 
July    ft 

^hfj:^^-' 

WlUanietfo  Valley  Chaatauqaa.. . . 

July  n 

aS3S=l=:::;::::::::: 

it^CT-.::::.: 

June  33 

fSS 

9alem 
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ConwnlTlll* 

Fort  Washington. 
OrovsCltr 


UTeratown 

PbUadvlphls 

PbUodelphla        (ini 
onea  St.). 

FUladelptiia  (1107  N. 


Fblladclidila. . 
Do 


flollnjgTpTe 

eoulhDelh)efa«a.. 
State  College 


Namwaontt  Plu 

Providenoe  <ll  Watw- 


Orangeburg 

Bock  Hill 

BpMtuibitfg... 


Cumberland  0»p Llncoli 


Bummer  •chool  or  ofllllaled  li 


Qenen  College  Nonnil  Sobool 

Unlnus  Colkiee 

Uaplswaod  Institute 

Darby  Scbool  at  PslnUng 

Grave  Clt;  College 

Juniata  Collage 

Franklin  and  Wwahall  Atademr.. 


Penii97]vwila  Ortboptedlc    InstJ- 
tute  and  School  ol  Uecbaoo- 

Tbe  achooi  ol  Bloyd 

Temple  Unlvereltr  Budneea  School 

University  ot  Pennsrlvaola 

Kind's  School  of  OraUny 

Unlyenlly  of  Pittsburgh 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vocation  Bchool  lOi 

SuiQuehanna  Uolverslly 

Lahigh  Untversllr 

Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Com- 
mission School  lor  Llbnry  Work- 

Pennsylvsnla  Slsle  College 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School... 
Washington  and  JeOeraon  College.. 
Btato  Normal  Bchool 


Rhode  Island  School  o[  Design .. . 


Young  People's  Assembly). 


Stalo    Colored    ColU^    Summer 

School  for  Tfachera,' 
Wlnlhrop  Normal  and  lodustrial 

WoOOTdCollege  Fitting  School 


Northam  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 
South  Dakota  Slate  College  ol  Agri- 

eoltoie. 

Huron  Collem 

Dakota  Wesleyan  Dniverilty 

RedflfJd  College 


r  or  principal 
In  wis;  - 


W.  A.  EUne 

J.  C.  ShortUdge 

Hugh  B.  Breckenrldge  J 
L  CT Ketler,  Ph.  D.,     ' 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Ch»».C.  Ems,Pb.  D.. 
IT.  a.nelm.A.U.. 


;,!!:■;;)  ' 


Bylvealer  B.  Dnolap.. 

J.F.DanlBp. 

Richard  E-WllBon... 

UaiJ.  Wait«r,U.D..  J 


A.  Duncan  Yocum... 

Byron  W.  King 

S.B.Llnhart 


S.E.Webar,  Ph-D.... 

A.  H.  Tomlinson 

H.F.Allen. Ph.D.... 
a.)l.PhlUpe,Pb.D... 


R.S.  Wilkinson.. 


June  X 
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IX.— SuKHBK  School  Dibkotorb— Contiaued. 


Samnm  ubool  or  afflllAtad  bxU- 

Ditwtor  or  ntndpol 

Frobabliidaltor 

Oindnc- 

Cloat. 

niu. 

Wm.S.BntMii,LI.D 
W.lLW.aphiwn.... 

ir'! 

JS?S 

Tri-County  Sunmier  Nonn^  ,*," ;  ■ ! 

JtUM     « 

ff  s 

Si 

Au(.lS 

CO.  BftUinark 

8.H.Whill.J 

June    1 

...do.... 

AD^.    , 

]uly  K 

N,wai«n«.A.ii.. 

n:^BiSsr,rb-.-6:i: 

?rv!r.tr"::-- 

;».,« 

J.B.Rwdy.A.If... 

ill 

July'  " 

aa^KSSfiiiv;;:; 

II^:!!:;;;;- 

W.  a.Bmll.y 

ISSSa-""™!:;:::;: 

Cenml  Texu  Bumnw  Norattl.... 

JuiM  30 

w.M.And««on 

£ut  T«XM  Bumms  Nornul 

li.B.Davli 

iSl! 

an 

Lad;  ol  UiB  Lata  Academy 

Jiuis  21 

is '5 

Juo«    1 

13:  ! 

ismss."*!*.-."^ 

C  E  Ev«».M.A.,., 
a,W^TJ,o.p„. 

Sumrocr  Nomul 

Aug.    1 

Baylor  Unlvfrdty 

w.w.mei»ii,Ph.b. 

JUlM      8 

Auf.  3> 

Trlnlly  Unlverallr 

S.L.Hixiibtsk.Ph.D. 

JUM      1 

lS:f 

:::::&::::;;;:;::::::;;:::::::;::: 

mjjL 

^^rj^::::,. 

,^S:»r*:::::: 

rF.MM-ng«,Pb.D. 

Chi*.  A.Aduu. 

Bdw.L.OuUok 

A.B.WIiialOW 

Fnnk  I.I>mn7.A.U. 

S". 
•X..'.. 

ill 

IBM  as 

JDMU 

Jotr  IB 

Y.  ILCi-VacattonSohool 

JiWAaiSS"!:::::::-:::-: 

Aot.    « 

Ncfthfldd 

SSS^v;:::::::::::: 

Norwich  DnlvVBlty  School  Ux  Ed- 

EuDpKlUCan 

"SS.'W.''"- 

July    1 

Bop,., 

sdbyGoO^k' 


BVUMEB  SCHOOL  DIRECTOBS. 
IX.— SuHuu  School  Duuctoks— Continued. 


8UU  fiUBunn'  Nomul ' 

CoUki  of  WUUumaad  Hiry.. 
^  Utary  (^Iho 


fiauSim 


'liginla  Na 


SlBtaNonniaSrtiDid 

KDmsburc  Stale  NonulScniMd.. 
Blate  Nomml  Bcbool 


Piwel  SouDd  Uuiat  BtaUos  (Unl- 

VfrsllrorWii^hiiigton). 
Y.  U.  C.l.  and  y.  W.  C.  A.  Van- 

tloo  ScTiaol. 

01  yiD  pla  Suinma  School. 

Washfnglon  8!«ie  Collefw 

NoOhwtst  Bummw  School 

UniTasily  ol  WaiUnsUiD. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  VacatioD  Scboal  Cor 

BI«l/l'iulnM«  CollHt 

Jmkliu  InstltnM   (Y.   H.  C.    A. 

Siinmirr  Hiiih  and  Nonnal  School. . 

UDlrmltvof  Pugel  Sound 

Y.  U.  C.  X.  Vamton  B<AMi 


Connrd  State  Normal 

Belhany  Collm 

Wwi  Vtpala  WeslfTea  CoUec*.. 

Davis  and  Elklni  Colire* ---• 

Stale  Normal  Bi*iool 

UAnhallCoU^e 

Stale  Sununet  8<Aool  lor  Ooloc» 

Tnrhpn. 
Wat  VlrglDla  CniTenJlr 

Salem  Cotl«< 


UNoniisl.. 


^"^^ 

Cminly  Tiainlng  Sdiool 


Snt«  Normal  Scbool 

Y.  M .  C.  A.  Vocation  Scbool 

Oreea  County  Trainlnc  Scbool 

Waupaca  Count;  Tnlnlng  School. 


Sulk  County  Training  school 


InlngSdioiy 
TralDlDiSc 


dor  or  principitl 


Leslie  P.  Hill.  ^ 


Tnvat  Kindtld 

W.  a.  IfcUorrui... 

B.R.MrapUand,H.B.  . 
AlTln  B.  Efini 

Cha.1.  Fanui 

Frederick  A.  Osbont. . 


Qeniy  Irt.  Hart 

J.  C.  Zeller.  M.  A.... 
£<lgar  U.  BurweU... 


L.J.Corblv,U.A.... 
Byrd  PrlUerman, 

A.  U. 
Waltnikll  Bar 

Lilt.  D. 


B.C.  HonoD... 

C.  U.  DIeti 

r.  R.  Stanley. . 
M.  Re — 


AwM.Royce 

U.Q.bniJl.Ph.D... 
E.  P.Reynoldi 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTOBT,  1912. 
IX. — Sdmmbb  School  DissOToaa — CoDtinued. 


LocaUoo. 

Summer  kJubI  or  affllbMd  buU- 

Dlractor  or  ntactpd 

ProbibtediUor 

Opentof. 

CkM. 

luD*  30 

'ffi* 

F.S.Hm 

ii 
loij  as 

^irssis's-sa""*  "*"■■■- 

SI 

'Scbod.  '                            ^ 

1.0.Cntft,A.U... 

X. — Ambbican  Edccationax  AssocuTioNa,  National  and  Swttional. 

The  following  list  Hhowa,  fint,  the  name  o(  the  aasociation;  second,  the  name  and 
addresB  of  the  presideDtj  third,  the  name  and  addrew  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

tBocl>tioQtortti»advaaaRneitalagrfinil(ur>ltaohtnc:  Kirk  L.  Hitch,  UwUxm,  WIl;  W.  H. 

Frnicb,  Eut  Luulnit,  Uich.:  Atlanta,  Oa.,  NovembH  13,  IBIS. 

Utfon  [or  the  advuiccmeDt  ol  Nleaoe,  StoUoa  L:  ].  UoKxea  Catt«11,  Colombte  onlvcrsiir, 

Nov  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  It[borK  Uaon,  UulTcraltror  dUnago,  Cblcaia,  lU.;  Qereland,  OUs,  D«en- 

ber  30,  ISIl,  to  January  3, 1813. 

assodatkin  ol  i>oU»B8  regbtrin;  W.  A.  Hefrey,  CotamblaonlTenlty,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Marj 

SODtl,  aalcaburg,  ID. 
AuKTlcan  anoclatkm  ol  (■rmsra' Institute  warken:  Franklin  Djs,  Tranton,  N.J.i  Jobn  BamOton,  I'niud 

Stal«9  Departmint  of  AErknilCura,  WajhtagtOD,  D.  C;  Atlanta,  Ob.,  NoTonbor  11-13, 1912. 
Amerkan  ouDclatlan  to  pramole  tbe  tcaditDgalspwch  la  tlHdaf:  A.  L.  E.  Cinutir,  Fhlladelphia,  F».; 

Z.  F.  Wotervelt,  ia*S  St,  Paul  Stre«,  RocbesWr,  N.  Y. 
American  bar  assoclatfon,  Beotkin  o[  lesal  educatkia:  Waller  □.  Smith,  PhDadetphia,  F».:  Charki  H. 

Hepburn,  Indlooa  unlrenlty  law  achool,  Dloomlneton,  Ind. 
American  federaClDQ  oltbe  t«achei5  oT  the  mathematical  and  natural  voienca:  C,  RIborg  Ifann,  Vntrerslty 

ol  Chtcaca.  Chksgo.  111.;  Eugene  R.  Smith,  Tbe  Park  Khool,  Baltimore,  Ud.i  CleTdand,  Obk>,  !>•■ 

ccmbtr,  1911. 
Amerkian  home  cconamlca  araoclatlaii;  Isabel  Bevter.  ColrersUy  of  minob,  Urbana,  III.:  Benjamin  R. 

Andrews,  Teachera  coUege,  Columbia  unlvenity,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  BosbUl,  Han.,  Deoember  31. 1*1% 

and  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  June,  1013. 
American  institute  or  Initnictlon:  Cbarhe  F.  C.  Wbllmmb,  Brockton,  llara.;  loslati  W.  Taylor,  A ugoita, 

Ife.;  probably  North  Conway,  N.  H..  July,  1913. 
American  InstiucCon  of  the  deaf:  Edward  H.  OaUaudet,  HartlOrd,  Conn.i  Herbert  Z.  Day,  CaUaudtt 

college,  Wasblngton,  D.  C, 
American  medical  asajclatton.  Council  on  medical  educatfon:  Arthur  D,  Bevau,  cbalnnan.  Chicago, HI; 

N.  P.  Co1well,«3A  Dearborn  iTenue,  Chicago,  III.;  Chicago,  111. ,  February  24-Xt,  1V13. 
American  natuie^tudy  aociety:  B.  H.  DbtIs,  Oriord,  Ohio;  Elliot  R.  Doinilng,  ITnlnralty  of  Chlcage, 

Chic^o,  HI.;  ClBTeland,  Ohio,  December  31, 1£13,  to  Jaouary  2, 1013. 
American  pbyslcel  education  assodatloa:  R.  Talt  UcKenile,  Unlvaslty  of  Fenniytvanla,  Phlladelidila, 

Pb.;  lameg  H.  UcCurdy,  International  Y.  U.  C.  A.  Training  aebool,  Oprlncfleld,  Man.;  April,  UU. 
American  icbaol  hygiene  amoclatlon:  David  L.  Edeall,  llatlapon.  Uaas.;  Tbomai  A.  Storey,  C 

the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auguat  2»^,  1013. 
American  ecboot  peace  league;  Jamea  H.  Van  sickle,  Springfield,  Han.;  T 

borough  strMt,  Boston,  Uara.;  at  time  and  phce  ol  meeting  ol  til 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July,  1813. 
American  aodety  for  eilenxlDnol  university  taaehlng:  Henry  L.  layiie.  Hit  CbeilnnI  itreet,  PbiladelplU*. 

Pa.;  Charles  D.  Alklni,  730  Wltberspoon  building,  ^hlladelpbla.  Pa.;  PbJIadeliriil*,  Pa.,  May,  1«13. 
American  Kiciety  ol  superintendents  of  training  schaois  for  nonea:  ICar;  C.  Wtwaler.  137  N.  Dearborn 

itnet,  Chicago,  III :  Jessie  E.  Cettoa,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Atlantk)  City,  N.  J,,  Jane,  IHI. 
AsKBlatlan  ol  Amorlcui  acricultaralooHegea  and  experiment  etatloni,  Beetko  OD  oolkfa  work  and  adnto- 

Istratlan:  J.  Q.  CoimeU,  BUUwater,  Okla.;  E.  D.  Saadamm,  Uolvenlty  ol  West  Viftlols,  )la(«a» 

town,  W.  Va.;  Atlanla,  Qa.,  Noramber  11-lS,  IMl. 
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AaMClallMioIADUTkaabwMbaoli:  Hsuty  II.  Bales,  DnlTenltrDlUMilgao,  Aon  Arbor,  Ulob.;  Waltcc 

W.Cook,  tTnlvcnlty  of  Chlcaga,  Chicago,  tU.;  mwUviUi  the  American  bar  usndBtlon. 
AJMclaUon  of  Anurioo  medtoU  colleesc  Egbort  L«  Fevra,  New  YOTk,  M.  Y.;  Fred.  C  Zaplfe,  U31  L«i- 

inKton  stnet,  Chicago,  HI. 
AsMciatioii  of  American  unlvertmu:  RepreMDtatlv»  of  Leland  snatord  Junior  nnlrerdty,  Btanford 

un[nnlt]r,Cal.i  RepfeeentaUTtef  Harvard  univetaity,  Cambridge,  Man.;  Phlladel[Ata,  Fa.,NoTem> 

bei  7-8, 1912. 
Assochtlon  of  ootlegQ  ofScoTS  of  the  New  EogUnd  colleges:  Proiideot  of  the  eDtertsInliig  college  and  a 

secretary  pro  mn pore  appolnled  at  themcetlDg;  probably  TufticaUcga,  llaa.,  1912. 
AsMciatlon  of  colleges  and  preparatory  echiMla  ol  Iha  Ulddls  Slateaand  Maryland:  WUllBm  H.  Maxwell, 

New  Y(«k,  N.  Y.:  Arthur  H.  Qulnn,  University  of  Peoniylranla,  PhUsdelpbla,  Pa.;  Philadilphla, 

Pa.,  Ncrrembei  3&-30,  tBl3. 
ASBodstion  d[  toUegn  and  prqiaratory  acboob  of  the  8oatbem  Statee:  ].  B.  Clrkland,  Vando-blll  univet- 

ilty,  NsahrlUe,  Tenn,;  Bert  E.  Young,  Vanderb'lt  ODlTcnlly,  NiutaTUIe,  Teon.;  Spartanburg,  8.  O, 

NoTermbarl4-lfi,  leil. 
AjnclationofoiIlfgliiMalumnie:  Va.  AlennderF.  Uanimn,  Ban  Frandaoo,  Cai.;Un.  Bamoel  F.Clarke, 

WOllamBtown,  Man.:  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  November  11-16, 1913. 
Aeaodatlon  ol  hlatory  teachers  of  tbe  Middle  Stalee  and  Maryland:  Edgar  Dawaon;  Henry  Johnsn. 

Tcacberg  cx>ll<ge.  Colombia  lUdvenlty,  New  York,  N.  V.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  29-30,  1912. 
Aaaodatlon  of  mathematical  teachers  In  New  England;  Archib^d  V.  Qalbrallh.  Ulddleeex  school,  Con- 

oord,  Mage,;  H.  D.  Oaylord,  IM  Hemenway  stmt,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mias.,  December  7, 1912. 
AnoFlatlan  ol  Helhodlsl  collage  pmldents:  John  H.  Race,  Uolvenllyot  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 

Herbert  Welch,  Ohio  Wesleyan  onlveislly,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
AiBOcbitloii  of  BoDtbem  State  aaperlntendenta  of  pablio  Instmctkin:  W.  □,  Smith,  Jackson,  Hiss.;  H,  L. 

McClakey,  Haiiebonl,  Uin. 
Anodation  of  Southern  SXaUa  mnJ  school  mpervlsrai:  W.  E.  Tate,  Cotombla,  S.  C. :  L.  ].  HanlCan,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.:  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  20,  I9I3. 
Association  of  teacbera  of  mathematics  In  tbe  Middle  Stales  and  Uarykand:  Isaac  J.  Bcbwatt,  University 

at  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Howard  F.  Bart,  Montclalr,  N.  J.;  Gpilng.  1913. 
Catbollc  educational  asacxlstloD:  Thomas  J,  Shahan,  Catholic  imivadty,  Washington,  D.  C;  F,  W. 

Howard,  ie£1  E,  Mohi  street,  Colnmhns,  Ohio. 
Central  assaciatlDn  of  science  and  mathsmatloi  teacbera:  Herbert  E.  Cobb,  Lewis  Inatltnte,  Chicago,  Dl.; 

C.  E.  Spioer,  JcUet,  HI.;  Evanston,  Dl.,  November  29-30,  1912. 
Claaalcsl  osBOclstion  of  tbe  Atlantic  Btates:  B.  W.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charla  Enapp,  Columbia 

univeraily.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oanlnl  association  of  the  Middle  Wot  and  South:  Orove  E.  Barber,  University  ot  Nebraska,  Lhicoln, 

Nebr.:  B.  ].  Barton.  Unlvo^ty  ol  Bllnois,  ChompaigD,  111.:  probably  Indiaaapolls,  Ind.,  April,  1913. 
Classical  associatloD  of  the  Padfie  NiMhwnt:  Frederic  8.  Donn.  UnivBraity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.- 

Evan  T.  Sage,  Unlvsslty  of  WaahEngton,  Seattle.  Wash.,  Putland,  Orcg.,  November,  1912. 
CooterencH  for  edncallon  in  the  South:  Robert  C.  Ogden,  New  York,  N,  Y.:  A.  p.  Bourland,  Sonthem 

building,  Washington,  D.  C;  probably  Rkihmond.  Va.,  April,  1913. 
ConferCTce  of  chief  school  otncers  of  tbe  United  Btates:  A.  C.  Nelsui,  chainnan,  executive  conunltlee. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Boise,  Idaho,  October  14-IS,  1911. 
CcDlerence  of  chmch  workers  In  Slate  unlverslllea:  1.  C.  Baker,  Urbana.  III.;  Wallace  C.  Payne,  Law- 
mice,  Kans.;  Lawrence,  Kans.,  March.  1913. 
Deut^  faculties  association  ol  American  anlvtisittes:  Eugene  H.  Smith,  Harvard  university,  Denial 

Bchoot,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Cniveiaity  of  Pennsylvania,  PhDaddphla,  Fa.;  probsNy 

Boston,  Mass.,  1913. 
Eutem  art  and  mannal  training  teachers'  anodallan:  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Boston,  Mass.;  T.  R.  Coggcahall, 

Glnrd  oollege,  Phflodelphla,  Pa.;  ptohably  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Eastern  commerdal  teachers'  ossoclatitai:  E.  B.  Eldradge,  Simmons  college,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frank  S. 

Lakey,  English  high  school,  Boston,  Mass.;  Atlantlo  City,  N,  J.,  Easter  week,  1913. 
Fanners'  educational  cooperative  union  of  America:  O.  P.  Ford,  UcFall,  Ala.;  T.  J.  Kennedy,  Btrmlng- 

bam,  Ala. 
Federation  of  Stale  teachers'  omdatlons:  Chorlei  8.  Foes,  Reading,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Remington,  Denver, 

Colo.;  at  time  and  place  of  meelhig  of  the  National  education  association.  Salt  L«keClty,  Utah,  July, 

Inland  Empire  teachers' assootatlon:  B.  U.  Watson,  Spokane,  Wash.;  R.T.Hargnaves,  chairman,  execu- 
tive committee,  Spokane,  Wash.:  Spokane,  Wash.,  April,  1913. 

Institute  ol  dental  pedagoglis;  H.  Edmund  Frleselt,  1206  Highland  building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Fred  W. 
Geltaro,  917  Marshall  Field  building,  Chicago,  Dl.;  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  January  ZS-30. 1913. 

Lake  Midiank  con&raice  of  friends  ot  the  Indian  and  other  dependent  peoples:  E,  E.  Brawn.  New  York 
onlvenlty.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hmry  S.  Haskbs,  Lake  Mohcnk,  N.  Y.;  Lake  Uohonk,  N.  Y.,  October 
23-2S,  1913. 

MIssttlppI  Valley  hMorlc^  aseociatlou,  Teachers  eectlon:  A.  B.  Sanfinil,  cfaaiimn,  I«  Crgese,  Wll.; 
Howard  C.  Hill,  Stale  normal  school,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Spring,  1013. 

Modaro  language  aanolallan  of  America:  Charles  B.  Orandgent,  Harvard  unlveralty,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
WOltomO.  Howard,  namrdunlvwalty,  Cambridge,  Mast.;  Philadelphia,  Pa., Deontber»-3b  1013. 
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i;  BaniMtta  O.  Btkif,  lUlttnum,  Hd.;  H*l«  Cook,  BscbMM, 
N.  Y.i  RoBlunn,  N.  Y.,wwk(il  AiHill.ma. 
Uo^  tMcfav^  DattaMl  usDclBltoii:  0«atisC.  Oow,  VtawoolUca,  Pougbltaepab,  N.  Y.;  UtmBfrnxtr, 

Kimball  nail,  CtUcago,  HI.;  Pou^ktwpile,  N.  Y.,  December  M-2j,  1SI2. 
HUkHB]  unnlBtkiii  lor  the  study  ud  eduntigD  at  eia^tlDUal  cMldnn:  A.  Emll  atimltt.  Htm  Yerk, 

N.  r.;  Wildamn  H.  anaoiwiui,  "Wauibiinf  CrMt, "  PUnfleld,  N.  1.;  New  York,  K.  Y.,  Ootobcf 

30-31, 1*12. 
KatloiulUMoUUtiiioldenUlEaealtler  J.  B.  WlUnwtb  Tmanlo,  Cuuuls:  Ctcr^  E.  Hunt,  lJidiaa>paU% 

Ind.;  KaiussClty,  k(o.,JuljM>13. 
Nationl  aasodatlon  or  solw^  ■ooouiMlnc  ofltecn:  Jonph  A.  UoBrlde,  Loa  Asfales,  CoL;  WlUlim  Dtd; 

Citr  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Fa.;  probably  kt  tba  Uma  end  plftca  a(  meMIng  o(  (b«  D«pwtiMal  of  wper- 

laUDdeooe  of  tbe  Natioiua  educaUan  osucIsUdd,  Phllutelphla.  Pa..  Februury  M-2S,  1U3. 
NBtlmal  wndatian  of  State  uuiTersltie*  In  ItM  United  8Ia4<i  ol  Amerlo:  W.  L.  Bryao,  IndlaoK  unl- 

versitT,  Bloomlagtoii.  lad.;  Oiij  PoHv  Beubio,  Uulvirsit;  of  Vemuml,  BurllnglaB,  Vi.;  Waahlng' 

ton,  D.  C,  Novembec  IS- 19, 1S12. 
NatiuuJ  losociatkiD  ot  teachen  In  ooloied  nboala;  U.  W.  D<^ui,  UwstuJl,  Teiasi  Qeorfo  W.  Canr. 

Cuthrle.  Okla. ;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July,  1913. 
Malloiul  ehlld  labor  oommlttee:  FoUi  Adlv,  idMlrnun,  ISI  W.  nth  itreet.  Kew  York,  N.  Y.;  Owm  R. 

LaTe]ay,lDS£.  IM  atnet.Ner  Yuk,  S.  Y.;  N'sv  Oileaui,  La..  February.  19U. 
Natioual  cxHumaclal  taaetMn'  MeraUon:  F.  U.  Van  AntwKp,  Louisville.  Ky.;  WalUr  E.  IncKuU, 

Portland.  Oreg.;  Cbleago,  III. ,  1ud« ol  Jnly.  IVIS. 
NaUonal  conCvenoa  oommltlee  on  standards  ol  eollecei  and  Kooudary  lobmb:  Wllaon  FarraiMl.  * lc» 

pissldentandaotiagpresldeDt.  Neinrk.N.  J.;  FredSrIckC.  Farry,  WilUaiM  Odlsgi,  WUliainateira, 

Uia.:  probably  New  York,  N.  Y..  Norembtt.  IDIS. 
National  conlerence  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant,  and  deliaqueot  ehUdran;  Oeoria  6.  Addaini. 

CleTebnd,  OUo;  Elmer  L.  CoAeeD,  Westboro,  Uass.:  Seattle,  Waib.,  wltb  NaDooal  oaoMriua  « 

ctiarltlu  and  DorrecUon. 
National  wDgreB  of  motlien:  lilia.  Fredvio  Seboll,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Un.  Arthur  A.  Blniey,  SOC  Loan 

and  Trust  building,  WseblngtOD.D.C.;  Boaton,  Mao.,  lUy  IS-aO,  IBll. 
NationaloouDcllof  teachers  otEnglLdi:  Fnd  N.  Swtt,  Utilvgrslty  olUlchlgan,  Ann  Artier,  Ukih.;  Janwi 

P.  HoilB,  Chicago  taachers<»Ue«e,  Chicago,  m.;CbU»«a,  HI..  NoYemhatW-SO,  toil. 
MatiDnaledocatkuaaiooiatlan:  E.  T.  FaJrcbikl,  Topaka,  Kaoa.;  D.  W.  B|>lnaer,  Ann  Artnr,  lUcii.:  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah,  July,  131S. 
NaUoDsi  educatioii  SMticlatiai,  Dapartment  oI  lapeilataDduioe:  F.  B.  I>y«,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;   B.  W. 

Tomysou,  Little  Rock,  Ark-i  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  14-%,  1913. 
National  tederatlcn  of  ooU«e  vonwn:  Mn.  VVUliun  OxIbj  Thompaon,  CohimbtiS,  Ohio;   Ida  UcKmb, 

LauRl  school,  CtoTcland,  Ohio. 
National  QennaD-AmDloan  teadisn'  aaaoclallao  (Natkraaler  deutadi-aatrlkanlachcr  khrerbund):  H.  H. 

FIck,  Cinclniiatl,  Ohio;  Emll  Kramer,  13H  Bioadvay,  Cioclniati,  Obioi  ToMa,  Ohto,  or  Pltta- 

huiEh,  Pa.,Jnly,  1S13. 
National  ktndergarlen  aisoclatlm:  Edwin  S.  liaiattm;   Dorothy  Perkins,  1  Hadlaon  aranne,  N'aw  York, 

N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1912. 
Natkinal  league  of  oompulsory  education  ofOdals:  WlUian  L.  Bodlne,  Chicaco,  UL;  Jokn  O.  Qulon,  St. 

Louis,  Ho.;  probably  May.  1911. 
National  society  lor  broader  educalhin:  Guy  C.  Lee,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  U.  H.  Laogadcrl,  Carllsk,  Pa.;  New 

York,  N.  Y. ,  January  U,  IH3. 
Natkmal  woiety  bt  tbe  promotkm  ot  Indnstrhd  educatkni:  Wliuaa  C  Redflald,  Ul  Braadvay,  New 

York,  N.  Y.:  C.  A.  Prosser.  SO  W.  44th  stnet.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Norembar,  niX 
Natlmmlsociety  lor  thesCady  afedaeatlae;  Jamca  H.  Van  BlcAla,  Sprtiwltald,  Ifau.;  8.  Chester  Parkir, 

University  of  CblcSfio,  Chicago,  III.;  at  the  time  and  ptoca  ol  meeting  ol  tba  Deftartiiiant  at  mpHto- 

tendenoB  ol  the  National  educatkm  asnclatioo,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fibiuaiy  U~».  1913. 
Nsttonal  ioclety  ot  ooUffo  tea^wn  of  edocatlna:  Oaotfe  F.  Jameo,  University  at  MlBneaota,  Ulnneapolls, 

ktlDD.;  CoRer  Alaxandei,  Unlvsnlty  ol  Uissaurl,  Columbia,  Uo.;  at  Uw  time  and  plice  at  meaUaf 

of  the  Department  of  ■uperlntendenoe  ol  the  National  education  aaaociation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Teb. 

n>ar7M-aB,l«ia. 
Hew  Ei«land  aasaelatto  al  (tasmWry  teKiienE  W.  O.  Whitman,  SaJtM,  Utm.;  Balph  C  Bsu,  OliV 

high  school,  Boston,  Uass.;  probably  Boston,  Han.,  November,  1913. 
New  Ei«laDd  assoBiatlon  ol  oollece  teachers  ol  adueatko:  Ednmad  C  Banked,  Ctarfc  oollaca,  Waccaatar, 

Has.;  Henry  W.  Holmes,  HuTardnmv(nit;,Caabridce,Haas.;  Boston,  Haaa,  Navambar  3B,  1913. 
New  England  assedatkm  ol  colkgea  anrl  [gepaiatory  aebools:  Hubei  O.  Buehlir,  LaksviUe.Ctan.;  Walter 

B.  Jacobs,  Blown  nnlvcttity,  Provldenca,  R.  I.;  New  Ua*«a,  Oonn.,  Noveoibac  l-I,  IMl. 
New  England  anoolatkm  ol  sipeiintandtsits:  Arthur  D.  Call,  Bartlocd,  Coon.;    DavU  Snaddvi,  Pord 

balldlng.  Boaton,  Hasa.;  BoOam,  Masa.,  NovcsDber  8, 1913. 
New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English:  WllUam  A.  Nellion,  Harvard  uoiTenlly,  Caolwldgc. 

Uaaa.;  Traok  W.  C  Heney,  U  Oilenl  straat.  Cambridge,  U^;  Boatco,  Haa.,  Daeamber  U,  1913. 
New  England  dat^etl  aandatloa:  Charles  U.  Clark,  New  HavBD,  Conn.;  Hoona  N.  Watnoi^  ■ctlng 
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K«w  England  hlgb  school  <»min«rcl£]  tHchert  lasodBlioD:  Arthur  I.  UeredJtb,  Biilem,  Uaa.;  W.  O. 

HoldcD,  PLVtuoket.  R.  I.:  Salem,  Mass.,  October,  I91Z. 
Mew  Engluid  history  tnchera'  assoctalion:  W.  Scott  Fo^uson,  Cambridge,  Uais.;  Walter  H.  Cushlnf, 

South  Framlnghsni,  Mass.;  Boslon,  Uasa.,  Decemb«r  2S,  1912. 
Kew  EDglandmodeniUiiguasf  omclalian:  BUphen  P.Cab(it,Ne«port,  R.T.;  JuUiu  TuckennaD,  Sprins- 

Deld,  Uus.i  BoMOD,  Uisa.,  aectai  Saltirda;  In  Ma;,  ISll. 
Norlb  ccalnl  assodatloii  of  oollttes  had  secoadaij  schools:  W.  ].  S.  Bryan,  Bt.  Louis,  Ho.;  Tbonuu  A. 

Clark,  Dnlvmtty  of  UllDcds,  Urbaoa,  HI. 
North  c«atral  oouocU  at  Stale  nonnal  school  pnddenls:  L.  C.  Lord,  Chorlegton,  Ql.:  D.  W.  Hayes,  Peru, 

Kebr, 
NortheuleniaaaodBtloaolscIeDceuidinaUieiDatlcslescbers;  A.  F.  U.  PeteisUge,  aeTelaDd,OhIa;  B.  Y. 

llcllyl«r,  High  acbool  oleomiDerce,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 
Northwestani uaoclatloD ot  history, govermnrat,  and  (ooiHiDilcs  leacheis:  Charles  O.  QaliMS,  WUlman 

college,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.:  Leroy  F.Jackson,  StatecollegeolWash<iig;oii,Pulliiisii,  Wash.;  Everett, 

Wash.,  Dtwmbet ».  IBIl. 
Faolflc  mwnial  trainlnc  teachera'  uaodatloD:  A.  J.  I^dy,  presldeut,  Pomona,  Cat,;  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.,  1913. 
Physical  education  assoclalion  ot  the  PacUlc  coast:  lUss  8.  Hagethom:  Uary  C.  Ueredlth. 
PUygrouadandrwreetlonassoclatloDol  America:  Joseph  t<ee,  101  Tremoat  street,  Boston,  Uass.;  IIowBrd 

B.  Braucher,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Religious  education  asioclallDn:  Harry  P.  Judson,  University  ot  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Henry  F.  Cope, 

3U  South  Ulchlgan  avenue,  Culcaga,  111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  10-13,  l»13. 
Sodety  for  the  promotlan  ol  engliwering  education;  William  T.  Uagruder,  Ohio  State  unlver^ly ,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  H.  H.  Nonb,  Coraell  university,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 
Society  ot  directors  ot  physical  education  la  colleges:  Fred  E.  Leonard,  Oberlln,  Ohio;  Paul  C.  PhllUpe; 

Kew  York,  N.  Y, 
Soulbem  association  otcoUcee  vomen:  Uay  L.  Keller,  Baltimore,  Ud.;  Elisabeth  A.  Coltoa,  Ueredlth 

college,  Raleigh,  ti.C;  at  time  and  place  ol  meeting  of  the  Conlemnce  for  education  In  the  South,  mis. 
Bouthem  educational  association:  II.  L.  Wbliadd,  Columbus,  Uls.;  WlUlam  F.  Feagin,  Uontgomery , 

Ala.;  Loulsi-lUe,  Ky.,  Novemhei  23-30, 1B12. 
Southern  industrial  educational  asoclalton:  SethBbeperd,  lUT  Massachusetts  avenue,  Washloeton,  D.C.; 

Mm  C.  David  White,  lue  Oitaid  street,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  October  20, 1913. 
Southern  UndergarMn  asoclation:  Miss  Marlon  S.  Uanckol,  SchDolOeld,  Va.;  Miss  C.  P.  Oppenholmer, 

102  E.  Park  avenue,  Savannah,  Qa.;  at  time  and  place  o[  tueetiog  ot  the  Southern  educational  assocl' 

alkm,  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  28-30, 1912. 
Western  dravlng  and  manual  Iraloing  association:  Emma  M.  Church,  310  Harvester  buUdlnj,  Chlcajo, 

m.;  Wilson  n.  Dendeison,  Ilanunond,  lod.;  Dee  Moloea,  lows,  May  T-IO,  1913. 
Women's  educational  and  Industrial  union:  Mrs.  Mary  3.  Woolnun,  2M  Boylston  slreet,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Uisa  Uellts  Kiwwiee,  264  Boykslon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  U,  1911. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 


L  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

t.  AbelBon,  A.  B.    The  meBauremeDt  of  mental  ability  of  "backward"  children. 

BritiBh  journal  of  paychology,  4:268-314,  1911-IZ. 

Tbli  arUcla  dllTen  Irom  Aoat  papers  on  tbe  subjoct  by  eluddatiog  prtudpln  apoa  whkib  tha  tots 
an  bued,  sad  Tefers  Co  cbUdran  only  Just  below  nonnallty,  tbst  Is,  bsotwud  cbUdrao.  Eighty- 
tight  girls  and  brty-thm  boys  of  tho  London  counly  coUDdl  Echoolfl  for  monta]  defectives  vers  oc- 
mmloed.  Evety  test  irsa  msdeat  least  twice,  snd  tbiee  yaui  were  taken  tocomplele  ths  work.  A. 
GSieful  deocilpllan  of  msthods  In  teali  li  given,  BBd  the  author  emidiaiilm  the  nutbemaacal  tmat- 
ment  of  nsuln.   Tabulated  detailed  results  set  (ortb;  real  nature  ol  Intellectual  defldancy;  gsDaral 


2.  Mental  teata  tor  defective  children.    In  National  conference  on  the  pre- 
vention of  defltitution,  held  at  London,  May  30^1  and  June  1-2, 1911.    p.  67S-86. 

A  geoEnl  coDslderalloa  ol  the  sub)ect. 

3.  Adama,  Almeda  C.    The  education  of  the  blind  child  with  the  seeing  child  in 

the  public  schools.  In  National  education  aneociation  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresscK,  1908.     p.  1137-42. 

An  Imptomptu  addroi.   Wts  Adami  has  been  blind  since  Inbncy. 

Diicmlan  by  Uaiy  UcCowem  and  Elliabath  E.  Famll,  See  alH)  Tialnlng  School,  S;  l-«,  Eep- 
tamberlMe. 

4.  Addams,  Jaae.    The  home  and  the  special  child.    In  National  education  asso- 

ciation of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  19D8.  p. 
1127-31. 

5.  Aley,  Robert  J.    Care  of  exceptional  children  in  the  gradee.    In  National  edu- 

cation association  of  the  United  Statee.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresea, 
1910.    p.  881-86. 
Claniflcatlim  at  eiceptloaal  children. 

6.  Alfer,  E.  K.    A  factor  in  the  etiology  of  the  backward  scholar.    Uedical  times, 

33:111,  1905. 

AnthOT  explains  how  delecia  In  sight  and  hearing  caun  baokwardnHs. 

7.  All«n,  Edward  EUiji.    Education  of  defectives.    In  Education  in  the  United 

States  .  .  .  ed.  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butter.  New  York  [etc.]  American  book 
company.  1910.    ["19001    p.  771-819.    tables. 

Bibliography:  p.  811- IS. 

8.  Allen,  William  Harvey.    Civics  and  health,  with  on  introduction  by  William  T. 

Sedgwick  .  .  .  Boeton,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [*1909]  zi,  411  p. 
incl.  front,  (port.)  iUus.,  tablee,  diagrs.    8'. 

Note  espedall;  data  on  mouth  brealhlDg:  eye  strain;  eai  tnables;  malnutiltloD:  deliamltlca: 
abnonnally  bflgbt  chlldnDi  nerrousoess  of  teacher  snd  poiti;  yltsUty  Wsls  snd  vltsl  itaOstkn; 
olbdsl  machinery  lor  enfordng  bealttirigbU,  etc. 

9.  Anderson,  Heta  L.    A  "Special  claes."    Trainii^  school,  6:166-67,  February 

1910. 
A  class  of  sliteen  boys;  poor  eyesight. 

10.  Arnold,  Felix.    Classification  and  education  of  afflicted  children.    Psychologi- 
cal clinic,  2:180-91,  November  15, 1908. 
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11.  Atwood,  C.  B.    The  school  tnining  of  backward  children  in  the  New  York  city 
public  ichoolB.    New  York,  19OT.    8*. 

RepdDled  tiom  the  Msdlcal  jourml  (Nav  Yort),  1KI7. 

DMCilpttaS  dI  Uw  DDgndsd  iduols  In  th«  dty— (Mr  oUnlBMtigD,  tnctimit  of  puiM*,  KC 

12.  Attob,  Leonard  P.    The  effect  of  physical  defects  on  school  progresB.     Piy- 
cbological  clinic,  3:  71-77,  Uay  15,  1900. 


AIlD  In  Bjeeae  and  phrdod  educ&tloD.  1:  IM-eot,  SepUmbar  IMS. 
BtMlttkial,  IM  Qundm,  FhlbulBliitila,'(ui<l  Now  York  Mhool  ohUdivL 

.  Irregular  attendance — a  cause  of  retardation.    Peychologicml  clinic,  3: 

1-8,  March  15,  1909. 

.  Laggards  in  our  ecboole;  a  study  of  retardation  and  eliminatioD  in  city 

school  Hystenu.    New  York,  Charitiea  publication  committer,  1909.    xv,  236  p. 
tncl.  tablee.    diagn.    8*.    (Russell  Sago  foundation  [publication]) 

"Snob  ■  book,  at  ddca  nodabla  uid  Kholuly,  KleuCUlc  utd  popular,  oritloal  and  oonstcocttva,  ■■ 
tTpkal  ol  tha  txst  in  eduoatloaal  Utarattue,"— IndapeDdoit,  Ansnt  i,  Unv,  p.  31L 

.  The  money  cost  of  repetition  vereus  (he  money  saving  throui^  accel- 
eration.   American  school  board  journal,  44:  13-14,  January  1912, 

□iTta  ataUaUoa  on  rstunu  of  a  ooopantlTe  iDvaatigatlon  eondnoMd  in  nil  by  ths  RuMril  Saga 
bUDdallon  and  the  auperinUndantii  of  BOhoDti  In  2*  dtlta. 

.  The  money  cost  of  the  repealer.    Psychological  clinic,  3:  49-57,  1909. 

Alaonprint 

If ethod  ol delcrmlnlng npratsit.   StBUaUcBolnumberaodaiMlu  WdOaa. 

. Open-air  schools.    In  National  education  association  of  the  United  Stales. 

Journal  (4  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  898-903. 

a«niiaDOF«>Mlrn]bi»liMmblDuiBiillailuin,t^en(md,Bikl«Dho(il.   Olves  naoltt  (ta  evMnt) 
and  lormaUoD  of  opeo«ir  achoola  In  Unltad  SlaUs;  administration,  aqulpmcot  for  enSx  child.  Mid 

. The  relation  between  entering  age  and  subsequent  progrcM  among  school 

children.    Education,  32:  325-33,  February  1912. 
Based  en  BtaUsOca  galbarad  tn  1906  by  tbe  author,  and  on  Invccdcatkna  mada  In  ini  trr  tbs  Bioadl 

Sage  temdaUoD.   Concludea  that  tbe  age  of  six  la  the  "one  maUnc  the  beet  itaowtng." 
.  The  relation  between  physical  defects  and  school  progresB.    American 

physical  education  review,  15:  389-95,  1910. 

OfVMeMisuDfretardatkiDliiNew  York  dtrachooti  IK  IMO;  10,000  ehUdim  studied.    TimUtl 
dlflereat  phreloal  deleota,  per  cent  of  the  isiDe,  and  efleot  on  adiool  procnee. 

.  A  simple  system  for  discovering  some  factors  influencing  noupnmotion. 

Psychological  clinic,  6:  189-92,  December  15, 1910. 

Reaaltsof5tud;of  l,3Mpiq>Ualn  thaUanduateradioDla;  defcota  el  pupDa;  aoeW  aad  pbr^al 


21. Some  factors  affecting  grade  distributicMi.    Psychological  cliitic,  2:  121- 

33,  October  15, 1908. 

22.  Tbe  training  of  the  mentally  and  fiiyBicaUy  unfortunate.    In  NMiooal 

education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses, 1911.    p.  242-17. 

lUrlews  the  derelopnMDt*  ot  the  post  dwede.   Dlaaaaa*  cootacloDt  dlweaae  of  ehuaaad:  the 
baokward  and  tubcrcukos  child.   Dedarea  tha  pnbUo  sdiDol  to  be  the  tnia  inatniniflit  of  wiwiVi 

23.  Baniea,  BarL  The  public  school  and  the  special  child,  /n  National  education 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  liirrwinn.  1908. 
p.  1118-27. 

DiKtMha  by  A.  Jstansoo.  Uatj  HeCoiraa,  B.  H.  a«ddtnl,  and  If.  P.  B.  Onwaaiia. 

24.  Backer,  Btqihie  O.  The  training  of  defective  children  from  a  principal'*  Mand- 
pmnt.  In  New  York  state  teachers'  araociation.  Proceedings,  1906.  p.  99-114. 
(Education  department  bulletin  no.  457.    October  15, 1909) 

BlbUocn^h;:  ItaJnlng  of  baokmrd  chUdnn,  p.  114-18.   (Andrew  W.  Edaao,  OMip.) 

25.  Bell,  Catherine  F.  What  can  be  done  for  mentally  defective  childten  in  the 
public  BchoolsT    Training  school,  6:  6^-72,  August  1900. 

Anthv  ncoDUiiBids  enmlnatioa  and  aapvfatloa:  and  ^edal  edunta  vtlh  pnver  wiliuwiait 
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26.  Bell,  J.  Oftrletoa.  Recent  lit«ratuie  on  the  Biaet  teeta.  Joimi&l  of  educational 
peycholofcy,  3:  101-10,  February  1912. 

BlDBt'iMta  in  Uunmltodili  life  work.  Tiutf -aat  davlata  hj  him  tt  mtiy  f  IBU.  Hr.  Bell 
pnaenti  BinM  s  nev  nrlea  In  1911  In  tabular  iorm,  aod  comparei  Uiem,  u  to  age,  with  tbou  ol 
Lerlitrt  and  Uorlf,  UIh  Juhiutan,  Ooddard,  Robtitikc,  and  Tnmaii  and  ChlLdi.  Dedara  that 
the  mmUng  ol  native  InMUeeocv  obhIs  furthw  study. 

27.  Berry,  H.  Uiilifting  backward  boys  in  Georgia.  World's  work,  p.  4986-92, 
July  8,  1905. 

28.  Binj^iain,  Cornelia  D.  Some  problenu  in  the  education  of  the  blind-deaf. 
Educational  bimonthly,  2:  452-63,  June  1908. 
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Ifaat  srtat  man  pnoodous  In  obUdbood;  genersl  ooiuldentiDn  el  aubJeot.  Discunjon  by  Dia. 
EsUy,  I_  E.  Baker,  I.  WoodruS,  Orwig,  Darby,  and  Dutli^ 

96.  Dutton,  Samuel  TrsLtn  and  Sneddea,  David.  Administration  of  education  for 
defective  and  subnonnal  children.  In  their  The  administi»tion  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1908.    p,  46S-79. 

BlbUDcrapby:  p  479. 

96.  Dw^er,  Bcwe  X.  Some  neglecled  children  in  our  public  schools.  Educational 
foundationB,  22:  193-205,  December  1910. 

97.  Edson,  Andrew  W.  Instruction  of  exceptional  children  in  the  New  York  city 
public  schools.    Education,  31:  1-10,  September  1910. 

98.  The  problem  o[  the  backward  pupil.    School  journal,  73:  60-62,  1906. 

Caiuee  of  backwardness  altrlbated  to  Inegular  attendance,  foreign  poreoUge,  physical  defects,  etc. 

99.  What  is  being  done  in  the  public  schools  ot  New  York  city  in  the  training 

of  exceptional  childreu.    In  National  aeeociation  for  the  study  and  education  of 
exceptional  children,    Froceedii^,  1910.    p.  18-23. 

100.  Slmalle,  B.  O.  Physically  defectivo  children  foi  whom  instruction  in  special 
schools  is  necessary.    Medical  presi  and  circular,  n.  e.  84:  415-17,  1901. 

BeBaltialayHr'sobsBTvaUon  o[l,OEOphyBteslly  detective  chUdren,  Notes  tregucDtreappearanoa, 
ot  disease,  also  fUDltant  deformities.   Tabular  raults  given  of  diseases  of  dettcUve  chUdtsn. 

101.  — —  School  provision  for  physically  defective  children.  School  hygiene,  1: 
322-34,  June  1910. 

102.  Blaon,  V.  H.  Waste  and  efficiency  in  school  studies,  American  school  board 
journal,  44:  26-26,  March  1912. 

103.  Eaten,  ifrt.  Bhoda  A.  Backward  children  in  the  public  schools.  Journal  of 
psycbo-aethenice,  5:  10-15. 

Describes  auxiliary  schools  In  the  United  Statea  and  othsr  eo 


104,  P.  8.    Mentally  defective  children.    School  hygiene,  2:  220-27,  1911. 

Arevkwoftvoworks:  Paebla-mlndedness  incbltdnnof  school  age,  by  C,  P,  L^agK  TheFMbie- 
minded,  by  C  B.  Bberkwk.   Gives  deflnltlons  and  methods  ol  eTBTnlnaHims. 

105,  Faith,  T.    The  eye  and  ear  defects  of  exceptional  children.    Pediatrics,  21; 
278-84, 1909. 

A  paper  lead  belote  the  Chicago  pediatric  society.    For  the  meet  part  gives  tbe  results  ot  other 

106,  Falkner,  Boland  P.    Elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    A  review  of  recent 
inveetigations.    Psychological  clinic,  2:  255-75.  February  15,  1909, 

107,  The  fundamental  expression  ot  retardation.    Psychological  clinic,  4: 

213-20.  January  15, 1911. 

MaihniunafretardatteilsUisbestnMasuie.   Applied  to  Philadelphia  schools.   Slurteos  method 
0(  estlmaUn;  ntaidatkoi. 
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108.  Falkner,  BoUnd  F.  Som«  iurtber  considerations  upon  the  reUrdktion  of  the 
pupils  of  five  citv  school  eyeteiM.  PBychologiciil  cUnic,  2:  57-74,  May  L5, 
1908. 

Crltksl  ravlew  aad  etabontlon  at  Dr.  Omato's  aitklB. 

109.  Fajrell,  Elizabeth.  X.  The  problems  of  Iho  special  class.  In  National  educs- 
UonasaociatioD  of  the  Uniled  Stales.  Journal  of  proceedinge  and  addrcaMO,  1908, 
p.  1131-36. 


110.  Report  on  treatment  of  defective  children  in  Great  Brilain,    In  New 

York  (city).    Department  of  education.    Fifth  annual  report  of  the  city  super- 
intendent of  schools.  1903.    New  York.    p.  24S-60  (Appendix  F) 

BpadiiuDsol  blanks  lubd  ialbaaAoob,  p.  aso-CJ. 

111.  iSchonls  for  backward  children.    In  National  education  aaeociatioD  nf 

the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addrewes,  1910.    p.  1064-55. 

RclRs  (o  New  York  city  nhoola. 

112.  Special  classes  in  the  New  York  city  schools  (ungraded  classes).    Journal 

of  peycho-BslhenicB,  13:  91-96,  1908-9.    2  pi. 

Unended  clorara  uid  kinds  at  chlldrm  Id  tbem. 

113.  F«nuJd,  Walter  E.  Importance  of  the  early  discovery  and  treatment  of 
defectives  in  special  public  school  clamcs.    Teacher,  10:  291-99,  December  1906. 

114.  Mentally  defective  children  in  the  public  schoolfl.    Journal  of  pwycho- 

asthenics,  8:  25-35,  1903-4. 

The  author  deBii«s  the  meatally  dalMtlvs  w  tboss  luubis  la  p>  i°  "»>  reEotar  cluaea,  yal  oot  oi 
lMbl«-mJnd«l  u  (o  b*  cloamd  u  ImbecllH  or  IdioU.    Dlacusns  raport  made  h>  EncUsb  PvllanNDt 
In  Itoe,  by  mmmlttso  on  daEMtlvtuid  spilepCIo  cMldran:  organtntlon  ol  InsUtatkou  la  Anurlca. 
lis.  Flexner,  Mary.    The  misfit  child.    World's  work,  23:  505-10,  Hatch  1S12. 

DcacribM  the  work  of  tlie  visiting  UxtSia  unong  "dUBcult  chUdran;"  bet  mtaeu  u  Om  ttnk 
between  the  child's  school  uid  his  home.    She  Inlerpnts  one  to  the  other. 

116.  Forhea,  D.  and  I.aiiibert,  J.  A  clan  of  inlermediate  children.  School 
hygiene,  2:  634-37,  November  1911. 

InUrmedlateclassbetweenbMkwarduidiiientallydefwtfvs.   Bcheme oT work pmeu tad.    Enry 
subject  Iwigbt  practically  and  in  manual  fonn  wberever  possible. 

117.  Fort,  Samael  J.  Special  schools  for  special  children.  Journal  of  psydio- 
aathenics,  5:  25-33. 

I^eats  or  spedal  sdioob  In  other  counlrlas;  recognltloD  of  tbedulkidi  oourae  of  InslnictlCB. 

118.  Foster,  J.  Ellen.  [Schools  for  backward  and  defective  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia)  In  Conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  trttant  and  delin- 
quent children.  Proceedings,  1909.  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  Glen  Mills  school  of  print- 
ing, 1909.     p,  68-76. 

"Sixteen  schools  tor  sudi children  .  .  .    It  is  Intended  that  the  number  of  puptbshaH  not  «mad 
iTenty-Bte  in  (he  ungraded,  and  twelve  In  the 'Atypical' schools." 

119.  Franeia.  C.  H.  The  backward  child.  Journal  of  the  medical  society  of  Nev 
Jersey  (Orange,  N,  J.)     7:  619,  1910. 

prMmB  nwultaofstndy  of  dn(  and  unruly  boy  at  the  psydiologlcsl  cUnlc. 

120.  Frader,  O.  R.  At  what  should  the  ungraded  school  aim  aiul  for  what  claas  o' 
pupils  should  it  provide?  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  6t*t«8. 
journal  of  proceedings  aiid  addresses,  1907.    p.  316-21. 

Dlacnraion  by  V.  h.  Stevens.  B,  P.  Emerson,  C.  f,  Carroll,  and  O.  A.  ChamberlalD. 

121.  Oayler.O.W.  A  further  study  of  retardation  in  Illinois.  Psychologicftl  clinic, 
4:  79-82,  May  15.  1910. 

Httults  of  penonal  and  detailed  study  of  two  i  Tiimii  In  Prlncton,  HL   Author  Onds  most  retards- 
ttoninDrstyear. 

122.  Ologau,  Otto.  The  condition  of  nose,  throat  and  ear  as  a  foctor  in  exceptional 
development.    American  journal  of  ohstetiicB,  65:  164-68. 

Clanllkatian  of  adflooid  cases.    Nasal  obslnictloii  wlUi  or  wttluut  adenoids  and  toosth  caocMae 


J23.  Ooddard,  H*nry  H.    Bibliography  of  mental  deficiency.    Tniuing  school, 
p.  11-10,  April-May  1909. 
TOMrT«aiiQi»ductiaao(aiiDMn.batDotcoBq>Ms.  uettllH. 
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124.  Goddftid,  BaniT  H.    The  Binet  and  Simon  tesM  of  intellectual  capacity. 

Training  school,  &:  3-9,  December  1908. 

BlDBt  iDd  StmoD  tiati  more  axloulTB  Cbao  tboae  ot  De  SancUi,  and  men  unfuL  Lltta  of  30 
MMa  at  Binet  *nd  SlnwD  eItsd,  wilb  uXu  Bnd  >iigG«tiinu  f«  using  Iham. 

125.  Caueee  of  backwardness  and  mental  deficiency  in  children  and  bow  to 

prevent  them.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addrefisea,  1911.    p.  1039-46. 

Great  ebanga  Id  the  aducaUanal  world  not  naUied.  Pnoodoua  u  well  ai  sub-normal  aliould 
be  In  ipedol  duaBN. 

126.  Four  hundred  feeble-minded  children  claadfied  by  the  Binet  method. 

Journal  of  paycho-astbenics,  1^:  17-30,  1910-11. 

aivn  general  renilti. 

127.  The  grading  of  backward  children.  Training  school,  5;  12-13,  Novem- 
ber 1908. 

Bair'edassUlcaUoaaldafocUvBs;  peSoDctis' Mli,  how  usadin  laboratoryof  aulbor. 

128.  Imprcseiona  of  European  inetitutiotu  and  special  claanee.    Journal  of 

peycho-astbenics,  13:  lR-28, 190S-09. 

Impnralatiiof  EDgland,  FranoB,  Half.  Switierland.  Austria,  Gurman]' ,  and  Belgium. 

129.  A  measuring  scale  of  intell^nce.    Training  school,  6:  146-55,  January 

1910. 

Reriied  twU  of  Binet  and  Simon  lOc  eacb  age  Irom  Uuee  to  thlitien.  Purpose  ot  UbU  to  decide 
wbetha-  pupil  needs  spedal  treatment. 

130.  Psychological   work  among   the  feeble-minded.    Journal  ot  peycho- 

asthenica,  12:  18-30,  September  and  December  1907,  March  and  June  1908. 

131.  A  revision  of  the  Binet  scale.    Training  school,  8:  56-62,  June  1911. 

Autbor's  loB  on  IDO  leebl»-mlnded  and  2,<m  nonnal  cblldren  show  Biiiet'a  origlpal  scale  as  oonect 
aa  the  revlMd  acale.  Scale  and  revision]  set  lorth  In  detalL  Tfsis  up  lo  the  age  ol  20  are  the  praeoit 
need. 

132.  — Two  thousand  children  tested  by  the  Binet  measuring  scale  for  intel- 
ligence. In  National  education  association  of  the  United  Statee.  Journal  o{ 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  870-78. 

similar  article  in  Pedagogical  seminar?,  1H;  Z32-3S.  1911. 

Puipooe  d[  author  is  (oshow  thactbo  Binet  scale  Is  accurate  and  prac^caL 

133.  What  can  the  public  school  do  for  sub-normal  children?     In  National 

education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
drewes,  1910.     p.  012-20. 

Dlicuaalon  bj  Oeorge  W.  Twitmyer. 

134.  Will  the  backirard  child  outgrow  its  backwardneeo?    Training  school, 

5:  1-3,  January  1909, 

Uental  deEsct  li  not  a  disease,  A  backward  child  ma;  outgrow  his  oondltioa,  a  (eeble^nlnded 
diltd,  nerer.  Supcdaleniknl*  ol  tmble-mlnded  Institutiona  beat  (o  consult  aa  to  mental  coodllkn 
iridilld. 

135.  and  Hill,  Helen  F.    Dehnquentgirlstestedby  the  Binetscale.    Training 

school,  8:  50-56,  June  1911. 

FUtT«li  glrb  trom  a  reformatory  were  l«eted,  and  S2  were  Io«md  teableinlDded.  Random  etaa 
given  In  detail.    Wental  eoadltloa  made  them  unable  lo  adapt  Ihemselvea  to  enriionment. 

136.  Goldamlth,  ETeljm  Kay.  Schools  for  crippled  children  abroad.  In  V.  S, 
Bureau  of  education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1909.  v,  1,  p. 
503-12. 

Bchoob  In  Denmaric,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Gmt  Britain.  Glvu  building  nika,  cuirlculum, 
and  teachers'  quallflcatlDns  tt*  the  Londoa  cealcrs. 

137.  OoodbATt,  8.  Philip.  The  education  of  the  atypical  child;  th3  unusual  child. 
American  journal  of  obstetrics,  61:  994-97,  1911, 

Pntora  of  atypical  childran  depends  lo  a  large  decree  upon  education  and  eovlronmenL 

138. Tbeexceptionalchild;  theinfiuenceof environmentandeducationupon 

his  development  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  years.  In  National  education 
asBociation  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1910. 
p.  886-92, 
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pedagogical  liFe  biatories.    Psychological  clinic,  5:  149-57,  October  1911. 

nwthod. 

140.  Grade  promotioiis.  Articles  by  experta  on  lateet  special  plans  as  worked  <nit 
in  various  cities.    Journal  of  education,  75:  373-80,  April  4,  1912. 

CootAlm;  1.  C.  H.  Dempsey:  FloilbleEndliigandprMiutlda.p.aTS-TS.  2.  Ths Cuubildge plaa. 
p.  37$-7e.  3.  W.  H.  Bolwes;  Pramolioa  classes  tor  gifted  puplb,  p.  3T6-79.  4.  J.  H.  Cufny;  Gi*d- 
Ing  and  pnnnoUaiu,  p.  370-%.    6.  The  Bt  Louis  plan,  p.  380. 

141.  Oiay,  Haxy  RlchaJ^.  What  Chicago  is  doing  Cor  the  abnormal  child.  School 
journal,  69:  685-86,  December  3,  1904. 

PaienUl  sclunl  described,  also  acbDOla  for  cripples,  imxiiTlglbles,  bUnd  and  daal. 

142.  ar«at  BrLtain.  Board  of  Education.  Annualreportfor  1908  of  chief  medical 
officer.  Special  schools  for  defective  children,  p.  107-19.  Open-air  echools,  p. 
121.    London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  ltd.,  1910. 

143. Annual  report  Cor  1909  of  chief  medical  officer.    Special  schools 

tor  blind,  deaf,  physically  detective,  and  epileptic  children,  p.  13&--49.  Educa- 
tion for  feeble-minded  children,  p.  l&l'GS.  Ixindon,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  ltd., 
1910, 

144.  Annua]  report  for  1910  of  chief  medical  officer.    Closure  and 

exclueioti  from  achool,  p.  20-22.  Special  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  physically 
defective,  and  epileptic  children,  p.  167-203.  Education  of  feeble^ninded 
children,  p.  206-19.  Open-air  education,  p.  221-31.  London,  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode, ltd.,  1911. 

145.  — School  excuiBiona  and  vacation  schools.    89  p,  O,    (Special 

reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  21) 

In  a  brief  hlaUirical  Introduction  scbool  excursions  are  tnoed  back  U  the  tnveUng  KJMlan  o(  Uw 
Middle  Ages.  The  Fnncb  Alpine  club  and  the  hoUdaj  borne  at  ConmrivUle  are  brisBj-  Doticad, 
■ller  which  follow  cbaptan  on  vacation  Bchooli,  country  scbooli  Ibr  backwafd  ehlldrai.  acid  KbooJ 
Journeys.  These  are  malnl;  desalptkins  of  the  meUiods  and  work  of  tpeclAc  eiamplsi.  chMIr  ia 
England.    The  volume  Is  the  work  of  J,  E.  Q.  do  Uoatmorency. 

146. Consultative  committee.  Report  ufMn  the  school  attend- 
ance of  children  below  the  age  of  five.  (Adopted  by  the  Committee  July  2nd, 
1908)  Presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty. 
London,  Printed  lOr  11.  M.  Stationery  off.,  by  Wyman  &  Sons,  limited,  1908. 
350  p.    diapr?.    F<>.    (t^^liament.    Papers  by  command)  Cd.  4259) 

A.  B.  Dyke  Actiind.  chairman. 

147.  — —  Iiocal  ^venunent  board.  Memorandum  ou  the  circumMancee  under 
which  the  cloeing  of  public  elementary  schools  or  the  exclusion  therefrom  of 
particular  children  may  be  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
.  ,  .  London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  off.,  by  Darling  A  son,  ltd.,  1008. 
7p,    F". 

Appendix:  Rules  of  the  London  countr  council  (EducatloB  depattmanl)  in  reknoos  U>  the  wolu- 
kIdd  of  children  from  school  on  scoount  of  Infectious  diseases. 

148.  Boy&l  commissioa  oa  the  care  and  control  of  the  feehle-miiulML 

[Report]  London,  Printed  for  TI.  M.  Stationery  off.,  by  Wyman  and  sons,  limited. 
1908.  8  V.  illus.,  plans  (partly  fold.)  tables,  diagrs.  F*.  ([Parliament. 
Papere  by  command]    Cd,  4215-422],  4202) 

Contents.— I.  Uinut«e  ol  evidence  (mlatlnf;  W  Enjiland  and  Wales  on  the  original  nlmocs)  .  . . 
with  appendloei  and  witnesses  Index  .  .  .  Questions  1  to  I1,CC1.~II.  Ulnutssoleiidenoe  <ralalln| 
to  England  and  Wales  dd  the  original  nforsnce)  ,  .  ,  with  appendlos  and  wimnsa  Index  .  . , 
qiHStiona  11,021  to  20,788.-111.  lUnut«  oI  evidence  (relating  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  the  orlttoal 
relermtc)  .  .  .  with  appendinw  and  Indexes  .  .  .  Quratkms  in.7»  to  %,073.-IV.  IUsdm  d 
evidence  itiallng  to  England  and  Walesundertheexlended  retnmce  dated  2nd  Novembw,  IWe  . .. 
with  appendices  and  Indexes  .  .  .  Questions  ia.OTa  to  U,aM.— V.  Appendkas  to  the  Ulsuws  of 
evidence  .  .  .—VI.  Iteports  ol  the  medical  Inveellgalors  wtlh  memonndum  tberHin  .  .  .— V1L 
Report  of  the  members  .  .  .  upon  theb  visit  10  Amalcan  Instttnllcm  .  .  .— VUI.  Report  .  .  . 
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149.  Boyal  conuniaMlon  on  the  e&r«  and  control  of  th«  f  eeblw-mlndttd.    Repori 
a  tbe  mental  bnd  physical  condition  of  children.    London,  1895, 

«tian;  doll  and  backwtrd 
Dl  Dot  Inble-mUided;  puiilllveHboabiclaasUotloaalpbyilcaldefacMiextaiulTadaUUKi 

tHlHUfttion. 

150.  Greene,  Uaiy  C.  Should  the  licope  of  the  public-school  aystem  be  broadened 
so  as  to  take  in  all  children  capable  of  education?  If  eo,  how  ahould  this  be  done? 
/n  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings 

and  aiidrei^es,  1903.    p.  993-1007. 

Tba  ld«a  ol  cttsaas  for  eicepUonal  cbUdren  la  advocaUd.  Diaconlon  bf  T,  D.  Wood.  BUen 
Le  Oarile,  J.  T.  Prince,  Hsd  W.  E.  Fenuld. 

151.  Greenwood,  Allen.  Some  eye  defects  of  feeble-minded  and  backward  children. 
In  National  education  association  o(  ibe  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  aildretWH,  1903.    p.  102:j-2S. 

Such  cblldton  are  praoo  to  markad  mallDmuUoD  or  tba  «y«s. 

152.  Oreeawood,  Jamea  M.  Itetanlation  of  pupils  in  their  studies  and  hoT  to 
minimise  it.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal 
i.f  proceedings  and  addrest*?,  1909.     p.  182-92. 

Considnrs  distribution  and  promotion  uf  pupils.    OItos  nsulla  «t  special  sludf  dI  author. 
DIscusipa  by  Rolaad  P.  Falkan.  J,  A.  Koonli.  and  Samuel  HamnwiT. 

153.  Gregory,  A.  S.    The  aims  and  methods  of  the  National  children's  borne  and 

orphanage.    Child,  1:  68-78, 1911. 

niuitisled. 

164.  Groszmaan,  Mftximiliftn  P.  E.    The  backward  child  vs.  the  feeble-minded 
child.     American  journal  of  obstetrics,  65:  13S-45,  1912. 
CauMSOf  hackwardnoss;  discussion  ollenn  "backward." 

1-S5.  ' — —  Danger  signals  in  young  children.  In  National  education  association 
of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1910.    p.  874-81. 

Also  in  Klndiniartou  nTlcw,  II:  1(»-15,  October  1810. 

DlKiBsioD  by  F.  O.  Brunei,  Luella  A.  Palmer,  W.  N.  Hamillon,  and  Di.  OraBimann. 

Tiio  child  can  not  be  haodted  and  molded  at  viU. 

156.  How  to  dispose  of  exceptional  children.    School  exchange,  3:  31-37, 

October  1908.     illus. 

Contains  a  tentative  classiflcBllon  of  exceptional  childrsn,  made  by  the  auUioron  the  baaiaolhls 
own  studf  o(  the  sahject.  Be  dirldee  tbe  types  we  may  obserce  Itilo  six  classes,  as  follows:  1.  Con- 
genilaUy  abnonna]  cblldmn;  2,  Conimiltally  deCectlre  ehlldien:  3.  ChltdreQ  of  rudimentary  or  at*- 
viatic  davelopmeat:  *.  Chlldim  of  arreatwl  dmlopment;  5.  Atypical  childnn  proper;  A.  I^udo- 
atypical  cblldcm. 

157. l-epil  provisions  for  exceptional  children.  In  National  education  asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1911. 
p.  1070-77. 

Coniiden  laws  In  South  and  Wsat  in  oannectlon  wltb  reMtlutloDS  passed  by  dapartmoit  ot  ipedal 
education  of  the  National  education  association  of  the  United  States,  at  Boaton,  1011. 

158.  To  what  extent  may  atypical  children  be  Burceaafully  educated  in  our 

public  schools?     In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1904.     p.  754-59. 

ConsidaiH  goneial  claaaea  ol  atypical  cblldien. 

159.  Oroazmann,  W.  H.  The  position  of  the  atypical  child.  Journal  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  33:  425-46,  1906. 

Termtypkal  means  average.  Writer  gives  clasalOcation  olatyplisl  and  peeudtMityplcalcblldnD, 
and  ansly^  otsatne.    Describes  ungraded  classea. 

160.  Gulick,  Luther  H.  The  next  step  in  the  investigation,  /n  National  education 
aenociation  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  tuid  addresses,  1900. 
p.  365-67. 

DbmuslDn  of  eiceptional  c«iUdren,  by  I.  C.  UoNclU. 

161.  Why  250,000  children  quit  school?    World's  work,  4:  13285-28B,  August 

1910. 

Popolar  article.  Yearly  nnmberolcbildnm  leaving  school  In  United  States  Writer  tblnb  that 
the  ilaodards  are  too  high  and  teaching  datactlve.  Cltarecardaol40,OOOchildfailnlsOcWe«eiBm- 
IhhI  by  Oollck  and  Ayen  of  Bmsell  Sage  EDimdaUim.    Reaulls  are  glveh  brtofly. 
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162.  Hall,  B«rt.    Truancy:  A  few  nusee  and  a  few  coiea.    /n  Nuioiul  edocation 
aaociation  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addrasMe,  1909. 
p.  217-22. 
Elflitr  P*i  <snt  at  tnuioy  dm  to  ddtetiva  panathood. 
1S3.  Sail,  Frank  H.  and  Jolmaoa,  G«oi^a  E.    Influence  of  the  study  of  the 
unusual  child  upon  the  teaching  of  the  usual.    In  National  education  aawciatioa 
of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreeees,  1903.    p.  987-98. 
OlTce  quMtkumalres  and  ooiuldentkii]  ol  tba  same. 
Dlsconlon  b/  F-  B.  Brandt  aod  C.  F.  F.  CunpbdL 
164.  Hftll,  O.   Stanlej.    I^ychic  arrest  in  adoleacence.    In  National  education 
association  of  the  United  Stales.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addrecsea,  1903. 
p.  S11-I3. 

Dlacoeioa  by  Adolph  llBysi  and  O.  E.  Damoo. 

16&.  Hamilton,  W.  J,  Some  waste  motion  in  ichoo]  administration.  Journal  of 
education,  75:  200-202,  February  22,  1912. 

Dlacossea  tbe  ImfflcleiKr  In  scboal  adniliiSitraUon  and  Etna  suggatlani  lor  txtmnHot,  nA  m 
dsflnlti  cDuraes  of  atady,  ipacial  ctoawa,  men  aDtborltr  lor  tbe  prtnolpala,  «tc. 

166.  Haney,  JTamea  P.  E!ducation  of  the  dullard  in  the  public  schocJa.  Journal 
of  education  (Boston)  63:  619-21,  1906. 

ClassM  tbould  be  limited  U>  U;  t«acbere  sbould  be  ipeciallT  trained. 

167.  Haroourt,  Charlea.  Reform  for  the  truant  boy  in  industrial  training  and 
fanning.     Ciaftaman,  15:  436-46,  January  1909,  illus. 

168.  Harria,  William  T.  The  study  of  aireated  development  in  the  child,  aa  pro- 
duced by  injurious  school  methods.     Education,  20:  453-67,  April  1900. 

Prnseals  general  mndlMons  lurTonndlng  leoidilru;.     Dlsmsjca  child  iludy.  and  tbe  nev  psydukicy. 

169.  Heeter,  B.  L.  Separate  schools  with  separate  courseeof  training  for  the  sepante 
needs  of  our  children.  In  National  education  asnociation  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  1034-3S. 

Ainlmr  emphaslua  recognllion  ol  cbUd  and  119  Individual  needi.    Pneenta  dUUoiltka  and  ob)eo- 
tlona  to  aeparsis  aoboals.    Considers  public  awakening  necessaiy. 

170.  Hefferan,  Helen  H.  Theoi^anizationofaseociationsof  parents  of  deaf  children 
as  an  aid  to  schools.  In  National  education  association  of  tbe  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresaee,  1902.     p.  848-50. 

DIsnuslaD  by  Aieiimder'OrahBm  Bell,  W.  J>.  Parker,  I.  II.  Stout,  and  Hary  KcCowoi. 

171.  Heilman,  J.  D.  A  clinical  examination  blank  for  backward  children  in  the 
public  schools.    Psychological  clinic,  1:  189-97,  217-30,  258-67,  1907. 

Blank  lOr  Camden  (N.  J. )  aehool  chUdreo.    Stala  tbat  1,000  orlftl  per  rent  are  retarded. 

172.  The  need  for  special  classee  in  the  public  schools.    I^chological  clinic, 

1907,  1:  104-114,  June  15. 

Study  of  Camden's  retarded  childnn.    Otves  sketch  of  twenty  cases. 

173.  Hendeison,  Charles  IL.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  dependent, 
defective,  and  delinquent  clanes,  and  of  their  social  treatment.  Bceton,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  co.,  1909,    404  pp.    8°. 

174.  Hloks,  Vinnie  O.  What  constitutes  a  sub-nonual  child  and  to  what  extent  can 
he  be  trained?  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  Stalee.  Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  1077-83. 

Considers  elasslAcatlon  aikd  glvns  Ust  of  duractertstlce  of  sut 
nation.    DIlTerent  methods  of  Improving  sub-normal  child  d1 

175.  Hobnee,  Arthur.  Classification  of  retarded  children.  Pennsylvania  school 
journal,  60:  388-94,  February  1912. 

Addm  dsHvered  belate  tlu  Child  study  mWHl  table  ol  PeonsytrBnla,  December  37,  mi. 

176.  Holmea,  W.  H.  Plane  of  classification  in  the  public  scfaook.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  18:  475-522,  December  1911. 

Describes  plans  olgndlne  atMl  promollon  in  tills  country  ud  Oermany.  abo  melhodi  of  indlfldual 
instruction  and  proTlslons  for  gifted  dilldren  In  the  I'ulted  Slates  and  other  counltfea. 

177.  Promotion  classes  tor  gifted  pupils.    Journal  of  education,  75:  376-70, 

AprU  4, 1912. 

178.  How  defective  children  are  trained  in  school.    Training  school,  7:  230-31,  ISID. 

KitracI  bum  a  New  York  newspaper.    Bays  thai  ipedal  ct 
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179.  Hnay,  Bdmund  B.  Backward  and  feeble-minded  children;  clinical  studiee  in 
the  psychology  of  defectives,  witii  a  aylUbuB  for  the  clinical  examination  and 
testing  of  children.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1912.  xii,  221  p.  illua. 
12*.    (Educational  peychology  mooogiapha) 

BEbUograpbr:  p.  200-13. 

Author  glres  routliu  teiU,  ofllciBl  Umalaoloej  and  clinical  itudv  o(  32  bonier  cues  of  backward- 
nan  and  feeble-mindednau,  made  upon  the  hlgbest-grade  ctiildien  of  iuitltutkniB.  Ramlta  ol  itud; 
Ol  «cli  cs»  BIB  gli-en  la  deUIl  with  pha(a)Enipb  ot  the  child.  Writer  develepi  extensive  syllabiu  lor 
clinical  examlnalion  with  the  rellowiag  hoods:  (I)  nome  tcoird;  (!)  attendance  nword;  (3)  physical 

180. ■ —    Binet'e  scale  for  meaauring  intelligence.    Volta  leview,    13:  28-30, 

April  1911. 
Alse  published  la  Journal  of  educational  p^cbologr,  October  IBlo. 
Aatbor  shows  that  the  Binet  systom  may  ba  applied  to  the  deal. 

181,  Retardation  and  the  mental  examination  of  retarded  children.     Journal 

of  psycho-BBthenica,  15:  31-43,  1910-11. 

ClanlQes  the  abnorniBtly  retarded-    Neuroses  and  psyrhoncuroses  defined:  retardation  In  ad<^ 

182.  Hnghes,  Robert  Edward.  The  education  of  defective  children.  In  hit  The 
making  of  citizens.    London  [etc.].    The  Walter  Scott  publishing  co.,  1906. 


183.  Indiana.  Department  of  public  Instruction.  Juvenile  court.  In  24th 
bienniat  report  of  the  Slate  aupcrintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  school 
years  endini;  July  31,  1907,  and  July  31,  1908,.  (F.  A.  Cotton,  superintendent  of 
public  inatruciion)    Indianapolis,  1008.    p.  310-34. 

184.  TftHiawn  town  and  tatj  Bupeiintendents'  association.  Committee  on 
delinquent  and  dependent  children  including  truancj,  Juvenile  courts 
and  poor  relief.  Report.  State  asBociation  ol  town  and  city  superintendents, 
1908  ...     [n.  p.,  190S|     40  p.  incl.  tables,  Aiagn.     8". 

185.  Jajnen,  . ■.     The  teaching  ot  the  mentally  defective  child.     Paidologiat,  5; 

83-88,  July  1903. 

Treiitment  of  defective  children,  Liverpool,  England:  how  they  come  or  arc  brought  to  Hchoot 

186.  Johnston,  Katherine  L.  M.  Binet'e  method  for  the  measurement  of  iutelli- 
gence.  In  British  aeeociation  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report,  1910. 
p.  806-8. 

Gives  molhods  and  results  of  BUut's  lesis  on  Wo  school  glrb  of  SheOield,  Ei^gland. 

187.  M.  Binet's  method  for  the  measurement  of  intelligence:  some  results. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy,  1;  24-31,  1911. 

Concerning  girls  only. 

188.  Jobnstone,  E.  B.  Forward  teachers  of  backward  children.  Charities,  12: 
889-96,  September  1906. 

189. The  functions  of  the  special  class.    In  National  education  association  of 

the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  1114-27, 

Also  In  Tiahilag  Khool.  i:  6-9,  November  tSua. 

Ths  spuriul  class  b  a  ilouing  house.    Reesons  given  lOr  Ihe  necessity  ol  spedal  classes. 

190.  How  to  get  the  best  reeulta  in  training  the  mentally  deficient  child. 

Archives  of  pediaUice,  27:  385-8,  1910. 

Symposium. 

191.  The  summerscboolforteachersof  backward  children.    Journal  of  psycho- 

astbenice,  14:  122-30,  1909-10. 

"  Feeble-minded  dab";  slartlng  o(  special  claaaes;  practical  thoughUasto  work. 
Dlscinshjn  by  Dr.  BmlQi,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Frol.  Johnstone. 

192.  Who  is  the  special  child?    Training  school  (supplement):  21-30,March, 

1908. 

Qeneral  presenlallon  ot  subject.    Plie  to  ten  pet  cent  of  pupils  need  special  caie.    DlattnctioD 
batweeo  baokwaTdneas  and  (eeble-iolDdedDGas.   Describee  si^is  of  q)eclal  obUd  in  bead,  eyes,  can. 
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193.  Jonas,  Blmar  E.  A  concreM  example  of  the  value  of  individual  Umchiag. 
Feychological  clinic,  2:  19&-203,  December  16,  1B06. 

Rflprinla). 

194.  Jones,  H.  E.  Stammering  and  other  defecta  of  speech  in  echool  children- 
Practical  teacher,  31:  667-«9,  1911. 

miuUated. 

195.  Joaea,  Olive.  The  Byatematic  care  of  the  exceptional  child.  In  National 
education  aasociation  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreeses, 
1909.     p.  34&-50. 

196.  Jones,  W.  Franklin.  An  experimental-critical  study  of  the  problem  of  grsding 
and  promotion.    Psychological  clinic,  5:  63-96,  99-120,  tfay  and  June  1911. 

A Byslematic and extanded tieatmMit.  Lgcik4UpsritciDofEnuliii<iuikiiigartMttble.  TooEnat 
a  Umdeocy  to  majihim  lika  Bdmlnlatnllon:  itudoiti  iliDuld  be  eUwtd  Into  groops  wbloh  ■>«  homo 
sanMos.  DellberatlvsjDdcnient  H  well  u  results  of  aiunliutiaiihoald  determine  promodoD  or 
demotioD.  The  peraonal  acqii^tMioe  with  popll  li  the  vttal  thing;  oeoito  at  Indlfldutl  r«Uier  Ui»o 
tftUm.    Conlalns  bibllognvlif - 

197.  Kelly,  R.  L.  Psychophysical  testa  of  normal  and  abnonoal  children.  A  com- 
parative study.    Peyeholc^cal  review,  10:  345-72,  1903. 

Studke  from  Pircbolo^csl  laboratory  ot  the  Uolvenlty  el  Cbkago.    Purpoaes  at  testa 

198.  Kerr,  James.  Mentally  defective  children.  Birmingham  medical  review, 
May-June  1905. 

Reprinted.    42  p. 

Contaliu  theotetlral  and  practical  coosldetaUoa  of  dull,  bttikward,  md  lnbl».iiilitded(:aiIldiBi,B* 
diatlngnbbed  lioia  Idiots  and  imbecUa.    Pnaenls  dlagnoea  ot  cam. 

199.  Eingsley,  Sherman  O.  The  open-air  school.  In  National  education  sentcia- 
tion  of  the  United  States,    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreaeea,  1911.    p.  336-12. 

Cms  Dl"IuUa"  given  In  detalL  Tntlmonlali  from  open«lr  acboola  In  diflereot  SlalCL  Cblldno 
in  tbeee  Khaola  giln  ta  weight;  temperatniH  ue  ndnced.   They  an  nmdtnd  mon  akrt  end 

attentin. 

200.  Eirby,  Lydla  A.  What  ie  being  done  for  backward  and  mentally  deficient 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  niiladelphia.  Bulletin  of  the  American  acad- 
emy of  medicine,  10:  490-505,  1909. 

Spedal  eiarclMH  deaoribed.    Olvee  IS  caxe,  whldi  show  gnat  ImpnTeoMnt. 

201.  Kirk,  John  R.  Better  training  for  the  non-average  individual.  Journal  of 
education,  65:  290-91,  March  4,  1907. 

DeOnlUon  of  training:  3  classes  of  pupils. 

202.  Elrkbride,  Franklin  B.  Defective  children  in  New  York  schoda.  Survey,  86: 
168-70,  April  22, 1911. 

203.  Kirkpatzi^  B.  A.  Some  aimple  methods  of  recognizing  physical  fitneee  and 
unfitness  of  school  children  for  school  work.  In  National  education  associatian  of 
the  United  States.    Joumat  of  proceedings  and  addreeses,  1906.    p.  760-68. 

Ftir^cal  dsfacta  causing  dUScultles  In  acbooL 
DiKuasloD  b7  W.  W.  Hastings. 

204.  Kraeei,  Walter  E.  Providence  fresh  air  school.  Charitiee  and  The  Commone, 
20:  97-99,  April  18, 1908.    illus. 

See  also  The  scIiddI  of  outdoor  llle  tor  tnbercutoos  chOdiaL    Cbiillln  and  the  Oommaas,  31: 
«4S-W,  Deormbei  IS,  1908. 
Opened  ]ulr,  l«oe,  Faikec  HUl.  Boston. 

205.  gglhmmm,  F.  Binet  and  Simon's  Hystem  for  measuring  the  Intetligence  of 
children.    Journal  of  peycbo-aathenics,  IS:  76-92,  1911. 

A  condensed  stalemeol  at  tlie  BlDet.8iman  tyslam  with  minor  adsptaUms-  glTlng  nnw  ol  the 
dtagmmssnd  Ogum. 

206.  Dr.  Ayre's  criticism  of  the  Binet  and  Simon  system  for  measuring  the 

the  intelligence.    A  reply.    Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  16:  58-67,  1911, 

According  to  the  author.  Dr.  Ayre's  crlUekm  Is  In  enor,  owing  to  mbuodentandlng  nl  Blnet's 
tests. 

207.  Lapage,  C.  P.  Feeble-mindedneas  in  children  ot  acbool  age.  With  appendix 
on  treatment  and  tiainii^  by  Mary  Dendy.  Manchester,  University  press,  1911. 
viii,  369  p.     8'. 

Dltliignlshee  three  Knidsi  of  delecHreness;  90  per  cent  hetedltaiy  and  10  per  cent  doe  to  tnJniT  cr 
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208.  LawBOn,  H.  S.  Experimental  work  on  int«tliget>ce.  In  British  anocintioii  ht 
the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1910.    London,  1911.    p,  806. 

Brii(iUumentoleipe(liDaiiliaii|ranp«otbar>l>«t*c«D<land  IS  7««i  (>(■(«. 

209.  Le  Favre,  Caroline.  Suggeetions  from  outUne  plan  of  "special  Bchotd." 
Denver,  Published  by  the  author, . 

PtItbU  nngnded  letioal. 

210.  Legaida,  Ellen.  Should  the  scope  of  the  public  school  system  be  broadened 
BO  BH  to  take  in  all  children  capable  of  education?  Journal  of  education  (Boston) 
58:  240-45,  October  8,  1903. 

SxperiaiK»*iidUnoT7DlFn]Tid«DM(B.  I)>ohaabtOTiiwatallrdefcctiT«.    Repots  SQparoaot 
tm"eand,"aten'OtbtoxlUai.  i 

211.  lincoln,  D.  T.  Special  claaBM  for  mentally  defective  children  in  Boston  public 
edlOolB.    Journal  of  pBycho-atrthenics,  14:  80-92,  1909-10. 

PreMDts  brld  italemlat  of  hlitary  uid  method  o(  worlc. 

212. What  is  to  become  of  our  backward  school  children?    American  physical 

education  review,  10:  31-36,  190S. 

BmjduBliw  daugw  tram  luch  chUdraa  U  Dot  provldsd  Kit.    Dcacriptton  ol  Nmt  cuea. 

213.  Upmaim,  O.  On  testing  intelligence  in  children.  In  Britiah  aasociation  for 
the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1910.    London  [1911]    p.  805. 

Dlagiammatic  npnaenUtlon  of  metliad*  of  Bobertag,  Blwt  uid  Simon,  UcDoageJ  and  Oallao. 
Calk  BtlnitlaD  to  nnuitsbli  limilailtT  of  melhods. 

214.  Uoyd,  B.  J.  The  education  of  phystcatly  and  mentally  defective  children. 
WeetminatCT  review,  159:  662-74,  June,  1905. 

BooordB  what  hu  bran  dona  In  Onvt  Britain  uoder  the  act  of  IMW. 

Z15.  London.  OooBty  Cooneil.  Report  of  medical  officer  for  1909.  Open-air 
schools,  p.  15.  Exclusion  of  children,  p.  54-55  (tables,  diagnuns).  Special 
schools,  p.  60-93.    London,  printed  by  Southwood,  Smith  i  Co.,  ltd.,  1910. 

216.  — ■ Sducatloneommittee.    Open.airBchool,BoetallWood(Plum- 

Btead).  Report  ol  the  Education  committee  of  the  Council  submitting  ...  a 
report  by  the  educational  adviser  on  experimenU  conducted  in  Gerniany  in  con- 
nection with  open-air  schools,  and  ...  a  joint  report  of  the  medical  officer  and 
the  executive  officer  on  the  open-air  school  carried  on  in  Boetall  Wood  between 
22nd  July  and  19th  October,  1907.  [London,  Printed  for  the  London  County 
cotmcil  by  J.  Tniscott  and  son,  ltd.,  1908]    27  p.    platee,  diagrs.    F°. 

217.    Training  of  mentally  defective  children  in  Germany. 

Beport,  submitting  a  report  of  the  educational  adviser.  [London}  Printed  for  tha 
London  County  council  by  J.  Truacott  and  son,  ltd.  [1908]    21  p.     F°. 

Fradcriek  Rose,  aduoatloiu]  adviser. 

218.  Lord,  HabelD.  Antemic  children  in  an  tqien-«jr  school.  Survey,  26:  140-42, 
April  22, 1911. 


219.  Lncke7,  Q.  W.  A.  Can  we  eliminate  the  school  laggard?  In  National  educa- 
tion anociation  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addrecMS, 
1911.    p.  1046-51. 

RefentonealtsatThofndikeand  Aym.    Enumerates QlneceaaH of letaidatton.    AothotraeBnli 


220.  Lnrton,  Freen:tau  E.    Retardation  in  fifty-five  weetem  towns.    Journal  of 
education,  75:  262-63,  March  T,  1912. 

StatlitloiatiBlardatloiiliiUviUBeeeandniiallereiUeeiii  Ubuueota. 

221. A  study  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota.    Science,  n.  a.  34; 

786-89,  1911. 

ADthor  gives  nbdHs  oI  rcaaj  of  achoob  dlKrlbuled  over  the  state:  17,279  poptla  <d  aO.    AynB 
studard  of  TatardBtlan  ooooeali  ooa  ;ear  of  tetanlBlloii.   Comparison  ol  mulls  witli  other  syitaniB. 
222.  Lynch,  Ella  Frances.    The  bright  child.    Training  school,  4:  141-44,  October 
15, 1910. 

Describes  school  Inr  Indlvidiial  lustrncUoii.    Emphaiius  the  Inadaquacj-  of  the  pmsnt  acbool 
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223.  HAC&t««,  H.  L.  School  laggaide;  some  commentB  on  the  locsl  nUMtion. 
WaahingtAU  medical  aniuib,  10:  14S-«2, 1911-12. 

Rau]b«l(iTeUiaU«dics]aacletyoIUuiDlaDicIeICotiunbta,U(>rlO,  1S1I.  SUUWIm <d Wahlngtap 
■Oboola.    Caaaasolnurdatlon  pnaenled  at  len^Ui.anclcoiiDliukini  i^veD.    DlacDnton. 

224.  ICcOarthy,  D.  J.  Neuropathology  in  childhood,  with  a  conaideration  of  patho- 
logical factors  in  some  cases  of  retarded  mental  developmeal.  IntenutionBl 
cUnic,  3:  2S3-358,  1909. 

Adrocatea  iDTatlgstioo  aloDg  biodunkal  liixa. 

225.  KcOowen,  Uary.  Hon  special  classes  for  deaf  children  in  the  public  echoola 
ctime  to  be  and  what  they  aim  to  do.  Educational  bi-moatiily,  2:  430-til,  June 
1908. 

Contaioi  slaUiticH,  Ukim  tram  Ameiican  uuub  ol  U»  deal,  JaDuary  Itffi. 

226.  KcCready,  E.  Boaworth.  Biological  variations  in  the  higher  cerebral  ceslon 
causing  retardation.    Archives  of  pediatrics,  27 :  506-13,  1910. 

Cmcauital  atotd-bUndpcaai  glrtng  dtaerlptloaoteaaM.    BlbUoenpIiT. 

227.  The  care  of  the  exceptional  child.    Archives  of  pediatrics,  28:  508-17, 

1911. 

Fntm  Uaudpolnt  of  phrskdaa.   Uaku  Ane  clai— . 

228.  Clinical  studies  of  exceptional  children.    American  journal  of  obMAtrica, 

65:  169-75,  1912. 

six  cam  ^T«i)  In  detail  and  dlaemaad. 

229. Congenital  word-blindness  as  a  cause  of  backwardneee  in  school  chUdran. 

Pennsylvania  medical  journal,  13^  278-64,  January  1910. 

CMSofituttcriDK.    Short  blbUognphf.    DlaounloD  bj  Dn.  HudND-UolnKaandlliiCnadr. 

230.  KaoDonald,  Arthur.  Children  with  abaOTmalitiee;  baaed  upon  reports  of 
teachers.    Medical  times  and  n^ter  (Philadelphia)  37:  lSl-83, 1S99. 

SonuramltioIaUudyol  Waihln^loii,  D.  C.,Kh(iolohIldia).  "Atmormal"  rates  to pujitlidnlt- 
naUd  by  tlis  tsacben  us  peculiar  or  dafecUve.    Twenty  Uunuaod  children  leported  on. 

231. Juvenile  crime  and  retormation,  including  stigniata  of  degeoerattan; 

being  a  hearing  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  1(S733)  to  establish  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  the  criminal,  pauper,  and  defective  classes.  Washington,  Government  print- 
ing office,  1908.    339  p.    illus.    8° 

Chapter  on  stigmata  of  degeneTallan.  Gins  only  such  physhsl  detEcU  u  are  regarded  by  jpadal- 
taU  Id  {eneral  aa  gUgmBta.  First  synthetkc  pranatatloD  ofdegenerattoa  Id  Id  thne  aipecti,  of  ■"—'-'. 
monl  and  phydcal. 

232.  Mentality  of  iwtioDS  in  connection  with  pailiOrsocial  data.    Honist, 

October  1912. 

Bitanda  eatlniatliiii  el  mentality  In  achooli  to  determine  mmtaUty  of  duhnat  MMea  o<  (be  Utiloa 

and  of  nations  of  the  world. 

233.  HocUiUan,  8.  F.  A  psychologist's  criterion  of  mental  inefficiency  inchildran. 
Clinique  (Chicago),  29:  40&-12, 1908. 

OeneiBlootialderatloDS.    Pnraedare  in  the  study  ot  the  mind.    Two  cases  lor  lUnstratloa. 

234.  Macmuxchy,  Helen.  How  to  find  the  feeble-minded  child.  In  Fifth  ccmgieas 
of  the  American  school  hygiene  association.  New  York,  February  2-4, 1911.  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  iii,  p.  73-81. 

236.  HoHiirtie,  Douglu  C.  Care  of  crippled  children.  Survey,  26:  1206-11, 
November  IS,  1911. 


236,  Maennel,  B.  The  auxiliary  schoob  of  Germany  ...  Tr.  by  F.  B.  Dresslar. 
Washington,  Govenunent  printing  office,  1907.  137  p.  8°.  (U.  8.  Biueau  of 
education.    Bulletin  no.  3,  1907) 

BlbUography:  p.  115-31. 

m  hilbaohulweaan,  a  recent  Ofrman  account  ol  the  ad 


In  tbat  eomttry  for  backward,  defaotlve,  and  aabnormally  endowed  chUdren.  FuU  ataUnsota  are 
(Iven  !■  to  admlsaloD  procedure,  bnlth  condltloni,  classUlcatiaD  ol  pupUs,  tin  cunloiilaiD,  and 
methods  dI  discipline  and  liutnKtloD.  The  monngrapb  should  be  uaeful  wbeienr  snob  wort  1* 
betng  done  oi  la  to  be  attempted  in  this  oountry. 
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237.  Kapiira,  U.  E.  The  ewe  of  the  teeth  of  Rochener'e  (N.  Y.)  backmrd  chU- 
dren.    Traimug  school,  8:  122-23,  December  1911. 

six  ipeelBl  coDdltkina  tn  tnauie  ninDan  ot  eiperlOMntB.    Olvca  lieps  In  cnmlning  a  child. 

238.  Xahony,  J.  J.    Th«  problem  of  the  pom  pupil.    Education,  28:  197-212. 

Dcecrlbw  the  B*liTia  synem  ot  Indlvldiui  InstnKtlon  and  Baiibln  gndlnf  adwiiKS  of  aeranl 
dtln.  AckninilBd«ea  ibat  plenty  of  valuable  eipertmeutlni;  has  been  done,  but  lack  of  ooopecatloo 
bai  lad  to  no  educaUonal  doctrine.  Whal  1:  most  needed  now  Is  an  attempt  tbiou^  an  IntelUjent 
■ppUcatioo  otpupU  Btudf,  ItiroUEli  a  close  coopentloii  between  the  home  and  Itaeacbool,  lodliooveT 
Jmt  why  the  pupil  Is  poor. 

239.  Haknen,  □-.  HudsoD.  The  hearing  and  speech  of  the  backward  child.  Archives 
of  pediatrics,  27:  3S4,  1910. 

Symposlnni. 

240.  Speech  as  a  factor  in  the  diagnoata  and  prognoaia  of  backwacdnen  in 

children.    Journal  of  the  American  medical  aasociation,  37:  675-76,  1901. 

Impalnnent  of  speecti  eenten  aaaallr  acoompenled  by  ImpalrmeDt  of  Ideatloiial  cealan  ot  the  brain. 

241.  What  may  be  done  for  exceptional  children  by  the  traiixing  of  apeech 

and  the  development  of  language.    Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  medi- 
cine, 10:  506-26, 1909. 

UstidKqiuatianiaiked.  Fire  caea  dted  and  dcacilbed.  Dtonuatoa  by  Ruth  Latlira|i,  Ravolgi, 
Baunr,  Oraaunann,  Baker,  Fairlngton,  and  Hur^y. 

242.  Martindale,  W.  C.  The  sepamtion  of  the  iimuhordinate  and  incorrigible  chil- 
dren from  the  regular  school.  In  National  education  aasociation  of  the  United 
States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907,    p.  322-27. 

Suina  up  meUiads  of  reducing  the  numtm-  of  Incorrigible  chUdred. 

243.  Heleney,  Clarence  E.  Education  for  defective  children.  School  journal, 
«2:  623-25,  May  11,  1901. 

AdTooates  omsiu  ol  deliicOve  children  Id  public  hAoOIi  and  epedal  9cho<^ 

244.  Kenmann,  Eraat.  On  tenting  intelligence  in  children.  7n  Britiah  aeeociation 
for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1910.    London,  1911,    v.  80.    p.  808. 

Author  (fvee  briefly  "onlcome"  of  hla  "reOecUooi"  In  Ibrnul  alateaunli. 
£46.  Keylaa,  Oeoi^e.     Some  observations  on  the  value  of  physical  activities  in 
tbe  treatment  of  atypical  boys.    American  journal  of  obstetrics,  66:  1S6--69, 1912. 

Tenns  "eioeptlooal"  or  "atypical"  deelgnale  elltfiC  deriatloa  from  normal;  "lubDonaal"  and 
"BbDonnal,"  maiked  deviation. 

246.  Miller,  Charles  A.  A.  J.  The  study  of  exceptional  children.  Jn  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1908.    p.  957-63. 

tHvn  detailed  clomltlcatkin  of  exccptlenal  chudnn. 

247.  What  kind  of  qualificationa  tuid  training  should  the  teacher  of  the  special 

class  have?    In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Jountal  of 
proceedings  and  addreaaee,  1910,     p.  1001-66. 

248.  WUa,  H.  B.  The  mentally  deficient  child  in  school,  a  victim  of  educational 
methods  and  incompetent  boards.     Pediatrics,  22:  120-28,  1910. 

Eiaininatlons  too  laue;  echoal  year  too  long.    Fourteen  recommendatioDS  are  glieo. 
DlROttlon  by  Dn,  Van  Dcniice,  BoUopeUi,  and  Poloiker. 

249.  Honroe,  Will  S.  Feeble  minded  children  in  the  public  achoola,  Jn  Associa- 
tion of  medical  officers  of  American  institutions  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
children.  Proceedings,  Fort  Wavne,  Ind.,  May  1894.  Weatfield,  Mass.,  1897. 
Up. 

Reaolti  of  observaUoni  on  lOJlllpupUi  by  many  Hadmi.  Uit  of  author's  irrldngs  on  edocatioa 
ol  delBCEiva  chUdieo. 

250.  Hunroe,  James  Fhinnej.  The  problem  of  defectives  and  delinquents. 
Journal  of  ped^ogy,  20:  160-75,  June  1910. 

261.  Xixrpliy,  J.  P.  and  Comell,  W.  8.  The  care  of  exceptional  children  by  the 
Children's  bureau  of  Philadelphia.  Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  medi- 
cine, 10:  472-89.  J909, 

QlnalnyanigaUoD  and  metbodaol  disposition  or  cases. 
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262.  Nalder,  F.  7.  The  gradation  and  promotion  of  pupils.  Nortfawest  jounul  of 
education,  23:  255-57,  February  1912. 

DhcoBwa  Bomc  wtatoicwwot  Oie  examliietkio  iTStcm,  the  b«st  mj-  to  ieUnaint  ■  fafin  nnk, 
•Dine  popular  emrs,  and  progreai  made  paiadkallr. 

253.  Naah,  Elisabeth  D.  Special  BchoolH  for  defective  children.  Joumat  of  psyidio- 
asthenics,  6:  42-48. 

SoDM  CMua  and  chaiBctditka  of  dslcottvt  childnn  described. 

254,  NatioOBlaaaociation  for  th.e  study  uideducatioii  of  exceptionAlchlldrML 
Annuitl  report  forthethiid  fiscal  year,  February  1908.    PUinfield,  N.  J.,  1008.    $'. 

265.  Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  conference  on  the  problem  of  the 

exceptional  child,  December  first  and  second,  1911.    [Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Couiier- 
NewB  job  print,  1912]    190  p.    8°, 

CoDlalni:  1.  J.  J,  Cronla:  Tha  reUUoit  of  eicepUoiiBl  pbyiical  amdJUaiu  to  ucrpUaoal  moitil 
«andiaans,  67-03.  2.  U.  r.  E.  aroaimuui:  Thf  tackwsrd  chUd  vs.  the  Inble-miuded cbiU, p.  73-81. 
3.  0.  P.  Bsrth:  Educatlaiial  Deeds  o[  YBzious  klnda  ol  endptional  chlldnji,  p.  M-ST.  4.  Bietari 
WeUtng:  Bow  lo  aoclallK  tliE  unsociRliHd  cblid.  Contcmctive  attitude  («nnl  pamdo^typieil 
obUdren,  p.  Sl-99.  S.  L.  P.  Ayna;  The  IdenUficaElon,  location  uiil  enumenlion  ot  Iba  mMt  dUd 
lnUiepubllc9Chools,p,l(a-Il.  fl.  F.CLcvIb:  TheeH»ptioaalchlldlDlheprtYtitewboal,p.lU-Uk 
7.  George  Me;lui:  Some  ofaaimtlan  on  the  nlua  ef  ph jeicsl  ictlTlUa  In  the  edocatlOD  o[  atjittal 
boya,  p.  117-20.  S.  ¥.  E.  BoIIod:  The  rdaUiHi  ol  the  Mala  to  theedncaliOD  of  aic^ttoiiil  AUdno, 
p.  121-27.  9.  C.  A.  Eaton:  Fault;  home  edocatkm  aa  a  caae  of  exoqitloDal  dBrek^mMit,  p.  lM-47. 
10.  J.  If.  Fletchet:  Speech  defectslnchtldren,  p.  !«-%. 

266.  Natioiud  conferenoe  on  the  edueatioii  ot  backward,  troant  and  d«tlik> 
quent  children.  Fifth.  Richmond,  Va.,  Hay  4r4,  1906.  147  p.  8°.  (O.  E. 
Daniall,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C) 

267.  National  council  of  education.  Committee  on  provision  for  exeeptituul 
children  in  the  public  achools.  Preliminary  report.  Jn  National  edncatko 
asMciation  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceediogB  and  addressee,  1906. 
p.  345-86. 

■■  Brief  Itit  of  aome  at  the  bMt  boob  and  artlcKB  amiable  OQ  the  anbleet ":  p.  U»«L 

268.  National  education  aeaodatioti  of  the  United  States.  Deparbnmt  at 
apedal  education.  Report  of  Committee  on  hooka  and  tests  pertaining  to 
the  study  of  exceptional  and  menially  deficient  children,  in  National  educBtkd 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreoses,  1009. 
p.  901-15. 

Frank  O.  Bnmer,  chalnnan. 

BlbUoerapby:  p.  013-14, 

CrauideiB  gndingal  baekmrd  diUdno  (b;  H.  B.  Ooddaid,  Da  BaiKtlt,  Bluet  (Bd  nmaa  (tatt). 

260.  Report  of  Ibe  Committee  on  statisUce  of  defective  si^t  aad 

Itoaring  of  public  school  children.    In  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1904.    p.  946-62. 

F.  W.  Boolb,  cfaalfinan. 

Oiva  list  of  questiona  sent  onl,  and  resalla  obtained. 

260.  Department  of  superintendence.    Committee  on  uniform  records 

and  reports.    Payson  Smith,  chairman.    In  itt  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dressee, 1911.    p.  271-302. 

BODtla  glno  In  detailed  tabnlai  form. 
261. National  council  of  education.    Committee  on  provieicoi  for  excep- 
tional children  in  ihe  public  schools.    Preliminary  report.    In  National  educa- 
tion association  of  the  United  Slates.    Journal  of  proceeding  and  addreeKe,lMe. 
p.  346-86. 

Blbllographr:  P.  SSe-«0. 

Method  el  procedure;  daaaUloatloD  of  exeopUonal  childnn,  etc.   ^leclal  el 
New  York,  Berlin,  etc.,  described.   Tabks  givm  lor  obatTratlons,  ipecla]  m 
IreatDieiit  of  backward  children.    Aocoont  ot  ahnonnal  clilldrai  Id  France,  Belghtm,  I 
The  Hague. 

262.  — — -    Report.    In   National  education   association   of  tbe 

United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1910.    p.  321-23. 


J.  H.  Van . 
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363.  National  education  awociAtion  of  the  Unlt*d  Btates.  National  council 
of  edncation.  Committee  on  provioion  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public 
Bchoole.  Supplementary  report.  In  National  education  anociation  of  the  United 
States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreeaee,  1909.    p.  343-67. 

204.  Neal,  A.  O.    The  Indiana  plan  for  handling  tniantB,  indigent  and  pauper  chil- 
dren.   In  National  education  aaeociation  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings and  addreeses,  1909.     p.  877-85. 
DlKOSsUm  br  ].  li.  nccunt. 

265.  Neoataedter,  M.  Etiological  factors  in  exceptianal  children  and  Ibeir  pre- 
vention.    American  journal  of  obstetrics,  65:  132-37,  1912. 

TtbIs  of  cxmnngulneoui  nuuriaces:  loo  taiij  or  loo  late  mairiBges;  and  palmul  Intcmixraacc. 

266.  New  Jersej  atate  teachera'  aMKidation.  Report  of  special  committee. 
Tiaining  school,  5:  T-11,  June  1908. 

To  And  meatal  ddlrioiu  In  publtc  cchoola  Id  New  lenty.   QtMstloimaln  of  1«  qiKatlrau  acnt  to 
8,000  teubcn,    Kesults  emphasiM  Ibe  DHd  of  apfcial  ctassra. 

267.  [Committees  on  couieea  of  study  for  special  claasee]    Course  of  study 

.  .  .    School  work,  9:  i-ixxi,  October  1910. 

268.  New  York  city.  Department  of  education.  Ages  of  pupils  in  claasee  tot 
mentally  defective  children,  etc.  In  12th  annual  repent  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1910,    New  York  [1910]    p.  73-119. 

2S9.  Newmayer,  8.  W.     E^ysical  defects  of  school  children,  causing  subnormal 
and  mentally  deficient  pupils.     Pennsylvania  medical  journal,  11:  771-81,  190S. 
A  plea  for  early  recognltloD  ol  pbyskal  defects  causing  backward,  EUtauHinal,  montU;  weak  and 
men  tall  y  dcUcien  t  childmi. 

270.  NibM^er,  F.  H.  Education  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Annals  of  American 
academy  of  political  and  social  science,    p.  483-92,  May  23,  1905. 

271.  Nodea,  I^rancea  X.  Methods  of  dealing  with  dull  and  backward  children  in 
Germany.     Child  life,  5:  96-99,  April  1903. 

272.  Kosworthy,  Naomi.  Paychology  of  mentally  deficient  children.  New  YoA, 
Science  press,  1906.    Ill  pp. 

273.  Suggestions  concerning  the  psychology  of  mentally  deficient  children. 

Journal  of  peycho-asthenice,  12:  3-17,  September  and  December  1907,  March  and 
June  1908. 

274.  Noyes,  W.  B.  An  introduction  to  psychological  study  of  backward  children. 
New  York  medical  journal,  73:  107S-80,  1901. 

Pbcuawa  power  of  auggeMloo.   Diflnaice  between  medkal  and  psydnloglcal  dIagDocig.   Ctatot- 
Acalkn:  (I)  Deflctentla  pcrocpttoa:  (Z)  weak  power  otatlcntko;  and(3)  dlMuaottbewlIl.etc. 

275.  OSagen,  Anne.  Open-air  schools;  a  new  idea  which  is  spreading  rapidly  and 
which  is  doing  much  for  backward  or  weakling  children.  Munsey's  magazine, 
46:  70-79,  1911. 

nioatiBled  article.    Descrlbei  acbooli  In  Uontclair,  N.  J.;  Vaudeiblll  clinic,  New  York  dtj. 
Siperimenla  In  Oennaiiy. 

276.  An  open-air  school  for  consumptives.  The  Barnsley  experiment.  School  gov- 
ernment chronicle,  85:  194-95;  216-17,  1911. 

277.  Fag«,  La  F.  Diseases  of  the  upper-air  passages  in  relation  to  mental  develop- 
ment.    Annals  of  otology,  thinology,  and  laryngology,  10:  268-73,  1901. 

Detailed  docriptlon  ol  the  prooesses  and  eOorta  ol  diseased  condltloiu  ol  the  upperali  faaagtt. 

278.  Patterson,  W.  B.  Third  annual  report  of  special  schools,  1909-10.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

279.  Payne,  I.  D.  Retardation  in  the  schools  of  Palo  Alto,  Califc»iua.  A  study  of 
pedagogical  life  histories.    Psychological  clinic,  5:  139-48,  October  1911. 

Age.gisde  basil  Is  used.    Palo  Alto  Is  a  tyitlcal  unlTerslty  town.    Detailed  queitlramaln  and 
Ubolar  remits  are  glvta. 

280.  Fearae,  OarroU  O.  The  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  the  public  schools  of 
Milwaukee.  In  National  education  association  of  the* United  States.  Jourxud  of 
proceedings  and  addressee,  1909.    p.  343-46. 
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281.  Peane,  Cairoll  Q-.  Public  Bchools  for  the  exceptioiul  child,  h  Kwiiooal 
educatioii  saaociatioa  of  the  United  States.  Jouin&l  of  proceedings  and  addrMsw 
1909.    p.  873-77. 

282.  The  Bchool  laggard.    In  National  educadoo  aeeociation  of  the  United 

States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreMee,  1911.    p.  1033-34.  . 

283.  Schools  for  defectives  in  connection  with  the  public  achoob.     In 

National  education  association  of  the  United  Statee.    Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addreeeea,  1907,  p.  111-17. 

254,  The  separation  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  from  the 

regular  school.     In  National  education  aeaociation  of  the  United  States.    Joutnal 
of  proceedings  and  ttddreesee,  1907.    p.  321-22, 

AJioln  JouniBlof«]ucali(Bi(BtBlon)1S^  367-88,1907. 

255.  Pearson,  K.  On  a  scale  of  intelligence  in  children.  Journal  of  education 
(London)    p.  509-10,  September  1898. 

Oing  cluslfltstioD  of  pupUs  u  U>  abllltj'. 

286.  Parry,  C.  8.  Public  schooling  of  deaf  children.  In  National  education  anocia- 
tion  of  the  United  States.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1899.    p. 1157-62. 

287.  Philadelphia  (Fa.)  teachers'  association.  Committee.  Special  report  oa 
Bub-nonna],  truant,  and  incorrigible  children.    (Document  no.  3,  1909) 

288.  Phillips,  Bjrron.  A.  Retardation  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Psychologic^  clinic,  6:  79-90,  May  15, 1912. 

iDferloiilT  of  mind,  Imgulu-  attendanffi  and  lock  of  medical  InspfCtlmi  tn  the  main  cauMt  at 
Telanlstlan.  Ttplardallini  by  dlatrirts  and  grades  IB  givra  in  tabular  torm  lOr  IMS,  IMt,  and  mO. 
Also  dbcuraes  retardatltm  and  atlendacce:  and  aoclaloglokl  unit.    Colored  schools. 

289.  Phillips,  D.  B.  The  child  veraus  promotion  machinery.  Educational  review, 
«:  33S-43,  April  1912. 

290.  Pope,  F.  X.  The  physical  causee  of  the  slighter  toima  of  mental  defects  in 
children.    Lancet,  2:  11-18,  1901. 

Bssu11sotexamlnatk>nori20cblldmilii90boobotLelcesIct.Eagland.  DbrausesanuoatalisuKa: 
schedule  aFoaiues;  post-natal  causes^  relative  ages  of  motlien  ot  Donoal  and  o(  backward  children. 

291.  Potts,  W.  A.  Training  of  the  mentally  defective  in  special  schoob,  Jm 
Nstionat  conference  on  the  prevention  of  destitution,  held  at  London,  Uay  30-31, 
andJune  1-2, 1911.    London,  P.  S.  King  4  son    [1911]    p.  672-75. 

Aathor  beUeres  In  no  lormal  l«achlni  tHfara  the  age  al7. 

292.  Powell,  F.  U.  Backward  and  mentally  deficient  children.  Child  study 
monthly,  1:  290-306,  March  1896. 

Dlaouaaea  Unds  of  deficient  chlldran  In  school.   Otvra  dtflnltton  ol  ■seble^ilDdBd,  «Bd  nets 

293.  Provisions  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.  In  National  educa- 
tion association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addieeses, 
1907.    p.  360-63. 

Dbcussfcin  by  W.  E,  Butch,  luUa  Rlchnun,  3.  H.  Van  BloUe,  1.  r.  Mmqwigb,  L.  K.  WoUs, 
F.  A.  FiUpaUck,  and  J.  T,  Prince. 

294.  Pupils  and  teachers  in  defective  schools.  [Editorial]  Educational  news 
(London)  36:  865-66,  September  1911. 

EdnctHon  ■  MiBnce.   Aathor  calk  attention  to  the  general  Interest  In  the  sobjeot. 

295.  Ttii-hmnn,  Julia.  The  immigiant  child.  In  National  education  Hsociation  ot 
the  United  Statee.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreeses,  1906.    p.  113-21. 

DUBonltlea  at  aaslmllatlan  to  scbool, 

296. The  incorrigible  child.    In  National  educatiou  association  o(  the  United 

States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1906.     p.  158-73, 
Gives  cases  and  experiences;  condltkin  of  Bpedal  school  In  New  York  dly. 

207. Special  classes  and  special  schools  for  delinquent  and  backward  children. 

In  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction,  1907.     p.  232-43. 

"Bteamerclanes"!  planln  New  York  dcjfdi 
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S9S.  'Bichmaa,  Jiili».    What  share  of  the  blame  for  the  increaae  io  the  number  of 
truAnts  and  inconigiblee  belongH  to  theUcbool?    In  National  education  asaociation 
of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreeses,  1909.    p.  222-32. 
Olves  ■  Ibl  of  pnveDtlTe  and  oonecthe  measuies. 

299.  Rogen,  A.  C.  A  new  claeeificatiou  (tentative)  of  the  feeble-minded.  Jounial 
of  peycho-asthenicB,  15:  68-71,  1910. 

BdttotM  ro  mimririiig  vleira  atDommiKea  otexperts. 

300.  The  relation  of  the  institutions  for  detectivc«li>  the  publicBchooleysIem, 

/n  National  conference  of  cbantiee  and  correction.    ProceedingB,  1907.    p. 
469-77. 

301.  Botbert,  Hemy  T.  Compulsory  education  and  its  relations  to  the  defective 
classes  .  ,  .    Council  Blufb,  Iowa,  School  for  the  deaf  press,  1904.    I4p.    8°. 

302.  Soyater,  !■.  T.  The  aubnormal  school  child.  Viiginia  journal  of  education,  3: 
600-1,  May  1910. 

TbB  Isopid  deAned.    DUbientcsiiaeB  of  iKUun  cited.    Same  nunBdlen  meDUaned. 

303.  Ruaaell,  E.  H.  Esceptioual  children  in  school.  Educational  review,  6: 
431-42,  December  1893. 

Picoenu  delalkd  sobedole  for  itudy  at  exceptional  cIiIldnD.  Discuans  types  ol  inch  cbUdno 
■ad gives  dlfectlons tor tieatneDt.    ScbemeforlnlnlnEOf  (escbera. 

304.  Sabin,  Henry.  The  abnormally  dull  child  in  our  acbools.  Journal  of  educa- 
tion (Boston)  61:  482-83,  May  4,  1905. 

Teaching  of  fewer  9ub>eets  h  lemedy.    Very  law  dull  Id  mora  than  ona  mbjecl. 

305.  Sadler,  Uichael  Emeat.  Continuation  schools  in  Bngland  and  elsewhne; 
their  place  in  the  educational  system  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  state. 
Manchester,  University  press,  1907.  Xivi,  7T9  p.  8".  (Publications  of  the 
University  of  ManchMter.    Educational  series,  no.  1) 

An  Importaat  Ti)lu[ne,tn  which  ue  coUoctad  careful  andcompelentaoooanlsotthe  hbtory  and 
pteacnt  itslua  tn  Omt  Britain,  at  the  vuioui  igeccbea  lor  "  fnnber  edimttan,"  with  S  brief  ohapten 
on  nich  schoolj  In  the  chief  European  ccunliiea  and  the  United  States,  The  contrlbutlans  of  18 
dinerant  aulhare  have  been  oarefuUy  edited  by  PiDlesaor  Sadler  (hinuell  a  mnslderabte  oontilbiitar), 
and  the  resnlt  Is  a  veritable  cyclapedla  of  tnlonmitlon  httbeno  widely  mattered  or  quite  InoxIstenL 

306.  Bt.  Louis,  Uo.  Board  of  education.  Special  schools  for  individual  training, 
In  iu  Annual  report,  1907.    p.  332-17. 

Medical  ove.  M«. 

307.  Sakaki,  Taeuoaburo.  Some  studies  on  so-called  "aboonnally  intelligent" 
pupils.    Psychological  clinic,  6:  18-25,  March  1912. 

"Tranalatad  train  IntamaUomlia  aicblv  [Ik  BchnlbyKleDe,  by  WDltem  A,  Steober,  dlrectoi  of 
physical cduoallon,  Philadelphia,  Pa." 

OWas  "nine  tMOlts  of  eipeflmeutal  meatch  dealhig  with  tba  nxslhd  abnormally  tnteiUgsnt 

308.  SaT&ee,  Q.  H.     Backward  children.     Child,  X:  869-64,  1911. 

309.  Bchmitt,  CUra.  Retardation  statistics  of  three  Chicago  schools.  Elementary 
school  teacher,  10:  478-92,  June  1910. 

Detailed  tables  given.  RelardaUon  greater  than  Ayres'  Bgum.  Xot  relardallon,  but  schcoli 
luiialted  to  poplis. 

310.  Scotland.  Edacation  department.  Reports  for  1909-10.  Exemption,  p. 
11-8,  21-3.  Report  for  1910-11.  Blind  and  deaf-mute  children,  defective  and 
epileptic  children;  vagrant  children,  p.  12-13.  London,  Eyre  and  Spcttiswoode, 
lid.,  1911.  ' 

311.  Segruin,  Edward.  Idiocy  and  its  treatment  by  the  physiological  method' 
New  yorlt;  Science  press,  1007.     457  p. 

312.  Bhattuck,  Q.  B.  The  grading  of  defective  public  iKhool  children.  Bceton 
medical  and  BUigical  journal,  148:  349-50,  1903. 

Edilarlal  dlscuslngdifflculilesof  clasalhcallonlD  tbe  BoMon acboob. 

313.  Sherlock,  B.  B.  Intelligence  tenia  for  the  feeble-minded.  Child,  1:  791-95, 
1911. 

314.  Shietda,  Tlxomaa  Edward.  The  making  and  the  iinmnTring  of  a  duUard. 
Washington,  D.  C,  The  Catholic  education  press  [°1909j    296  p.    12*. 
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315.  EOioenuJcer,  HMton.  Backward  and  defective  children.  New  York  medicftl 
journal,  85:  938-40,  1907. 

Author  gives  geoenl  cotuldentioo  of  sDbJect;  no  ujjpiu  to  UUcb  to  imgnded  cluaa. 

316.  8hmba«ll,  F.  C.  The  examination  of  mentally  defective  children.  Schocd 
hygiene,  p.  564-76;  609-10,  November  1911. 

DocrlptioD  of  Dfl  Bauolls  Mid  Blmt-Sbnon  l«sts:  alao  Dumoor's  Mt  ol  sltfr-mlglit  iUuskm. 

317.  Shuttle  worth,  a.  E.  The  doctor  and  teacher  and  their  collabontion  in  schoola 
for  the  mentally  defective.  In  InternaticHial  congren  of  echool  hygiene.  3*, 
IVie,  August  2-7,  IBIO.    Proceedinge,  v.  I.    p.  56^74. 

818.  Exceptional  children.    Paidolosiat,  1:  138-44,  1899. 

Term  "exceptlomtl"  used  at  opposed  to  "average."  Dliciusea  Demxu,  pteeodoaa.  wd  manllr 
defldmt  children:  inbnt  prodigies,  etc. 

819.  Some  slighter  forme  of  mental  defect  in  children  and  their  tieatment. 

Britiah  medical  journal,  2:  828-^,  1903.    Lancet,  2:  538-39,  1903. 

Cbhs  diflcuflaed. 

320.  Smart,  laabelle  T.  Some  urgent  needs  for  advancement  in  the  education  of 
mentally  defective  children,  />i  National  education  association  of  the  United 
Slates.    Jounat  of  proceedinge  and  addreeaes,  1908.    p.  1143-51. 

EmphulHp  the  need  ot  (he  phyilcion. 

821.  and1£»ey,  Maxj  B.    On  the  medical  examination  of  children  rep<»ted  M 

mentally  defective  in  the  public  schools.    Pediatrics,  23:  605-71,  1911. 

Resulu  ol  eiamlnatloii  ol  6,2U  children  la  (he  elemoDtary  letMKils  ot  New  York  cit;,  wba  ««• 
HDttotbeinTestlK*ton»c»(s  of  mental  deflcienc;.   Olva  chvti  and  tables. 

322.  Smith,  Korgaret  Eeiver.  Sixty-two  days'  training  of  a  backmrd  boy. 
Psychological  clinic,  2;  5-22.  29-47.  March  15,  April  15,  1908. 

Experiments  tiled  at  the  kindergarten  eotmected  with  the  Btite  notmal  and  tnlniDc  Ktiool,  *t 
New  Falti,  N.  Y.  "The  sUty-two  days  of  special  traUtinc  extended  oyer  a  period  of  tbiM  mnthi^ 
tiom  Baptembei  Igth  to  December  IVth.  The  ipeciol  tnlniag  oocuplad  onlf  Inrt;  mtnntei  ofeath 
d^y."   Uuked  Impniemeat  In  mental  and  physical  ooodltloo. 

823.  The  training  of  a  backward  boy.  Psychological  clinic,  2;  134-50,  Octo- 
ber IS,  1908. 

A  continuation  of  article  on  "Slity-two  days'  tnlning  ol  ■  beAward  baj."  Pufftta  mad* 
during  the  period  o[  nine  moothi,  fnnn  September  IS,  ltlD7,  to  June  18,  ins. 

324.  Snedden,  David  B.    Administration  and  educational  work  of  Ameikan  juvenile 
reform  schools.     [New  York]  1907.     206  p.     8". 
Oweral  blblioBniphy:  p.  lM-6, 
Published  alsolu  Columbia  nnlvenlty  contributions  to  edDAlkm.    TeaEheisoollesev(1es,DO.  U 


^wrt  from  our  geneiBl  lyttem  of  public  or  private  edncsttoo. 

325.  The  public  school  and  juvenile  delinquency.    Educational  review,  33: 

374-85. 

Urgta  that  "between  the  parsnt  on  the  oM  hand  (with  the  coopsstlim  of  fall  chuidi)  and  the  pObUB 
mibool  on  the  other  (r^iesentlot  the  state  la  Itsoantrlbullrai  to  tlw  custody  and  education  of  cfalldi«a> 
there  gbould  tie  no  middle  ground  left  to  the  DDOiisiilud  efforts  of  charity  and  TolunlafT  stbrt, 
bowevei  well-meaning  theee  may  be." 

326.  Squire,  Canie  B.  Our  reeponsibility  for  retardation.  Psychological  clinic, 
4:  46-53,  April  25,  1910. 

Empbaslies  great  waste  tbtoogli  retardation.  R<aulU  of  atudy  ol  tralnlag  departmtat  of  Stats 
normal  school.  Sevenleen  quesdaas  were  asked.  Ratardstloo  not  Index  of  Inleriar  menial  al>IIUy, 
bntdoe  to  defective  leachhig. 

327.  Stableton,  J.  K.  Thedepeudentand  delinquent  children  in  the  homeenviron- 
meut  as  a  school  problem.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedinge  and  addreeses,  1007,    p,  914-22. 

328.  StaA,  Bertha  L.  An ti- tuberculosis  work  in  the  Pittsbui;^  public  schools. 
American  journal  of  nursing,  9:  98-102,  November  1908. 

329.  Sterling,  E.  Blanche.  Gymnastics  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
retardation.    Psychological  clinic,  2:  204-11,  December  15,  1908. 

330.  Stem,  W.  The  supernormal  child.  Jotunal  of  educatitmftl  pvcbology,  S: 
143-48, 181-90, 1911. 
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931.  StswAtd,  S.  J.    On  mental  iiupection  in  schools.    Journal  of  mental  science 
(London).^?:  069-76,  1911. 

Otvn  scbedal*  ol  examlDattoii:  Tnober's  npoit:  bmlly  trtt;  penaaal  history;  physical  slatai 
cmdiUoD  and  stlgnuUe,  etc, 

332.  Btaimm,  Mary  A.    The  prablem  of  the  subnomukl  child.    Primary  education, 
IQ:  267-69,  June  1908. 

333.  Btoiy,  A.  J.    Defective  hearing  in  English  school  children.    Volla  review, 
13:  5&-5A,  April  1911. 

StumnuyoInsulUoIniailicallnspcMIODotKlKioli,  in  itn. 

334.  Suggeetiona  lorn  special  cUsB  room.    Treiniog  school,  8:  114-16,  December  1911. 

The  equlpmant  muit  snabhi  Iha  tncber  to  nuki  her  puplli  (1)  htppy,  (2)  veH^ocupied,  uxl  (S) 
lo  tnln  tbsn  aluig  the  line  the;  can  lollow. 

335.  Sympoeium  of  mentally  defective  children.    Archivee  of  pediatrics,  27;  3S3-S8, 
1910. 

Ftpat  bf  Hoan,  File,  Bboannker,  HokiuD,  Ban,  Johmtoaa.  Burks,  Tborlnctai,  Gonial],  Rlslar 


336.  Tftylor,  D. 
607-13,  1911. 

Thst  Khool  Df  tbls  tjrpa  U 


337.  TeUord,  E.  D.  The  residential  school  for  crippled  children.  Child,  2:  121-26, 
1911. 

Bome  hwdlnji  in  tbls  artkia  an  as  follaws:  Educatioo  ol  crippla:  sohooU  lor  crippka;  aod  Mbb- 
chaater  {EDgtand)  naldantlal  schaol,  vhlch  Is  dcacrlbed  more  at  Isiglh. 

338.  Temian,  I.ewla  IC.  The  Binet-Simon  scale  for  measuring  intelligence;  imprea- 
sions  gained  by  its  application.  Psychological  clinic,  5:  199-206,  December  15, 
1911. 

SodBi  of  tbli  general  type  aie  Itaalble.  tboutb  vary  Imperlact.    Physloloclcal  aga  moat  be  datw- 
mtued.    Testa  mntt  be  developed  to  apply  to  all  degrHS  of  mental  ablllly. 

339.  and  ChUda,  H.  G.  A  tentative  revision  and  extension  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  measuring  scale  of  iiit«Uigence.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3: 
61-74, 133-43, 198-208,  377-89,  February,  March,  AprU,  May  1912. 

Blnet  anala  requlna  ndlcal  nrlsloD  to  Dt  the  Unllad  Staua.  Thna  bundnd  and  nlnaly^lx  non- 
•alected  chlUran  vcieatadlad,  npnaentlng  aUclaaaes.  Whipple's  manual  Is  followed  In  Kaoeral  tot 
InstnKtkni,  and  detailed  rcsutia  an  glvni  In  tabular  Eonn.  These  tats  slunr  the  type  at  mind  not 
■dsfitBl  io  Kicial  eDvlRmmcat,  ratbei  than  Int^lgenoe  In  Its  eotlraty.  tfany  tasta  wen  reanangad, 
)d  or  discarded,  Wrllcn  think  that  IbLs  lor  phyilologlcal  age  ituuld  ba  applM.  Baok- 
si  may  he  late  maturity.    Binet's  asigned  credit  tsulty.   Suggeatioai  are  glvea  Eur  CurtlMr 


340.  niomdike,  Edward  I..  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1908.  63  p.  8°.  (U,  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin  no.  4,  1907} 

A  statistical  study  of  what  pupib  stay  In  school,  how  kmg  they  stay,  what  padea  they  reaoh,  and 
why  they  leave.  The  slKnlOcanoi  ol  the  results  1«  the  Immediate  problems  otscliool  adminlstratloa 
aiB  bileQy  sugEseted.  _ 

341.  Town,  CUra  Harrison.  The  BinelrSimon  scale  and  the  psychologist.  Psy- 
chological clinic,  5:  239-44,  January  15,  1912. 

The  DBT  ol  the  Binat^fmon  scale  must  be  m  expert,    Btudmli  should  go  to  Binet's  oflglnal 


342.  Public  day  schools  for  backward  children.    Psychological  clinic,  1: 

81-88,  May  15.  1907. 

Omeral  conaldenllon  of  subject  from  author's  two  yaan'  eiparianoe.    Truants  and  InmiTigiblea 
■liould  not  be  mixed  with  merely  backward  chUdien,    UndetJeadlng  and  Improper  Isedliig  one  eaUN 


343.  The  treatment  of  children  found  defective  on  inspection.    British  medical 
ioumal(London)2:  14-10,1908. 

Obiecta  to  medical  laqnOtortSBiTylng  out  the  tr 
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344.  Tredg<dd,  A.  F.  Dull  and  backward  children.  Medical  prcaa  and  circular 
(London)  n.  b.,  92:  577-79,  1911. 

Tsn  pel  Esnt  of  English  scbool  cbUdno  dull  ud  backward.  VuiflUM  of  doUnaH  aipUlBad.  ■■ 
InnUe  and  loqulivd. 

S46.  Ment*!  deficiency.    London,  1908.    391  p. 

This  Is  tha  latest  and  one  of  tbe  bast  books  on  the  subject. 

846.  Treloar,W.  F.    The  txeaUneut  of  cripples  at  Alton.    Child,  1:  173-87, 1911. 

niustiatod. 

847.  Trueper,  J.  Minor  mental  abnormalitiee  in  childhood.  Child  study  monthly, 
4:  2-15,  SS-97,  130-38,  391-401,  53(M3,  May,  June,  September  and  December 
1898. 

Translated  bjr  C.  C.  Van  Uew. 

ConUlDs:  (1)  THstJnctloiu  between  nonnal  and  sUsbtly  abnonnsl  chlldrm;  (2)  ousaa  of  (bm 
darlaUcms;  (3)  maChods  and  meaos  of  praveoUoii. 

84S.  Tnmbnll,  Charles  Smith.  A  canBidraation  of  the  welfare  of  deaf  children 
and  the  duty  of  the  medical  profeeeion.  Read  before  first  intemattraial  cooffem 
in  America  on  the  welfiire  of  the  child,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  10  to  17,  1B0B. 
Philadelphia,  Printed  by  W.  H.  Pile,  1908.    14  p.    8°. 

849.  Twitmyer,  George  W.  Clinical  etudiee  of  retarded  children.  Paychologioal 
clinic,  1:  97-114,  June  15, 1907. 

BtadyarDon-pKonaled  pupils  in  all  grades  olWUmlaglou  (Del.)  sebools.   CItea  phj^taJ  dsfects; 

360.  TTnricb,  Flora.    A  year's  work  in  a  "superior"  claae.    PBychological  cUnic, 

5:  245-50,  January  15,  1912. 

TbB  methods  lued  and  tha  naulta  obtained  In  a  Dtaa  &r  eioeptlDnBU;  brlibl  pupils  in  Uw  RlsT- 
BDIh  district  BchoDl,  Cliiciniiati,  Ohio. 

361.  Utica,  N.  T.  School  committee.  Retardation.  Jn  iu  Annual  report,  1910. 
p.  29-31, 

362.  Vba  Denburg,  Joaepli  Xing.  Causea  of  the  elimination  of  students  in  public 
secondary  schools  of  New  York  city.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Oolum- 
bia  university,  1911.  206  p.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  univenity. 
Contributions  to  education,  no.  47) 

863.  Vba  Sickle,  Jamee  H.    Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  Bcbooh. 

I^ychological  clinic,  2:  102-11,  June  15,  1908. 
354.  Report  of  Committee  on  provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public 

schools,    /n  National  education  aeaociation  of  the  United  Statee.    Journal  ol 

proceedinge  and  addrceeea,  1910.    p.  321-26. 
855.  Witmer,  U^htner  and  Ayren,  Leoaard  P.    Provision  for  exceptional 

children    in    public   echoole.    Waehington,  Government  printing  office,  1911. 

S2  p.    8°.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  14) 

Blbtl<«Tapbr:  p.  89. 

Tbe  titles  of  chapters  are;  (1)  Tbe  dlscoTery  at  tbe  exoeptlooal  child:  (2)  proportkms  ot  sidiool 
populations  composed  ol  eiDepthmal  chlldien:  (3)  tha  olaitilflEBtlon  ol  aioeptlonal  ohUdno:  (() 
nethods  for  detnmlning  the  ailenl  and  degree  at  ratardatlon  In  olty  scbDol  systems;  (C)  pfOTWOD 
lor  eicepUonal  children  In  dty  sctiool  syatems:  (6)  grading  and  pramoUon,  with  special  ralsreoce 
to  tbanaedi  of  eieeptkmal  children:  (7)  descriptloDi  oC  work  done  tor  eiceptlonal  chlldna  la  Amertau 
school  systems;  <,S)  tbeseleolion  and  training  of  leaohais;  brief  bibUop^hy, 

8U.  Veaale,  P.  B.  The  problem  of  the  backward  child.  Ilahneinann  monthly, 
46;  377-80,  1911. 

Great  dllDoulUes  [n  maldng  a  standard  br  claaalfloatlcni.    Glvea  list  ol  physical  ItnpeilBctnaa; 


867.  Vinton,  Uaria  U.    Mentally  deficient  children  and  the  public  schook.    Inter- 
national clinic,  111:  203-14, 1911. 

AatborrelateahereiperJeDoeasiiiedlcaJlDSpeatorofpabtloaahaalilnNew  York  city  and  nnuin 
N.J. 

868.  Wagner,  Alvin  B.    Retardation  and  elimination  in  Mauch  Chunk  tevnrtiip, 
Pennsylvania.    Psychological  clinic,  3:  164-73,  1909. 

Causae  or  ratardatlon  glvoi.    Results  of  InreetleaUan  graphkally  abown.    Olna  Dumber  el  cbU- 
dfeiiaB84S.   Emphartm  tbe  imcwrity  of  direct  ptacUcal  educaUan. 
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3SS.  Vklirar,  0.  V.  A  plea  for  the  backward  child.  Journal  of  the  American  medi- 
cal aflBocUtioD,  37:  976-77,  1901. 

BaokwardiMs*  may  b«  dmplji  ilow  d«T«lopnKDl. 

SM.  W&Uiu,  J.  E.  W.  Medical  and  pBycbolagical  itupectioa  of  school  children. 
Weetem  journal  of  education,  2;  433-46,  December  190B. 

Medicsl,  pfajikial,  and  ptfclMlocloal  gxaminatkn  lU  mcwiy.    DiamuKspedigagtc  giunlnBUan; 

361.  The  new  clinical  peychology  and  the  peycho-cliniciet.  Journal  of  edu- 
cational peychology,  2:  191-210,  1911. 

DlacuBsea  inelliodi. 

362.  A  practical  guide  for  the  administiation  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  for 

roeaoiring  intelligence.    Psychological  clinic,  6:  217-38,  December  15, 1911, 

NeoBssll;  ot  DnifHiaity  In  carryEiiE  out  Bloet-Slinon  (ats.    Explicit  and  detailed  directhni 
OBBUsarj,  if  raaulU  ire  to  be  oompareble.    Author  giva  gcoerel  dlrectkiiu  for  admlDiateiing  taita. 

363.  Ward,  Lester  F.  Applied  peychology.  Boston,  Ginn  &  company,  1906. 
384  p.    8". 

Oiaplen  VIII,  IX.  ud  X  deal  vith  Ihe  develDpnumt  of  the  lupernanDal  mind. 

364.  Warner,  V.  Menial  and  physical  condition  among  50,000  children  seen  in 
1892-94  and  the  methods  of  studying  recorded  observations,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  dclcrmination  of  the  causes  of  mental  dullness  and  otJier  defects. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  statistical  society,  1896.     v.  59,  p.  136-68. 

365.  Waahington  educational  aaaodation.  Committee  on  the  study,  manage- 
ment, and  training  of  unfortunate  children.  Report.  Normal  seminary,  1:  27-34; 
2:  84-90,  December  1904;  December  1905. 

Ouimiu,  A.  H.  Yoder,  Seattle,  WaihingtoD. 

366.  Whipple,  G.  U.  Manual  of  menial  and  physical  testa.  Baltimore,  Warwick  & 
York,  1910.    634  p.    8". 

Bea  Spedal  gradod  tcali  lor  derotopmsnUI  dlagDods.  p.  4W-S1  J. 

367.  Wilber,  Horace  L.  The  problem  of  the  laggard.  Western  journal  of  educa- 
tion, 4:  269-310,  September  1911. 

Author  treats  subject  geiMtallT.    Qives  results  of  Thomdike  and  Ayiei.    Takes  point  of  Tlew  at 
•dacatiansl  BdminialTBloc  In  treslmeiit  ol  Mardatlon  and  elimination. 
36S.  WilUama,  Balph  P.    Open-airrecovery  school  at  Ultiteley  Wood,  1910.    School 
hreicnc,  2:  337-42,1911. 

mmtraled.    Trails  of  atnictuie;    nune*;    nleotlon  ol  childim';    traiult  of  children;    morUni 
upensa;  and  nsnlti,  etc. 

369.  Wllmartli,  A.  W.  Diagnosis  oE  the  backward  child.  Journal  of  the  American 
medical  association,  37:  973,  1901. 

Nosbaipline  between  degrees  ol  backwardness.    Fallura  to  feUow  acbool  cuirlculum  notalwiy* 
t«tolb«:kwardchUrl. 

370.  mnob,  W.  H.  Social  class  and  mental  proficieiKy  in  elementary  school  chil- 
dren.   Journal  of  experimental  ftedagi^y  (London)  1:  9-18, 1911. 

Bmna  caoditiaos  most  poHnt  In  effecting  proAdBncy.    Tabular  nsolls  ot  study  clven. 

371.  mtmer,  Lightner.  Retardation  through  neglect  in  children  of  the  rich. 
Psychological  clinic,  1:  157-74,  November  16,  1907. 

Uental  ntardation  not  necessarily  a  mental  delKt.    PreeeDtatknataspeelalcaBelndelall.    Uco- 
tal  and  nNnletaaraatir  should  be  based  upon  home  training. 

872.  The  special  clase  for  backward  children. .  An  educational  experiment 

ccnductad  for  the  instruction  of  teachera  and  other  students  of  child  welfare  by 
the  Psychological  laboratory  and  clinic  of  the  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania.  Phila- 
delphia, Psychological  clinic  press,  1911.    275  p.    illuB.    8°. 

JJaiODonntoleifhleen  backward  ohjldrsn  who  wen  taugbt  In  a  special  class  for  sli  weeks  dorinc 
Ite  summer  ol  1811,  at  the  Psychological  laboratory  and  clinic  ol  the  Univereity  of  I'ennsylnniL 

373.  The  study  and  treatment  of  retardation:  a  field  of  applied  psychology. 

Psychological  bulletin,  6:  121-26,  Af»il  15,  1909. 
374. What  is  meant  by  retardation?    Psycbolq^ical  clinic,  4:  121-31,  Octo- 
ber U,  1010. 

HialalcalniBreDces  to  Plnel,  Itard,  S£guh)  and  Berkham.   WbtD  the  bistu  It  not  devaloped  tv 
to  the  Dorroal  limit  for  Its  age  there  is  retardation. 
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375.  Wood,  F.  T.  B.    Darlington  open-ftir  school.    School  hygiene,  2:  282-86,  1911. 

OlMH  data  rag&nlliiC  tbe  ilU  and  buUdfoi;  aelecUoa  otshlldrao:  prorliloD  of  maali:  daj'iwark; 
tenilUDbtBliMd;  banno^bln  Mtlnuta;  uid  special  deltcts. 

376.  Todor,  A.  H.  Exceptional  children.  Survey,  27:  1698-1600,  Jaaiwry  20, 
1912. 

377.  Zentler,  Arthar.  Oral  defects  a  great  hindnuice  in  the  proper  developmeDt  of 
children;  the  etate'a  duty  to  cope  villi  these  conditione.  American  journal  of 
obetetrics,  61:  1005-11,  1910. 

Dworibea  evUi  and  canditioDS  raulClnc  from  nukKcluiliiii. 

n.  REFERENCES    TO    SPECIAL    CLASSES    PUBLISHED    IIT 
CITY    SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

378.  Baltimore.  Board  of  adiool  conunijwlonera.  Provision  for  exceplJoDal 
children.    In  their  Annual  report,  1909.    p.  51-56. 

a«nenl  coDsidcratloD  ot  plan. 

379. Tableofungradedclaaeea.    Jn  tAen' Annual  report,  1010.    p.  138. 

S60.  Camd«n,  N.  J.    Board  ot  education.    Special  claeeee.    In  it*  Annual  report, 

1910.  p.  102-6. 

RglardntloD  and  tta  ouuea.    Detalla  of  four  sues  glT«n. 

381.  Chicago.  Boatd  of  education.  Parental  school,  truants,  and  other  excep- 
tional children.     In  iti  Annual  report,  1910.     p.  31-36. 

382.  Cindnnati.  Board  of  education.  Schools  and  claaaee  for  epecia!  children. 
In  til  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  61-65. 

Deal,  bUud,  Axelcn,  msatall;  detective  and  retarded  ohSdreo.   Statbtka. 

383.  Cleveland,  O.  Superintendent  of  achoola.  Withdrawals,  retardation,  "re- 
peaters."   In  hit  Annual  report,  1909.    p.  25-47. 

aiTfe  nenlta  tn  tablw. 

384.  Columbua,  O.    Board  of  education.    Betardation.    Jn  itt  Annual  report, 

1911.  p.  101-6. 
Wltbdnvalg  from  aehooL 

386.  Covington,  Ky.    Board  of  education.    In  itt  Annual  report,  1010. 

T«b)M  of  aoDpromotloai,  and  overaca  kx  gradaa;  tcaaocy. 
386.  Becatttr,  Dl.    Board  ot  education.    Exceptional  children.    In  itt  Annual 

report,  1910.    p.  59-60. 
367.  Denver,  Col.    City  and  cotmty  ot  Denver.    Statistics  of  retardation,    in 
Annual  report,  1910-11.     p.  117-20. 

SeealioSchoDldlitrlctDO.  1.    Betardation.   /n  l(>  Sarenth  annul  report,  IWtt-tO. 

388.  Detroit,  Uich.  Board  of  edaoatlon.  Statiatica  of  ungraded  schools.  In  iu 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  135-37. 

special  achoolt,  nugnded  cluan;  tables, 

389.  Diatrict  ot  Columbia.  Board  ot  edncaliou.  Report  of  supervisor  in  charge 
of  ungraded  classes.    Jn  itt  Annual  report,  1900- 

380.  Erie,  Penn.    Public  achoola.    Retardation;  ungraded  aohool.    In  Biemiial 
report,  1907-09.    p.  98-103. 
Tabb  of  detain. 

391.  Grand  Baplda,  Hlch.  Board  of  education.  Retardation;  special  clanei. 
In  id  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  31-33. 

392.  HanJsbur^,  Perm.  Board  ot  school  dlreotois.  Special  classes.  In  ttetr 
Aunual  report,  1910.    p.  30. 

AtsainAnnDalicport.Ull.   p.  IV-W. 
303.  Hartford,  Conn.    Board  of  school  vlaltoia.    The  outdoor  school,    /n  lAnr 

Annual  report,  1910.    p.  34-41.    illus. 
394.  Indianapolia,  Ind.    Board  ot  achool  committee.    Mentally  defective,  back- 
ward and  truant  children.    In  itt  Annual  report,  I908~0.    p,  65-68. 
Special  KbooL 
396.  Loa  Angelea,  CaL    Board  ot  education.    Ungraded  rooms.    In  itt  Animal 
report,  1908.     p.  37,  67. 
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396.  L71111,  Kaaa.    School  department.    Ungrad^  rooms.    In  iU  Anniul  report, 
1910.     p.  10-16. 
Uncndvd  maoDsI  tnlnlnc  Khoal. 

307.  HadlBOti,  Wi*.    Publio  «cliooIa.    Special  clasees.    In  Addu^  report,  1910. 
p.  36-39.     IBU.     p.  43-47. 
CIva  lot  <)TeH(«  bojra  diicaatioiiei]. 

398.  Hanolieater,  New  Hamp.  Beliool  committee.  Special  cUbkb  for  non- 
English-speak isg.    In  iU  Annual  report,  1909.    p.  6. 

399.  MOlwaukee,  WU.  Board  of  Bobool  dlreoton.  Special  classes.  In  Uteir 
Annual  reporta,  1909.    p.  11-13,  75,    1910.    p.  11-15.  45-47. 

ThkU  of  aiDcpUiuttl  cbildien;  tnuiUT.   SuUitlcs. 

400.  Kmiflapolia,  Vi""  Board  of  edueatioix.  Retarded  pupils;  vacation 
schools.    In  iU  Annual  report,  1911.    p.  46-47,  99-108. 

Both  backwuil  *nd  talented  pnpUi  an  belpad  !□  yacatlrai  schools. 

401.  New  York  city.  Department  of  edacatlon.  Special  olaasesi  over-age 
problems;  rapid  advancement  cla»ee,  etc.  In  iU  Annual  report,  1910.  p,  86, 
103-19,  225-38. 

Bpedal  traatDMnt  of  ntaidatian  probtemi;  crippled,  daBfiDdsmnilaohlldnD.    Ungradtd  1  limm 
TnuDDT  id  delBotln  chUdieu. 

402.  Newark,  N.  J.  Board  of  education.  Special  claeeee  for  defective  children. 
In  it*  Aimual  report,  1910.    p.  76-S&. 

Tncboma  sctroolai  miKndvd  >ctHKih:  table  ot  details. 

403.  Oakland,  CaL  Public  MhooU.  Retardation,  defective  children.  In  Annual 
report,  1910,    p.  7-11. 

edwdnte  BDd  tkbls  of  ntu^tfim. 

404.  FhHadelphia,  Penn.  Board  of  edacation.  Committee  on  special  schoola. 
In  ill  Aimual  report,  1910.    p.  287-89. 

Special  cluace  m  dladpUnaiy  and  far  (he  bockward. 
406.  Portland,  Ore.    Board  of  direoton.    School  for  deaf,  etammererB  and  defec- 
tives.    JntAnr  Annual  report,  1911.     p.  260-61. 

406.  Providence,  B.  I.  Bohool  committee.  Backward  children.  In  itt  Annual 
report,  1910.     p.  109,  112-13. 

Describee  schools  tor  indlTidoal  woA.   Olvcs  staltstks  of  DODpromotiiHi. 

407.  Beading,  Fenn.  Board  of  education.  Exceptional  pupils.  In  Ut  Annual 
report,  1911.     p.  7-9. 

408.  Booheater,  N.  T.  Board  of  education.  Backward  and  defective  children, 
open-air  schools,  etc.    In  itt  Annual  report,  1908-1910.    p.  8,  122-25. 

409.  Special  classes;  classes  for  foreigners.    In  its  Annual  report, 

190&-19O7.    p.  6-7,  28-29. 

410.  St.  IiOuIb,  Ho.  Board  of  education.  Statistics  of  special  schools,  /n  iti 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  163-66,  309. 

AmtnlteportlorUll.   p.  H-M. 

Causes  of  eiemptlon.   DeUuqueat  childna. 

411.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Board  of  Bohool  inapectora.  Retardation;  eiceptional 
child;  ungraded  rooms.    In  thtir  Biennial  report,  1908-09.    p.  73-80. 

PanDtalachooL 

412.  Salt  Lake  city,  Utah.  Board  of  edttcation.  SubuOTtnal  classes.  In  its 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  87,  107. 

AlsolnReportlDrian.   p.<£-W. 
Bpedal  and  ungraded  rooms. 

413-  Prevention  and  retardation  table.    In  itt  Annual  report,  190EI- 

10.    p,  96-100. 
414.  Schenectady,  N.  T.    Board  of  education.    Retardation.    In  it*  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  8-11. 

Retardation  in  high  Bchoob;  tables. 

416.  Seattle,  Waah.  Board  of  direotora.  Schools  for  exceptional  children; 
truancy.     In  their  Aimual  report,  1911.     p,  23-26. 
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416.  8omervill«,  Haaa.     Bcliool  oommittoe.    AtTpioJ  claa».    Ai  At   Ananl 
report,  1910,    p.  21-22,  48-9. 

417.  Top«k&,Ku>a.    Board  of  edno»tloii.    Special  school  for  boy«.    Jii  ito  Annnal 
repoH,  1910.    p.  95. 

Sctii»l  elDcieiiey. 

418.  Trenton,  N.  J.    Board  of  education.    Special  rltirmr  and  Kbeoh.    In  itt 
■    Annual  report,  1909.    p.  dO-OG. 

Table  tor  tbrae  y«u*. 

419.  Waahington,  D.  C.    Board  of  education.    tJngrnded  scboola.    In  iU  Annual 
reports,  1908.    p.  70,  UO-11.    1909.    p.  70,  111-12. 

420.  Woonaocket,  K.  I.    BcIumI  oommittee.    Special  Bchools.    in  tl*  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  6,  21. 

421.  Worceeter,  Maaa.    Bdioo?  committee.    Special  claoMe.    /nifj  Annual  r^ioct, 
1010.    p.  1044-48. 

Also  In  Report  Ibr  im).    p.  US. 

Tnali  of  raurdotloa,  ungndsd  olaan,  Btc. 

Ski  buUdingi  tor  bactwaid  cUldrsn  uid  I : 


ni.  PUBLICATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

422.  Abadie, .    Alliance  d'bygi^ne  socials.    Annalee,  no.  6,  January  UD7. 

GlTMGQDSUSoroxcvptlon^clilldmila  tha  pobtio  BCfaoob  of  Bordewu,  Fnnoe. 

423.  RenceoHemeat  dea  enfanla  anonnauz  dee  ^lee  publiquee  de  g^r^ona 

da  la  ville  de  Bordeaux.    Alliance  de  I'hygi&ne  Bociale.    Annalee  no.  Q,  Jannaiy 
1907.    p.  18. 

424.  Alexejeff,  W.  O.  Die  arithmologiscben  und  wahncheinlichkeitatheoretiecheo 
kausalil&ten  als  gnmdUgen  der  StiUmpellBchen  klaerifikation  der  IdnderfeUN. 
Zech.  [.  phil.  u.  p&d.,  14;  14&-fi&,  1906. 

425.  Apert,  E.    Lee  enfnnta  r^tardatairee.    Paris,  BaiUi^ra,  1902.    96  p. 

Author  treats  subject  only  ftoDi  modlcil  polot  of  vlaw. 

426.  Audemard, .    L'ceuvre  de  I'enfance  anonnale  de  Lj'on  iil  liii  ilaimiilii 

perfectionnement.    Cong,  de  mM.  ali^nistee  et  neiual.  de  France  .  .  .    Compt. 
rend.    Paris,  190S.    xviii,  290-316  p. 

HIsbMT  of  the  work.  Schedola  ot  medlco-pedieo^ral  Inqulir  In  [lubUo  aduiok.  (l>  Nctmal, 
(!)  ■ub-Domul, (3)  inie kbuonnals.  "ClassesdepertectloiuteDieiit"  u«(BchdescTlbail,u>dMDdiB 
of  ropacUrs  pupils  given  in  detail    General  cotislderaUon  o[  such  scbools. 

427.  B.  J.  Una  eecuela  ingleBB  si  sire  libre.  Revii.  de  educaciAn  (Havana)  2; 
276-81. 1912. 

Relan  lo  achoala  in  inanT  oounlike. 

428.  BarraceUi,  S.  B.  Defidenti  e  tardivi.  la.  acuota  per  i  lardivi.  CratnaOK, 
Tip.  F«zi,  1903.    77  p. 

429.  BaTertlial, .  UeberdieeDtatehungsuraocbenund  veifafltungderminder- 
bt^bung  im  Bchulpflichtigen  alter.    Kindeivzt.    (Leipsic)  20;  121-27,  1909. 

The  author,  after  UD  yean'  eiperleoce  as  a  school  phjilclBii,  atliibnta  the  nwin  camoalineaial 
weakness  In  cbUdim  ol  school  ace  (o  alcoballsm  in  tbe  parents. 

430.  Benda,  T.  Die  scbwacbbegabten  auf  den  hSberen  acbuten.  Ztschr.  f.  schul- 
gsndhtapflg.    (Hamburg)  15:  160-64,  1902. 

AdTocaua  special  individual  InstrucUon  In  superior  sduota.    K  pubUc  addma. 

431.  Berkbon,  Oswald.  Otto  Pdbler,  dsabUhlceendebniunachweiger  land.  Ztscfa. 
f.  kindforech.,  15:  166-71. 

stud;  ol  child  able  to  read  when  1|  yean  old.    Glvta  hlatmy  and  head  measunmects. 

432.  BieaalaU,  E.  Umfaiig  und  art  des  jugendlichen  krOppeltiuna  und  der  krOppd- 
fOraorge  in  Deutschland.     Hamburg  imd  Leipzig,  Leopold  Voes,  1909.     186  p.  4*. 

First  work,  glTlng  campnhenslTe  statistics  of  yaung  crlppln  In  Gennaay.  ExiMMl**  biUhc* 
raphy;  methods  of  obtaining  data;  and  Dumerous  tablca. 
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433.  Binvt,  Alfred.    A  propoa  de  la  meeura  de  rinteUigence.    Ami6e  paychologique 
(Fkru)  11:  6»S2,  1904  (1905). 

PundanwDlttl  study  of  meuuriiig  InlelUgctioe.  Docrlbn  metbods  ot  Blervliet  and  Putam. 
OtnsnmlboIexpeilnMDla  wKhelemeDtarruicI  man  admiced  pupils.  Table  of  cnolBldluiMUn 
tod  dagnc  of  iDMUlceixe. 

434.  Caueerie  pMagogique.    Ann^  paychologique,  14;  405-31,  1908. 

DeftadUouuid  practical  suggest  loni  aa  Iq  special  classes. 

435.  fitudes  prSliminaireB  de  c^halom^trie  aur  69  enfanto  d 'intelligence 

in^gale  cboisia  dans  lea  6colea  primaireB  de  Parifl.     Annfe  ]wychologique,  7:  369- 
74, 1901. 

Olvta  fcgiilu  of  head  nMiuiiirenimts— maiimiim  anterior  postailoi,  tranavene  and  frontal  diam- 
fMn;  hntlMntal.deintanurlaraDd  tianxvmMclicumfneDceofliesd;  also  bei^t  of  body.  Vohima 
of  b«Bd  not  tonnd  comnKmsuratc  with  InteUlgem. 

439.  Lee  uouveltea  claaBeB  de  perfecticnmement.    Bull.  eoc.  libre  et.  paychol. 

del'enfant,  7:  170-83,  1907. 

437.  Das  prgblem  der  abnonnen  kinder.    E<m  (Vienna)  1:  115-30,  1906. 

RegulatloDs  foe  lecelvlug  puplli  Into  acboob  IM  tbe  aboormaL   Organliatlait  and  pfogram  of 

uncial  •cboob. 

438.  Recberches  de  c^phalom^trie  eur  26  enfants  d'^lite  et  enfonta  urierte 

dee^olee  primairee  de  Seine-et-Mame.    Ann^  peychologique,  7:  376-429, 1901. 

Ueaainmeuls  of  dilfettut  diametcra  of  tbe  head.noae,  moutb,  and  ear.  Details  tabulated.  The 
dilMnn  of  the  weU-t<Hlo  clasvs  were  found  aDperlw  tu  head  meaaiimncDla. 

439.  Lea  eignee  phyriquee  de  1 'intelligence  chez  lee  enfonts.    Annfe  pay- 

cholagique,  16:  1-30,  1910. 

DIbcqebh  dlmmaloDfl  of  head,  and  itigmata  of  degeDeiatiDD  In 


r,  physlopiaiD]';  audhaudsofjchaolclilldreik.    CanclOBknuaBtolDtelUgmcelnnnphyBlEal 
flpH  noat  be  very  reserved.   Sonw  bave  no  sigulflcanee. 

440. and  Simon,  T.    Le  camet  sanitaire  dee  &M>li^.    Revue  sctentifique, 

JuMtary  26,  1907. 

aire*  method  for  Klectlng  rUldren  soapectcd  of  being  eioeptloniL 

441. and  Simon,  T.    Le  d^veloppement  de  I'intelligence  cbez  Ice  enfants. 

Ann^e  paycbolt^que,  14:  1-94,  1908. 
Tbe  autbors  deecrlbe  In  detail  tbelr  Kindameatal  methoda  of  eatlmatliig  IntelUgetm.   The;  alio 

g)nt  adwdules  of  qoeattona  lor  each  age.  lUuatraled  b;  cofdani  examplee. 
443. OTtd  Simon,  T.    1/x  enfants  anonnanx.    Guide  pour  radmiseion  dee 

enbtntB  anonnaus  dam  lee  classes  de  perfectionnement.    Avec  une  preface  de 

Leon  BouTK^is.     Paria,  1907.     212  p,     12°. 

A  systematic  work  on  exceptional  cUldien.    Treats  of  paycbologica]  traits,  clasalBcalian  and  apH- 

tndea.    Discusses  pedagogical  examlnaUon,  r61e  of  InapecCors,  etc.    Qlns  medical  examinatloD; 

■Dd  leaultt  gained  from  apecial  schoola. 

44S.  and  Simon,  T.    EnquStesurle  mode  d'ezistence  dee  aujets  sortis  d'une 

^cole  d'arriSr^ea.     Ann^e  peychologique,  11:  137-45,  1905. 

Results  based  on  scliDol  at  BalpetrUn.    One  bimdted  and  twent;  chUdren  studied;  length  otUme 

IB  acbool:  mode  of  lUe  aTw  leaving  acbciol:  and  relattoo  betwem  tbelr  occapatfon  and  their  dlseaae. 
444.  and  Simon,  T.    M^thodes  nouvellee  pour  le  diagnoetique  du  niveau 

intellectuel  dee  anonnaux.    Ann^e  peychologique,  1905.    p,  191. 

EUeiulTeand  fundamental  pmsntatlondflhe  subject  as  a  whole. 

446. on^  Stmon,  T.    La  mis^re  pbysiologique  et  la  mis^  sociale.    Annde 

paychologique.  12:  1. 
Casta  of  malnutrition  as  cauaing  retardation. 

•446.  Blin, .    Lee  d^bilit^  mentalee.     Revue  de  peychiatrie,  August,  1902. 

OamMen  dunculUeB  and  dlBrrepaiiaiea  In  detennlnlng  degieea  ot  mental  defccttmiH. 
447.  Bobertag,  O.    Binet'e  arbeiten liber  dieintellektuelleentwickeluogdesecbul- 
kindeB.    Zlscb.  (,  angewandte  paychol.,  3:  230-59,  1909 

BlbUogTapb)'  of  Blnet's  works.    A  general  review  of  ttie  writings  of  Bloet,  eapedaltir  on  oieasatt- 


448.  Ueber  intelligenzprdfungen  (nach  der  methode  von Binetund  Simon). 

Zecb.  f.  angew.  peychol.,  5:  105-203,  1911. 
44d.  Boffer,  J.    Lee  arri^r^  ecolairee.    Progr^  mM.  (Paris)  24:  228,  190S. 

A  ver;  brief  and  geneiBl  conridenitioii  of  baiokward  papUa. 
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460.  Boodstein,  O.  Die  eixiehungaarbeit  der  echule  an  echwachb^abton.  Bolin, 
Reimer,  190S.    432  p. 

461.  Bournerille, ' .    Cr&tion  de  clnooco  specialu  pour  lee  entuila  tmitft, 

Paris,  1896. 

462.  BQttner,0.  SondeTklaeBenfflrhOhereBchuleii.  Zech.  furd.bdundl.schwad- 
einn.,  28:  56-58,  1908. 

EnmsloD  dI  9pKl*l  I  III  will  to  adTmiiccd  ichDols.  Idea  of  Dn.  Bead*.  lAglKT,  Bud  Xm^  «l 
tbe  B«tllD  QymniiaiaDi,  and  Lomer.  Soiae  an  Dot  capable  at  hlfher  adncatlao.  TbsM  (Ddimd 
Id  oiK4ld«l  dlrectkm  need  apedal  tralnlDg  a*  well  a*  acDropattilcBl  atadciitB. 

4S3.  OaUlard, .    RecensemeDt  dee  eofanta  aDonnaux  des  £co)ee  publiquei  At 

lavilledeSaiDt-Omer.    Pn^r^med.  (Paris)3.e.,  26:  107-12,137-40,1910.    Ipl. 

TreaU  or  heredity;  nae  of  tobacxo;  Ubemiloda  and  pDTCrty;  nuoal  InaairibURT:  pbyiial  Ml- 
formatlDiu,  Mc.    Olvea  reanlts  ot  medico-pedagogical  nudy  lu  tabular  form.   One  tuiDdnd  ail 
thlrtf-tbre«  out  ol  73S  boys  (IE  per  ocDt)  were  hHind  abnoniuL 
464.  Caasel,  J.    Wa«  lehrt  die  UDtenuchung  der  geistig  minderwertigea  sdiul- 
kiDder  im  ix.  Berliner  echulkreiB,     Berlin,  1901.    8°. 

Detailed  obaervHtlooB  of  phyaica]  and  menial  lelatloDi  of  laije  namlKTS  of  cbUdRn  an  Bammrj 
aa  a  aoUd  basis  for  the  work.    Btudy  of  some  100  children  from  DKdlcal  point  ol  vkw. 

466.  CoUard,  Cbarles.  L'^lucation  protectrice  de  I'enfance  en  Pnuae.  Ia  tci  dn 
2  Juillet  1900  et  son  application.  Preface  du  D'.  Erohiie.  Louvain  {etc.]  Oiaihi 
PeetetG,  1908.     zviii,  351  p.     UIub.     S". 

Bibliography:  p.  xiU-xvlU. 

Thla  vork  ooatalaa  not  only  an  ti[danatlan  and  oommentary  of  tbe  la*  Riatini  la  tlie  iBotaetM 
of  children  In  Pnuala,  but  ihowi  the  apidkstloD  ol  It  iu>d  the  rraulla  obtained  up  to  Uic  lainnl  tlaa. 

466.  Ooiir^ey,  .    Recherche  et  clanement  des  an<H7naux;  eaqu6t«  Mir  la 

en&nts  dee  ^olea  de  U  ville  d'lvry-eur-^ine.    Intemat.  atcb.  t.  BcliaUiyg. 
{Leipeic)4:  395-418,1908. 

DlacogBesGoopefat]anar|ihy*leian,payehaloglat,aud  pedagocoe.  Dtrldea  type*  Into  (l)  iBalinl 
aboormala,  (2)  InlcUectual  and  moral  abDannala,  and  (1)  mixed  atKurmala. 

467.  Cmchat,  B.    Les  arri^r^  acotairee.    Paris,  1908.    8°. 

468.  L'enaeignement  p^dagogique  dee  aaormaux  daoa  lee  hopitwix-toto. 

B«v.  intemat.  de  mM.  et  de  chir.  (Paria)  21:  325-327, 1910. 

Hospital  Khools  bir  children  not  adapted  to  liinple  Khculi  lor  the  abnonna),  y< 
to  be  aent  to  niatm  achoola.    Two  cbuaea:  (1)  PhyaicaUy  InOnn  onl;;  (3)  mental  « 
phyikBl  Infirmity.   Btady  of  stvoi  caaea. 

468.  « Lea  tests  de  Binet  dans  le  tout  j='.:!>0  iee.    Jour,  de  mM.  de  E 

42:  21-23, 1912. 

I>efcc(ii  of  Binft  nyitem  Ulostntfd  by  eiperlment  on  chUdren  In  BordMUZ.    . 
Btnel  lor  II m lung  hia  first  teata  to  a  ftw  only. 

460.  Daiiifl7e,  H.  Meeure  de  I'intelUgence  chez  lee  uri^r^.  Echo  m£d.  do  wnj 
(Lille)  14:  280-84,  1910. 

aives  lu  detallKhcduleof  questions  to  measureintelllgeiice;  ISgCDUpaoranbitctawtUkqtaaaMi. 

461.  Decitdy,  O.  L'aasistance  de  I'enfance  anormale.  In  Cong.  iiit«m«t.  ■■iii 
d.  oli^n^r,  1902.    Anvers,  1903.    p.  1-18. 

Term  "m/an((  B»rnaiu"  means  all  children  (lor  wbaterrr  raacm}  who  are  In  aMate  of  iBfariacCi 
and  (Bn  not  adapt  thenuelves  to  tbe  sanoaudings  In  vhlch  (hey  are  dasttned  U>  llTt. 

462.  La  classification  des  enfante  anormaui.    Gand,  Van  der  Baegen,  UQB 

76  p. 

463.  Lee  {rontiiree  anthropom^triquee  dee    anormaux  d'aprie  M.    Bwt, 

app1iqu&)  k  dee  enfaote  de  Bruxelles.    Ann.  boc.  roy.  Bnix.,  1905.     14  (2).    36  p. 

History  of  lovnUgatlans  up  to  tha  time  of  Blnet,  giving  n<aiiau»u  to  aothoritlaa  In  ■ma^'^iT  oo^ 
blea.  RaBUllao[persoualBtudyofl50t>ackvardcMi}ten(boyBaiidglrl3).  Compaiiam  with  Bisrt* 
iseulta.    Tables  and  diagrama. 

464.  Oi^nisation  dee  ^olee  et  institutions  pour  lee  anMr^  p€dagogiqu«e  n 

mMicBUX.     Bruxelles,  Bulens,  1905.     23  p. 

A  paper  with  sUnilar  title  vaa  read  by  tbe  author  bolora  the  Os 
■wwp,  July  H,  IBli 
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406.  Secroly,  O.    La  paychologie,  k  palhnli^e  et  le  traitement  dee  enfante  anor- 
maui.    Bull.  soc.  de  mM.  ment.  de  Belg.,  Brux.,  1907.    p.  44S-61. 

DacripUoa  ot  Prot  Bommer'a  Buler  vuaUon  actiool,  Counea  bj  Dn.  Weygandt,  Sommer, 
DaimaDiaD, KiMtke,  Lay,  aOndel  uiil  HBDndesciibed.    TbeooDraes  inoladechielbrancbBsolltw 

468. and  Boul&nfirer,  — — — .    Lee  testes  mentaux  chez  I'enfaDt.    Jour,  de 

neur,,  11:  401-17,  1906. 

Aalbora  pment  a  oltlcsl  TevteT  ol  a  larga  number  olauUiarltlMaf  dlflerentooantriesaD  meotal 

teatB.    Special  atMnUon  Is  ^ran  to  Bchnrtm  and  De  SancOs,  Bluet  end  Bimon.    ConUIoa  brtel 

UUlagnpbf, 
467. and  Begand,  MUt.  J,    La  meeuie  de  1 'intelligence  chez  dea  enfants 

tKatnaux  d'aprte  lee  testa  de  MM.  Binet  et  Simon:  nouvelle  contribution  critique, 

Archv.  de  psychol.,  January  1910.    p.  81-108. 

Oeneisl  oonaiilBrBtloTu;  persoDsl  obwrvatliHu  aod  oondiulons. 

468. and  Degand,   MIU.  J.     La  mesure  de  1 'intelligence  chez  lee  enhnts. 

2"  contribution    critique.    La    method    de   Sanctis.    Arch,   internal.    dTiyg, 
ecolaire,  J:  230-303. 

An  aitnulTe  article  (iTlDg  reanlta  ol  atudy  Id  detail  of  19  man.    CompuiaoD  orreaultswith  tboee 
obtained  by  tbe  IwD  meUiods  <de  BaoclU  and  Blmt). 
468.  - — —  and  Degand,  MUt.  J.     Les  testes  de  Binet  et  Simon  pour  la  meeure  de 
1 'intelligence.    Arch,  de  paychol.,  6:  27-130, 1906. 

A  crllJcBl  contribution  of  testa  In  detaO.  ClaadficaUoii  of  children.  ConclnaloaB  as  to  eacb  teat, 
witb  mudmst7  of  repUcB  to  leati  and  answers  or  chlldran  (a  queaUona. 

470.  B«iiioor,  .    Les  enfanCs  anonnaux  et  la  criminologie,    Bruxelles,  1899. 

(Extrait  de  la  Revue  de  I'univerBit^  de  Bruxelles,  IV,  1898-99) 

Olvei  nniltB  as  to  bflun  or  snooeaa  In  treatment  ol  feeble-minded. 

471.  and  Daoro^,  O.    Revue  de  p^agogie  dea  anormaux.    Ann^  pey- 

chologique,   10:  317-27,  1903  (1904). 

B«Tiaw  o(  researches  on  tbe  blind,  deal,  leeble-mlnded,  Idlota,  etc.  Need  ol  terminology  empba- 
dnd.   KNle's  glvai.    DwdlsoopsrcbdotfcalaadantbrapologlcalMaofsublect. 

472. and  Daniel,  .    Lee  enfants  anormaux  h  Bnixelles.    Ann^  pay- 

chologique,  8;  296. 

DlscoBsea  permanantlj  and  tempotarflj  eioeptjonal  chUdrai. 

473.  Descoeudrefl,  MIU.  A.  Lee  tests  de  Binet  et  Simon  et  leur  valeur  ecolaire. 
Arch,  de  peychol.  (Geneva)  11:  331-50,  351-75,  1911-12. 

GiTaresultsof  taataon2lpupila(EOOdaud  bad);  a^eaSlalS.    A  detailed  analytic  and  aynthetlo 

474.  Drouard,    .    Les   fcolee   urbaines:     normaux,  anormaux,    adolescenia. 

Paris,  Berlin,  1902.    436  p. 

475.  Dubois, .    Lee  arri£r^.    Pane,  1906. 

Conlaloa  criticism  oleidudlngchlldrea  because  ol  hereditary  antecedents  only. 

476.  I>upiiT«iuc, .    De  r^ducation  et  de  la  psychologie  dea  anormaux  en  Bel- 

gique.    Jour,  de  neurl.  (Paris)  13:  361-71,  381-93,  1908. 

A  Byatematlc  account  ol  education  and  peychology  ol  abnormal!  In  Belgium.  Author  Is  medical 
Inqiectw  and  alio  diraclor  of  special  education.  Qlves  principal  works  and  bmcbuiea  by  Beleian 
Butbora  <ai  almormala,  including  specinl  education. 

477.  BbbinbaiUa,  H.  Ueber  eine  neue  methode  zur  prtlfung  geistiger  f^igfceiten 
und  ihre  anwenduog  bei  acbulltindera.  Ztschr.  f.  psychol.  u.  pbysiol.  d. 
BinneeoTKe  (Hamburg  and  Leipsic)  13:  401-59,  1896-97. 

Abo  tianalated.    See  Rav.  sdenL  (Pails)  4,  a.  8: 134-30. 18B7. 

478.  Bttmayr,  A.  Von  amba  bis  massi,  Ein  jabr  sprachentwicklung  eines  hilis- 
schtllerB.    Zsch.  f.  exper.  pad.,  11:  23-43,  1910. 

IntenslTe  stody  of  a  chDd  eatering  tlie  amiliaiy  achoid;  lis  vocabulary  and  articulation. 
470.  Feltaman,   O.   B.     O   roll    peikhialra   v   diellc   organizatsti   vspomogatelnikh 
klasBov  i  nablyudeniya  za  nimi  (na    oenovanU    lichnlkh  vpechatlleniy).    J. 
nevropat.  i.  peikhiat.    .  .  .  korskova,  Mosk.,  1911,  xi.  438-516. 

On  tbe  psychiBtridan'i  rflle  in  tb«  orgaoiiatloa  ol  auxiliary  claascs  and  of  lie  auryeillanoe.  Based 
on  perMmai  Impieailana. 
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480.  Ffaraud,  L.  J.  B.  CoDtribudon  i.  I'^tude  de  certaioe  6tata  pathologiquea 
ayant  une  influence  but  le  d^veloppement  intellectuel  dea  eafanU  en  couib 
d'Mucation.    Bordeaux,  1892.    4°. 

481.  Fomae»,  O.    Gli  scolari  tardivi,    Gazz.  med.  di  Roma,  35:  197,  225,  1900. 

QlvagronpauidOBiunofdatldailiiliUdieii.    Pmcnoali  and oara.    BlbUognphy. 

482.  Qallo,  O.  Educaiione  e  cura  dei  bambini  deficienti  in  Italia.  Napoli,  Ver- 
dali,  1907. 

483.  Oodtfaiiigr,  O.  Nachrichten  ttber  frOhere  bil&KbQler.  Ztecbr  IQr  schul^nil- 
btepflg.  (Hamburg)  24:  329-34,  1911. 

Brlat  hlsMr;  at  aaxQluy  (cbools. 

484.  OJtbelbecker,  L.  F.  Die  rep«t«nten  und  die  hiUsschulkbase.  Zsch.  f.  exper. 
pad.,  11:  82-86,  1910- 

CrUtetoM  the  Innaiat  of  gpedal  iHimiwi  tor  ehlldfBB. 

485.  Qomm&a,  M.  L'aesbtance  familiale  dee  enfants  arri^r^.  In  Cong,  inienwt. 
del'aMist.  d.ali^n.,  1902.    Antwerp,  1903.    no.  25.    p.  1-16  (375-390). 

DJseiusfon,  p.  7T1. 

Turn  "EnIuilatrTiM8"lnclu<leg[eeble-Diliided,  lI)l^eclke,  and  Idlota. 

4S6.  araehara, .    Rukvodstvo  po  lanyatiyam  e  otstalemi  dietmi  i  idiotanu. 

St.  PeterBburg,  1907.    8°. 

If  oduaI  for  InflUucting  backward  childraD  and  Idiota. 

487.  Qrooamajui,  Haxiiailian  P.  B.  Welche  klaeeen  unter  den  aunnahnuikindern 
kOnnen  ohne  abechluse  von  der  geeellechah  erzogen  werdera?  Zeitscfar.  f. 
kinderfoiech.,  15:  108-22. 

CIsaalAcalioo  and  graphic  lepresenlaUan.   Aljphal.subiioniial  cbOdioi.    S(±eDiasl<ir(l)iioraisl, 
(3)  auboonna],  and  (J)  abnonnitl  cbUdren. 

488.  Eftuhle,  .    Die  sbnonnen  und  unverbeeserlichen  jugendlicben  in  der 

fOiBorgeerziebung,    Ztecbr.  f.  d.  gee.  neurol.  u.  paychiat.  (Berlin  and  Leipeic) 
I.  orig.  p.  63S-47,  1910. 

489.  Hamon.  du  Toagen,y.  Lea  m^thodea  d'eneeignement  ap^ialoa  aux  enfania 
anormaux  et  en  paiticulier  aux  sourdsmuets.  Arch.  int«rnat.  de  laryngul,  [etc.l 
(Paris)  9:  502-15,  1896. 

Bblorj  of  nibject  In  JnzuM,    A  general  treatment  of  tbe  robject. 

490.  Hailmann,  A.  Die  fortbildungsschule  fOr  echwacbbegab(«.  Zach.  f.  b^. 
Bchwache.  u.  epilept.,  23:  18-22,  1907. 

Pacts  a  to  diflerant  schails  an  glvea:  Nuinborg,  Uaini,  DDssaldoil,  BnsUu,  I«lptic,  Berila. 
etc.   Subjects  tougbt  an  In  ckM  relation  with  practical  life. 

491.  Heller,  I.  Ueber  geietige  ecbwlicheeKueUinde  bci  kindem,  deren  p&dagogiscbe 
therapie  und  prognose.    Allg.  Wien.  mad,  ztg.  54:  209,  1909. 

Austria  DtgUcent  of  her  (nble-mlnded  asaunperad  vith  otbar  counlrta. 

492.  Beller,  Theodor.    Peycbopathiache  mittelachOlei.    Ztacbr.  f.  kinderfonch., 

IS;  257-«9,  289-96,  1910. 

Aathor  discussei  dlssatisbclloD  of  children  irltb  acbool  life.   Sbom  tbe  relation  oT  dablUlAlad, 
nuntall  J  unstable,  and  mrraiu  chUdren  (o  school  tile. 

493.  Hemprich,  K.  Zur  literatur  iiber  jugendfitTBOrge  und  jugendrettung.  (Beitr. 
E.  kinderforach.  u.  hcilerziehung  51.  U.)    Langenaalza,  Beyer,  1908.     27  p. 

494.  Herzteldar,  H.  Die  fQrsorge  fOr  unterBtandsloee  jugend  in  Wien.  Zech.  f. 
kinderschutz  und  jugendfOraorge,  3:  10-14,  47-51,  1911, 

495.  HeTmami,  0.  Daa  schwerhOrige  kind  im  Bchulpflichtigen  alter.  Dreaden, 
1909.    16  p. 

496.  Hubertaon,  LabarcaG.  Laa  eecuelaa  al  aire  libre.  Rev.  inslniccionprimaria, 
25:  203-23,  1911. 

Communkatlon  to  the  mlniiter  of  ediKallon.    Rasnlta  Hon  dlOenot  camtrln.    Dtacram. 

497.  KaliscIisT,    .    Untemichung    EurOckgebliebeoer    schuUdnder.     Deut. 

med.  wochenechtft.,  nr.  1,  p.  14-15,  1898. 

Author  wuaabtedbr era,  Ihnat.ud  ear  Bpv^UMe.    Out  ol  liunstifldran  oolr  ISS  (SI  pir 
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4^.  £iaUu)Vn,  Hemrich.  Eniebung  und  untenicht  achwachbeULhigter  kinder. 
HiUttchullehrpUn.    Halle  a.  8.,  Gail  Uartiold,  1909.    Ill  p.    6°. 

Author  l«  Khaol  Imptototaad  principal  of  UwiozUlarr  Kbool  lor  ezoptlmal  cblldreo.    Treats 
In  dataU  o[  the  CBrricohun  of  auzUlar;r  B'^IX'O''- 

499.  Ecdlar,  A.  Die  zfihlung  der  geistig  gebrechlichen  Idnder  dea  scbulpfiicbtigen 
altera  im  kanton  Appenzell  a.  Rb.  Ztscbr.  t.  d.  eribnch.  u.  bebandl.  d.  jugendl. 
Kbwachainns  (Jena)  4:  289,  385,  1910. 

500.  Krenber^er,  S.  Daa  untenicbtaziel  bei  scbwacbsiimigen  und  der  unKnichta- 
BtoS  in  der  voracbule.    Eos,  2;  188-9S,  1906. 

Ttw  backward  child  la  mak  in  povn  ol  altcotlra  and  TolttkM.   ICatbodi  oC  amkeDlng  atteatlon 
fliren.   OpiohMU  ol  speciallsu  dted . 

501.  LsboraUiire  de  pMagogie  normale  (Paris).  L'ann^  paycbologique.  v.  12. 
Paris,  MasBon,  1908.    p.  1  and  233. 

OlTtsdstalbastothepuTponsrtbblilKmtory,    Bee  also  Bulletin  de  la  soci^td  libre  pour  I'tlude 
psycbalngique  de  renlBnt,  December,  1906.    Fub,  Akan,  lAM. 

502.  Langs,  V.  Om  en  hyppig  forekommende  aanag  til  b^ms  langsomme  (^  mangel- 
fulde  aandelige  udvikling.    Ej^enhavn,  1892. 

On  a  rreqoent  cause  at  sktw  uid  defective  derelopmeat  ol  cUldran. 

508.  Ueber  eine   hSu&g  votkommende  ursacbe  \ 

tnangelhaften   geiHtigen   entwickelung   der  kinder,     v 
131-34, 165-68. 

Dieciuie9(l)DetwtiT«rajpfratIonthnni^  tbenose;  (2)  thick  mast  pnmuDdatlon:  (3)  detective 
tiearing.    PbolographolaspecialtypeBludied. 

504.  Ziaquer,  Leopold.  Die  fintlicbe  testatellimg  der  verscbiedenen  fonnen  dea 
Bcbwacbsinns  iu  den  ecvten  schuljahren.  MQnchen,  Otto  Gmelin,  1909.  37  p. 
&". 

Author  la  apedaHit  in  DSrvDoa  diseases  and  health  officer  in  FmaklOrt.    He  gJTCS  detailed  ncbedole 
fat  recanlias  data  in  special  (aniillar;)  scboob  in  Fnokfort  and  Dimeldoif. 

506.  Ueber  scbwachainnige  schulkiDder.     Saml.  aus  d.  gebiet«  d.  nerv.  u. 

geieteakrnk.,  4:  3-M,  1902. 

Raoaption  and  olMervatloa  ol  feeblfr-mlnded  chUdien  Inikormal  sehoob.    Bcheduk  brobservatloa 
o(  FnnUort  echool  children  who  are  laeble-miDded.    Passage  tram  nonnal  achaolt  to  auxiliary 
■choolB.   Tate  of  iDchohildm  after  leaving  Kbool.   Short  btbUograpbr:  aboareprlut. 
see.  L&uT«nt,A.    Delliygi^ne  pt^ecolaire  au  point  de  vue  de  I'arri^Tation  meutale. 

Pariii,  Paulin, . 

PrevtnUon  ot  mental  backHardneaa;  prenatal  and  postnatal  prnphjlazr. 
607. L'enfance  anonnale.    Educateur  modeme  (Paris)  p.  5-19,Januaiyl912. 

Anlbor  discones  provisions  for  sbnomul  ohildreo  eonsidersd  at  I2th  Tnoch  craigrco  ol  medicine 
held  at  Lyons.    Gives  npinhins  dT  Dumeroua  French  ipecialista. 

505.  Lauaies,  .    Lea  en/ants  anormaux  dana  lee  fcolee  primairee.    Hygiene 

g6n.  et  appliq.  (Paria)  6:  513-24,  1910. 

Anthor  deadlbai  his  persoikal  stud;  ol  117  boys  in  tiro  sctiaols  ol  Havre,  Fiance.    They  were  abner- 
mal  among  1,100  (3.311  per  cent).    Classification:   "ImbecUeg,  arrlirAs,  Inslables,  epil^tlquaa,  by*- 

50Q.  Lehm,  Kurt.    Gedanken  zut  abteilung  "bilfBschule"  der  Internationalen 

hygiene-aiuetellung  Dresden,  1911.    Zteacbr.  f.  kinderforschung.  17:  54-62,  1911. 

aim  list  of  pictuies  and  Instrnmenls  o(  precision.   Stalistiis  of  diseases  in  auxiliary  schools; 


510.  LeBo7d«sBaiTea,]I.    Leearri4r^.    Contribution  dinique,  Paris,  1909.    8°. 

511.  Lay,  August*.    L'arri^ratioD  mentale.    Contribution  k  I'^tude  de  la  patbo- 
li^ie  inbntile.    Bruxellee,  J.  Lebegue,  1904. 

Fondamental  original  itudy  ot  juvenile  pathology  of  exceptional  children,  Inclndlng  anthro- 
pometry, pathological  stigmata,  pqycbo-nervous  symptoms,  organs  of  motor  centers,  medical  direc- 
tion, and  organiiat  ion  ol  special  schools.  Olves  a  summary  ol  results  from  extensive  series  ol  experi- 
ments.  Author  makes  an  extended  study  of  the  Binet  tests,  and  Hods  them  at  pnctlcsl  value. 

512.  Lea  enfants  arri^r^;  leur  tiaJtement  educative.    Ann.  aoc.  m6d.-cbir. 

d'Anvers.    p.  37-52, 1898. 

CoDcrele  types  given.  Dlscusiies  classificatian:  medifsi  backward,  pedagogical  backward;  active 
and  paadve.   Bibliography. 
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613.  I107,  Augiute.    InelAbilit^  mentale  et  insd^ttAtion  ati  r^ime  scoUire.    Jottr. 

de  neuTol.    (Paris)  15:  121-25,  1910. 
IatMisivsstnd;i>(u]uiinilirboy  and  bliaoTlraiimeDti  pcycbolocicsl  uulyils ol  him, 
614. Le  r6le  du  peychologue  dana  I'^ducation  des  eoEante  Dormaux  «  anor- 

maux.    Arch,  de  neiuol.  (Paria)  2:  409-12, 1909. 

Cte3SlSoUano[rhlldiHi  menially. 

615.  Llebmanu,  A.  Di«  untereuchung  uod  behandlung  gewtig  zurOckgebliebener 
kinder.    Beriin.    Berliniacbe  verl^saiutalt,  1898.    36  p. 

616.  Iiobaleii,  H.  Ueber  erbwaDkungea  der  peycbischen  jahreekurve  bei  Khul- 
kindern.    Zscb.  f.  phil.  u.  pfid.,  IS:  261-70,  1908. 

617.  Lublinerowa,  Bngenia.  Szko  la  dla  dEieci  nildorozwiDietych;  jej  ladania, 
x'roaki    rezultaty.    Zdrowie  (Waraaw)  633-10,  1910. 

Describes  acbool  lor  hadtward  rhlidran.    Its  objects  and  msulM  glvon. 

518.  HacDonald,  Arthur.  Beitrjige  zu  der  entwicklunf;  und  den  entirickluiigt- 
fehlera  der  kinder.    Jahrb.  f.  kinderh.  (Berlin)  71:  180-88,  1910. 

RasutU  a[  studies  on  WashiiiKton  (D.C.)  school  childiwi— Cbe  uniuly,  luy,  sickly,  >Dd  dcftctlTC. 

619.  Mcntalidad  de  las  nacionea.    Buenos  Airee,  J.  Peuser,  1912.     12  p.    8°. 

Relsrences:  p.  12. 

Beprlnlod  bom  ATchlvos  de  pedagogb  y  clenclas  aDnra  (UolvmldBd  nadoual  d*  La  PUI>). 

Ifay  mz 

Buegesu  and  Illustrates  melJiod  oT  estimating  IntelUgeiua  between  nallons,  btiog  an  extMidon  <f 
study  of  mentality  Inschcnlg. 

620.  Ka«nii«l,  B.,  comp.  FUhrer  durch  die  liteiatur  dee  hilCBSchulwesena.  Kinder- 
fehler  (Langenmlza)  October  1906,  and  following  numbera. 

A  campmhenslVB  and  syitematkally  dasUted  Ubllography  of  auxiliary  nboola. 

621.  ICaasip,  S.  £1  problema  de  la  giaduacidn.  Revia.  de  edue.  (Havsna)  2:  170- 
es,  1912. 

AlsoiQ  Rev.  delDStnic.  prim.  (SantlBgade  Chile) »:  »I-«a,  IftU. 

Deserlbai  tlBiyilemt  of  St.  I,oal3,ElliBbeUi,  Cambridge,  Portlaod.  Naw  York,  etc.;  alaoayiMa 
of  Mannbelm,  Charlottenburg. 

522.  Medici6n  de  la  inteligencia  infantU  aegdn  el  m£b)do  de  H.  Bioet.  Rev.  de 
educacidn,  1:  40-13, 1911. 

523.  M enay, .    Notes  sur  I'^ucation  des  eafaata  airiiiea  Ik  I'^cole  de  la  SaJpe- 

tri^re.     Aon^  peycholcgique,  11:  83-93,  1905. 

Balp«tri&r«,  the  flnt  iclioal,  wu  founded  In  1SSS.    Uethods  ol  educalioo  huh  lor  backward  and 
normal  children.   EdiuatiDD  both  coUecUie  and  individual;  dtaciliitloa  of  inetbodi  of  teachlni;. 

524.  M^todoe  de  medici6n  de  la  inleligencia.    Rev.  de  educaci6n,  1 :  10-30,  1911. 

525.  Ueunuum,  Enwt.  Der  gegenw^ige  stand  der  metbodik  der  inteUigenz- 
prUfungt'n  mit  beaonderer  ritcksicht  auf  die  kindeipeychologie.  Zsch.  f.  eiper, 
pad.,  10:  68-79,  1910. 

Discusses  dlSamnt  purpam  of  tests. 

628. Ueber  eine  neue  metbode  der  inteUigenEprOfungUDd  Ober  den  w^rt  der 

kombinationsmethoden.    Ztscbr.  f.  pad.  psychul.,  13:  145-63,  1912. 
Piesenu  details  of  new  method  of  lasting  IntetUgence. 

527.  Modo  de  aplicar  la  escala  m^trica  de  Binet.    Rev.  de  educaci6n,  1:  43-54,  1911. 

528.  Mouteaano,  O.  I^  valutazione  e  I'educazione  dell'  intelligenza  nelle  ecuole 
per  (ardivi.    Riv.  di  paicol.  applic.  (Bologna)  5:  498-513,  1909. 

629.  KoDtoUn,  M.  de.    Metodoe  para  probar  la  capacidad  intelectnal  de  loe  nifioa. 
Revia.  deeducaci6n,  2:  79~S0,  1912. 
Presents  geneial  Ideu  of  stem  and  Ueumannata  Qarman  eongreia  of  englpeerliig. 

530.  Monelli,  E.    Maauale  di  eemejotica  delle  malattie  mentali.    Milan,  1898. 

Many  tests  lor  studying  insane  and  abnormals  are  deacrtbed. 

531.  ICttneb,  WiUiebn.  Zur  paycbologie  der  nichtveraet^ten  erblller.  Ztarbr.  f. 
paed.  pajchol.,  13:  30-36,  1912. 

Discusses  backward  and  mentally  deficient  chlldivn.  ai  to  Ibair  statu)  in  sriiool. 

532.  Hadejke,    .    Ueber   quantative    bestimmung  der  psyehiarben   arbeiL 

Wien,  BraumUller,  1912.    758  p. 
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533.  NtrAy-SaabO,  Alexandsr  von.  Eine  neue  ataatliche  anatalt  fOr  UDterricht 
imd  erziehung  nervOser  kinder  in  Ungun. 

RuIm,  orguiliallaii,  and  itatuta  tor  scbool  la  Bodapsit.    Plan  of  Uachiog. 

534.  Neukiixiliner,  — - — -.  Zur  lehrpknfrag«  der  hiUwchul^i.  Zach.  f.  kindei^ 
foiBchung,  17:  339-41,  1912. 

53G,  Fodrti,  IittlB.  El  problems  deloeeicepcionalea:  c(»nentariofl  y  aprecianciones. 
Bevieto  de  educacifin  (Havana)  2:  25-34, 1912. 

aires  blMory  of  itiomaUes:  cIsoiDatlot]  of  ipadal  UuHtatlMUi  itatlstlca:  Bod  ipedal  teactwn. 

fi36.  Faal-Bonooar,  O.  Sur  rasBiatance  et  tiaitement  m^dico-pMagogique  de 
certaioa  ecolien  anonnaux.    Ann.  de  m^.  et  chir.  inf.  (Paria)  6:  eSS-CG,  1902. 

A  geneal  trettroeni  o[  tbs  iiib)ecl.    AdTocaUcmDl  gpedalclBssra.iurTeillBnc*  outside  of  rluaes, 
■nd  spedat  sttentloii  to  Un  nimil;  <x  luf. 
S37.  PereitA,  F.    El  descnvolvimento  de  la  ensefianza  especial  de  loa  niiioa  men- 
lolmente  deficientee,  en  Alemania.    Rev.  de  educaci<}n  (Barcebna)  1:  165-66, 
1911. 

638.  Peirena,  C.  D.  J.    Lee  arri^r^  ecoIaireB,    Bordeaux,  1908.    8°. 

639.  Petalioldt,  Joaeph.  Sondenchulen  fOi  hervomgend  befilhigte.  Leipzig  und 
Berlin,  Teubner,  1905.    51  p.    6". 

Abo  In  NsEwnJihibtlcbertaiiiUagosllf,  bd.  M,  hefts. 

Souool thatoplcsconilderedBretlieiieilccIaltBlenUdchlldraiii  uiBl;t[s(i[gen]iisuidtal«iit.etc. 

640.  Fbil^pe,  J.  aruf  Fanl-Bonoour,  O.  Lea  anomalies  mentaled  ches  les  fcoliere. 
t^ia,  Alcan,  1905.    158  p. 

riscc  of  eiccpUansl  child  In  sehool.  RAle  of  ttacber,  lawyer,  and  physldan.  Anthor  glvmieDerd 
clustQeaUan  of  axceptlocal  cbadren  at  follows: 

(I)  lasanUrfalnleUectuel];  (2)  IM  i!(»Uamnenl>Ieinent  anonuam;  {3)  les  mbimmaui;  <!}  Ira 
atriMs  pMogoglqiMs;  (fi)  les  daolleraatleintsd'aDamallea  monies.    One  of  the  few  systematic  work* 
on  mental  anomalies  In  school  children. 
641. Vraia  et  faux  anormaux  d'dcole.     Rev.  p^ag.,  45:  441,  1904. 

DaQnlUons  of  " exceptional "  and  "abnormBl"  children,    Claaaea  of  such  children. 

S42.  Fl«taaeh,  A.  Die  erziehung  sittlich  gefidudeter  kinder  in  der  kfinigl.  afich- 
aischen  erziebuogBanatalt  zu  Briunsdorf.     Pad.  Btudion,  27;  180-205,  1906. 

643.  PizzoU,  U.  I  "teBti-menlali"  nelle  acuole.  Riv.  Bperim.  di  frenlal.,  28;  13ft- 
48,  1902. 

Ferrarl'imethod  ofmenlal  Usts.  Piotum ol iMt Dl vidniilary movemant;  Scasasgiven:  pedego- 
didactic  application, 

644.  Fototal^,  C.  Nervfee  scholer.  Zach,,  f.  scbulgeeundheitepflege,  24:  28-32, 
1911. 

A  general  consideration  of  subject. 

546.  Projct  de  loi  ayant  pour  objet  la,  cr^lion  de  claaaea  de  perfect  ion  Dement  annex^es 
aux  ^oles  ^Umentairea  publiquee  et  d'^olee  autonomee  de  perfectionnement 
pour  lee  enianta  anonnaux.     Arch,  de  neural.  (Paris)  2:  286-95,  1907. 

Delect!  of  pment  law.  Reconuuendstions  as  (o  special  daiaea  and  special  schoob.  Biiteeu 
articla  ol  the  law  propoaed  are  given. 

546.  Piuaaia.  HlnisterioiD  dea  Innem.  Statiatik  Ober  die  fOisorgecirziebung 
minderjUiriger  (Geeetz  vom  2.  Juli  1900)  imd  Ober  die  zwangaerziebung  jugend- 
licher  (i56  dee  Strafgeeetzbuches)  fflr  daa  rechnungBJahr  1909  (1,  April  1909  bia 
31  Man  1910).    Rawitsch,  Dnickerei  der  atrafanelaltsverwaltui^,  1911.    193  p. 

Thsm  are  similar  reports  lot  I9W>,  1M7,  and  IMS. 

This  and  prcTioiis  reports  gIVe  the  ilatistks  of  educational  loslitutlona  lor  orphan,  abandoned, 
neglected,  and  other  children  needing  care  in  the  dUbrent  provioces  of  Prussia.  Also  himishes  dala 
as  to  compuliory  education  In  Prussia. 

547.  Kfigia,  E.  Les  anormaux  paycbiques  dee  ^les.  Jour,  de  mM.  de  Bordeaux, 
37:  343-45,  357,  1907. 

648.  Lee  cloaeee  d'anormaux  k  Bordeaux.    Rev.  de  lliypnot.  et  peychol. 

physiol.  (Paris)  24:  93-96, 1909-10. 

This  arttda  is  a  seieclion  from  chapler  of  a  report  dealing  with  Ihe  medical  study  of  the  speclil 

549.  Bfllnf elder,  D.    Die  Berliner  BchwerhOrigenachule.    Pld.ztg.,40:  07-98,1911. 
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550.  Boland, '-.    De  I'ftction  morale  de  I'^coie  de  peifectiinmeiuent.    PoitM 

mM.  (Poitieis)  27:  268-71, 1911. 

Dsacrlbes  tlis  progress  mitd  good  affeota  ol  the  acbool. 

B51. L'fkole  de  perfectiotmement  de  Poitien  et  lee  im6t4a  acohuiw.    Poi- 

tou  mM.  (Poitien)  24:  193-216, 1909. 

ByiUEoatb;  praauiUtloD  of  tlu  nblect.  Boat  of  the  tuplci  *n:  nrafliiii  of  ths idiool:  deanlUm 
otabDornudi  reccgnJilng  b»ekw«nlii«MMid  determining  111  dagrat;  •nj^^t' ■*'  f-g-  m— .-  ematm 
or  backnidnen;  medlco^mlagoclcal  tiratnuat;  resniti  ol  eduaUoa  of  Iba  atmoniuli  md  nei^ 
loglral  BdTanlsgcs. 

562.  Eniants  anormaux  et  airiir4e  Bcolairee.    Prav.  inM  (Paris)  20:  517-21, 

1904. 

Besulls  of  Butbor's  itudy  of  children  ofPolUen,  France.  Olvea  dueieat  deflulUoiu  of  •tngnul 
■nd  dlveres  typeg,  DtMOnai  methods  of  neognlilng  baclEvmrdness  uid  dstermlDlng  Its  degm; 
cooperaUon  of  phiFilclan  and  pedagogue. 

563.  BoamK,  O.    L'^tst  de  I'eneeignement  sp^ial  pour  eufonU  airi^^  auz  Pays- 
Baa.    Liege,  1906. 

Helhodi  ol  selecting  eioeptlaDHl  children  in  uss. 

554.  RotuBon,  Mmt.    la,  p^dagogie  ecieatifique.    Add^  pHychologique,  18:  271, 
1906. 

Qiuatlon  ol  physlognoniy  of  children. 
655.  Bante  d«  Sanctis.     PhrenaetheniBrhe  unci  peychiBch  abnonne.     Eoa,  7:  241- 
57,  1911. 

Nomenclature  and  classlOollon  ol  abuonns)  children.  Uedleel  and  n>ed]Ofrpediei>|:k*I  dHiOn- 
IIODS  given  In  detail. 

556.  RelaEione  intorao  agli  anili-ecuole  per  buciuUi  anormali  e  deficienli 

poveri.    Roma,  1907. 

Gives  a  liiographical  schedule. 

557. Typen  und  grade  mangelhaiten  geistiger  entwickluug.    Eoe,  2:97-115, 

1906. 

Types;  (1)  Idlols,  (2)  Imbtcilei,  (3J  insane,  {*)  epileptic,  and  (S)  Inlanllle.  Detailed  rbancler- 
istlcs  ol  each  type.    Results  of  tests  on  4S  children  made  by  Hontosgri- 

65S.  Schauer,  Bichard.    Zurilckgebliebene  Berliner  gemeindeachQler.    Ztechr.  f. 
kindtsgr.,  15:  238-46. 

Hakes  seven  groups  of  beck  ward  children  according  lo  the  cause  ol  Uielr  cmdltlon.    Gives  nunia- 
ous  cases  under  each  group. 
559.  Bchlesiuger,  Bugen.    AeBtheeiometrieche  unlemichungen  und  enDOduDga- 
mesBui^D  an  echwachbegabten  schulkindem.    Aich.  f.  kinderfa.  (Stuttgart) 
40:  184-2te,  1905. 

Results  ol  experimeiiU  on  7D  children.    Discusses  dllTerent  roethodi  ol  specialists. 

660. Schwachbegabt«    echulkinder.    MUnchn.    med.    wchuachr.,    54:  19S, 

1907. 

Also  reprinted. 

Address  St  a  meeting  of  the  Bsiony-Thuringlan  sodely  ol  biTngolog]' and  otoloKy.  Gives  niaullt 
ol  studies  on  140  children  Id  an  auxiliary  achooL 

561.  Die    BpnichetdniDgen    nchwachbegabter    echulkinder.    Stianb.    nKd. 

Etg.,3:  194-97,  1906. 

The  autboT  Is  a  ecbool  phyridan.    Not  stuttering  In  Itself,  but  Its  hlndnoce  to  the  dervlopaNat 
ol  speacb  is  ths  most  serious  dUBculty. 
562. Ueber  trinkerkinder  unter  den  hiltecbttlem.     Hunchn.  med.  wocliii- 

Bchr.,  nr.  12,  1912. 

Bnriewed  in  Zlachr.  f.  pU.  psycboi.,  13:  220, 1S12. 

Out  of  aw  teeble-mlnded  chUdren,  %  per  cent  of  the  pereols  wn  aiotdMdIes. 

563.  VotgeechicbteD  imd  befunde  bei  acbwachbegabten  ecbulkindem,    Ein 

beittsg  Eur  foischung  Dacb  den  unachen  der  schwadien  begabung.    Arrh.  f. 
kinderhk.,46:  l-«2,  1907. 

DIfflcuItleB  ol  diflaient  cIsslOcatiDns  described.  Author  assigns  beieditary  DMknla  al  osDbal 
■Mrvous  system  as  the  main  cause.  13S  cblldi«n  irae  studM.  PtmsRa  matboi]  of  grnnphit: 
nervous,  alcoholic  and  tubercular  heredity  and  degenerMlye  anieeedants  In  family;  prenatal  eai> 
ditions,  [njniias  at  birth,  bed  notritlan,  ricketi,  morbidity,  disease  ol  mttoui  syiUm  and  loturr  ef 
bead,  social  envlniDnienl,  bodily  baUd,  i  iiiiiiltliilliiii,  ilnim  nthiiail.  iinamliiii.  illsww  iil  wi,  iliwT 
neas,  dUBculties  of  speech,  and  InteUactual  dalBot*,   Wtller  (Itw  tabolw  tMtOti; 
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5A4.  Dm  Khleswig-holBteLnioche  proviiiEialvereia  zur  fOrdening  epntchgebrech- 
licher  und  zurflckgebliebener  echulkiader.  Zech.  f.  echulgMUndheitepOege, 
24:  686-87,1911. 

aiTM  briaf  mSDlioii  of  nibjecsti  diacunsd. 
665.  Scbols,  L.    Anormale  kinder.    Berlin,  S.  Eeiger,  1912.    442  p.    S". 

Chapter  on  Mud;  of  tba  t»b)e-miiid«d  achool  chtM,  ^  S4-in).    UMhodi  dI  tesUnt  by  dlSendt 


509.  SegenBreiches  wirken  einee  jugenduyles  for  verlaHsene  kinder  und  minder- 
jahrige.    KArperliche  erziehung,  7:  95-99,  1911. 


667.  Selffert, .    Wie  wait  ist  die  mithiUe  dee  peychiitters  in  der  fOnorge- 

eniehung  notwending  und  wie  weit  kOnoen  pikdagogeii  und  psychiater  miteiu- 
ander  an  mindervertigen  und  paychopathiBchen  fdreorge-zfiglingen  arbeiten? 
iDtemat.  kong.  e.  fUrsorge  f.  geisteskr.,  ofE.  Ber„  1910.  Halle  a.  S.,  1911.  v.  4. 
p.  46«-85. 

668.  Stria,  J.    Le  mongoliame  iniontile.    Th.  de  Paris,  1906. 

cited  b;  Binat  [or  exccptiooal  DMdical  caMs. 

569.  Bhuttlewortli,  .    Lea  enfania  anonnsux  au   point  de   vue  mental. 

Bruxelles,  1904.    p.  78. 

lolerpnitMioD  of  pbyilognomT:  caution  against.    Acqulnd  maotal  mskncss. 

670.  Simon,  .    Exp^eacea  de  copie;    eeaai  d'application  k  I'examen  des 

enfante  arri£r^.    Ann^  peychologiquc,  7i  490-518,  1901. 

GBDBral  coDduslon  Is  tbat  .-npylog  of  phruM  b  B  Eood  matbod  dI  eiamlDing  the  inlellMtual  davel- 
opoWDtotchlM.   TiblMat>««iilUinglveaiiidetBJL 

671.  Recherchee  c6pha1oin€triqueB  but  lee  enfanU  arri^r^  de  la  colonie  de 

VaucluBe.    Annte  psychologique,  7:  430-89,  1901. 

Glra  tobubted  nwaauranHnU  Id  dMail,  and  dianuseg  methods  of  piacUon.  Compans  with 
iiwiiiiimiBiili  of  BlilM.  Bpecdal  itudy  of  indlin^  ompatea  the  meBSuramaata  ot  Idlota  with 
bnbedlaa. 

572.  Binell, .    Geistig  zurOckgebliebeno  kinder  und  ihre  behandlung.    Deut- 

Bche  med.  wduuchi.  (Leipsic  and  Berlin)  27;  277,  1901. 

DlscussloD  of  sut^act  in  FhyilafaDi'  laBDclalioii  in  Hamburg  b;  Sloell,  Man,  Buobboli,  Emdan, 
etc 

573.  Boiiun«r,    Robert.    Lehrbuch    der    pBychopathologischen    untereuchungs- 
methoden.    Berlin  und  Wien,  Titian  und  Schwarienberg,  1899.    399  p.    8°. 

A  BTHtematIc  li«aUse  dd  methods  of  studying  mentally  abaorma]  and  patboloGtcal  Individuals. 
It  IsappUcablB  toexcBptlonalchUdian. 

674.  Stahlin,  O.    Warum  kommen  die  kinder  in  der  schule  nicht  vorwiirts?    Arzt 
ale  erzieher.  (MOnchen)  3:  149-52,  166-68, 182-85,  1007. 

Ras»DS  against  special  classaii:  auaes  of  bockwardnesa  analyied. 

575.  Statistique  de  reneeignement  primaire  (1901-02).    Institutiona  suxiliairee,  7: 
103-29. 

Olvca  dMalled  statistics  for  dlfl(i«nt  aecttans  of  FiUMS  and  AlgarhL 

576.  StTllmp«ll, Ii.    DiefAdagogiechepathok^ei  widoderdielebrevondenfelilem 
der  kinder.    Letpeig,  E.  Ungleich.    4.  vennehrte  auflage. 

577.  Szidon,  K.  O.    Schule  ftlr  nervQBe  kinder  in  Budapeet.    Zsch.  f.  exper.  pid., 
11;  122-26,1910. 

Bald  lo  ba  the  Hist  state  school  fat  Dsrroua  chlldran  on  the  Cootinaiit.    OIVM  directions  and 


578.  T6w»,  J.    Freie  bahn  tOr  das  talent.    Pftd.  ztg.,  40:  1149-53,  1177-81,  1911. 

579.  Thomft,  E.    Leicht  abnorme  kinder.    Allg.  zlAch.  f.  peycheat.,  62:  510-37, 
1905. 

580.  ThuUe, .    Le  dreeeage  dee  jeunes  d^toei^,  Paris,  1900. 

Pull  desslptlon  of  tmstmant  of  ohlldcen  at  the  hospital  Blottn  Id  Fnnoe. 
681.  Trl^er,  Joh&nnea.    Die  anfinge  der  abnormen  eracheinungen  im  kindlichen 
aeelenleben.    Altersberg,  Oscar  Bonde,  1902.    32  p.    8°. 

A  pnenl  tnatmanC  of  diJhnot  lornis  ol  mantal  wvaknaas,  Including  thoas  ohUdno  vbo  csd  not 
be  caDed  ICeble-Dilnded  nor  Imaoa,  yet  an  of  a  pathologliial  nacun  and  play  an  important  Me  In 
puldlc  achool*. 

582. "Intelligenzproblemund  Bchule"auf  demDreeduerkongreaa.    Ztschr. 

f.  kinderfoMchung,  17:193-206,  1912. 
OlvesgeooaldlBoaKlonDfsabJeot;  alaoTlawiof4lflsnqlaatbq(ltlealna«nnaii7.  >  t 
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583.  VtttDh.«lxa«x,  Albert.  Worum  konunen  die  kinder  in  der  schule  nicht  vo^ 
w&Tts7    Arztabenieher,  3-1:113-17,  133-36,  1907. 

DsacrlpUon of Qomul child.  I>«bUiat(ailightdel«ctln  latoDlgmcaJutijiad;  •gdalcoodlUon 
haadache:  pnberty. 

684.  Vftnsy,  V.  Nouvellee  m^thodea  de  meaure  sppUcables  au  de^  d'instnicU<m 
des^l^vea.    Ann^  psycbologique,  ll:14€-62,  1901  <1905}. 

Comiurison  between  Uiebackwud  and  tbe  ordln&rr  jnipib.  Scale  olkuovtidCB  In  ■rlUmetleat 
ordlnaryiNiiriliatiUIIenntaceB.  Rnolts o( dasslllicaUoa.  Example! of eompotitlain wr'tlBi:  qnii- 
Uona  asked. 

685. Soci^  libre  pour  I'^tude  psychologique  de  Teofant.    Bulletin  de  mui 

1907.    Paiie,  A  lean. 
Degrees  at  ability  In  reading. 

586.  VllI  VerbandBUg  der  bilfaacbulen  DeutschUnde.  Zech.  f.  Bchulgeeundheits- 
pflege,  24:431-34, 1911. 

QItu  account  ol  the  meeting  and  piindpal  aatjecta  dlenmed. 

587.  Vogi;,  H.  and  Weyguidt,  W.  Handbuch  der  erfoiwbung  und  IQaoige  d» 
jugendlicheu  schwacbeinns  unl«r  berDrkeichtigung  der  psychiarbeo  Bonder- 
zuet4nde  im  jugendslter.    Jena,  Guetave  Fischer,  1911,    194  p.    8°. 

A  sdentiflo  Imtment  of  fHnu  o[  mantal  defert  In  children. 

688.  VoUan,  P.  Applications  de  la  phyBiologie  du  cerveau  i  I'^tude  des  enbnta  qni 
n^ceaeiteut  une  Question  sp^ciale.  Examea  de  cett«  question.  Quel  mode 
d'Mucalion  fout-il  adopter  p>our  lea  enfant«  qui  eortent  de  la  ligne  ordinaii«  et 
fonnent  conunun^ment  la  p^pini^  des  ali&i&  dea  gnmds  bomaea,  etc.  Faris, 
1830.     56  p.    8°. 

A  gsnoal  introduction.    One  of  the  aarllsat  worki  touclilne  on  the  mbjeiit. 

689.  Vahl, .    A  propoa  de  I'^ducation  dee  en&tnts  arri6r^.    Arch,  de  nenral 

(PariB)2,  a.  10:461-72,1900. 

DiKosees  TesoluUoni  of  the  XX>  Congrdi  de  la  llfuode  I'ensclgiiemeat.lidd  at  ttie  Boctaoae,  FaA, 
July  8-12.  leoo.    Iteporls  of  Dlher  members  aro  g I vea,  aa  Bayer  and  BoanwTttle. 

590.  Wegener, .     Ein  beitrag  zur  frage  nach  den  ureacben  der  minderbeg*- 

bung  von  schulkindem.    Ztecbr.  f.  schulgandptspflg.  (SanAuig)  15:SS&-22, 1902. 

Sped  He  causa  menlloaed  as  bad  home  conditions:  also  special  diMuas. 

591.  Weigert,  — — — .  Enaayo  de  claaiflcacitin  de  loe  niOoB  pereiceaa.  Escuela 
mesicana,  7:623-24,  628-29,  1911. 

592.  Welgl,  Franz.  Geistig  minderwertige  kinder  auf  dem  Unde  und  in  kleinem 
at^dten.    DonanwSrth,  Ludwig  Auer,  1908.    192  p.    12°. 

Principal  lorms  of  mental  wealmeis  given;  discusses  physical  esamlnaHon  ol  eliildnu  In  sp«til 
(suilUaiy)  schools:  special  schools  In  large  cities,  with  plan  ot  study;  sdiedules  Ear  dlltencit  Idadi 

593.  Weiss,  Bud.  LehrplEne  fOr  den  unterricht  in  der  hilfaecbule  nebat  methodiccbtv 
anweiaung.  Beitr&ge  but  kinderf orach ung  und  heilerziehung.  Heft  82.  l»agea- 
ealza,  Beyer  und  sShne. 

Reviflwed  in  PU.  stud.,  33:M1-U,  ISII. 

594. ZurlehrplanfrageindeibilfaBchule.    Zscb.f.kinderforschong,  17:342-48, 

1912. 

595.  Wergondt,  W.    Leicbt  abnorroe  kinder.    Halle,  C,  Harthold,  1906.    40  p. 

596.  Zauck,  O.  Sonderklasaen  fOr  bervorragend  b^abte  ecboler.  P&d.  ztog., 
41:109-12,  February  15, 1912. 

Discussion  of  objections  to  special  cisssei  Ibr  gifted  pupils. 

597.  Ziehen,  Th.  Die  erkcnnung  dea  echwachainnB  in  kindeealter.  Berlin,  Ksrger, 
1909.    32  p. 

Author  Is  director  o[  the  clinic  Ibr  lasanlt)'  and  nemaa  illnamii  In  Berlin.  A  fondauiMital  artMs. 
Glvn  pbyalcal  symptoms  and  menial  signs  of  leeUe-mlndedntes  In  diUdns. 

598.  Ziemke,  E.  Die  beurteilung  jugendlicher  scbwachsinnigeT  voi  gericht. 
Zacb.  f.  kinderforschung,  17:329-48,  1911. 

699.  Zollinger,  F.  Kieisschreiben  au  die  primar-  und  eekundarecbulpflegen  betnf- 
fend  fOreoTge  fflr  bedOrtt^  scbulkinder.  Amtlichee  schulblatt  dee  kuttnoi 
Zflrich,  26:290-313,  1911. 

600.  Zum  Auabau  der  hil&achule.  Zsch.  f .  kinderforschung,  16: 232-36,  2S3-73, 19U. 
Dlaooasee  the  entianoe  of  CMblB-mindHl  Into  tha  anslUai] 
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IV.  PERIODICALS. 

601.  L' Annie  poycbologiqu*.  Edit«d  by  Alfred  Binet  with  the  coUaboration  of 
Largnier  dea  BaDcels  Bjid  Th,  Simon.  Publiahed  by  Maown  et  cie.,  Libraiie  de 
I'acad^miedemMecuie,  120  Boulevard  Saint  Genuain,  Faria. 

SMcqMdaD]' kU  Tolumea  bsglnnlng  with  1901. 

602.  BibUothAqua  d'Aducatlon  opfeiAle.  Edited  by  Dr.  Boumevillea.  Pub- 
liahed since  1891  by  Frogrte  mMical,  Paris. 

603.  Bulletin  de  la  SoeMt4  llbre  pour  I'Stude  paycholoilqiie  de  I'eotent. 
Paris. 

604.  Bulletin  trlmeatriel  de  la  aocifitti  protaotrlce  de  I'enlance  aaonoale. 
Published  in  Charleroi,  Belgium. 

605.  The  Child.  A  monthly  journal  devoted  to  child  welfare.  Published  by  Jfobn 
Bale,  BOOB  and  DaoielHSon,  London. 

606.  L'Bnfanee  anoimale.  Edited  by  L.  GiandvUliera  in  Meyzieu  (Is^).  Pub- 
liahed by  the  French  national  conunittee  for  the  study  of  abnormal  childhood. 

607.  EnzyUopftdisclies  haodbnch  der  heUp&dagogik  onter  mitweAung 
ZAhlreiclier  am  etaiehtrngswerke  intereasierter  ftizte  und  p&dagog'en. 
Halle  a.  S.,  Carl  Uaihold,  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1911.    1974  p. 

A  «7>tamatlc  work  bj  dud;  apeclallati  cm  robjacU  tbat  Gonceni  botli  teacbcr  and  phyilclui. 

608.  Eoe.  Quarterly  journal  devoted  to  knowledge  and  treatment  of  abnormal 
children.  Published  by  Anton  Druschba,  S.  Kreube^T  [etc.]  Press  of  Karl 
Giaeser  &  co.,  Vienna  and  Leipzig. 

609.  HeUiritda^g'iAChe  achnl-  und  eltemzeitung'. 

610.  Bie  HlUaaohule.    "Published  by  Carl  Maj-hold,  Halle,  a.  S.,  GermaDy. 

A  mcaithlT  pabUfstlco  omeemlog  tU  mattan  nlatlTC  lo  BuiUlsry  •ebools  and  ihtlr  MBcben. 

611.  lAlnfanela  anormaL  Publiahed  by  Paria  since  1907,  in  four numben  yearly, 
Madrid. 

612.  The  Jonmal  of  educational  paTchology  including  experintental  peda- 
gogy, child  phjaiology  and  hTgiene  and  educational  atatiaticfl.  Pub- 
lished monthly  except  July  and  Ai^uat,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thl«  jonnul  la  adcarlng  bnua  ol  Inkcmatloii  for  all  mature  tbat  eaoctm  Uu  ralttioD  otpajfcholog; 


613.  Journal  of  pa;eho-aatheaica.  Devoted  to  the  care,  training  and  treatment 
of  the  feebleminded  and  epileptic.  Publiahed  quarterly  by  the  Press  of  the 
Minnesota  school  for  feeble-minded  and  colony  for  epileptic,  Faribault,  Minn. 

614.  Kalendar  fUr  lehrar  und  lehreiinnen  an  achulen  und  anatalten  fUr 
geiatlg  schwUche.  Publiahed  since  1905  by  K.  G.  Th.  Scheffer,  Leipzig, 
Germany, 

615.  Nyt  tidaakztft  for  abnonuTaeaenet  omfattende  ftund— wage-  blinde-og 
vanfBre-aagen  In  Norden.  Published  yearly  ten  times  in  Ct^nhagen, 
Denmark. 

616.  The  Psjrchological  dinic.  A  journal  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  menial 
retardation  and  deviation;  edited  by  Lightner  Witmer,  Published  by  Psycho- 
logical clinic  press,  Philadelphia. 

FlntniunbecappflandlnUarch,  1«T7.  Fubllalied  primarily  hi  the  bmwl  ol  a  loi^  dan  of  ohll- 
dran  who  manUMt  different  degreM  ol  ntardatlon  In  mental  end  moial  davelcqjmeot.  It  pranete 
tbe  rceolta  or  Invesligatlcoi  coodocted  mainly  thrDugh  eiamfaiackin  and  tnatment  or  tndirldu*! 
mental  and  moral  pecullwltke.  It  will  also  takecognlianM  of  all  forms  of  ipedal  work  for  mentally 
aadphyBlcaUydafoctlvechlldrenAndJnvenUedeUnqiienlaand  dependmta.  01  Intern  ttophyslciana, 
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